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LETTER. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washingtonj  D.  0.,  January  17,  1886.    ^ 

Sm:  It  is  frequently  remarked  by  students  of  political  history  that 
some  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  form  of  government  are  developed 
in  connection  with  municipal  administration.  Fortunately,  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  some  of  the  best  school  work  in  our  country  is  found  in  the 
cities. 

This  is  due  very  much  to  the  comparatively  early  separation  of  school 
administration  from  other  municipal  business.  In  general  the  theory 
of  this  municipal  educational  administration  has  embraced  a  board  of 
education,  vested  by  the  laws  of  the  State  with  ample  powers,  selected 
from  among  the  people  of  the  city,  so  that  the  actual  sentiments  of  the 
community  shall  be  faithfully  represented  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  The  members  of  these  boards  generally  perform  their  task 
gratuitously  and  have  now  well-nigh  universally  adopted  the  practice  of 
committing  the  execution  of  their  orders  to  one  or  more  persons  known 
as  sux)erintendents  and  assistants,  who,  by  their  abilities,  attainments, 
and  experience,  are  specially  fitted  for  this  supervisory  work.  Fortu- 
nately, some  of  t^e  most  eminent  men  of  the  land  have  given  their  most 
faithful  service  freely  as  members  of  boards  of  education,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  still  further  gratitude  and  congratulation  that  some  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  land  or  world  have  been  engaged  as 
soperintendents  of  instruction  of  our  cities. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these,  earliest  in  the  field,  was  John 
D.  Philbrick,  ll.  d.,  who  became  the  superintendent  of  Boston  schools 
January  10, 1857,  having  previously  been  a  teacher  in  those  schools, 
principal  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  that  State.  It  is  acknowledged  the  world  over 
that  to  him  is  largely  and  specially  due  the  excellence  of  the  Boston 
schools.  A  thorough  man  of  affairs,  accurate  and  broad  in  his  scholar- 
ship, in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  American  institutions  and  ideas,  he 
not  only  watched  and  guided  the  Boston  schools  that  grew  under  his 
hands  for  twenty  years,  but,  by  travels  and  studies  in  different  parts  of 
this  country  and  during  two  visits  to  Europe,  one  of  which  included 
ofiBcial  duties  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  at  Vienna  and  the  other 
the  special  organization,  care,  and  management  of  the  American  exhi- 
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bition  of  education  in  Paris  in  1878,  he  had  the  rarest  opportunities  for 
extensive  persona]  observation  elsewhere  in  school  matters  and  tor  phil- 
osophical deduction  therefrom.  In  his  retirement  and  with  his  aeeuiuu< 
lations  of  literature,  of  observation,  and  of  experience  aroand  him,  in 
«pite  of  a  progressive  disease  of  the  eye  that  threatens  complete  blind- 
ness, he  has  consented  at  my  request  to  prepare  the  following  report  on 
education  in  cities,  which  I  hereby  recommend  for  publication.  Every 
one  will  see  that,  to  secure  the  fullest  benefit  to  the  millions  interested 
in  the  administration  of  education  in  our  cities  and  the  millions  yet 
unborn  to  be  affected  by  it,  the  writer  of  this  rei)ort,  possessed  of  rare 
qualifications  for  the  undertaking,  should  be  accorded  the  largest  free- 
dom in  bringing  out  his  philosophical  conclusions,  whether  they  agree 
or  not  with  the  opinions  formed  in  this  Ofiftce ;  and  I  may  add  that  I 
know  of  no  more  valuable  study  of  city  systems  of  public  instruction 
than  that  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commutsioner. 
The  Hon.  Sboretart  of  the  Intsrior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  M.  TELLER, 
Secretary. 
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onrBODUcnoir — dssioh  ahd  scops  of  the  kepost. 

An  eminent  ]iedagogne  and  saTant'  of  France  finds  one  of  the  prin- 
tApal  caoaes  of  tlie  supiremacy  of  Gennanj  in  the  matter  of  popular 
education,  in  the  exceptional  diviAon  of  the  nation  into  so  manj  inde- 
pendent sovrantiea.  A  sort  of  emulation  was  created  among  them, 
and  thus  the  improrements  realized  at  anj  one  point  were  gradually 
adopted  bj  the  entire  nation.  Hie  same  emulation  continues  to  this 
day.  In  like  m^mer  an  emulation  has  been  created  among  our  cities 
which  has  greatly  promoted  educational  progress ;  a  constant  comx^ar- 
ison  is  kept  up  by  interchanges  of  visits  and  reports,  and  esx>ecia11y  by 
the  publications  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  the  result  of  this 
comparison  being  to  hasten  the  elimination  of  faults  and  the  adoption 
of  improvements  of  erery  description. 

The  object  of  this  report  is  to  strengthen  this  tendency  to  uniformity 
of  excellence  by  a  general  surrey,  historical,  critical,  and  comparative, 
of  certain  features  and  characteristics  of  our  city  systems  of  schools,  more 
es]>ecially  those  features  and  characteristics  in  which  there  is  found 
the  greatest  diversity  in  respect  to  progress  towards  the  ideal  standard. 
>^  Comparison  through  historical  criticism  is  the  method  of  educational 
progress^  and  this  is  the  method  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow  in  the 
present  review.  The  aim  is  to  set  forth,  so  far  as  practicable  within 
the  assigned  limits,  such  facts,  figures,  and  opinions  as  may  best  enable 
each  city  to  profit  by  improvements  realized  by  other  cities.  It  is  not 
intended,  however,  to  limit  our  observation  to  the  systems  of  our  own 
conn  try.  The  educational  experience  of  the  civilized  world  is  common 
property,  and,  while  there  is  no  danger  of  overrating  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  home  comparison,  international  compariM>n  as  illustrated 
in  universal  expositions  is,  perhaps,  still  more  trnitfal  in  good  results. 
What  the  scientific  educator  needs  to  know  is  this,  namely,  the  best 
things  that  have  been  thought  and  done  relating  to  the  matters  in 
which  he  is  concerned;  not  merely  the  best  things  that  have  been 
thonght  and  done  in  his  own  neighborhood  and  in  his  own  State,  but 
in  fon-ign  countries  as  well,  and  especially  iu  those  countries  which 
hold  the  first  rank  in  civilization.  The  objector  who  tells  ns  that  the 
edncational  experience  and  opinion  of  foreign  c^mntries  are  valaeless 
to  ns  l>ecaase  of  the  diverfrence  l>etween  their  civilizations  and  ours, 
betrays  his  ignorance  and  reveals  his  incoini>etency  for  educational 
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direction.  Modem  civilization  is  rapidly  tending  to  uniformity  and 
unity.  Each  nation  is  hastening  more  and  more  to  adopt  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  all  the  others. 

The  educational  element  of  civilization  forms  no  exception  to  this 
general  drift  of  things.  Methods  of  teaching  have  nothing  to  do  with 
national  boundaries.  The  best  is  the  best  everywhere.  The  essential 
elements  of  a  good  school  system  are  the  same  in  every  country. 
There  is  only  one  best  way  of  securing  and  retaining  efficient  teachers. 
A  model  primary  school  in  Paris,  with  its  appurtenances,  apparatus, 
fittings,  and  program,  would  be  no  less  a  model  primary  school  in  Wash- 
ington. If  Germany  has  worked  out  the  model  school  room,  all  nations 
must  copy  it.  If  America  devises  the  best  school  desk,  it  must  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  civilized  world.  Prussia  institutes  the  normal  school ; 
every  other  nation  adox^ts  it.  The  really  good  local  thing,  the  outgrowth 
of  educational  laws,  that  stands  the  test  of  experiment,  in  time  becomes 
general.  In  the  mean  time  innumerable  whims,  fancies,  and  strange 
vagaries  claim  attention  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  then  disappear, 
leaving  no  beneficial  trace;  hence,  reference  to  foreign  examples  be- 
comes indispensable  to  our  purpose. 

Urban  and  rural  schools  are  not  and  cannot  be,  and  perhaps  need  not 
be,  the  same  in  all  respects.  In  the  large  city  and  the  small  village  or 
rural  district  the  conditions  of  life  in  general  and  of  school  life  in  par- 
ticular are  not  the  same ;  that  which  is  easy  in  the  one  is  difficult  iu 
the  other ;  certain  results  which  suffice  in  the  one,  suffice  not  in  the 
other.  The  rural  district,  more  favorable  in  some  respects,  in  others  is 
less  favorable  than  the  city,  and  in  some  cases  the  figures  in  the  sta- 
tistical exhibits  of  city  and  rural  systems  are  not  easily  harmonized. 
In  the  country  there  is  a  high  degree  of  equality  iu  the  social  condition 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  city  we  find  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  pov- 
erty :  in  one  quarter  we  find  tenement  houses  crowded  with  human 
beings  whose  earnings  afford  only  thd  means  of  a  bare  subsistence, 
while  another  quarter  is  composed  of  princely  dwellings  filled  with 
every  luxury  that  wealth  can  buy.  In  the  city  the  financial  resources 
easily  afford  the  means  of  supporting  schools  the  year  round,  while  the 
sessions  of  rural  schools  will  perhaps  scarcely  average  six  months. 
The  pupils  in  the  city  are  almost  universally  destined  to  industrial  or 
commercial  pursuits,  while  in  the  country  they  are  destined  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  In  the  country  the  pupils  acquire,  during  the 
school  period,  habits  of  industry  and  labor;  in  the  city  they  have  little 
opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  manual  labor.  In  the  city  or- 
gauization  specialization  is  the  characteristic  most  prominent;  in  that 
of  the  rural  district,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  characterisiJtie  is 
the  absence  of  specialization.  The  city  system  bas  different  grades  of 
schools;  the  rural  has  not.  The  former  assigns  to  each  teacher  i)upils 
of  nearly  the  same  age  and  advancement  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  those 
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only  of  one  sex  5  the  latter  requires  the  teacher  to  govern  and  instruct 
pupils  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The  cities  draw  to  themselves  the 
highest  grade  of  teaching  talent,  and  over  the  work  of  these  teachers 
superintendents  exercise  a  far  more  effective  supervision  than  is  en- 
joyed by  country  schools.  These  and  other  points  of  difference  between 
the  conditions  incident  to  city  and  country  schools  make  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  a  different  thing  from  that  of  the  latter  5  hence  it 
is  evident  that  an  advantage  may  be  gained  by  a  separate  treatment  of 
the  characteristics  and  problems  of  city  systems  as  herein  proposed. 

The  reporter  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  does  not 
here  attempt  to  present  a  complete  statement  of  the  organization,  workings^ 
or  results  of  the  city  systems.  The  scope  of  the  report  is  much  more  re- 
stricted, its  aim  being  limited  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  peculiar 
excellences  and  defects  which  are  local,  for  the  most  part,  or  sectional, 
with  a  view  to  the  promoting  of  the  generalization  of  the  former  aud 
the  elimination  of  the  latter. 

THE  IMPOBTANCE   OP  THE  SUBJECT. 


In  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  and  importance  of  our  city  systems 
of  public  instruction,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  magnitude  and 
growth,  both  absolute  and  relative,  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
country.  The  information  for  this  purpose  is  contained  in  the  following 
summary,  taken  from  the  Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census: 


Date. 


1790 

IBOO 

1810 

1820 ! 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1800 

1870 

1880 


Population  of 
United  SUtes. 


3, 929. 214 

6,308,483 

7. 239. 881 

9,633,822 

12, 866, 020 

17, 069, 453 

23, 191, 876 

31,443.321 

38, 558, 371 

60, 155, 783 


No.  of  cities. 


6 

6 

11 

13 

26 

44 

85 

141 

226 

286 


Population  of 
cities. 


131, 472 

210, 873 

356,920 

475, 135 

864,509 

1,453.904 

2.897,586 

5,072.256 

8, 071, 875 

11.318,547 


Inhabitants  of 
cities  in  each 
100  of  the  to- 
tal popula- 
tion. 


3.3 
3.9 
4.9 
4.9 
6.7 

as 

12.5 
16.1 
20.9 
22.5 


By  "cities''  is  hero  meant  municipalities,  whether  with  town  or  city 
organization,  containing  a  population  of  8,000  and  upwards.  Of  these 
cities,  we  find  that  there  was  in  1880  the  enormous  number  of  286,  con- 
taining an  aggregate  population  of  11,318,547,  or  22J  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  i)res- 
ent  moment  the  ratio  of  the  urban  to  the  whole  population  has  reached 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred,  or  one  to  four.  But  the  fact  of  growth,  both 
absolute  and  relative,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  striking.  If  we  go  back 
only  fifty  years,  we  find  that  there  were  only  twenty-six  cities,  or  less 
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than  one-tenth  of  the  present  number;  and  that  these  cities  contained 
only  804,509  inhabitants,  or  little  more  than  one- thirteenth  of  the  pres- 
ent urban  population.  Such  has  been  the  growth  of  our  cities.  But 
this  growth  appears  even  more  remarkable  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  growth  of  the  whole  population.  Fifty  years  ago  the  urban  popu- 
lation was  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  entire  population ;  now,  as  already 
stated,  it  is  not  less  than  one  to  four,  the  ratio  having  increased  fully 
fourfold. 

The  application  of  science  to  productive  industry  and*  the  use  of  steam 
as  a  motor  have  made  this  astonishing  growth  of  urban  population  pos- 
sible. By  the  continued  operation  of  these  agencies,  the  proportion  of 
city  population  will  no  doubt  be  still  more  largely  increased  in  the 
future.  This  enormous  increase  of  cities  is  likely  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely.   Science  cannot  predict  its  limits. 

Statistics  are  not  available  to  exhibit  with  completeness  the  growth 
and  actual  development  of  the  provisions  and  results  of  the  public 
school  systems  of  our  cities ;  but  the  full  and  comprehensive  statistics 
of  city  systems  published  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  as  furnished  voluntarily  by  school  officials,  afford 
sufficient  data  for  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  colossal  propor- 
tions of  this  educational  agency.  This  statistical  exhibit  comprises  263 
cities  and  towns  containing  a  population  of  7,600  and  upwards,  of  which 
the  total  number  is  310. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  for  school  purposes  in  259  of  these 
cities  (the  number  reporting  this  item)  amounted  in  1882  to  the  sum  of 
t27,89  4,427. 

The  total  legal  school  population  in  the  239  cities  that  reported  this 
item  amounted  to  2,859,287,  the  actual  school  population  (that  is,  the 
number  of  children  of  the  usual  age  of  school  attendance,  estimated  to 
be  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  the  basis  of  estimation  adopted 
by  the  Commissioner)  being  2,079,188. 

The  estimated  real  value  of  property  used  for  school  purposes  in  the 
240  cities  reporting  this  item  amounted  to  $94,294,153. 

The  total  enrolment  in  263  cities  amounted  to  1,821,773. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  253  cities,  the  number  reporting  this 
item,  was  1,204,763. 

Moreover,  in  estimating  the  importance  of  our  city  systems  of  schools, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  influence  of  citi<\s  in  determining 
the  general  welfare  is  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  numbers  of  their 
population.  They  are  the  centres  of  wealth,  culture,  science,  business 
enterprise,  and  social  and  political  influence.  The  role  of  cities  is,  no 
doubt,  to  become  in  the  future  far  more  imi)ortant,  relatively,  than  it 
is  now.  Hence,  it  is  in  our  cities  that  all  the  power  of  education  is 
needed.^    The  future  of  our  cities  will  be  largely  what  education  makes 


^  C'est  dans  le  gouyernement  r^pnblioain  qae  Pon  a  besoin  de  toiite  la  palssance  de 
I'Mncation. —  MoNTBSQUiEn. 
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it  and  the  future  of  our  country  will  be  largely  what  the  cities  make 
it.  What  but  education  is  to  settle  the  question  how  far  self  govern- 
ment is  to  be  practicable  in  our  populous  cities  f  And  in  this  connection 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  schooling  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
youthful  portion  of  our  urban  population  is  afforded  by  the  city  systems 
of  public  instruction. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMABY  OP  THE  NUMBER  AND  POPULATION  OF  CITIES. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  toums  and  cities  containing  a  population  of  4,000,  7,500,  8,000 
and  upwards,  respeotivelyf  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories. 


State*  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

minois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Looisiana  — 

Haine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi ... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


4.000 

and  up 

wards. 


7,600   I    8,000 
and  ap-'and  up- 
wards. I  wards. 


4 

1 
10 

4 
33 

1 

3 

6 
37 
27 
19 
10 
11 

3 
19 

5 

85 
26 

8 

4 
14 

4 


3 

1 

6 

2 

14 

1 

2 

5 

22 

12 

10 

4 

5 

2 

8 

8 

39 

12 

4 

1 

5 

2 


2 

1 

6 

2 

13 

1 

1 

5 

18 

11 

10 

4 

.  5 

2 

6 

3 

37 

11 

4 

1 

5 

2 


States  and  Territories. 


Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.? 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 


4,000 
and  up- 
wards. 


4 

9 
28 
69 

4 

46 
1 

56 

16 
3 
5 

11 
7 

11 
4 

20 
1 
1 
2 
2 


7,500 
and  up- 
wards. 


624 


1 
5 

13 

34 
2 

22 
1 

29 
6 
2 
4 
5 
2 
7 
1 

10 


1 
2 


8,000 
and  up- 
wards. 


1 
5 

12 

84 
2 

20 
1 

28 
6 
2 
4 
5 
2 
6 
1 
9 


1 
2 


810 
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Alphabetical  list  of  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  containing  a  population  of  7,500 
and  upwards  J  divided  into  five  classes^  according  to  population. 

[Cities  of  the  first  class :  Population,  200,000  and  upwards.] 


Baltimore,  Md  . 
Boeton,  Mass  . . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Chioa;:o,  111 


332,313  1 1  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 
362,839  1 1  New  Orleans,  La. 


566,663 
503,185 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


255, 139 

216,090 

1, 206, 299 


Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St  Louis,  Mo 


[Cities  of  the  second  class:  Population,  100,000  to  200,000.] 


Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Detroit,  Mich , 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 


155, 134 
160, 146 
116,  340 
120,722 


Louisville,  Ky. . 
Milwaukee,  Wis 
Newark,  N.J... 


12.3,  758 
115,587 
136,508 


Pittsburgh,  Pa  ... 
Providence,  IL I . . 
Washington,  D.  C 


847, 170 
233,959 
350.518 


156, 389 
104,857 
147,293 
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AlpiiobeHeal  litJ  <if  eitie»  a«i 
and  vptcard*,  divided 


I  e/  at  Uniltd  Slata  amlaimng  a  jHipuIafitm  o/  7,500 
■e  cJastri,  aetordiag  to  populalion  —  Coatiuued. 


IClUMoftbefuDTtta 


AUuMOb 

Brldgoport,  Conn  ■  ■ 

Cuideii,K  J 

ClwrlMMD,&C 

CaviugtBD,  Kj. 

D^trakOUo    

DanTST,  Colo 

XU»botU,K.J 

XTl«,Pa 

XTtaavllle,  lud 

7*UlUver,UitH... 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind  .. 
Oninil  Baplda,  Ulc! 
Huiiibnrg,  Fa 


IT,«09  ,  Hirlfonl.  UODB  . 
27,643  ;  HDhakeD.tI.J.. 
41,050  I  Lancsaler.Pa... 
4S, Ml  I   Lvwreuce, Uu* 

■ia.120  '  1,rnn,Mua 

38,  STB  I  ^aocbcaler,  N.  1 
K,e2»  I  llgmpliLii, Tmn. 
28, 239  '  IHlDDBipallB,  Ulj 

77.737  !l  Uobile,  AU 

S9.SSU  I  KuhcU]v.T«nii, 
18,  Mil  li  Kvw  Bedford.  U 
2ti,m  I   OakUiml.  Cal... 


I   0[daIia,N 


(ClUea  of  the  ftfth  obM :  Papatatlan,  7,(00  to  !5,IW0.) 


AdrtamMloh 

13, USB 

ie.cw3 

8.1(7S 
18.110 
tt,4W 
S,M1 
8,  MS 
10,105 
11,111 
ft,  US 

»,Itr7 
e,72J 

13,808 
8,057 

10,*50 

B,011 
1!,258 

7.7H 
10,104 
12,802 
Jl,7« 
14.007 

n,MB 

10,038 
0,042 

8.313 
10,  «M 
10,133 
18,410 
13.343 
18,063 
10,603 

D       tU    P                   ' 

,  Bri.lKelD«,N.J 

b™vu>.,m.« 

:  BurltDgtun,  Iowa  — 
BorllBKWiO.  Vt 

jj                  Iowa         ' 

AloumaTta.  V. 

Dowtnr,Ill 

DQbnqnr.Io-a 

XnuAibor.  Uloh.... 

AppUWftWl. 

Atcbi»t>,Ku> 

AMlobon'.HMj 

Ciu.lon.  Ohio 

CrdnrKapbU-Iowa.. 
Ch.l»r».  Mm. 

But  Saginaw,  Uloh. . 
Ka,l8t.L«ill,ni.-.. 
Eui  Claiie,  Wi« 

Elgll.,  Ill 

Aobnra.».T 

8,  ma      ChUllcolbp.  Oblo 

11,013      CIlDton,Uua 

18, 850      ColuniLia,  Pa 

Aantn.IU 

■B.   «..  u. 

FrBniont.Ohio 

Fn*porl,Ill 

C.lMburB,m 

OloncHler.lbH...- 
Ormowicb,  CoDn.... 

HuoolbaL  Us 

bvcitr. '■■•^ 

BelUIro,  Oblo 

»tnerUte.IU 

B.wlj.««» 

Bldderucd,  Me 

0.373 
8,025 

10.  AM 
8.150 

llOSl 

17,180 

Colnnibo^G« 

CohoM.X.Y 

Cui..rotd.N.H 

Coon.:!!  BlQlh,  Io*a. 
Cnmberl-nd,  lid  .... 

Dallaa,  TBI  

Canbnrj-,  Conn 

DanTllto.m 

8.044 
8.78T 
::U,M1 
12.4-iO 
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Alphabetical  list  of  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  containing  a  populaiion  of  7,500 
and  upwards,  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to  population  —  Continaed. 

[Cities  of  the  fifth  class :  PopnlatioQ,  7,500  to  25,000— Continaed.] 


Haverhill,  Mass 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y.. 

Hoaston,  Tex 

Had80ii,N.Y 

IrontoOfOhio 

lthaca,N.Y 

Jackson,  Mich 

Jacksonville,  Fla  — 

Jacksonville,  111 

Jainestown,  N.  Y 

Janesville,  Wis 

Jefferson ville,  Ind  . . . 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Joliet,Ill 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Kingston,  N.Y 

Key  West,  Fla 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Lansing,  Mich 

La  Salle,  HI 

Lawrence,  Kans 

LeadviUe,  Colo 

Leavenworth,  Kans. . 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lima,  Ohio 

Lewiston,  Me^ 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Lincoln,  R.  I 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Lockport,  N.Y 

Logansport-,  Ind 

LonglshindCity.  N.  Y 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Macon,  Ga 

Madison,  Ind 

Madison,  Wis 

Maiden,  Mass 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Mailboru',  Mass 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Mead  ville.  Pa 

Medford,  Mass 

Meriden,  Conn..y^.... 

Milford,  Mass 

Middletown,N.  Y... 


18, 742 

21, 915 

8,105 

16, 613 

8,670 

8,857 

9, 105  i 

16, 105 

7,650 

10,927 

9,357 

9,018 

9,357 

8,880 

11,657 

12,117 

18,344 

9,890 

9,693 

14,505 

14,860 

8,319 

7,847 

8,510 

14,820 

16,546 

8,778 

16,656 

7.567 

19,083 

13,003 

13,765 

13,138 

13,522 

11,198 

17,129 

11,183 

15,959 

12,749 

8,945 

10,324  I 

12,017  I 

9,859  I 

10, 127  I 

8,212 

8,860 

7,573 

15,540 

9,310 

8,494 


Moline,  HI 

MiUville,N.J 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Montgomery,  Ala.... 

Mnskegon,  Mich 

Nashua,  N.H 

Natick,  Mass 

Newark,  Ohio 

New  Albany,  Ind — 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y  . 
New  Britain,  Conn  . . 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Newbargh,N.Y 

Newburyport,  Mass . 

New  Castle,  Pa 

New  London,  Conn  . . 

Newport,  Ky 

Newport,  R I 

Newton,  Mass 

Norfolk,  Va 

Norristown,  Pa 

North  Adams,  Mass . 
Northampton,  Mass  . 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

Orange,  N.  J 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Ottawa,  111 

OttuQiwa,  Iowa 

Padacah,  Ky 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Petersburg,  Va 

Pittsfield,  Mass 

Phunfieia,  N.  J 

Port  Huron,  Mich  ... 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 

Portland,  Oreg 

Portsmouth,  N.  H . . . 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Portsmouth,  Va 

Pottsville,  Pa 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . . 

Quincy,  Mass 

Racine,  Wis 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Richmond,  Ind 

Rookford,Iil 

RockIshuid,IU 


7,800 

7,660 

8,295 

16, 713 

11.262 

13.397 

8,470 

0,600 

16,423 

12. 679 

11,800 

17,166 

18,049 

18,538 

8,418 

10,537 

20,433 

15,693 

16,995 

21,966 

13,063 

10, 191 

12, 172 

13,956 

15. 112 

10,341 

13. 207 

15,748 

21, 116 

7,834 

9.004 

8,036 

19,030 

21,656 

13,364 

8,125 

8,883 

8,678 

17, 577 

9,690 

11,  321 

11.390 

13, 253 

20, 207 

10,  570 

16,031 

9,265 

12,742 

13,129 

11,669 


Rockland,  Me 

Rome,  N.Y 

Rutland,  Vt 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

San  Antonio.  Tex. . . 

San  Jo86,  Cal 

Schenectady.  N.  Y. . 
Saratoga  Springs.N.  Y 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Selma,  Ala 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Shreveport,  La 

Somervllle,  Mass 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Springfield,  HI 

Springfield,  Ohio  .... 

Stamford,  Conn 

Steubenville,  Ohio... 

SUll water,  Minn 

Stockton,  Cal 

Taunton,  Mass 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Titusville,  Pa 

Topeka,  Kans 

Vicksburg,  Miss. . .'. . 

Vincennes,  Ind 

Virginia  City,  Nev  . . 

Waltbam,  Mass 

Warwick,  R.  I 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

Watertown,  Wis 

Westfield,  Mass 

WestTioy,  N.  Y.... 
Weymouth,  Mass — 
Wilkes- Barfe,  Pa.... 

Williamsport,  Pa 

Wilmington,  N.C... 

Winona,  Minn 

Wobum.  Mass 

Windham,  Conn 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Yonkers,  N.Y 

York.  Pa 

Youngs  town,  Ohio... 
Zanesville,  Ohio 


7,6M 

12,194 

12,149 

21,420 

10,525 

20,768 

15,838 

20,550 

12,567 

13,656 

8,421 

9,561 

7,529 

8,184 

.10. 147 

8,000 

24,933 

13,280 

19,743 

20,730 

11,297 

12,003 

9,055 

10,282 

21, 213 

7,879 

9,046 

15,452 

.  U,  814 

7,680 

10, 917 

11,712 

12,164 

17,806 

10,697 

7.883 

7,587 

8,820 

10,  570 

23,339 

18,934 

17,350 

10, 208 

10, 931 

8,264 

16,050 

18,892 

13,940 

15,435 

18,113 
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14  CIBCULARS   OF   INFOBMATION   FOB    1885. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  schools  of  cities  are  controlled  and  managed  by  local  boards, 
variously  designated  in  different  sections  of  the  country  as  school  com- 
mittees, school  visitors,  school  directors,  school  trustees,  school  com- 
missioners, and  school  boards.  These  boards  differ  not  only  in  name, 
but  they  differ  very  considerably  in  respect  to  number,  mode  of  election , 
tenure  of  of&ce,  powers,  and  duties,  but  for  the  most  part  they  directly 
represent  the  opinions  and  will  of  the  people  themselves  in  reference  to 
the  maintenance  and  condition  of  their  schools.  The  American  school 
system  is  largely  founded  on  the  idea  of  local  competency  in  the  man- 
agement of  educational  affairs;  hence  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  city  systems  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  school  boards  ; 
and  there  is  no  one  problem  connected  with  the  economy  of  these  sys- 
tems so  important  and  so  difi&cult  of  solution  as  that  of  securing  com- 
petent school  boards.  In  Prussia  they  say,  ''As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school ;''  in  Holland  they  say,  ''As  your  inspection  is,  so  is  your  school ;" 
with  us  it  would  be  more  fundamentally  true  to  say,  "As  is  your  school 
board,  so  are  your  schools."  Nobody  denies  that  the  men  chosen  to 
serve  on  a  city  school  board  ought  to  be  the  foremost  citizens  in  respect 
to  intelligence,  integrity  of  character,  public  spirit,  sound  judgment, 
and  social  standing.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult 
to  reach  this  standard.  The  school  boards  are  probably  few  and  far 
between  among  whose  members  there  are  not  some  persons  unqualified 
for  a  trust  of  such  importance.  This  office  is  not  unfrequently  used  by 
young  politicians  and  old  politicians  of  the  inferior  order  as  a  step])ing- 
stone  to  coveted  political  places.  In  too  many  instances  it  is  sought 
for  by  patieutless  doctors  and  clientless  lawyers  as  a  means  of  profes- 
sional advertising.  It  is  too  often  traded  off  by  politicians,  for  assistance 
in  running  the  political  machine,  to  incompetent  persons,  who  are  grati- 
fied by  the  local  notoriety  which  it  affords.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  great 
credit  must  be  accorded  to  our  city  school  boards;  the  great  and  undis- 
puted success  of  the  city  systems,  generally  speaking,  is  the  measure 
of  their  merit.  The  worthy  and  the  competent  have  far  outnumbered 
the  unworthy  and  incompetent.  The  roll  of  every  school  board  bears 
the  names  of  members  who  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  fellow 
citizens  for  their  faithful,  self  sacrificing,  judicious,  and  persevering 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  school  interest. 

The  city  boards  of  education  differ  very  considerably  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  members  of  which  they  are  composed,  this  number  ranging 
between  the  extremes  of  three  and  fifty  and,  in  many  instances,  being 
not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the  city  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  Boston  board,  previously  to  its  reorganization  in  1870,  was  carried 
up,  in  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  adjacent  municipalities,  to  the 
unwieldy  number  of  116.  Pittsburgh,  with  a  population  of  about  oue- 
nintli  of  that  of  New  York,  has  a  board  more  than  50  per  cent,  larger; 
14 
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Louisville,  with  a  population  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  St.  Louis,  has 
a  board  of  equal  size.    The  Denver  board  consists  of  only  six  members^ 

The  boards  differ  not  only  in  the  proportion  of  members,  but  also  in 
respect  to  mode  of  election  and  tenure  of  office.  The  boards  are  consti- 
tuted by  provision  of  the  State  laws ;  in  some  States  there  is  a  general 
provision  therefor ;  in  others  city  boards  are  constituted  by  provision 
contained  in  the  city  charters.  In  a  few  cases  special  provision  is  made 
to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  particular  cities.  In  general  the  members 
are  elected  by  popular  vote  to  represent  subdivisions  or  wards  of  cities 
and  to  hold  office  for  two  or  three  years,  one-half  or  *one-third  of  the 
members  being  elected  each  year. 

The  aim  of  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  our  schools  has  been  to 
separate  their  administration  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  influence  of 
party  politics.  In  this  direction,  however,  much  remains  to  be  desired. 
Everywhere  there  are  unscrupulous  politicians  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
improve  every  opportunity  to  sacrilice  the  interests  of  the  schools  to  the 
purposes  of  the  political  machine.  Here  is  found  the  source  of  the  most 
general,  as  well  as  the  most  serious,  evil  of  our  city  systems.  Long  ago 
this  evil  became  so  grievous  in  some  of  our  largest  cities  that  the  elec- 
tion of  school  boards  by  popular  vote  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  New 
York  it  was  replaced  by  appointment  by  the  mayor;  in  Philadelphia,  by 
appointment  by  judges  of  a  superior  court;  in  Chicago,  by  election  by 
the  city  council.  In  other  cities  various  expedients  have  been  resorted 
to  as  safeguards  against  the  ^^ harmful  influence  of  ward  politicians"  in 
the  administration  of  school  affairs:  in  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  the 
members  of  the  central  school  board  are  elected  by  the  local  school 
boards;  in  Boston  for  a  number  of  years  past  the  members  have  been 
elected  on  a  general  ticket.  Perhaps  there  is  no  city  whose  school 
board  is  constituted  in  a  more  objectionable  manner  than  that  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  which  is  merely  a  special  committee  of  the  city  coancil^ 
holding  office  for  one  year  only.  On  the  other  hand/it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  city  has  ever  come  nearer  to  the  realization  of  the  ideal  school 
board  than  has  the  city  of  Denver.  The  members  of  this  board  have 
been,  from  its  origin,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  on  the 
ground,  unexceptionable  in  respect  to  character,  ability,  and  faithful 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  choice  has  been  made  at 
a  special  election  for  this  purpose  alone,  without  any  connection  what- 
ever with  municipal  or  State  elections. /I  am  far  from  concluding,  how- 
ever, that  this  happy  result  is  attributable  solely  to  the  mode  of  election ; 
it  is  due  to  a  peculiar  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  mode  of  election;  and  the  long  continuation  of  similar  results  is  too 
much  to  expect.  In  a  few  States  women  have  been  made  eligible  to 
school  boards,  not,  however,  as  yet  with  any  marked  results ;  and  in 
several  States  women  have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  school  suffrage^ 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  political  and  other  corrupting  influences 
in  the  election  of  school  boards;  but  as  yet  women  have  shown  but 

15 
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little  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  this  franchise.^  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  two  directly  opposite  expedients  of  extending  the  snfirage  to 
women  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  of  suppressing  even  male  suf- 
frage have  been  adopted  as  means  of  securing  more  competent  school 
boards;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  problem  remains  unsolved; 
and  without  doubt  this  is  the  supreme  educational  problem  which  re- 
mains for  our  educational  statesmanship  to  grapple  with. 

In  a  few  cities  there  are  local  school  boards  sharing  the  responsibility 
of  school  management  with  the  general  board,  notably  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Pittsburgh.  In  the  last  two  they  are  elected  by  the 
people ;  in  the  first  this  mode  of  election  has  been  replaced  with  great 
advantage  by  election  by  the  general  board.  Experience  has  proved 
that  independent  local  boards  are  not  only  undesirable,  but  highly 
objectionable.  But  local  managing  boards,  wholly  dependent  on  the 
general  board,  both  in  respect  to  appointment  and  functions,  as  in  the 
London  system,  seem  to  be  not  only  desirable  but  quite  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  large  city  systems.  In  Philadelphia  the  adminis- 
tration affords  a  remarkable  example  of  decentralization,  there  being  no 
less  than  tbirty-one  local  boards,  comprising  from  ten  to  twenty  mem- 
bers each.  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  striking  example  of 
centralization,  the  vast  and  eflftcient  school  system  of  that  city  being 
administered  by  a  single  director,  without  the  interference  or  support 
of  any  school  board  whatever. 

The  primary  school  board  of  Boston  (appointed  by  the  grammar  school 
board),  which  was  abolished  thirty  years  ago,  consisted  of  about  two 
hundred  members,  the  idea  being  to  make  the  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  teachers  under  its  charge. 

The  following  table  shows  (1)  the  population  of  a  few  representative 
cities,  (2)  the  number  of  members  in  each  school  board  in  those  cities, 
(3)  the  terms  of  service,  (4)  the  representation,  and  (5)  the  mode  of  choice. 


Cities. 


Now  York 

Chioaj;o , 

Boston 

St.  Loais 

CiDcinnati 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Baffalo 

Louisville 

Worcester 


Population. 


1, 206, 299 
503,185 
862,839 
850,518 
255,139 
160, 146 
156.889 
155,134 
123,758 
58,291 


No.  of 
members. 


J 


21 
15 
25 
26 
50 
18 
33 


26 
25 


Term  of 
service. 


3  years  . . 
2  years  . . 
8  yctart  . . 
2  years  . 
8  years  . 
2  years  . 
8  years  . 

1  year  . . 

2  years  . 

3  years  . 


Kepresenta- 
tion. 


How  chosen. 


At  large  —    Mayor. 

At  largo People. 

At  large People. 

Ward,  2 People. 

Ward,  2 ,  People. 

Ward,  1 '  People. 

Ward,  1 1  School  directors. 

At  large  —  j  President  city  connoil. 

Ward,  2 People. 

At  large 1  People. 


Organization. — In  Massachusetts  cities  the  mayors  are  ex  officio  pres- 
idents of  the  school  boards,  but  in  general  school  boards  elect  their 

» In  1883  in  the  State  of  New  HampshirOi  where  women  have  been  granted  the  school 
franchise,  less  than  a  hundred  women,  it  is  said,  voted  for  school  officers. 
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presiding  officers  from  their  owu  members^  There  are  two  prevailing 
types  of  organization  for  the  performance  of  administrative  duties,  of 
which  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  may  be  taken  as  examples.  The  St. 
Louis  board  has  only  twelve  standing  committees,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  On  teachers;  (2)  on  lands  and  claims;  (3)  on  leasing;  (4)  on 
building;  (5)  on  course  of  study,  text  books,  and  apparatus;  (6)  on 
auditing ;  (7)  publications  and  supplies ;  (8)  on  the  library ;  (9)  on  jan- 
itors; (10)  on  ways  and  means;  (II)  on  salaries;  and  (12)  on  rules  and 
regulations.  Of  these  committees,  only  three  (1,  5,  and  12)  have  direct 
reference  to  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline,  the  other 
nine  being  business  committees.  There  are  no  committees  whatever  on 
school  districts  or  schools^  although  the  committee  on  teachers  acts  as 
standing  committee  on  the  normal  school  and  is  required  to  visit  and 
perform  some  other  duties  in  respect  to  the  high  school.  / 

The  Cincinnati  board  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  twenty-five 
standing  committees,^  designated  as  follows :  Boundaries,  buildings  and 
repairs,  claims,  course  of  study  and  text  books,  discipline,  drawing, 
examinations,  fuel,  funds  and  taxes,  furniture,  German  department, 
gymnastics,  law,  lots,  music,  night  schools,  normal  S(*.hool  and  teachers' 
institute,  penmanship,  printing,  reports  and  excuses,  rules  and  regu- 
lations, salaries,  stoves  and  furnaces,  supplies^  and  ungraded  schools. 
In  addition  to  this  formidable  array  of  standing  committees,  there  are 
thirty-four  subcommittees  on  districts  and  schools. 

Nor  does  this  complete  the  list.  The  "  union  board,"  composed  in 
part  of  members  of  the  board  of  education,  which  has  charge  of  the 
high  schools,  employs  in  the  performance  of  its  functions  no  less  than 
fifteen  committees,  so  that  the  management  of  the  whole  system  of 
schools  is  shared  by  seventy  four  committees.  The  organization  of  the 
Chicago  board  belongs  to  this  type,  the  whole  number  of  its  committees 
being  seventy-nine. 

Cleveland,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  the  example  of  St.  Louis  in 
dispensing  with  district  committees  altogether  and  in  judiciously  lim- 
iting the  number  of  standing  committees.  The  old  organization  of  the 
Boston  board,  in  complication  and  decentralization,  belonged  to  the 
Cincinnati  type;  while  the  new  organization,  in  simplicity  and  centrali- 
zation, and  consequent  efficiency  and  absence  of  friction,  approaches 
much  more  nearly  that  of  St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis  type  of  organization 
is,  no  doubt,  much  better  than  that  of  Cincinnati. 

Powers  and  duties. — For  the  most  part  school  boards  are  invested 
with  authority  to  manage  whatever  relates  to  instruction  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  law  and  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
legally  provided  therefor.  They  have  the  power  to  certificate,  elect, 
and  dismiss  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation;  they  determine  the 

*  PrevioiiB  to  the  recent  reorganization,  by  which  the  number  of  members  is  rednced 
to  37  and  the  standing  committees  to  18. 
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grading  and  conrses  of  stody  of  the  i  t  ibe  the  text 

books  to  be  used.    They  make  the  regalatio      i  i<m  of  pupils 

to  the  different  grades  of  schools,  for  pr  fin       one  class  to 

another,  and  for  gradaatioa,  bat  are  not  empowered  eik^»'  to  establish 
schools  or  to  pro\ide  for  instrnction  not  anthorized  by  law.  neither  have 
they  the  castody  and  disbursement  of  the  school  moneys. 

There  are,  however,  imjiortant  cities  where  the  powers  are  mnch  more 
restricted;  far  ex^piple,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Hartford.  In 
the  former  two  the  central  boards  share  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  school  mana;;ement  with  local  boards,  having  exclnsive  control  only 
of  the  high  schools.^  They  have,  however,  control  of  three  vital  ele- 
ments of  schrKjl  economy,  namely,  (1)  that  of  determining  the  number 
of  teachers  to  l>e  employed,  (2)  of  fixing  their  salaries  (within  tlie  limits 
of  the  appropriations),  and  (3)  of  prescribing  the  text  books  and  the 
courses  of  study.  In  Hartford  we  have  perhaps  the  extreme  existing 
example  of  decentralized  administration.  In  this  city  nltraconserva- 
tism  has  succeeded  in  retaining,  until  the  present  time,  the  antiquated  I 
district  system,  which  has  been  so  long  disapproved  by  every  intelli- 1 
gent  school  man ;  each  district  raises  and  expends  its  own  school  money, 
builds  its  own  school  houses,  and  in  fact  has  almost  absolute  oontrol 
over  its  school  matters  within  the  limits  of  the  State  law,  leaving  to 
the  central  board  little  authority  except  the  control  of  the  high  school. 
Under  this  sj'stem,  while  the  wealthiest  districts  have  had.  good  schools 
maintained  on  a  liberal  scale,  the  poorer  districts  have  not  fared  so  well; 
in  some  parts  of  the  municipality  the  schools  are  hardly  adequate  to 
the  preparation  of  pupils  for  admission  to  the  high  school.  The  district 
system  is  essentially  antagonistic  to  the  great  principle  which  should 
control  school  legislation  and  school  administration,  namely,  equality 
of  burdens  and  equality  of  privileges. 

In  contrast  to  these  examples  of  decentralized  power  there  are  some 
cities  where  a  single  moderate  sized  board  exercises  almost  absolute 
authority  in  the  management  of  school  affairs.  Of  this  number  New 
York  and  St.  Louis  are  the  most  prominent.  In  New  York  the  board 
has  almost  unlimited  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  school  property, 
not  being  dei)endeut  on  any  municipal  body  either  for  the  purchase  of 
sites  or  the  erection  of  school-houses.  The  St.  Louis  board  has  still 
larger  powers,  and  that  city  is  one  of  the  few  municipalities  where  the 
school  boards  are  intrusted  with  the  disbursement  of  school  moneys. 
All  boards,  with  perhaps  the  exception  mentioned  below,  are  proba- 
bly alike  in  one  particular,  namely-,  in  being  limited  by  law,  or  by  the 
action  of  some  other  city  authority,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  they 
may  expend  for  school  pur  poses.  The  school  boards  of  Massachusetts, 
though  invested  with  less  power  in  some  respects  than  those  in  some 
other  sections,  possess  one  power  which  is  peculiar  and  highly  impor- 
tant: they  have  the  right  to  determine  absolutely  the  nnn^ber,  the  grade, 
and  rates  of  salaries  of  teachers,  without  regard  to  the  amount  appro- 

18  1  In  Pitteborgh  of  the  colored  schools  also. 
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priated  for  this  purpose  by  municipal  authorities.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
the  municipal  authorities  have  the  power  to  stop  school  expenses  and 
close  the  schools  at  the  end  of  six  months  in  each  year  if  they  think  the 
scale  of  expenditure  is  too  high  for  the  approval  of  the  popular  will. 
This  balance  of  power,  which  has  long  been  a  feature  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, has  worked  most  satisfactorily,  giving  to  the  board  sufficiency  of 
independence  in  the  matter  of  expenditures  and  to  the  administrators  of 
the  public  revenue  the  power  to  check  any  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
school  boards.  This  wise,  far-reaching,  and  fruitful  provision  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  very  best  features  of  the  system.  The  result  has  been  a' 
liberal  support  of  the  schools,  while  the  tendency  to  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  school  boards  and  the  tendency  to  parsimony  on  the  part 
of  city  councils  have  been  kept  under  wholesome  restraint.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  schools  have  in  no  case  been  actually  suspended  from 
lack  of  funds. 

Another  important  power  which  is  beheved  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
school  boards  of  this  State  is  that  of  providing  school  accommodations 
temi)orarily  without  regard  to  municipal  appropriations  therefor.  The 
result  of  this  power  is  that,  as  a  rule,  no  children  are  deprived  of  school- 
ing from  lack  of  school  accommodations. 

School  boards  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  respecting  their  power 
in  purchasing  sites  and  building  school-houses,  namely:  (1)  the  class  exer- 
cising all  the  power  in  purchasing  sites  and  building  school-houses,  (2) 
the  class  which  divides  this  power  with  the  city  council,  (3)  the  class 
which  has  no  authority  whatever  in  providing  school  accommodations. 

St.  Louis  aftords  an  example  of  the  first  class;  Chicago  and  Boston, 
of  the  second  class;  Philadelphia  and  Hartford,  of  the  third.  In  Chi- 
cago the  sites  are  purchased  by  the  city  council;  the  rest  is  done  by 
the  school  board.  In  Boston  uptil  1875  the  school  board  had  no  au- 
tliority  in  determining  the  location  or  character  of  the  school-houses; 
since  that  date  they  have  had  the  veto  power,  both  in  respect  to  location 
and  plans,  and  this  division  of  power  has  thus  far  proved  very  satis- 
factory. Hiul  this  veto  power  been  given  twenty  years  earlier  the  four 
story  school-houses  in  that  city  would  have  been  fewer. 

The  history  of  city  systems  of  schools  makes  it  evident  that  in  the 
matter  of  administration  the  tendency  is  towards  a  greater  centraliza- 
tion and  permanency  of  authority  and  that  this  tendency  is  in  the 
direction  of  progress  and  improvement.^  No  doubt  excessive  decentral* 
ization  of  administration  has  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  im- 
provement in  every  department  of  our  free  school  system.* 

ORGANIZATION   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  characteristic  fact  in  the  i)edagogical  organization  of  our  city 


*  A  student  of  Huh  subject  would  also  do  well  to  note  the  experiences  in  Ohio  and 
other  States  along  the  line  of  application  of  the  so-called  Akron  school  law  for  the 
organization  of  city  boards  of  education. 

'For  the  writer's  observations  ou  ** Snperyision''  see  pages  5t^-59.  19 
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schools  is  the  division  of  the  schools  into  three  grades :  the  hi^b,  gram- 
mar, and  primary.  The  demarcation  between  the  primary  and  grammsff 
divisions  has  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  grammar  and 
primary  courses  of  study  taken  together  constitute  the  elementary 
course  and  should  be  considered  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  constitute  two  distinct  categories  of  in- 
struction. The  high  school  belongs  to  secondary  instruction,  or  the 
first  stage  of  liberal  education.  Elementary  education  is  that  which  is 
deemed  essential  for  every  citizen,  whatever  may  be  his  destinatioD, 
and  hence  it  is  that  which  is  generally  considered  as  obligatory.  The 
high  school,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  desirable  that  it  shoald  be 
open  to  all,  is  not  expected  to  give  instruction  to  the  masses  of  pupils. 
In  theory  there  is  a  very  considerable  approximation  to  uniformity  in 
respect  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  elementary  course,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  in  respect  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
grammar  and  high  school  courses.  In  general  it  is  intended  so  to  frame 
the  elementary  course,  as  to  its  stages  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  that  the  average  pupil  may  complete  it  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
provided  the  system  of  instruction  is  conducted  with  sound  judgment 
and  efficiency.  While  there  is  a  general  uniformity  as  to  the  upper 
limit  of  the  elementary  course  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  high  school 
course,  there  is  a  very  considerable  diversity  as  to  the  upper  limit  of 
high  school  instruction,  both  in  respect  to  the  studies  prescribed  and 
the  period  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  completed,  as  is  more 
specifically  set  forth  under  the  head  ^'High  schools."  While  the  lower 
limit  of  elementary  education  is,  of  course,  substantially  uniform  in  re- 
spect to  the  substance  of  the  matters  taught,  in  respect  to  the  age  it  is 
not  so,  the  lower  limit  as  to  age  being  six  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cities,  while  perhaps  in  a  nearly  equally  large  proportion  it  is  five. 
'  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  whole  course  of  public  instruction  is 
divided  into  three  periods  of  four  years  each,  the  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  school  courses  comprising  four  years  each ;  so  that  the  pupil 
entering  the  primary  school  at  the  age  of  six,  by  regular  promotions,  will 
have  graduated  at  the  high  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  courses 
of  these  three  grades  are  subdivided,  respectively,  into  four  divisionSi 
each  intended  to  be  completed  in  one  years  time.  The  plan  of  organ- 
ization of  which  this  is  the  type  has  been  quite  largely  adopted  in  western 
cities./  In  Cincinnati  we  find  a  somewhat  different  type  of  organization. 
Although  the  age  at  which  pupils  begin  and  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  whole  course  (12  years)  are  the  same  as  in  St.  Louis,  the  elementary 
course  is  differently  divided.  The  schools  of  the  lowest  grade  are  called 
district  schools,  with  a  course  of  instruction  comprising  five  years.  The 
schools  embraced  in  the  upper  grade  of  the  elementary  course  are 
called  iuternuMliate  schools,  with  a  curriculum  designed  to  be  completed 
in  three  years.  This  tyi)e  of  organization  is  found  to  some  extent  iu 
other  cities  in  Ohio,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  otlnT  neighboring  States. 
20 
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In  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  we  find  organizations  differing  some- 
what, not  only  from  those  described,  but  also  from  each  other.  In 
New  England  cities  very  generally  the  primary  course  comprises  three 
years,  for  pupils  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age,  while  the  grammar 
school  course  comprises  six  years.  In  Philadelphia  and  some  other 
cities,  there  is  a  separate  grade  of  schools  between  the  primary  and 
g^rammar,  with  a  course  of  study  comprising  two  or  three  years,  called 
intermediate.  In  Eichmond  the  primary  course  comprises  four  years, 
the  grammar  three,  and  the  high  three. 

Besides  this  view  of  organization,  which  regards  the  scope  of  in- 
struction, the  division  into  gi  ades,  and  the  subdivision  into  classes, 
there  is  another  view  relating  to  the  disposition  and  grouping  of  the 
grades  and  classes  into  schools  for  the  purpose  of  direction  and  manage- 
ment by  principals.  ^  In  most  cities  the  high  school  grade  constitutes  a 
separate  establishmertt,  while  there  is  much  diversity  in  the  grouping 
into  schools  of  the  classes  of  the  elementary  grades.  In  the  Western 
States,  most  commonly  elementary  schools  comprise  both  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  under  the  same  principal  and  are  housed  in  the 
same  building,  /in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
primary  and  grammar  grades  of  pupils  are  generally  instructed  in  sep- 
arate schools,  the  schools  of  either  grade  having  their  own  principals. 
In  New  York  the  primary  schools  are  very  large  establishments,  some 
schools  containing  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  pupils.  In  Boston,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  primary  schools  are  intended  to  be  establishments 
of  moderate  size,  the  maximum  primary  building  erected  in  recent  years 
containing  not  more  than  eight  school  rooms.  The  average  number  of 
teachers  to  a  primary  school  building  in  1876  was  a  little  less  than  six. 
From  one  to  three  or  four  of  these  neighborhood  primary  schools  are 
grouped  around  each  grammar  school,  in  locations  best  adapted  to  ac- 
commodate the  pupils,  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  exercising  the 
function  of  principal  of  these  schools.  This  mode  of  organization  pos- 
sesses peculiar  advantages. 

In  most  cities  the  territory  is  divided  into  districts  corresponding  to 
the  organization  of  the  schools;  that  is,  each  school  or  group  of  schools 
under  the  same  i)rincipal  has  its  own  district,  pupils  being  required  to 
attend  the  school  within  the  district  where  they  reside. 

Where  this  arrangement  exists,  a  pupil  can  have  no  choice  of  schools; 
he  must  attend  the  one  in  tbe  district  where  he  resides.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  competition  between  the  schools  in  resi)ect  to  tbe  number  or 
character  of  the  pupils  admitted.  Of  course,  such  district  limits  must 
be  established  and  rigidly  maintained  where  the  salaries  of  principals 
depend  on  the  number  of  jjupils  or  grades  of  the  classes  under  their 
direction.  It  is  evident  that  this  district  system  renders  a  peifect  uni- 
formity of  text  books  necessary,  no  less  than  uniformity  in  the  course 
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of  study.  Otherwise  the  pupils  in  removing  from  one  district  to  an- 
other could  neither  find  their  classes  nor  use  their  text  books.  New 
York  is  the  most  notable  exception  to  this  rule.  In  this  city,  while 
each  ward  constitutes  a  district  with  reference  to  the  management  of 
the  schools  by  the  local  board  of  trustees  of  the  ward,  the  attendance 
of  the  pupils  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  school  or  schools.  This 
liberty  in  respect  to  attendance  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  want  of 
uniformity  of  text  books,  which  without  this  liberty  wouhl  make  it  nec- 
essary for  the  pupils  to  change  their  text  books  whenever  they  changed 
their  residence;  and  then*  the  absence  of  district  limits  enables  certain 
principals,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  committees,  to  build  up 
schools  of  a  peculiar  character,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them 
from  drawing  their  pupils  from  any  part  of  the  city.  Hence  the  schools 
of  New  York,  especially  the  grammar  schools,  have  come  to  have  a  more 
marked  individuality  than  those  of  other  cities.  One  scb<K)l,  for  in- 
stance, gets  a  reputation  for  fitting  its  pupils  for  the  high  school,  while 
others  become  noted  for  fitting  their  pupils  for  i>ractical  business. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  origin  of  our  modern  high  school  is  coeval  with  the  elementary 
public  school.  By  the  first  school  law  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  enacted  in  1647,  every  town  containing  one  hundred  families  or 
householders  was  required  to  ^'set  up  a  gnim mar  school,"  whose  master 
should  be  ''  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university."  The  establishment  of  the  existing  Latin  grammar  schools 
in  Boston  and  Roxbury  antedates  this  law.  The  institution  of  the  Eng- 
lish high  school  in  Boston,  in  1821,  providing  for  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  French  language  and  the  English  branches  of  a  high  school 
education,  was  designed  lor  boys  not  destined  to  th«  university,  but 
requiring  a  higher  and  broader  education  than  was  aflbrded  by  the  ele- 
mentary school,  to  fit  them  for  responsible  positions  in  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits.  So  popular  was  this  measure  of  educational  prog- 
ress that  it  was  adopted  by  the  citizens  in  town  meeting,  assembled  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  with  substantial  unanimity.  Hapi)ily  the  originators  of 
this  scheme  were  bold  enough  and  sagacious  enough  to  demand  for  the 
object  in  view  a  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped  ncparatc  school,  in- 
stead of  contenting  themselves  with  the  addition  of  a  modern  depart- 
ment to  the  ancient  classical  school,  although  that  institution  was  then 
flourishing  under  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  line  of  accomplished  masters. 
Fortunately  this  school  has  been  permitted  to  maintain  its  individuality 
without  interruption  for  more  than  three  score  years,  the  distinctive 
American  representative  of  the  German  Realschule.  A  few  years  later, 
1826,  a  similar  high  school  for  girls  was  established.  Thus  the  founda 
tion  of  the  American  free  high  school  system  was  laid;  it  was  several 
years,  however,  before  the  high  school  began  to  be  set  up  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Union. 
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J-    The  institution  of  the  Central  High  School  for  Boys  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1837,  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  under 
the  direction  of  a  principal  of  eminent  ability,^  marks  another  era  in  the 
high  school  development.    From  this  date  the  spread  of  the  high  school 
went  on  with  increasiniir  rapidity,  and  it  is  now  probably  recognized  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  nearly  every  city  in  the 
Union.    In  its  development,  however,  it  has  not  followed  the  original 
process.    In  a  few  of  the  largest  and  oldest  cities,  the  beginning  was 
made  with  a  single  boys'  school,  with  classical  and  non  classical  courses, 
separate  girls'  schools  coming  later;  but  in  general  (the  demand  for 
liigh  school  instruction  for  both  sexes  and  of  both  kinds,  classical  and 
Tion-classical,  being  simultaneous  and  the  means  at  the  outset  for  pro- 
ending  it  being  limited)  the  beginning  has  been  made  with  a  single 
school  mixed  both  as  to  sexes  and  courses.    The  first  high  school  of  this 
l^ind  was  established  in  1831  at  Lowell,^  then  a  small  manufacturing 
town  onl3'  about  nine  years  old;  in  the  beginning  it  had  but  one  course 
of  study,  and  that  was  imperfectlj"  defined,  and  its  organization  was  in 
all  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  mixed  country  academies  then  so  prev- 
alent in  New  England.    A  few  years  later,  however,  the  single  course 
was  replaced  by  two  distinct  courses,  classical  and  non  classical. 

This  is  the  prevailing  type  of  our  high  schools.  But  the  history  of 
education  does  not  justify  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  finality.  The 
law  of  progress,  after  enforcing  specialization  of  courses  within  an  insti- 
tution, proceeds  at  the  next  step  to  the  specialization  of  institutions. 
In  a  certain  number  of  the  smaller  cities  the  course  is  mostly  limited  to 
what  may  be  called  an  English  course,  comprising  only  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  language  and  something  of  French  and  German,  without 
any  Greek.  From  this  rudimentary  type  we  find,  in  going  upward 
through  the  successive  ranks  of  cities  below  the  first  class,  the  high 
schools  become  more  comprehensive  in  scope  and  complex  in  organiza- 
tion, in  some  cases  comprising  the  preparatory,  non-classical  or  English, 
commercial,  and  normal  courses.  The  grand  high  school  at  Pittsburgh, 
installed  in  its  palatial  edifice,  is  an  example  of  the  expansion  of  the 
mixed  high  school  into  these  four  departments.    The  first  stage  of  prog- 

*A.  D.  Bache,  ll.d.,  eiibseqiieDtly  Director  of  the  Coast  Survey. 

•Lowell  high  school  was  first  opened  with  47  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  in  December, 
1831,  with  Thomas  M.  Clark,  now  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  for  its  teacher.  He  was 
then  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  had  an  assistant,  a  Mr.  Clapp.  Originally,  boys 
and  girls  sat  in  the  same  room,  and  from  the  first  till  now  it  fitted  boys  for  college, 
and  in  it  all  the  higher  English  studies  were  pursued.  Originally  it  had  but  one 
oonrseof  study,  poorly  defined,  and  pupils  staid  in  the  school  six  or  seven  years;  no 
legnlar  limit  as  to  time;  and  no  diploma  and  no  graduating  exercises.  Diplomas  be- 
gan to  be  awarded  in  1858.  There  was  no  similar  school  of  earlier  date.  Lowell  is 
not  an  old  city ;  it  began  to  be  about  182*2.  I  first  entered  the  school  on  Tuesday,  July 
15,  1845,  and  I  left  it  in  the  summer  of  1883.  I  served  as  principal  thirty -eight  years. 
Onr  coarse  of  study  became  fixed  about  1858,  when  graduating  exercises  and  the 
awarding  of  diplomas  began. — (From  a  letter  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Chase,  April,  1884.) 
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ress  consists  in  the  process  thus  indicated  of  multiplying  the  special  tant- 
tions  of  a  single  institution.    The  next  step  is  the  specialization  of  the 
institutions  themselves,  thus  simplifying  their  functions  and  iDcreasing 
their  ef&ciency.    This  specialization  of  high  schools  is  seen  io  different 
stages  of  development  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  first  class  and  iD 
some  of  those  of  the  second.    The  first  division  is  according  to  the  sex 
of  the  pupils.    In  N"ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans,  and  Charleston  there  is  a  high  school  for  boys  and  a  high 
school  for  girls.    In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco,  how- 
ever, the  high  school  for  girls  is  a  normal  school  as  well.    In  Baltimore 
there  are  two  high  schools  for  girls  and  two  for  boys,  counting  as  one 
the  recently  established  manual  training  school.    In  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Louisville,  and  Philadelphia  the  high  school  for  boys  is  carried 
up  into  the  college  grade,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor.    In  St 
Louis  there  is  one  high  school,  with  local  branches;  in  Cincinnati  there 
are  two  and  in  Chicago  three.    These  are  all  substantially  of  the  same 
type,  namely,  mixed  schools,  with  classical  and  non-classical  conrses. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Boston  the  foundation  of  the  high  school  sys- 
tem was  begun  by  a  specialization  of  institutions  instead  of  a  special- 
ization of  courses  within  an  institution.    In  harmony  with  this  method 
a  separate  classical  high  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1878,  although 
this  plan  was  opposed  by  the  friends  of  coeducation,  who  urged  as  a 
substitute  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  Latin  school  forboj-a.    In  the 
mean  time  the  first  high  school  for  girls  above  mentione<l,  having  been 
set  up  in  advance  of  public  sentiment,  had  a  short  life,  being  abolished 
under  the  lead  of  a  very  eminent  and  public  spirited  citizen,  who  rep- 
resented the  aristocratic  sentiment,  which  is  always  anxious  to  keep 
the  education  of  the  people  within  pretty  narrow  limits.    A  quarter  of 
a  centurj'  later  the  establishment  of  a  city  female  normal  school  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  demand  of  the  people  for  a  girls'  high 
school.    This  demand  was  met  by  the  makeshift  method  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  normal  into  a  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  the  result  being  a 
good  high  school  and  a  poor  normal  school.     In  time  the  specializing 
process  took  the  poor,  pinched  normal  department  out  of  this  double 
organization  and  organized  it  into  a  separate  school,  which  soon  be- 
came \igorous  and  eflBcient.    We  find  here,  also,  another  interesting 
illustration  of  the  process  of  specialization  in  the  development  of  the 
high  school  system  by  the  annexation  of  adjacent  municipalities.    The 
Boston  system  was. by  this  means  increased  by  the  addition  of  five  high 
schools,  mixed  both  as  to  sexes  and  courses;  and,  besides,  the  old  en- 
dowed Roxbury  Latin  Grammar  School,  above  alluded  to,  was  opened 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  citj^  as  a  free  classical  school  for  boys. 
The  annexed  mixed  schools  were  allowed  to  remain  mixed  as  to  sex, 
but  their  courses  were  unified  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  English 
high  school,  the  elements  of  Latin  however  still  being  permitted  in 
addition  for  the  local  convenience  of  beginners  in  the  classical  course, 
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who  must  later  go  to  the  central  Latin  schools  in  order  to  complete  the 
preparation  for  college.  At  the  same  time  an  advanced  course  of  two 
years  was  added  to  the  original  course  of  three  years  in  the  central 
boys'  English  high  school  and  in  the  corresponding  school  for  girls,  to 
which  the  graduates  of  the  local  high  schools  were  admitted.  And, 
finally,  a  new  high  school  of  the  local  type  has  been  recently  established 
to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  an  outlying  district  of  the  city. 

The  system  as  it  now  stands,  then,  exclusive  of  the  free  corporate 
school  above  referred  to,  consists  of  six  local  mixed  schools  of  the  lower 
order  and  the  four  central  schools  of  the  superior  order,  a  classical  and 
a  non-classical  one  for  each  sex. 

This  central  group  of  four  high  schools  may  be  regarded  as  the  nor- 
mal type  of  high  school  organization.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
organization  of  secondary  education  in  the  most  advanced  educating 
countries,  which  educates  the  sexes  in  separate  schools  and  provides 
separate  classical  and  non-classical  schools  for  boys,  of  which  the  rep- 
resentative types  are  the  German  Gymnasium  and  Eealschule.  Consid- 
erations of  economy  will  prevent  this  specialization  in  the  small  cities. 
In  the  largest  cities,  as  we  have  seen,  the  progress  towards  this  spex^ial- 
ization  is  already  considerable,  and  the  history  of  education  justifies 
the  prediction  that  it  will  continue  to  advance  in  proportion  as  the 
inhabitants  comprehend  what  is  best  in  education  and  demand  it  for 
their  childi-en. 

The  ancient  and  cultured  city  of  Salem  is  the  only  city  where  a  fair 
trial  of  the  specialized  and  doubly  mixed  systems  has  been  made.  The 
former  was  tried  first  for  many  years;  it  was  exchanged  for  the  latter 
twenty-five  years  ago  to  save  expense.  The  result  has  not  been  satis 
factory,  and  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  for  restoring  the  specialized 
system,  which  is  said  to  meet  with  no  serious  opposition,  except  from 
the  economical  point  of  view. 

But  the  specialization  of  the  high  school  system  in  our  large  cities 
is  not  to  stop  here.  We  see  already  that  Baltimore  has  incorporated 
into  her  system  an  institution  for  higher  education,  patterned  after  the 
corporate  manual  training  high  school  at  St.  Louis.^  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  high  schools  of  this  kind,  with  such  modifications  as  ex- 
I)erience  may  suggest,  will  be  established  in  all  the  principal  cities. 
Such  a  school  will  no  doubt  meet  the  wants  of  a  certain  class  of  pupils, 
but  if  ^opted  it  should  be  in  addition  to  the  standard  types  of  classi- 
cal and  non>classical  high  schools,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  either  of 
them.  And  the  reasons  for  establishing  a  supplementary  high  school 
of  this  kind  for  boys  hold  equally  good  for  establishing  a  correspond- 
ing school  with  appropriate  hand  work  for  girls. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  system  of  city  high  schools,  offering  its 
instruction  gratuitously  to  the  whole  urban  population  of  the  country,  is 
the  growth  of  a  period  scarcely  exceeding  a  generation.    Forty  years 


*  See  under  the  head  ''InduBtrial  education.'' 
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ago  there  wan  not  one  pnblic  high  school  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
tho^  of  the  Atlantic  cities  aonth  of  Xew  England  eonld  have  been 
vAfituteA  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  It  was  scarcely  thirty  years  ago 
that  a  few  piihlic  spirited  inhabitants  of  a  small  Connecticut  city  con- 
tribat^d  upwards  of  $100,000  to  fonnd  and  endow  a  free  academy,  to  be 
controlled  by  a  close  corporation  and  to  serve  the  pnrpose  of  a  high 
s^;hcHd.  This  voluntary  scheme  was  nndertaken  because  of  the  convic- 
tion of  its  onginators,  only  so  far  back  in  the  past,  that  the  popular  will 
could  not  be  relied  upon  either  for  the  support  or  administration  of 
high  m^hools.  How  erroneous  this  conviction  was  may  be  illustrated  by 
citing  the  case,  of  the  high  school  in  the  capital  of  the  same  State.  In 
this  city  a  little  before  the  time  referred  to,  the  building  for  the  high 
school  hail  been  erected,  costing,  with  the  lot,  a  little  upwards  of 
♦10,(K)0,  which  was  considered  a  very  liberal,  if  not  extravagant,  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose.  Scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  years  had 
passe<l  before  the  relative  conditions  of  these  schools  were  radically 
changed.  The  free  academy  found  its  resources  inadequate;  there  was 
no  advancement  from  the  time  of  its  institution  ;  it  was  in  want  of  ad- 
ditional instructors  and  apparatus  which  it  had  no  means  to  provide.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hartford  school,  relying  for  its  support  on 
the  annual  appropriation  from  the  municipal  treasury,  has  been  fur- 
nished with  everything  needful  for  its  development  and  eflBciency.  It 
had  been  installed  in  a  magnificent  new  edifice,  which  had  cost,  with 
Its  lot  (the  finest  site  in  the  city),  a  sum  equal  to  nearly  sixteen  times 
the  cost  of  the  original  edifice.  This  noble  edifice,  having  been  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1882,  has  been  replaced  by  a  still  grander  building 
(Novemlwr,  1884),  costing,  with  its  furnishings,  library,  apparatus,  &c., 
$285,000,  the  cost  of  the  lot  in  addition  having  been  $30,000.  This 
sum  of  money  was  appropriated  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
of  llartfonl  in  town  meeting,  the  town  comprising  the  city  and  some 
territory  outside  of  its  limits. 

The  rapid  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  high  school  has 
not  been  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  country;  it  has  been  uni- 
versal, Ciist,  west,  north,  and  south.  The  high  schools  of  Omaha  and 
Denver  \\\v  as  completely  organized  and  equipped  as  the  high  schools  in 
cities  of  siuiilar  si/^e  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  There  is  no 
topic  on  which  rt»eent  ivport^  speak  with  more  earnestness  and  de- 
cision than  on  the  importance  and  success  of  the  high  schools.  The 
assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  them  in  recent  years  by  the  op- 
ponents of  Ulnmil  provision  for  public  instruction  appear  to  have  been 
tnelVvH^tUrtl*  Every  when*  they  have  maintained  their  ground ;  indeed, 
theivi  has  Invn  no  pen*eptible  check  in  their  growth  and  development. 
It  is  lHHH>uuug  more  and  more  evident  that  the  free  public  high  schools 
are  as  highly  prir-inl  by  the  i>eople  as  are  the  elementary  schools.  They 
naturally  find  favor  in  a  democratic  community  because  they  are  the 


^  Siiic«  Xhim  wiM  written,  il  baa  received  a  coDsiderabla  doQaiioa. 
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most  truly  democratic  of  all  oar  institutions.  An  eminent  French  edu- 
cator (M.  F.  Buisson)  says:  "  So  far  as  social  equality  can  be  attained 
here  below,  it  is  attained  in  the  American  high  school.  There  all  is 
done  that  can  be  done  to  push  as  far  and  as  high  as  possible  that  com- 
mon instruction  which  obliterates  the  distinction  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor."  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  pupils  representing 
the  extremes  in  the  social  scale  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  high  school 
classes.  I  have  seen  the  son  of  a  cultured  and  wealthy  merchant  and 
the  son  of  a  very  poor  immigrant  going  together  from  the  same  class 
in  the  grammar  school  to  the  same  class  in  the  high  school,  the  former 
expending  his  pocket  money  to  buy  the  requisite  outfit  of  clothes  and 
books  for  the  latter.  I  have  seen  young  ladies  coming  from  families 
of  the  first  rank,  not  only  in  respect  to  culture  and  wealth,  but  also  in 
respect  to  ancestral  pretensions,  passing  the  three-year  course  in  the 
girls'  high  school  side  by  side  with  the  daughter  of  the  laborer  and 
of  the  washerwoman.  In  a  suburban  town  I  have  seen  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  procuring  by  subscription  the  funds  to  en- 
able a  classmate,  the  worthy  son  of  a  poor  Irish  fiirmer,  to  obtain  the 
clothing  needful  to  make  it  practicable  for  him  to  perform  the  part 
assigned  him  on  graduating  day.  At  this  same  school  on  graduating 
day  I  have  heard  the  salutatory  address  by  the  daughter  of  an  English 
immigrant  laborer  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  the  valedictory 
by  the  daughter  of  the  wealthiest  capitalist  in  town,  while  the  most 
meritorious  performance  on  the  occasion  was  by  a  sister  of  the  j- oung 
man  just  referred  to.  This  young  man,  it  may  be  added,  who  has 
been  during  the  five  or  six  years  since  his  graduation  most  industri- 
ously at  work  on  his  father's  little  farm,  is  an  ardent  friend  of  the  high 
school,  and  he  regards  the  ^'  idea  that  education  unfits  a  man  for  man- 
ual labor  as  simplj^  nonsensical."  The  next  neighbor  to  this  young 
man's  father  is  a  man  of  the  same  nationality  and  in  similar  circum- 
stances, who  lately  showed  me  with  no  little  pride  two  silver  medals 
which  a  son  and  a  daughter  now  working  together  in  the  same  shoe 
factory  obtained  at  the  high  school.  "But,"  said  I,  "I  have  just  been 
reading  the  writing  of  a  man  of  learning  and  influence  condemning 
the  free  high  school  and  arguing  that  it  should  be  abolished."  "That 
man,"  he  replied,  "I  consider  an  enemy  to  his  country."  Such  ex- 
amples not  only  afford  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  high 
school  to  obliterate  social  distinctions,  but  they  go  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
veritably  national  institution.  It  has  struck  its  roots  deep  in  the  Amer- 
ican soil,  and  there  is  no  Vandal  arm  strong  enough  to  pluck  it  up.  More 
especially  is  the  urban  poi)ulation  of  this  country  effectually  indoctri- 
nated in  Huxley's  creed  that  an  adequate  system  of  public  schools  must 
be  a  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  aud  the  other  in  the  university. 
About  twenty  years  ago  certificates  of  graduation,  usually  called  di- 
plomas, began  to  be  given  to  pupils  in  some  of  the  moat  completely 
organized  high  schools  on  completing  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
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This  practice  has  now  become  general,  if  not  universal,  and  it  has  had 
an  important  effect.  One  of  its  beneficial  effects  has  been  to  induce  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  pupils  to^omplete  the  course  who  would 
otherwise  have  dropped  off  in  its  lower  stages.  It  has  raised  the  average 
scholarship  by  inspiring  the  laggards  with  the  wholesome  fear  of  the 
disgrace  of  failing  to  be  enrolled  with  the  graduates.  It  makes  grad- 
uating day  an  occasion  of  great  popular  interest,  well  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  parents  in  favor  of  a  higher  education  for  their 
children.  The  diploma  is  commonly  framed  and  conspicuously  hung  in 
the  home,  where  it  remains  a  precious  memento  and  a  perpetual  recom- 
mendation of  the  high  school. 

Associations  of  alumni  of  the  high  schools  have  spread  as  far  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  custom  of  awarding  diplomas.  These  associations  hold 
annual  festivals  of  a  mixed  literary  and  social  character,  beginning  with 
an  oration  or  essays,  speeches,  and  poems,  and  ending  with  a  promenade 
concert  or  a  supper  and  a  dance.  The  history,  the  utility,  the  success, 
and  the  wants  of  the  alma  mater  are  the  never  failing  themes  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  easy  to  see  that  every  gathering  of  this  sort  is  a  plea  for  the 
cause  of  the  people's  college,  which  cannot  be  in  vain. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  statistics  that  in  the  smaller  cities 
the  provision  for  high  school  instruction  is  relatively  more  ample  than 
in  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  cities  and  that  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  population  is  receiving  higher  education  in  the  public  school.  In 
these  respects  our  three  largest  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Brooklyn,  are  far  behind  Albany,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh.  Our  two 
largest  cities  have  each  two  public  schools  for  higher  education,  and 
two  only.  These  are  all  noble  institutions  and  they  are  doing  a  serv- 
ice of  incalculable  value.  But  when  compared  with  the  great  cities 
of  Europe,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  say  nothing  of  Brooklyn, 
which  is  only  making  a  beginning  in  high  school  instruction,  are  far 
behind.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  more  boys  attending  the  splendid 
public  schoolsMbr  higher  education  in  Vienna,  without  counting  its  uni- 
versity, with  4,000  students,  its  great  polytechnic  school,  its  superior 
school  of  commerce,  or  its  normal  schools,  elementary  and  superior,  than 
were  enrolled  at  the  time  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  twelve  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States.  These  vschools  were  taught  by  300  professors, 
each  enjoying  a  permanent  tenure  of  office,  an  irivducible  salary,  and 
a  right  to  a  very  liberal  retiring  i)ension.  In  Berlin  the  whole  num- 
ber of  municipal  schools  for  the  secondary  instruction  of  boys  is  21, 
namely,  10  Gymna«ien,  with  6,808  pupils;  7  Realschulen,  with  5,110 
pupils;  and  4  industrial  schools,  with  1,216  ]>upils,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  amounting  to  13,194.  These  schools  are  taught  by  21 
directors,  365  professors,  and  54  masters  —  410  in  all  —  whose  annual 
salaries  amount  to  1,845,540  Mark — about  $401,385.     And,  if  the  com- 

*  Prince  Scbwarzenbcrg,  ouo  of  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  Empire,  told  me  that 
his  grandsons  were  in  one  of  these  schools. 
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parison  were  extended  to  Paris,  tLe  result  would  be  no  less  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  our  largest  cities.  It  is  clear  that  these  cities,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  times,  must  provide  a  greater  num- 
ber and  variety  of  public  high  schools. 

While  the  high  school,  which  has  been  so  rapidly  extended  and  so  lib- 
erally supported  by  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  people,  is  the  flower 
of  the  system,  it  is  liot  without  its  faults  and  imperfections.  Free 
secondary  education  having  now  become  a  fixed  fact,  attention  in  the 
future  will  naturally  be  given  in  larger  proportion  to  the  work  of  per- 
fecting its  organization  and  management,  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  com- 
pletely to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  citizens  and  render  it  an  instrument 
of  the  greatest  possible  good,  accompanied  by  the  least  possible  evil. 
In  my  view,  the  evil  connected  with  the  high  school  which  most  loudly 
calls  for  a  remedy  is  the  harm  which  it  is  doing  to  the  health  of  the 
girls  who  attend  it.  This  evil  is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  dates  back  to 
the  time  when  girls  were  first  admitted  to  high  schools ;  it  is  not  limited 
to  any  particular  description  of  high  schools ;  it  is  found  in  both  small 
ones  and  large  ones,  in  separate  schools  and  mixed  schools.  Nor  Is  it 
restricted  to  any  one  region  or  section  of  the  country;  wherever  there 
is  a  high  school  there  the  evil  is  found  and  there  the  application  of  the 
remedy  should  begin.  Of  course,  the  harm  inflicted  has  its  degrees. 
There  may  be  schools  under  very  judicious  management  of  parents,  com- 
mittees, superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers,  where  the  injury  to 
the  health  of  girls  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  am  not  aware, 
however,  that  such  a  school  has  come  under  my  observation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  schools,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  most  noted  in  the  country,  where  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
health  of  the  female  pupils  is  a  very  serious  evil.  What  I  mean  is  pre- 
cisely this,  that  the  evil  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  general  in  our  high 
schools  and  that  the  reform  in  this  respect  should  be  general ;  not  that 
the  evil  reaches,  every  individual  pupil,  but  that  it  affects  injuriously 
some  pupils,  even  in  the  best  schools,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
pupils  in  that  large  class  of  schools  where  as  yet  hygiene  is  only  a  word 
and  not  a  reality.  In  justice  to  the  public  high  schools  it  should  be 
said,  however,  that  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  them.  It  is  quite  as  seri- 
ous, if  not  more  so,  in  the  whole  body  of  thoroughly  organized  institu- 
tions for  higher  female  education.  The  causes  of  this  evil  are  manifold. 
The  following  are  some  of  them :  Injudicious  application  of  the  mark- 
ing system;  injudicious  system  of  examinations;  too  many  studies;  too 
many  home  lessons;  an  injudicious  method  of  teaching,  which  confounds 
thoroughness  with  exhaustiveness  ;  too  much  pressure  to  secure  punct- 
uality and  regularity  of  attendance ;  rolls  of  honor  printed  in  annual  re- 
ports; competition  for  honors  and  medals;  too  long  abstinence  from 
substantial  food  and  nourishing  drinks;  bad  air;  cold  draughts;  too 
many  flights  of  stairs.*    These  manifold  causes  suggest  the  manifold 

^Here  the  Baltimore  girls'  high  schools  are  the  models^  one  flight  only. 
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remedies.  The  remedies  can  be  more  easily  and  effectaally  applied  in 
separate  schools  than  in  mixed.  To  remedy  the  evil  in  qaestion  effecta- 
ally in  mixed  schools  without  too  great  laxity  towards  the  boys  is  no 
easy  task.  Higher  female  education  has  come  to  remain.  It  is  a  new 
element  in  modern  civilization.  It  is  a  great  boon.  It  has  been  at- 
tended with  a  lamentable  evil  which  has  largely  offset  its  blessings. 
Let  the  remedying  of  that  evil  be  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  all  earnest 
promoters  of  higher  female  education. 

Among  the  important  imperfections  of  the  high  schools  I  reckon  that 
of  the  programs.  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by  a  comparison  of  our 
high  school  programs  with  the  highly  perfected  programs  or  courses 
of  study  (we  use  the  words  indifferently)  of  the  French  and  Grerman, 
including  German-speaking  Austria.  The  program  does  not  make  the 
school,  but  a  good  program  is  an  important  element  of  a  good  school 
In  geaeral  the  classical  course  is  too  much  lumbered  up  with  extran- 
eous matters  not  requisite  for  admission  to  college.  This  error  causes 
a  serious  loss  of  time  to  the  students  by  delaying  their  admission  to 
college  one  or  two  years  after  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  upon  the 
college  course  with  advantage.  A  boy  of  fair  abilities  and  proper  age 
could  fit  for  any  college  in  Latin  and  Greek  with  proper  instruction 
in  two  years  without  injury  from  overwork.  Pedagogical  authorities 
seem  to  be  settling  down  upon  the  conclusion  that  in  secondary  educa- 
tion instruction  in  the  classics  should  be  mostly  limited  to  construing 
and  to  translating  with  correctness  and  elegance.  In  the  non-classi- 
cal course  there  is  an  immense  waste  of  time  in  attempting  to  teach 
the  speaking  and  writing  of  the  French  and  German  languages,  and 
yet  the  tafik  is  never  accomplished  to  any  purpose.  Nor  need  it  be  for 
students  in  general.  The  necessity  for  speaking  any  foreign  language 
is  so  exceptional  that  this  acquirement  should  be  reckoned  as  a  spe- 
cialty, to  be  learned,  if  at  all,  outside  of  institutions  for  general  educa- 
tion. If,  for  instance,  a  young  man  is  destined  to  a  diplomatic  career, 
he  should  be  able  to  speak  and  write  both  French  and  German.  But 
it  would  be  a  prodigious  waste  of  time  to  pursue  these  studies  in  an 
ordinary  school  for  secondary  instruction.  He  should  either  go  to  the 
countries  where  these  languages  are  spoken  or  to  a  school  where  they 
are  the  specialties.  Every  educated  man,  however,  needs  to  know  how 
to  read  with  facility  both  the  French  and  German  languages.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  preparatory  course  should  afford  this  instruction, 
which  should  be  continued  in  the  college.  In  the  non-classical  course 
facility  in  reading  an  ordinary  book  in  French  or  German  should  be  a 
fundauiental  requisite.  This  could  easily  be  done  by  pursuing  a  rational 
method  and  discarding  all  attempts  to  write  or  speak  these  languages, 
and  especially  all  attempts  to  acquire  what  is  called  a  Parisian  or  Han- 
overian accent.  In  the  first  place  these  accents  cannot  be  obtained  in 
our  schools  and  in  the  next  place  if  they  conhl  be  obtained  they  would 
be  as  utterly  useless  to  ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of  our 
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pupils  as  the  accent  of  the  Choctaw  language.  An  intelligible  pronun- 
ciation, with  due  regard  to  the  rulep,  is  all  that  should  be  aimed  at  in 
such  a  course. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  nuuiber  of  girls  in  our  high  schools  is 
in  general  quite  in  excess  of  the  number  of  boys  and  that  the  number 
of  girls  who  graduate  is  in  still  greater  excess  of  the  number  of  boys 
who  graduate.  Boys  are  too  anxious,  perhapsj  to  take  a  short  cut  to 
active  business  life.  The  average  boy  who  has  been  kept  in  the  gram- 
mar school  until  fifteen  years  of  age  looks  upon  the  four-year  high  school 
course,  which  would  carry  him  up  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  as  too  long 
for  his  purpose,  and  he  is  right.  The  case  is  dift'erent  with  the  girls. 
What  is  required  by  the  interest  of  the  boy  not  destined  to  college  or 
apprenticeship  to  a  handicraft,  but  to  practical  business,  is  a  non  clas- 
sical high  school  course  of  three  years,  to  which  he  can  be  admitted  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  States  having  State  universities,  high  schools  are  coming  to  receive 
State  aid  and  some  degree  of  direction  and  supervision  by  State  officials. 
This  highly  important  movement  in  the  interest  of  high  school  instruc- 
tion has  for  its  object,  primarily,  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  free  preparatory  schools  and  to  bring  them  into  direct 
organic  relations  with  the  university.  Minnesota  has  a  high  school 
board  composed  of  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  the  president  of  the  State  university,  ex-officiis.  The 
main  functions  of  this  board  are  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  course  of  study,  and  the  standard  of  examination  for  gradua- 
tion. Each  school  submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  board  in  these  par- 
ticulars receives  a  sum  not  exceetiing  $400  from  the  State  treasury.  By 
the  report  of  the  board  (1883),  it  ai)pears  that  the  board  had  under  its 
supervision  forty-nine  high  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  2,417  pupils. 
The  board  obtained  relhible  information  of  the  condition  and  progress 
of  these  schools  by  inspections  made  by  the  secretary  and  examiner  of 
the  board  and  by  several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  university, 
as  they  had  been  appointed.  These  inspectoi*s  have  ma<le  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction,  tbe  facilities  afforded  in 
buildings,  apparatus,  and  libraiies,  and  have  submitted  written  reports 
of  their  visits  for  the  information  of  the  board.  There  seems  to  be 
little  room  for  doubt  that  provision  for  State  supervision  of  high  schools 
is  needed,  not  only  in  States  having  State  universities,  but  in  other 
States  as  well. 

The  following  modes  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  high  schools  are  those  mostly  in  vogue,  namely:  (1) 
By  competitive  examinations,  the  number  to  be  admitted  being  pre- 
viously fixed ;  (2)  by  a  pass  examination,  the  candidates  reaching  a 
certain  predetermined  percentage  being  admitted ;  (3)  the  graduating 
diploma  of  the  grammar  school  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  qualification; 
(4)  recommendation  by  the  principal  of  the  grammar  school,  but  the 
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candidates  are  all  admitted  on  probation ;  (5)  bj  quotas  sent  up  by 
wards  or  districts — example,  Philadelphia.  Of  these,  number  3  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  logical  and  rational. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  school  is  the  natural  and  necessary  complement  of  the 
day  school  and  is  designed  exclusively  for  persons  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  age  to  which  education  in  the  elementary  school  is  usnallj 
limited,  namely,  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  more  especially  for  adults 
of  both  sexes.  The  initiative  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  evening  schools  has  generally  been  due,  both  at  home  and  abit)ad, 
to  the  efforts  of  organizations  outside  of  the  public  authorities,  either 
charitable,  religious,  or  educational.  These  agencies  have  rendered 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  various  countries  by  thus  sup- 
plementing the  provisions  made  at  the  public  expense  for  the  instrnc- 
tion  of  the  people.  But  experience  has  proved  that  the  interests  of 
adult  education  are  too  vast  and  important  to  be  left  wholly  to  vo1qd« 
tary  effort  for  their  support  and  management.  Hence  evening  schools 
have  become  in  various  countries  a  permanent  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  In  England  more  than  thirty  years  ago  a  vast  system  of  adalt 
evening  schools  was  established  for  instruction  in  elementary  art  and 
science  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  very  great  industrial  interests  of 
that  manufacturing  country.  In  several  of  the  continental  countries 
the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  supplementary  schools,  either  on  after- 
noons, evenings,  or  Sundays,  is  made  compulsory. 

The  lowest  and  simplest  function  of  the  evening  school  is  to  afford 
to  illiterate  adults  and  youth  who  have  passed  beyond  the  elementary 
school  age  the  means  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  such  as 
reading,  writing,  and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic;  but  in  our  cities 
there  is  happily  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  youth  and  adults  en- 
gaged in  industrial  occupations  during  the  day  who  desire  to  devote 
their  evenings  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  either  industrial,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  their  success  in  their  respective  callings,  or  general, 
as  a  means  of  mental  culture  and  intellectual  development.  Hence  the 
demand  for  evening  high  schools,  with  both  liberal  and  industrial  courses 
of  study,  and  evening  drawing  schools  of  different  grades. 

Evening  schools  for  manual  training  and  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  the  various  trades  might  be  useful  in  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  still  another  class  of  pupils.  In  few,  if  any,  of  our  cities  do  we  find 
a  completely  developed  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  system  of  evening 
schools,  although  no  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades.  In  many  cities  there  are  no  evening  schools 
of  any  description ;  in  the  class  ranking  next  higher  in  the  scale  of 
progress  some  provision  is  made  for  evening  schools  by  voluntary  effort; 
in  the  next  stage  of  development  we  find  elementary  public  evening 
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P    schools  more  or  less  efficient ;  iu  a  small  class  the  evening  high  school 
^   is  added ;  and  finally  the  evening  drawing  school  has  begun  to  be  adopted 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

ELEMENTARY  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  elementary  evening  school  is  necessary  in  proportion  as  the  ele- 
mentary day  school  has  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  legitimate 
object.  Were  all  the  pupils  of  proper  age  entered  at  the  public  element- 
ary day  school  and  continued  through  the  course  of  its  several  grades, 
they  would  have  no  occasion  afterwards  to  attend  the  evening  school  in 
order  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  The  purely  elementary  even- 
ing school,  therefore,  is  a  makeshift  to  supply  a  temporary  want  which 
will  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  the  public  school  system  becomes  what  it 
should  be.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  an  actual  necessity  as  the  means  of 
preventing  illiteracy,  so  far  as  possible,  among  the  youth  who  failed  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  education  during  the  school  age,  and  of  reduc- 
ing to  some  extent  the  illiteracy  of  adult  immigrants.  The  necessity  of 
this  class  of  schools  is  thus  stated  by  the  standing  committee  (Mr.  John 
Shedden,  chairman)  of  the  Philadelphia  school  board: 

The  Dight  school  has  become  an  actaal  uecessity.  Although  the  legislature  of  the 
State  has  been  alive  to  it>8  duty  to  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  forbidding  the  employment  in  factories,  <&c.,  of  children  of  tender  age, 
yet,  by  the  cupidity  of  Eome  parents,  the  ignoranceof  others,  and  in  many  cases  from 
financial  necessity,  the  law  of  the  State  is  openly  violated  at  the  expense  of  these 
helpless  children.  The  night  school  is  their  only  hope.  There  are  persons  holding 
eminent  positions,  useful  to  the  community,  that  owe  ^heir  educational  advantages 
entirely  to  our  night  schools. 

While  the  elementary  evening  school  has  been  doing  much  good 
where  it  has  been  introduced,  its  results  have  very  generally  been  far 
less  satisfactory  than  could  be  desired.  Where  statistics  are  reported, 
the  difference  between  the  total  enrolment  and  the  average  number  be- 
longing is  shown  to  be  very  great,  indicating  that  the  average  period 
of  attendance  is  remarkably  short. 

The  school  statistics  of  St.  Louis*  show  that  for  many  years  nearly 
one-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled  each  year  attend  less  than  twenty  even- 
ings and  over  one-half  attend  less  than  thirty  evenings  during  the  entire 
term  of  sixty-four  nights.  Moreover,  the  attendance  of  the  actual  mem- 
bers is  usually  very  low ;  in  Boston,  for  example,  according  to  the  report 
for  1881,  the  attendance  reached  only  54  per  cent. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  this  class  of  evening  schools 
the  same  continuity  and  regularity  of  attendance  common  in  daj' 
schools;  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  not  only  the  imperfect 
attendance  but  other  deficiencies  of  these  schools  are  susceptible  of 
remedy.  The  chief  cause  of  their  inefficiency  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  the  inferior  qualifications  oif  the  teachers  employed  in  them.     In 


'  Report  of  Superintendent  Edward  H.  Long,  18dl. 
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Boston  the  preposterous  rule  is  in  force  prohibiting  the  employment  in 
tliis  service  of  any  teacLers  liolding  positions  in  the  day  schools.  Since 
tbe  ado))tion  of  this  rule  the  evening?  schools  ^jave  too  often  been  made 
the  asylum  of  inexperienced  and  incapable  teachers.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Philadelphia  l)oard,  finding  that  persons  without  experience 
as  teachers  were  unfitted  for  the  positions  as  assistant^  in  night  schools, 
adopted  the  rule  that  three  years'  experience  as  day  school  teachers  m 
required  of  all  applicants.  It  was  found  also  that  indiscriminate  admis- 
sion of  pupils  was  followed  by  disorderly  conduct  and  consequent  waste 
of  the  public  money.  Accordingly,  a  rule  was  adopted  "  requiring  that 
all  minors  applying  for  admission  must  be  recommended  b^'  parent 
guardian,  or  employer."  These  changes  have  produced  the  most  bene- 
ficial results;  the  attendance  has  been  improved  and  eflBciency  and| 
good  order  have  been  greatly  promoted. 

The  sessions  of  these  evening  schools  are  usually  held  for  two  hours, 
from  7  to  9,  on  three  or  four  evenings  each  week  during  the  winter  term, 
beginning  early  in  November  and  ending  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
comprising  about  twenty  weeks. 

The  success  of  these  schools  requires  in  the  first  place  efficient  prin- 
cipals and  capable  and  experienced  assistants.  In  the  second  place, 
they  should  be  provided  with  good  accommodations,  and  not  be  stowed 
away  in  damp  basements,  unv^entilated  ward  rooms,  and  dilapidated 
vestries.  And  then  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  classification 
of  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  so  as  to  economize  the  teaching  force  as 
far  as  possible  by  substituting  class  instruction  for  individual  teaching. 
As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  pupils  to  persevere  in  attendance  and 
application  to  study  it  is  desirable  that  the  school  should  terminate  with 
a  public  occasion  and  that  on  this  occasion  the  meritorious  pupils  should 
be  rew^arded  with  medals,  diplomas,  and  honorable  mentions.  At  some 
of  the  evening  schools  in  Paris  it  is  customary  to  have  such  an  occasion 
at  the  begiiniing  of  the  term  for  the  announcement  of  the  awards  for  the 
term  of  the  i)receding  year.  I  was  present  on  one  of  these  occasious 
which  took  place  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Trocadc^^ro,  which  was  packed 
with  an  interested  audience  of  five  or  six  thousand  i)ersons  and  presided 
over  by  a  venerable  senator  and  addressed  by  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  some  of  the  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  at  least,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  elementary  evening  schools  are  made 
obligatory  in  certain  cities  and  towns.  In  the  latter  State  all  tow^ns  or 
cities  containing  10,000  inhabitants  or  upwards  are  required  to  make 
provision  for  instruction  in  evening  schools  in  all  the  branches  taught 
in  the  elementary  day  schools,  including  drawing,  the  histoiy  of  the 
United  States,  and  good  behavior  ;  ^'and  such  other  b ranches  of  learning 


'  Since  the  above  was  vvrittcu  the  Bostou  school  hoard  has,  after  an  iinHUccessfal 
experiment,  strangely  persisted  in  for  many  years,  abolished  the  rnle  excluding  toach* 
era  of  day  schools  from  servico  ID  evoning  schools, 
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may  he  taught  in  such  schools  as  the  school  committee  of  the  town  shall 
deem  expedient;  "  which  means,  of  course,  that  the  committee  may  set  up 
evening  high  schools  atrthe  public  expense  if  the  funds  therefor  are  pro- 
vided by  the  municipal  authorities.  This  statute  is  of  recent  enactment, 
but  its  fruit  is  already  beginning  to  appear.  For  example  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  New  Bedford^  says : 

When,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  new  statute  was  partially  applied  in  the  south  school, 
and  pupils  called  for  to  make  up  a  class  in  the  higher  grammar  branches,  some  fifty 
young  men  eagerly  presented  themselves  and  have  attended  the  sessions  of  the  class 
very  steadily  ever  since.  This  proves  that  there  is  a  thirst  for  this  kind  of  knowledge 
among  those  whom  the  statute  is  intended  to  benefit  and  that,  when  our  evening 
schools  shaU  be  organized  under  attractive  auspices,  we  shall  have  no  lack  of  pnpUs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  evening  school  of  this  description  differs  ma- 
terially in  character  and  function  from  the  kind  of  elementary  school  we 
have  been  considering,  being  designed  as  a  means  rather  of  supple- 
menting and  continuing  the  day  school  course  than  of  merely  aiming 
to  give  the  rudiments  of  instruction  to  the  illiterate  and  to  persons  who 
may  be  ranked  with  the  illiterate,  and  therefore  comes  more  properly 
within  the  category  of  the  evening  high  school. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  high  school  is  already  an  institution  of  no  little  impor- 
tance in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities,  and  it  has  demonstrated  by  its  re- 
sults its  right  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  city  systems  of  public  in- 
struction where  the  population  is  considerable;  while  the  elementary 
evening  school  is  most  needed  where  the  day  school  has  been  least  suc- 
cessful in  accomplishing  its  object,  immigrant  illiteracy  left  out  of  the 
account.  On  the  other  hand,  the  better  the  advantages  of  instruction  in 
the  day  schools,  the  more  completely  they  have  succeeded  in  giving  to 
all  the  children  a  thorough  course  of  elementary  instruction,  the  more 
the  evening  high  school  is  in  demand  and  the  more  largely  will  it  be 
patronized.  This  consideration  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  even- 
ing high  school  is  not  a  temporary  expedient,  to  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
more  adv^anced  stage  of  public  instructiou,  but  that  it  is  an  institution 
which  has  come  to  stay  and  that  it  has  a  more  important  future  than 
can  now  be  easily  understood. 

Cincinnati  was  perhaps  the  first  city  to  incorporate  this  institution 
into  her  system  of  schools,  something  like  twenty  years  ago,  where  it 
has  continued  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  the  upper  grade  of  the  gram- 
mar school  course.  In  St.  Louis  there  has  long  been  an  evening  high 
school  which  is  regarded  as  a  prei)aratory  department  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School  of  Washington  University.  The  New  York  evening  high 
school  is  a  veritable  college  on  a  large  scale  and  is  conducted  on  the 

^}At,  H.  F.  Harrington,  in  report  for  1883. 
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most  liberal  plan.  The  instruction  is  not  confined  to  a  fixed  canicolmn. 
The  aim  is  to  teach  whatever  branches  the  pupils  wish  to  pursue.  This 
school  was  opened  in  October,  1866,  and  has,  during  its  eighteen  years 
of  existence,  afforded  larger  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge than  any  other  school  of  this  class  in  the  couqtry.  The  branchefi 
taught,  as  reported  in  1883,  are  the  following:  Latin,  history,  political 
science,  reading  and  declamation,  English  grammar  and  composition, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  architectural,  mechanical,  and  freehand 
drawing,  penmanship,  phonography,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  was  about  3,000,  of  whom  1,655  were  found  qualified 
for  admission ;  average  attendance,  951;  number  of  instructors,  22.  The 
average  age  of  students  was  over  twenty  years.  There  were  69  students 
who  did  not  lose  a  single  lesson  by  absence. 

Students  who  have  made  satisfactory  improvement  in  their  studies 
and  who  have  not  been  absent  more  than  fifteen  evenings  are  entitled 
to  certificates  and  those  who  have  received  three  annual  certifiicates 
are  entitled  to  diplomas ;  398  certificates  and  49  diplomas  were  awarded 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  evening  high  school  in  Boston,  which  was  established  about  twelve 
j^ears  ago,  was  uniformly  successful  until,  in  the  reactionary  movement 
in  that  city  about  four  years  ago,  it  was  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  high 
school  studies.  The  result  was  that  most  of  the  pupils  deserted  it 
It  has,  however,  rapidly  recovered  its  lost  ground  and  is  now  larger  and 
more  prosperous  than  ever.  At  the  present  term  (October,  1884),  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  enrolment,  the  principal^  reports 
1,592  pupils  admitted,  classified,  and  in  regular  attendance,  occupying 
to  their  full  capacity,  all  the  school  rooms  in  the  vast  block  comprising 
the  school-houses  for  the  Latin  school  and  the  English  high  school.* 

Considering  the  very  large  size  to  which  both  the  New  York  and 
Boston  evening  high  schools  have  grown,  the  time  seems  to  have  ar- 
rived when  one  or  more  additional  schools  of  similar  description  should 
be  opened  in  each  of  these  cities.  The  convenience  to  the  pupils  would 
be  thereby  promoted,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  attendance. 

These  schools  have  certainly  reached  if  not  surpassed  the  highest 
limit  of  numbers  allowable  with  regard  to  the  greatest  efliciencj'. 

Brooklyn  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  by  establishing  a  second  school 
of  this  class.  As  to  the  utility  of  the  evening  high  school  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  opinion  where  it  has  been  tried.  If  there  is  any  class  of 
persons  for  whom  a  city  can  afford  to  furnish  free  education  it  is  that 
class  of  industrious  young  men  and  women  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  means  to  attend  a  day  school,  but  who  are  willing  to  devote  their 
evenings  to  study.     For  my  part  1  know  of  no  sound  argument  for  the 


^    1  Mr.  E.  C.  Carrigan,  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education,  who  fitted  for  college 
iu  part,  in  this  school. 
3  The  uamber  has  since  ri^n  to  i^bout  two  thonsaud. 
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3    maintenance  of  day  high  schools  which  will  not  hold  equally  good  for  the 

1    maintenance  of  evening  high  schools. 

g        The  evening  high  schools  mentioned  are  confined  to  large  cities ;  but 

p  it  may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty  that  this  kind  of  school  is 
destined  to  spread  into  cities  of  moderate  size,  and  even  into  small 
cities.  We  find  that  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  forty  thousand,  has  already  opened  an  evening  high  school. 
The  superintendent  (Mr.  J.  L.  Brewster),  in  his  report  for  1882,  says : 

The  evening  high  school  meets  in  room  5,  high  school  house,  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  It  numbers  eighteen  gentlemen  and  ladies,  most  of  whom  have 
graduated  from  the  grammar  schools  and  wish  to  take  some  higher  studies.  Almost 
all  pursue  commercial  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  under  the  class  system;  other- 
wise they  take  algebra,  geometry,  or  physics,  as  each  individual  may  require.  Mr. 
Sichardson,  submaster  of  our  high  school,  teaches  this  school. 

There  is  also  a  flourishing  evening  high  school  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

EVENING  TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  high  schools  we  have  been  considering  are  no  more  technical  or 
industrial  schools  than  the  day  high  schools,  although  they  give  instruc- 
tion in  some  branches  of  direct  practical  utility,  such  as  book-keeping, 
penmanship,  and  phonography.  But  purely  technical  evening  schools  are 
also  needed.  An  interesting  and  important  movement  in  this  direction 
has  been  made  in  Philadelphia.  For  twelve  years  or  more  a  school  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  artisans  engaged  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous industries  for  which  that  city  is  famed.  This  school  occupies  the 
commodious  building  of  the  Central  High  School,  and  the  models,  dia- 
grams, and  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  belonging  to  that  in- 
stitution are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  instructors  for  the  illustration 
of  their  lectures.  The  principal  and  his  assistants  are  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Central  High  School.  In  the  principaPs  (Prof  Z.  Hop- 
per) report  for  1882,  the  course  of  instruction  is  thus  described : 

Four  classes  were  formed  in  the  general  course,  which  included  geometry,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy.  One  of 
these  classes  was  composed  of  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  school  during  the 
preceding  winters,  and  an  advanced  course  was  provided  for  this  class.  One  class 
was  formed  for  the  study  of  architectural  drawing  and  another  class  for  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  ages  of  the  students  were  as  follows:  132  of  the  pupils  were  from 
18  to  21  years  of  age ;  42,  from  22  to  25  years;  25,  from  26  to  30  years ; 
21,  from  31  to  40  years,  and  8  were  over  40  years  of  age.  There  were  52 
occupations  represented,  of  which  the  carpenters  numbered  33  and  the 
machinists  32. 

This  industrial  school  is,  perhaps,  the  first  representative  belonging 
to  our  public  school  system  of  that  large  and  increasing  class  of  indus- 
trial evening  schools  which  are  found  in  the  larger  towns  of  Great  Britain 
and  continental  Europe,  of  which  the  free  and  public  evening  courses,^ 

^  See  Appendix  A  for  sample  program. 
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coDdacted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  polytechnique  (France), 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  type. 

Who  can  doubt  that  industrial  instruction  of  this  description  would 
be  a  boon  to  the  artisans  in  all  our  important  cities  ? 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

An  act  passed  by  th^  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1870  made  it 
obligatory  for  all  cities  and  towns  containing  10,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards  to  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day 
or  evening  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  authorized  the  towns  contain- 
ing a  smaller  number  of  inhabitants  to  provide  such  instruction. 

By  the  operation  of  this  law  there  are  at  the  present  time  thirty-one 
cities  and  towns  which  are  obliged  to  provide  this  instruction  iti  indus- 
trial drawing,  and  this  provision  is  made  for  the  most  part,  if  not  uni- 
versally, in  eveniug  drawing  schools.  Teachers  for  this  department  of 
instruction  have  been  qualified  in  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  which 
was  established  in  1873.  No  general  report  has  been  made  as  to  the 
results  of  this  instruction,  and  therefore  information  on  the  subject  has 
to  be  sought  in  the  school  reports  of  individual  cities  and  towns.  The 
leading  facts  in  regard  to  this  instruction  in  a  few  sample  cities  are  here 
presented.    They  are  taken  from  such  reports  as  happen  to  be  at  hand. 

Lawrence. — Four  schools;  4  teachers;  120  pupils.  The  schools  are  as 
follows:  (1)  A  class  in  mechanical  drawing  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings;  this  class  enrolls  04  members.  (2)  A  class  of  24  men  in  ma- 
chine drawing;  this  is  known  as  one  of  the  second  year's  courses,  and 
the  members  were  prepared  for  their  present  work  in  the  mechanical 
classes  of  previous  years.  (3)  A  free  hand  class  of  24;  there  are  several 
ladies  in  this  class,  and  this  department  of  drawing  is  a  new  feature  in 
the  evening  schools  and  is  Htill  somewhat  of  an  experiment.  (4)  An 
architectural  class  of  12  men  meets  in  room  5,  high  school  house,  on 
Monday  and  Friday  evenings.  "The  interest  among  the  pupils  was 
never  better  and  the  work  done  is  excellent."  * 

Taunton, — One  school,  divided  into  two  sections  ;  6  teachers;  whole 
number  of  pupils,  240 ;  average  attendancio,  174;  cost  per  pupil  for 
tuition  and  current  expenses  on  avt»riige  attendance,  $0.41.  Number 
in  freehand  classes,  141 ;  nnujhinery  classes,  74 ;  architectural  classes, 
15  ;  perspective  class,  0;  modelling  t^lass,  15. 

Worcester. — One  school,  /i  classes,  r>  teachers,  255  pupils.  The  classes 
comprise  one  for  beginners  and  one  tor  advanced  pnpils  in  freehand 
drawing  and  beginners,  and  two  advanced  classes  in  instrumental  draw- 
ing. "The  pupils  of  the  a^lvanced  chusses  are  largely  from  the  classes 
of  previous  years ;  the  interest  is  steady  and  continuous  and  the  prog- 


'  8ap«ri]itendeat  J.  L.  Brewit^* 
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ress  of  the  class  as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory.  The  advanced  class 
has  had  lessons  in  perspective  and  in  drawing  from  life."  * 

New  Bedford, — ''A  systematic  course  has  been  mapped  out  and  the 
scholars  [of  the  evening,  drawing  school],  as  far  as  their  education  will 
permit,  are  following  it. 

"  In  this  connection  we  would  repeat  a  former  suggestion  that  some- 
where, either  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school  or  in  the  early  part 
of  the  high  school  course,  the  elements  of  geometry  be  so  pursued  as  to 
enable  boys  wishing  to  become  mechanics  to  make  a  better  use  of  their 
time  in  the  evening  drawing  school  than  they  can  now  do.''  ^  Average 
attendance,  21. 

Bo  ton  hastened  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  statute  by 
opening,  in  the  autumnof  1870,  an  evening  school  for  industrial  drawing, 
in  spacious  and  commodious  rooms,  which  were  soon  tilled  to  their  utmost 
capacity  with  earnest  pupils.  About  a  thousand  api)licants  registered 
their  names,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  could  not  be  admitted  for  want 
of  room.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  pupils  received  instruction  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  The  total  cost  for  the  term  was  a  little  up- 
wards of  $1>,000.  The  school  wasa  t^uccess  from  the  beginning.  '*  It  is 
by  no  means  a  contrivance  for  teaching  at  the  public  expense  an  un- 
important accomplishment  to  a  few  idlers  and  drones.  It  is  a  wise  pro- 
vision for  furnishing  the  young  artisans  and  skilled  laborers  in  various 
crafts  the  technical  instruction  which  they  need,  and  which  they  cannot 
get  except  by  means  of  schools  of  this  description.  Such  an  educational 
improvement  as  this,  once  introduced  into  this  city,  can  never  be  aban- 
doned, because  it  meets  an  immediate  and  pressing  want  of  the  times; 
the  more  it  is  known  the  more  highly  it  will  be  appreciated."  ^ 

Fourteen  years'  experience  has  justified  this  assertion.  The  evening 
drawing  schools  have  constantly  grown  in  public  favor  and  eflBciency. 

According  to  the  latest  report  there  were  5  schools,  13  teachers,  and 
an  average  membership  of  about  four  hundred. 

As  the  result  of  an  examination  of  these  schools  in  1883,  17  partial 
certificates  and  121  full  certificates  were  awarded  to  students  in  the  first 
year  class,  and  49  diplomas  to  members  of  the  second  and  third  year 
Classes. 

"The  awards  made  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  evening  school  draw- 
ings were  as  follows  :  Whole  number,  77 ;  of  these  13  excellent  and  18 
honorable  mention  were  given  for  first  year  drawings  and  22  excellent 
and  24  honorable  mention  lor  second  and  third  year  drawings.  The 
exhibition  at  which  these  awards  were  made  was  held  early  in  June,  at 
the  drill  hall  of  the  new  high  school  building,  which  proved  to  be  an 
admirable  place  for  the  purpose ;  and  tlie  public  distribution  of  the  cer- 


*  Report  of  superinteudent,  Dr.  A.  P.  Marblo,  1880. 
'Report  of  committeo  ou  drawiug,  1881-'82. 
'Report  of  saperlDtendeDt,  1871. 
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tificates  and  diplomas,  which  took  place  in  the  English  high  school  hall, 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  was  a  very  interesting  occasion.    •    •    • 

"  The  late  important  changes  in  the  program  of  drawing  for  the  even- 
ing schools  has  ma^e  the  whole  course  more  practical  in  character,  the 
subjects  of  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing  being  taught  separately 
in  two  schools  and  the  subjects  of  study  in  all  of  them  made  elective 
as  far  as  possible.  These  changes,  which  were  carried  out  during  the 
past  winter,  have  worked  admirably  well  in  practice,  resulting  in  a  bet- 
ter average  attendance  than  hitherto,  for  the  reason  that  students,  find- 
ing the  different  courses  of  drawing  better  adapted  to  their  actual  needs 
as  individuals,  have  attended  more  regularly  and  in  much  larger  num- 
ber through  both  terms."  * 

The  question  of  the  continuance  of  these  schools  seems  to  have  been 
settled  beyond  a  doubt.  Appropriations  for  their  support  are  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  appropriations  for  the  support  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools. 

The  great  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  so  vast 
in  its  proportions  and  so  excellent  in  very  many  of  its  features,  does 
not,  as  yet,  comprise  independent  evening  schools  for  industrial  draw- 
ing. This  regrettable  deficiency  is,  however,  to  some  extent,  though 
all  too  limited,  supplied  by  the  evening  drawing  classes  taught  in  the 
Cooper  Institute  and  by  the  provision  for  classes  in  architectural,  me- 
chanical, and  freehand  drawing  in  the  admirable  evening  high  school. 
If  we  look  to  the  systems  in  the  great  cities  of  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  and  those  of  the  great  western  cities,  we  find  a  similar 
or,  perhaps,  even  greater  deficiency  in  this  respect.  We  have  no  stand- 
ard at  home  by  which  to  measuf  e  this  deficiency.  What  has  been  done 
in  Boston  is  something  real,  but  I  regard  it  as  only  a  good  beginning  and 
by  no  means  a  finality.  One  must  go  to  Paris  or  Vienna  for  an  example 
of  what  can  and  should  be  provided  in  a  great  city  in  this  department 
of  industrial  education.  In  the  latter  city  there  are  eight  or  ten  large 
Realschulen  and  Realgymnasieu  conveniently  located  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  city.  In  most  if  not  all  of  these  great  institutions  even- 
ing classes,  numerously  attended,  are  taught  industrial  drawing  by  ac- 
complished masters.  The  instruction  thus  given  leads  up  to  the  great 
industrial  art  school  in  connection  with  the  magnificent  museum  of  in- 
dustrial art  which  was  established  some  fifteen  years  ago  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  I  see  no  reason  why  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia should  be  behind  Vienna  in  public  provision  for  instruction  of  any 
grade  or  description.  Why  should  not  the  compulsory  act  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  respe(it  to  this  branch  of  technical  education,  be  adopted 
by  other  States,  especially  those  having  important  manufacturing  in- 
terests I 
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NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  trained  teachers.  This 
demand  is  more  marked  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country.  A  very  large 
proi)ortion  of  the  graduates  of  State  normal  schools  find  employment  in 
the  city  schools  ]  bat  the  supply  from  this  source  is  inadequate.  Hence 
the  city  boards  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  larger  cities  have  made 
provision,  more  or  less  extensive,  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers for  the  schools  under  their  charge.  The  supplementing  of  the  sup- 
ply from  tiie  State  normal  schools  has  not  been  the  sole  motive  of  mak- 
ing this  provision.  Another  argument  in  its  favor  is  found  in  the  fact 
of  the  increased  facility  thus  afforded  to  home  talent  for  professional 
preparation.  And,  besides,  it  is  generally  believed  that  home-1  rained 
teachers  may  be  better  adapted  for  the  service  to  which  they  are  destined. 

The  establishment  of  city  normal  schools  is  hy  no  means  a  new  idea 
in  our  educational  economy.  It  appears  that  the  legal  provision  for 
the  first  city  normal  school  antedates  by  about  twenty  years  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  State  normal  school.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
took  the  lead  in  this  matter.  In  the  "Act  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  children  at  the  public  expense,  within  the  city  and  coupty  of  Phila- 
delphia," passed  in  1818,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  controllers,  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  schools,  "  to  establish  a 
model  school^  in  order  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  sectional  schools  and 
for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State." 

A  model  school  was  organized  in  accordance  with  this  provision  and 
placed  in  charge  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  principal  promoter  of  the  sys- 
tem of  organization  and  instruction  which  bears  his  name.  This  was 
not  only  a  pattern  school,  but  it  was,  to  some  extent,  a  school  of  prac- 
tice for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
schools  on  the  monitorial  or  Lancasterian  plan.  It  was  not  until  1848, 
however,  that  this  school  was  reorganized  as  a  normal  school  according 
to  the  present  idea  of  such  an  institution.  Such  were  the  ability  and 
devotion  of  the  first  principal  (Dr.  A.  T.  W.  Wright)  and  the  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  afforded  him  by  the  controllers  that  this  institution 
took  rank,  almost  from  the  beginning,  as  a  model  normal  school.  In 
respect  to  its  course  of  study,  its  plan  of  training  pupils  in  the  school 
of  practice,  and  its  methods  of  instruction,  it  was  little,  if  any,  inferior 
to  the  best  normal  schools  of  to-day.  When  this  was  the  only  city  normal 
school  in  the  country  Dr.  Barnard,  in  giving  an  account  of  it,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  reading  of  the  admirable  report  of  the  principal,  by 
city  school  officials,  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in 
all  the  large  cities.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  city  normal  schools 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  In  no  city  where  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  to  any  considerable  extent  has  it  been  abandoned,  except  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

We  find  among  these  schools  not  only  a  difference  in  name,  but  also 
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a  wide  difference  in  character.    They  may,  however,  be  classed,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  our  purpose,  under  four  types  of  organization : 

(1)  The  great  City  Normal  College  of  New  York,  which  performs  the 
twofold  function  of  a  girls'  high  school  and  a  normal  school,  without 
any  recognized  distinction  of  general  and  special  courses  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Its  pupils  are  received  directly  from  the  griimmar  school. 
The  course  comprises  four  years  and  is  mostly  devoted  to  general  stud- 
ies. The  Philadelphia  school,  as  at  present  conducted,  belongs  to  this 
type. 

(2)  The  City  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  which  is  a  purely  professional 
school,  ^ith  Ji  course  of  training  comprising  two  years.  The  pupils 
must  be  graduates  of  the  high  school  or  must  possess  equivalent  quali- 
fications. To  this  class  belong  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  perhaps  those  of  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland. 
In  the  schools  of  this  class,  except  that  of  St.  Louis,  the  course  is 
limited  to  one  year.  This  is  the  most  completely  developed  type  of 
normal  school  in  the  country,  it  being  that  in  which  specialization  is 
carried  furthest. 

(3)  The  organization  commonly  designated  as  training  school  for 
teachers,  comprising  a  practice  school  of  several  classes,  taught  by 
pupil  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  a  training  principal.  These  pupil 
teachers  are  usually  selected  from  the  most  promising  candidates  for 
the  position  of  teacher  who  are  waiting  for  an  appointment.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  training  school  in  Portland,  Me.,  from  the  prin- 
cipal,* will  siithciently  illustrate  the  organization  and  operation  of  this 
class  of  institutions : 

The  school  [of  practice]  has  nnmherrd  about  200  pnpils  during  the  past  year  and  is 
divided  into  six  grades.  The  work  done  in  each  grade  is  the  same  as  in  similar  grades 
in  the  other  primary  schools  in  the  city. 

There  are  eight  [pupil]  teachers  assigned  to  the  practice  school  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  by  the  removal  of  a  teacher  to  another  of  oar 
public  schools  a  new  teacher  is  appointed  to  fill  the  place.  There  aie  four  rooms;  in 
each  room  two  teachers,  one  acting  as  principal  and  the  other  as  assistant.  When  a* 
change  of  classes  is  made,  which  is  done  every  three  months,  the  teachers  who  have 
acted  as  principals  become  assistants.  Each  teacher,  during  the  year,  gets  practice  in 
three  grades.    To  give  practice  in  more  grades  would  be  detrimental  to  the  school. 

The  work  of  the  practice  class  has  combined  theory  and  practice,  or  the  study  of 
methods  of  teaching  and  training  in  the  i)ractice  school.  Instruction  has  been  given 
in  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  and  in  the  principles  of  teaching.  To 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  laborious  task  of  note  taking,  Brooks's  Manual  has 
been  used  as  a  text  book.  The  last  ])art  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  school  economy. 
The  class  have  remained  an  hour  after  school,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  seasionSy 
for  these  lessons. 

In  training  schools  of  this  class  the  pupil  teachers  receive  little  or  no 
salary  for  their  services.  The  cost,  tlierelore,  of  carrying  on  the  training 
school  in  connection  with  the  school  of  practice  is  even  less  than  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  school  used  for  practice  in  the  ordinary  way. 

iMiiJS  Sarah  M.  Taylor,  report  of  1881. 
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« 

This  fact  renders  the  establisbmeut  of  a  traiuing  school  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  CoDsidering  the  cheapness  and  the  great  practical  utility 
of  this  provision  for  the  professional  traiuing  of  teachers,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  it  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted.  There  are  probably 
less  than  a  score  of  cities  where  this  sort  of  a  training  school  is  to  be 
fonnd. 

(4)  District  normal  departments  of  high  schools.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  department  of  this  sort  is  that  connected  with  the  girls'  high 
school  of  San  Francisco.  This  department  is  composed  of  post  grad- 
uates of  the  school.  In  some  years  the  number  of  pupils  in  this  de- 
partment has  been  as  high  as  150.  lu  consequence  of  the  large  number 
of  high  school  graduates  desiring  to  enter  the  normal  department,  the 
board,  in  1882,  limited  the  number  to  oC,  admitting  only  those  that 
ranked,  at  graduation,  80  per  cent,  or  over.  In  1883  the  board  con- 
tinued a  similar  provision,  limiting  the  attendance  to  60.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  one  year.  This  department  was  established  in  1876 
for  the  purpose  *'of  organizing  a  department  which  shall  aflbrd  its  mem- 
bers the  means  of  preparation  for  the  University  of  California  and  for 
the  occupation  of  teaching." 

From  1876  to  1880  the  normal  class  maintained  a  precarious  existence,  opposed,  as 
waste  be  expected,  by  the  conservatives  that  oppose  any  new  thing  because  it  is  not 
old  and  by  untrained  teachers  that  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  skilled  labor. ^ 

In  the  high  school  of  Pittsburgh  there  is  a  normal  de[)artment,  though 
of  quite  an  elementary  grade.  The  pupils  come  directly  from  the  gram- 
tnar  schools  and  pursue  a  two-year  course  differing  not  materially  from 
the  academic  "course,  except  in  the  substitution  of  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  place  of  one  or  two  branches  in  the 
latter  course. 

The  diploma  of  this  department  is  given  by  the  city  superintendent  to  such  as 
make,  at  bis  examination,  an  average  of  85  per  cent,  in  each  study  of  the  second  year. 
This  diploma,  by  the  law  of  the  State,  is  equivalent  to  a  professional  certificate.^ 

In  a  number  of  important  cities  there  are  State  normal  schools  which 
render  the  establishment  of  citj'  normal  schools  unnecessary.  The 
largest  of  these  cities  are  the  following:  Baltimore,  Providence,  Tren- 
ton, Albany,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Worcester.  In  some 
other  cities  there  are  normal  departments  in  universities  and  colleges, 
which  to  some  extent  supply  the  place  of  city  normal  schools. 

In  some  instances  these  departments  have  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  existence, 
differing  from  the  other  departments  of  the  iustitutious  to  which  they  belong  simply 
by  the  omission  of  a  portion  of  the  regular  course  and  the  substitution  of  a  course 
of  lectores  on  education. ^ 

The  New  York  board  of  education  is  required  by  law  to  establish  a 


*  Report  of  Hon.  John  Swett,  principal,  lo83. 

*  Report  for  1880  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  Dr.  C.  B.  Wood. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880. 
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normal  school  or  schools  not  only  for  those  desirous  of  becomin^^  teaehet8| 
but  also  for  teachers,  wliich  shall  be  attended  by  such  of  the  teachcra 
in  the  common  schools  as  the  board  of  education,  by  general  regulaticNi, 
shall  direct,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  situations  as  teachen 
by  omitting  to  attend,  which  forfeiture  shall  be  declared  by  the  board 
of  education. 

In  conformity  with  the  latter  requirement  a  school  has  been  main- 
tained for  many  years.  It  is  held  on  Saturdays  and  those  teachers  hold- 
ing the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  are  required  to  attend.  The  instmc- 
tion  has  been  mostly  limited  to  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  Ohio  school  law  provides  for  the  holding  of  an  annual  teachers' 
institute  one  week  in  the  cities  of  the  first  class.  In  accordance  with 
this  provision  an  institute  is  held  in  Cincinnati  during  the  week  prior 
to  the  annual  opening  of  the  schools,  which  all  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
mon schools  are  required  to  attend.  This  institute  is  open  to  aU  yet- 
sons  who  desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati. A  certain  quota  of  the  State  normal  school  fund  is  allowed  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  such  institute.  The  program  of  the  institate 
for  1882  comprised  the  following  subjects :  Territorial  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  age  of  ice,  anatomy  and  physiologj'  of  the  eye  and 
ear  and  why  we  use  glasses,  Westminster  Abbey,  our  American  poets, 
a  question  of  to-day,  Daniel  Vaughn,  talent  and  genius,  arithmetic, 
orthography  and  language,  physics,  drawing,  penmanship,  music,  lan- 
guage, reading  as  it  ought  to  be  taught,  the  new  course  of  translation, 
object  lessons,  public  examinations,  self  made  men,  and  literatnre. 

In  Boston,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  Saturday  courses  of  lectaies 
have  been  provided  for  the  teachers,  on  the  elements  of  the  diflFerent  de- 
partments of  natural  history,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  A.  fiemenway. 
Other  courses  have  been  provided  for  by  the  board,  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  branches  in  the  common  schools.  Attendance  on 
these  lectures  is  o])tional. 

The  city  normal  schools  are  attended  almost  exclusively  by  female 
pupils.  An  exception  is  found  in  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  which 
reports  three  males  in  attendance.  Those  of  the  first  and  second  cate- 
gories are  conducted  by  male  ])rincipals.  The  Cincinnati  school  has  a 
German  department,  under  the  charge  of  an  associate  male  principal. 

Special  courses  of  lectures  on  the  history  and  science  of  education, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  school  hygiene  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  public  school  teachers  of  Philadelphia.  A  very  complete 
and  comprehensive  syllabus  of  the  topics  embraced  in  these  courses  has 
been  prepared  by  Superintendent  MacAlister. 

In  one  important  respect  the  city  normal  school  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages, namely,  in  the  provision  for  model  schools  and  schools  of  prac- 
tice. Some  of  the  city  normal  schools,  however,  and  particularly  the 
training  schools  for  teachers,  are  not  so  well  furnished  with  this  means 
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of  training  as  could  be  desired,  the  school  set  apart  for  this  purpose 
comprising,  in  too  many  cases,  only  the  primary  grade  or  some  lower 
grammar  classes  in  addition.  They  ought  also  to  comprise  pupils  of 
each  sex.  Even  so  important  a  normal  school  as  that  of  Philadelphia 
has  only  classes  of  girls  in  the  grammar  grade  of  its  school  of  practice. 
Abundant  proof  of  the  excellence  and  success  of  schools  of  practice  con- 
nected with  city  normal  schools  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  parents  are 
very  generally  anxious  to  secure  places  in  them  for  their  children. 

The  plan  for  the  practical  work  of  the  students  of  the  St.  Louis 
Kormal  School  includes  four  features  :  (1)  Visits  to  the  training  school 
for  the  purpose  of  observation ;  (2)  object  lessons  given  to  classes  of 
children  sent  to  the  normal  school  once  a  week  ;  (3)  teaching  a  class  in 
the  training  school,  under  the  supervision  of  a  critic  teacher ;  (4)  teach- 
ing in  the  place  of  absent  teachers  in  any  city  school. 

The  study  of  city  normal  schools  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
type  comprised  in  the  second  category,  mentioned  on  p.  42,  is  the  normal 
type  of  city  normal  schools.  This  is  the  purely  professional  type.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  give  academic  instruction.  It  receives  only  pupils 
of  mature  age,  who  have  successfully  i)assed  through  the  high  school 
course  of  instruction.  For  admission  to  the  most  advanced  schools  of 
this  kind  the  applicant  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  must 
have  completed  a  high  school  course  of  four  j'ears.  In  the  State  nor- 
mal schools,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  East,  at  least,  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  devoted  to  academic  studies.  There 
being  no  distinct  division  between  the  academic  and  professional  in^ 
struction,  both  are  carried  on  simultaneously.  There  are  those  who 
contend  that  this  is  the  ideal  plan  of  the  normal  school.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  this  plan  is  based  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  normal 
pupils  cannot  obtain  a  good  general  education  in  non-professional 
schools,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  a  supply  of  normal 
pupils  who  have  received  the  requisite  general  education  cannot  be  had. 
But  this  assumption  is  not  applicable  to  city  systems  in  this  country. 
The  Cincinnati  board  of  education  can  provide  just  as  good  general 
education  for  pupils  in  a  school  organized  as  a  high  school  as  in  a 
school  organized  as  a  normal  school,  and  so  can  any  other  city.  The 
normal  school  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  principle  that  in  all  in- 
stitutions of  education  both  economy  and  efficiency  are  promoted  by 
simplification  of  function.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  ideal 
type  of  the  professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be 
first  developed  in  cities  where  candidates  in  sufficient  numbers  who 
have  completed  the  high  school  course  present  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  modifications  of  the  provisions  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  in  our  cities,  which  have  been  going  on  during  tUe 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  makes  it  clear  that  the  tendency  has  beeu  and 
is  now  everywhere  towards  the  purely  professional  normal  school,  witVx 
its  school  of  practice,  comprising  pupils  of  all  grades  and  both  sex^ 
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thoroughly  equipped  and  provided  with  teachers  of  the  highest  order, 
thus  serviug  the  purpose  of  a  school  of  observation  and  a  practice  schooU 

The  training  school  of  the  description  referi'ed  to  above — the  most 
rudimentary  type  of  the  training  school  —  takes  its  first  step  towards  tie 
ideal  standard  by  employing  regular  teachers  in  its  school  of  practice, 
thus  leaving  its  pupil  teachers,  on  the  one  hand,  more  time  for  theo- 
retical study,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  affording  them  more  supervisory 
direction  and  criticism  in  the  class  room. 

In  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  schools,  where  the  general  educa- 
tion and  the  special  training  are  carried  on  simultaneously,  we  observe 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  distinctly  professional  department,  composed 
of  the  post  graduate  pupils.  As  soon  as  such  a  department  is  clearly 
differentiated,  as  is  the  case  with  the  normal  department  of  the  San 
Francisco  school,  it  only  remains  to  place  this  department  under  a  compe- 
tent ijiaster,  wholly  devoted  to  its  management  and  training,  and  we 
have  the  realization  of  the  ideal  type  of  the  normal  school. 

All  competent  authorities  agree  in  the  opinion  that  a  course  of  spe- 
cial training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  should  be  insisteil 
upon  as  a  i)rerequisite  to  the  occupation  of  teacher.  In  no  department 
of  school  economy  is  there  a  giH?ater  waste  of  the  public  money  than  in 
the  enii)h)ymont  of  untrained  teachers.  Xo  doubt  very  talented  young 
ladies,  with  only  a  high  school  education,  often  do  well,  but  with  an 
added  normal  training  they  would  do  much  better.  My  own  experience 
and  observation  in  the  direction  and  supervision  of  normal  schools,  of 
all  the  different  descri])tions  known  among  us,  and  of  city  schools,  lead 
me  to  conclude  that,  during  the  first  years  of  service,  the  trained  teacher 
is  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  the  teacher  who  has  had  no  profes- 
sional training.  No  city  can  afford  to  employ  untrained  teachers.  Lim- 
ited advantages  of  training  are  better  than  none,  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  advantages  of  the  rudimentary  ty])e  of  the  normal  school 
are  easily  within  the  reach  of  every  city.  This  being  the  fact,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  our  cities  have  not  more  generally  availed  themselves 
of  these  advantages.  It  appears  by  the  latest  Keport  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Kducati(Mi  that  the  whole  number  of  cities  reported  in  1882 as 
having  schools  or  departments  tor  normal  training  was  only  twenty- 
one.  The  actual  number  was,  i)erhaps,  somewhat  larger  than  this;  but-, 
all  told,  it  is  ii  small  nnnority  of  the  whole  iiumber. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  tact,  ns  evidence  of  the  sh-w  progress  of  educational 
ideas,  that  in  some  cities  where  normal  schools  have  existed  for  years 
school  bojirds  still  continue*  to  refuse  the  graduates  the  recognition 
whieh  is  jiistlv  their  due.  In  his  report  for  ISSo,  the  sui>erintendentof 
sehoi)ls  of  California  remarks  in  relation  to  this  matter  as  follows: 

rin'ii"  is  ill  (MMMHct  inn  Nviih  thr  \*\i\>  lii^li  sthool  a  iiorninl  t*  hiss,  wliere  some  sixty 
\<»uii.ix  l;i«li«>  :i\r  |Mri».ii«<l  annually,  at  tlir  tx|unsi'  of  xXw  lity,  lor  the  prufetssion  of 


*  For  (oni.M's  «»l*  stuily  in  thf  St.  Louis  ami  Boston  Normal  {Schools,  the  reader  Ib  ^pe- 
iVrrcil  to  ApptMulix  H. 
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teaobing.  The  teachers  of  the  lower  gravies  might  all  he  takeo  from  this  class.  To  do 
BO  would  he  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  incur  expense  with- 
oat  a  return. 

The  Cincinnati  board,  with  glaring  Inconsistency,  maintains  a  normal 
school  and  at  the  same  time  provides  by  a  solemn  ordinance  that  no 
preference  shall  be  given  to  the  graduates  thereof  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers.  In  another  city  in  the  same  State  (Dayton),  however,  we 
find  a  sensible  contrast  to  this  strange  policy  in  the  following  remark 
of  the  committee  on  the  city  normal  school : 

This  is  the  most  important  department  of  our  educational  work.     It  is  the  centre, 
the  very  heart.     Strength  or  weakness  here  will  soon  bo  felt  in  every  district,  grade 
and  room  in  the  city,  for  from  it  most  of  the  teachers  come.     *     *     *    A  favorable 
comment  upon  the  workers  and  the  work  done  in  the  past  is  that  but  two  are  without 
employment. 

THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Kindergarten  is  a  school  for  children  from  three  to  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  conducted,  both  in  respect  to  discipline  and  instruction, 
in  accordance  with  the  method  of  trainiug  invented  and  expounded 
by  Frobel.  The  Kindergarten  differs  from  the  ordinary  school  both 
in  its  aim  and  methods.  In  the  latter  the  work  of  the  teacher  consists 
in  helping  the  pupils  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  positive  knowledge, 
and  this  is  equally  the  case  whether  the  knowledge  taught  is  for  its 
practical  utility  or  as  a  means  of  culture:  in  substance,  its  method  is 
the  imposition  of  tasks;  if  the  pupil  likes  it,  well;  if  not,  the  obligation 
is  the  same.  In  the  French  pedagogical  nomenclature,  therefore,  the 
word  that  stands  for  school  task  (devoir)  is  very  properly  the  word  that 
signifies  duty.  Even  where  courses  and  studies  are  optional,  the  method 
is  the  same,  for,  the  course  once  chosen,  performance  of  the  tasks  is 
exacted.  The  sole  aim  of  the  Kindergarten,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
development  of  the  faculties,  the  communication  of  ])ractical  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  being  wholly  ignored.  Its  method  consists,  essentially, 
in  8ui>erintending  and  guiding  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child. 
The  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child  is  manifested  in  play;  hence  its 
process  consists  chiefly  in  ingeniously  contrived  plays,  requiring  the 
exercise  of  invention,  taste,  and  mechanical  skill.  It  wholly  excludes 
reading  and  writing,  regarding  the  child  as  a  doer  primarily  jind  as  a 
knower  subsequently. 

The  promoters  of  the  Kindergarten  ditier  more  or  less  in  their  inter- 
pretiition  and  application  of  the  system  of  Frobel.  The  chief  apostle 
of  the  system  in  America  excludes  the  employment  of  authority  and 
discipline  and  the  use  of  imitation  as  a  means  of  culture  and  develop- 
ment, while  in  Vienna,  where  the  Kindergarten  has  ibund  more  favor 
than  in  any  other  European  cily,  authority  in  government  and  imita- 
tion in  training  are  held  to  be  essential  elements  in  the  system.  In  the 
normal  Kindergarten  of  that  city  1  saw  the  rod  literally  in  the  hand  of 
the  Kindergartner.  In  America  it  is  held  that  the  number  of  children 
in  the  Eandergarten  should  not  exceed  twenty-five,  and  this  is  found  to 
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be  as  many  as  can  be  well  managed  even  by  a  first  rate  Kindergartner, 
who  is  not  permitted  to  use  anthority  in  government.  In  Vienna  it  was 
common  to  find  fifty  children  in  a  Kindergarten.  These  illastrationsgo 
to  show  that  infant  schools  recognized  as  genuine  Kindergarten  are  bj 
no  means  the  same  in  all  their  characteristics. 

The  Kindergarten  has  been  introduced  and  maintained  thus  far  in 
our  cities  chiefly  through  voluntary  effort.  The  centres  from  which  has 
radiated  the  influence  in  favor  of  spreading  the  system  are  Boston, 
through  the  labors  of  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann;  New  York,  through  the  labors  of  Miss  Bolte,  now  Mrs.  Kraos; 
and  St.  Louis,  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  Private 
Kindergarten  are  now  found  in  many  cities  and  their  number  is  in- 
creasing with  marked  rapidity.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  two 
very  different  descriptions: 

(1)  Those  for  children  of  wealthy  parents.  Speaking  of  the  Kinder- 
garten normal  or  training  schools,  Mile.  Loizillon,  in  her  recent  Report 
on  the  Kindergarten  in  America,  says : 

It  is  to  be  fearod  that,  ou  account  of  the  reception  of  children  of  the  wealthier 
classes — who  many  times  have  been  favored  andsitoiled  at  home — certain  conceefuons 
-will  be  made  in  the  Kindergarten  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem, and,  by  introducing  disturbing  conditions,  may  have  an  unfortoiiate  inflaence 
on  the  pupil  teachers.^ 

(2)  The  free  Kindergarten,  provided  by  individual  or  associate  charity 
for  the  most  indigent  class  of  children.  This  charity  is  designed  (in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  reports  on  the  subject)  *'  for  the  benefit  of  little 
children,  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools,  who,  in  winter, 
are  often  locked  into  their  comfortless  homes  while  their  mothers  are 
out  at  work,  and,  in  summer,  are  locked  out  of  them,  exposed  to  all  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  streets  and  alleys."  The  initiative  has  been 
made  in  establishing  one  or  the  other  of  these  Kindergarten  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  cities. 

It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  (Commissioner  of  Education  that  at 
least  some  beginning  had  been  made  in  Kindergarten  work  in  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  States  and  Territories  ;  that  there  were  348  Kinder- 
garten institutions,  with  10,910  pupils,  taught  by  814  teachers.  These 
Kindergarten  are  nearly  all  private  establishments,  the  exceptions 
being  those  belonging  to  the  i)ublic  school  systems  of  St.  Louis  and 
Milwaukee.  The  school  board  of  the  latter  city  decided  in  1882  to  an- 
nex the  Kindergarten  to  the  public  school  system  and  opened  a  train- 
ing school  for  the  training  of  Kindergarten  teachers.  Mile.  Loizillon 
remarks  that  — 

It  is  at  St.  Louis  and  at  Boston  that  Kiii<lergartou  arc  fouud  the  most  intereeting 
to  study,  not  only  on  account  of  their  number  and  origin,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
organizatiou  aud  the  unity  which  presides  over  their  direction. 


^  Kapport  pr<5seut<S  ^  M.  Ic  miuistre  de  Piustructiou  puhliqne,  page  14. 
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The  flourishing  Kindergarten  system  of  St.  Louis  owes  its  origin  to 
the  singular  devotion  and  ability  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  and  the  coop- 
erating influence  of  the  former  superintendent,  Dr.  Harris.  It  dates 
from  1873.  Such  was  the  success  that  at  the  end  of  six  years  the  number 
of  Kindergarten  increased  to  63,  with  196  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of 
6,202  pupils.  After  so  long  an  experiment  on  so  large  a  scale,  the  em- 
inent superintendent  concludes  an  elaborate  and  sound  discussion  of  the 
subject  with  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity in  utilizing  the  age  from  four  to  six  in  the  Kindergarten. will 
ultimately  prevail  in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
in  all  the  city  school  systems  of  our  country.  In  the  latest  report  at 
hand  of  the  present  superintendent  (Mr.  Edward  H.  Long),  we  find  that 
there  are  upwards  of  30  Kindergarten  establishments,  comprising  60 
Eandergftrten,  each  establishment  having,  as  a  rule,  two  Kindergarten, 
one  held  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  taught  by 
231  teachers,  of  whom  178  are  paid  and  53  are  unpaid,  with  an  average 
membership  of  4,515  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3,926.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  in  St.  Louis  the  Kindergarten  has  conquered  the 
right  to  be,  and,  moreover,  the  right  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  school 
system. 

In  the  mean  time  the  result  in  Boston  has  been  quite  different.  The 
school  board  established  an  experimental  Kindergarten  simultaneously 
with  the  movement  in  St.  Louis,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  where  it  was 
eagerly  patronized  by  well-to»-do  parents. 

After  this  Kindergarten  had  been  in  successful  operation  for  several 
years  the  superintendent,  ^  having  observed  for  one  year  its  working, 
said  in  substance  in  his  report  that,  whatever  the  Kindergarten  theory 
might  be.  Kindergarten  practice  seemed  to  be  defective  in  forming  habits 
of  attention  and  self  control,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  the  Kinder- 
garten is  rather  a  private  charity  than  a  public  school.  Accordingly, 
tllis  experimental  Kindergarten  was  closed  and  a  charity  system  was 
inaugurated.  This  charity  system  owes  its  origin  to  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw,  the  daughter  of  Agassiz,  who  alone  has  furnished  the  means  for 
its  support,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of  public 
school  rooms  allowed  for  its  use  free  of  rent.  This  charity  now  supports 
thirty  EandergSrten,  comprising  1,800  pupils,  and  is  directed  by  a  com- 
petent 8ui)erintendent.  These  Eandergarten  are  located  in  the  poorest 
sections  of  the  city  and  have  proved  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Considering  the  liberality  in  providing  for  education  in  our  country, 
the  general  neglect  in  regard  to  infant  schools  is  not  easy  to  account 
for.  One  reason  for  it  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  children 
of  five  years  of  age  and  upwards  have  been  very  generally  provided 
for  in  the  primary  schools,  and  the  margin  below  that  age  is  rather  re- 

^  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  elected  1878. 
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stricted  for  the  Kindergarten.  And,  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
to  furnisb  school  accommodations  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rai)idly 
growing  population  of  our  cities  has  so  severely  taxed  the  resources  at 
command  as  to  make  it  impracticable,  as  yet,  to  make  provision  for 
children  of  a  more  tender  age.  Nevertheless,  the  large  study  of  city  sys- 
tems of  instruction  makes  it  evident  beyond  a  doubt  that  provision, 
either  public  or  charitable,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  chil- 
dren, is  an  imperative  necessity  in  all  considerable  cities,  but  more 
especially  in  those  of  crowded  populations.  In  many  foreign  countriea 
great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  infant  school  is  universally  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  The  infant  schools  provided  by  the  London  school 
board  are  numerous  and  they  are  admirably  installed  in  commodious 
buildings.  Those  visited  by  me  a  few  years  ago  were  accommodated  in 
new,  substantial,  and  well  contrived  edifices  only  one  story  in  height. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  were  on  the  rolls  in  1882  416,126  infants 
under  five  years  of  age,  while  in  Scotland  there  were  114,267  enrolled 
upon  the  school  registers,  25,987  of  whom  were  instructed  in  infant 
schools  proper. 

In  France,  the  infant  schools,  called  maternal  schools,  a  name  which 
seems  peculiarly  felicitous,  are  perhaps  more  thoroughly  and  systemati- 
cally provided  for  than  in  any  other  country.  This  province  of  education 
is  organized  into  a  complete  system,  with  its  normal  schools,  its  hierarchy 
of  teachers  and  inspectors,  its  program,  and  its  legally  prescribed  provis- 
ions of  installation.  By  a  recent  report  it  appears  that  there  were  com- 
prised in  this  system  4,870  maternal  schools,  with  7,451  teachers  and 
621,177  .children.  Mile.  Loizillon,  whose  report  is  above  referred  to,  is 
the  general  insj^ectress  of  these  schools.  The  foremost  promoter  of  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction  and  training  in  these  schools  was  Mme* 
Pape  Carpantier,  the  most  eminent  female  pedagogue  of  France,  who 
directed  the  first  normal  school  for  the  training  of  infant  school  teachers. 
She  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  international  jury  of 
the  exposition  of  1878  was  only  prevented  from  awarding  her  the  highest 
honor  for  her  services  by  her  sudden  death,  which  took  place  while  the 
jury  was  in  session. 

In  other  countries,  by  voluntary  effort  or  by  public  provision,  espe- 
cially in  the  largest  cities,  infant  schools  are  more  or  less  extensively 
maintained  for  children  below  the  school  age.  Kindergarten  proper 
are  not  perhaps  very  numerous,  bnt  the  methods  of  Frobel's  system  are 
making  their  way  very  generally  into  all  the  varieties  of  these  infant 
schools. 

STUDIES. 

Tlio  old  standard  subjects  of  elementary  instruction  are  uniformly  re- 
tained, namely,  reading,  spelUng,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog* 
raphy,  and  history  of  the  United  States :  comprising  the  trivium,  or 
60 
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three  B's,  of  the  ancient  school  fbr  the  people,  and  the  qoadrivium,  \vhich 
is  the  accession  of  a  more  advanced  era,  and  yet  an  era  preceding  the 
modem  school  revival,  dating  back  about  fifty  years.  The  last  half  cen- 
tury has  witnessed  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction. These  subjects  are  object  teaching,  singing,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, vocal  culture,  English  literature,  natural  history,  physics,  his- 
tory of  England,  algebra,  metric  system,  physical  geography,  physiol- 
ogy (including  anatomy  and  hygiene),  geometry  and  mensuration,  book- 
keeping, astronomy,  the  German  language,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  general  history,  sewing,  and  perhaps  some  others.  But  there 
has  1;>een  the  greatest  diversity  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  these 
additional  subjects.  •  In  respect  to  some  of  them  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  fluctuation  and  change.  Some  of  them,  the  German  language 
for  example,  have  never  been  made  obligatory,  even  where  the  provi- 
sion for  instruction  in  them  has  been  the  most  extensive.  There  is  proft^ 
ably  no  city  system  where  all  these  subjects,  at  present,  find  a  place 
in  the  program.  Some  of  these  subjects  have  come  to  be  almost  asgea> 
erally  considered  essential  as  grammar  and  geography ;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  object  teaching,  singing,  and  the  elements  of  draw- 
ing. Algebra  is  probably  now  a  less  generally  required  branch  than  it 
was  forty  years  ago.  It  is  now  on  the  optional  list  in  jSTew  York,  while 
it  is  obligatory  in  Philadelphia.  But  it  is  included  in  very  few  pro- 
grams. In  a  few  instances,  the  requirements  are  not  the  same  for  both 
sexes,  a  i*ecognition  of  the  fact  that  the  destination  in  practical  life  of 
the  sexes  is  not  identical  and  therefore  does  not  demand  an  identical 
education.  In  Philadelphia,  English  literature  is  assigned  to  the  upper 
class  of  the  girls'  schools,  while  physics  is  assigned  to  the  upper  class 
of  the  boys'  schools.  At  is  evident  that  all  these  new  studies  cannot 
be  added  to  the  old  curriculum  without  greatly  extending  the  ])eriod  of 
elementary  instruction  or  restricting  them  to  very  narrow  limits.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  too  many  of  them  without  providing  for  the  neces- 
sary limitations  in  respect  to  matter  and  methods  has  resulted  iu  too 
many  cases  in  serious  evils,  such  as  cramming,  the  overwork  of  pupils, 
and  the  want  of  thoroughness  in  teaching.  All  these  subjects  are  desir- 
able, but  not  equally  desirable,  in  an  elementary  education.  / 

Tlie  remedy  for  the  above  evils,  which  are  always  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  schools  and  sometimes  by  their  friends,  is  not 
that  which  is  most  commouly  proposed  by  hostile  and  unwise  critics, 
to  throw  overboard  everything  but  the  three  R's.  /^he  true  remedy  con- 
sists in  eliminating  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  belong  more  properly, 
perhaps,  to  the  high  school  course,  in  rigorously  limiting  the  matters 
to  be  taught  under  each  head  to  the  requirements  of  elementary  in- 
struction, and  in  employing  the  most  rational  and  concentrated  methods 
of  teaching.  If  English  literature  and  algebra  be  omitted  from  the  list 
it  would  bo  practicable,  by  the  wise  and  thorough  application  of  the 
remedy  here  proposed,  to  teach  all  the  subjects,  both  of  the  old  and  the 
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new  carricalam,  to  good  purpose  without  overtasking  teachers  or  pupils. 
The  problem  is  to  know  how  to  do  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  problem  of 
problems  for  the  superintendent. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  studies  we  come  into  view  of  the  irre- 
pressible controversy  in  the  educational  world,  the  combatants  being  on 
the  one  side  the  representatives  of  the  aristocratic  sentiment  and  on 
the  other  of  the  democratic.  The  democratic  sentiment  is  always  seek- 
ing to  widen  the  base  and  elevate  the  standard  of  the  education  of  the 
masses.  ,;^The  sentiment  of  aristocracy,  while  admitting  the  utility  of 
giving  the  masses  the  rudiments  of  learning — the  old  trivium — is  al- 
ways in  hostile  array  against  every  attempt  to  advance  beyond  that 
minimum.  This  conflict  has  been  confined  to  no*  age  or  country.  It 
goes  on  equally  under  republican  and  monarchical  governments.  On 
the  aristocratic  side  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that,  with  modem  im- 
proved methods,  children  cannot  be  employed  on  the  old  subjects  alone 
if  they  are  kept  in  school  regularly  during  the  proper  elementary  school 
age.  It  is  therefore  claimed  by  some  that  it  is  better  for  the  masses  of 
children  to  be  kept  in  school  only  half  of  the  time.  But  whole-time 
schooling  and  a  generous  curriculum  being  the  evolution  resulting  from 
the  advancement  of  the  sentiment  of  democracy,  they  can  be  perma- 
nently set  aside  only  so  far  as  that  sentiment  is  vanquished  and  crushed 
out.  The  desirable  thing  to  do  is  not  to  reduce  greatly  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  but  to  deal  with  them  more  wisely  in  the  use  of  methods 
and  in  the  framing  of  programs. 

^     SUPERVISION. 

*  In  nearly  all  cases  the  school  board  is  aided  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  by  a  superintendent.  This  oflicer  generally  dex)ends  on 
the  board  for  his  election  and  acts  subject  to  its  control.  Ht*  is  selected 
as  an  educational  expert,  having  usually  received  a  liberal  education, 
having  had  successful  experience  in  teaching,  and  having  acquired,  by 
observation  and  study,  information  more  or  less  extended  as  to  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction  and  school  economy  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. He  is  required  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools  under  his  charge.  His  tenure  of  office  is  precarious,  being  sub- 
ject to  an  annual  or  at  best  a  biennial  election.  Perhaps  in  a  very  few 
exceptional  cases  the  period  of  tenure  is  a  little  more  extended.  The 
salary  in  general  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  principal  of 
the  high  school,  though  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  some- 
what higher.  '  In  a  few  cities  no  superintendent  is  employed,  the  entire 
supervisory  and  directing  service  being  i)erformed  by  the  members  of 
the  board.  ^  ^ch  cities  are  justly  regarded  as  being  behind  the  times. 
Until  recently  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  belonged  to  this  excep- 
tional category.  There  are  still  belonging  to  it  three  cities  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  ranging  in  popula- 
tion from  13,000  to  27,000.    In  a  vast  majority  of  the  cities  a  single 
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saperiQtendeDt  is  employed.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  first  class,  however, 
with  possibly  one  exception,  one  or  more  assistant  superintendents  are 
employed.  The  number  of  assistants  in  New  York  has  risen  to  seven. 
In  cities  of  the  second  class,  also,  assistant  superintendents  are  begin- 
ning to  be  employed. 

The  duties  of  a  superintendent  are  prescribed  by  the  board,  and  are 
usually  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  in  the  rules  and  regulations.  He 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board,  although 
this  idea  of  the  functions  of  his  office  is  seldom,  if  ever,  declared  in  pre- 
scribing its  duties.  The  essential  duties  of  the  office  are  everywhere 
substantially  the  same,  although  in  matters  of  detail  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  among  the  city  systems.  /  The  first  permanent  city  su- 
perintendency  was  established  in  Providence  in  1840./  The  duties  pre- 
scribed for  this  officer  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  One  of  the 
first  cities  to  follow  this  example,  although  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
decade,  was  Boston,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  duties  prescribed  for 
the  new  officer  was  this : 

He  Bhall  devote  himself  to  the  stndy  of  our  school  system  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  and  shall  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruction  and 
diacipline  in  other  places,  in  order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

Thus  clearly  and  definitely  was  enunciated  at  the  outset  the  highest 
and  most  characteristic  function  of  the  city  superintendent  as  a  profes- 
sional expert  in  matters  pertaining  to  public  instruction.  The  supreme 
importance  of  this  requirement  has  very  generally  been  recognized  by 
school  boards  in  prescribing  the  duties  of  this  official. 

The  duties  of  superintendents  vary  considerably  according  to  the  size 
of  the  system  in  charge ;  but  personal  supervision  of  the  instruction  and 
discipline  and  of  the  internal  economy  and  management  of  the  schools 
are  the  common  requirements  of  superintendents  in  cities  of  all  classes. 
In  the  smallest  cities,  the  superintendent,  being  the  only  agent  of  the 
board,  is  necessarily  a  man  of  all  work.  He  not  only  acts  as  adviser  of 
the  board  and  of  its  individual  members  and  supervises,  inspects,  and 
examines  the  schools,  but  he  has  to  provide,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  for  all  the  material  wants  of  the  school.  He  superint/Cnds  the 
repairs  on  the  school-houses  and  assists  in  devising  plans  for  new  ones; 
he  attends  to  the  providing  of  fuel;  he  procures  and  distributes  the  sup- 
plies, not  only  of  materials  and  apparatus  for  instruction,  but  also  brooms, 
mats,  dippers,  and  such  like;  audits  the  bills;  prepares  the  pay  rolls  of 
teachers;  acts  as  the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  aud  makes  an  annual 
report  exhibiting  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools.  The  useful- 
ness of  an  energetic  officer  in  such  a  situation,  with  the  versatility  of 
.  talent  requisite  for  such  varied  duties,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
In  cities  of  a  larger  size,  the  specialization  of  the  executive  work  is  be- 
gun by  the  employment  of  additional  agents  for  such  branches  of  ser- 
vice as  do  not  require  the  qualifications  of  an  educational  expert.    This 
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iBpecialization  goes  on  with  the  increapse  in  the  size  of  cities,  the  func- 
tions of  the  superin]:endent  being  correspondingly  restricted  until,  in 
the  very  largest  cities,  as  in  ISTew  York,  for  example,  his  duties  are  mostly 
limited  to  what  pertains  to  instruction,  discipline,  and  school  manage- 
men  t.  And  even  here — that  is,  in  the  large  cities—  we  find  again  further 
specialization,  not  only  in  the  employment  of  assistant  superintendents, 
as  above  noticed,  but  also  in  the  employment  of  special  experts,  as  super- 
intendents and  directors  of  certain  branches  of  instruction,  such  as 
modern  languages,  penmanship,  drawing,  gymnastics,  singing,  vocal 
eultare,  &c.,  these  specialists  being  of  course  subordinate  to  the  saper* 
intendent.  / 

The  one 'specific  and  comprehensive  duty  expected  of  every  superin- 
tendent is  to  see,  so  far  as  practicable,  that  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board  are  faithfully  observed,  not  only  by  the  pupils,  but  by  all 
teacliers  and  employes  within  the  sphere  of  his  authority. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  subject  shows  that  city  systems  differ,  not 
only  in  the  range  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  superintendent,  but  in 
the  very  considerable  diversity  which  exists  in  respect  to  the  degree  of 
powor  and  authority  with  which  this  officer  is  invested;  and  this  differ- 
ence ill  respect  to  the  limits  of  power  is  found  to  exist  even  where  the 
fll)hen^  of  duties  is  substantially  the  same.  For  instance,  the  superin- 
tendents of  Boston  and  St.  Louis  are  alike  chiefly  occupied  with  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  instruction  and  school  management,  but  the  superin- 
ten<fent  of  the  latter  city  practically  exercises  much  larger  powers  than 
the  ««|»erintendent  of  the  former.  He  performs  the  duties  and  exer- 
cises the  powers  to  a  large  extent  which  are  assigned  in  the  former,  and 
indeed  in  most  cities,  to  subcommittees  on  individual  schools  or  dis- 
tricts. In  connection  with  the  committee  on  teachers  he  nominates  can- 
didates to  fill  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers  and  transfers  both 
teachers  and  pupils  from  one  school  to  another,  and  this  means  that 
practically  the  chief  responsibility  of  this  important  part  of  the  admin- 
istration is  in  his  hands. 

In  Boston,  a  few  years  ago,  an  exceptional  and  indeed  quite  abnor- 
mal provision  was  made  for  supplementing  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent, which  requires  a  brief  notice.  This  provision  consisted  in 
the  creation  of  a  board  of  six  supervisors,  the  superintendent  being  ex 
officio  chairman.  To  the  Individual  supervisors  certain  duties  of  super- 
vision were  assigned,  in  the  performance  of  which  they  were  responsible 
neither  to  their  own  board  nor  to  the  8Ui)orintendent.  Again,  certain 
duties  were  assigned  to  the  board,  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
teachers,  for  example,  irrespective  of  the  superintendent,  excepting  his 
right  to  vote  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  l>oard. 

The  individual  supervisors  were  clothe<l  with  authority  to  prepare 
muiiually  a  schedule  of  the  merit  and  standing  of  each  teacher,  as  a 
guide  for  the  school  board  in  the  annual  election  of  teachers,  subject  to 
control  by  the  superintendent.    The  board  of  supervisors  submitted 
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an  annual  report  on  the  condition  and  working  of  the  school  system, 
with  recommendations  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pnrsae^,  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  report  required  of  the  superintendent.  The  practical  work- 
ing of  this  strangely  anomalous  and  whimsical  contrivance  was  what 
any  unbiassed,  practical  man  would  naturally  expect.  There  was  no 
longer  a  responsible  head.  If  the  superintendent  attempted  to  assert 
and  maintain  his  prerogative  as  superintendent  in  chief  the  result  was 
a  conflict.  If  he  accepted  the  situation,  the  superintendency  became 
only  a  seventh  supervisorship.  Necessity  has  at  length  compelled  some 
modifications  of  this  unwise  system  of  supervision,  and  the  superin- 
tendent has  been  formally  declared  by  the  school  board  to  be  its  chief 
execative  officer,  with  some  authority  in  directing  the  labors  of  the 
supervisors.  As  this  scheme  is  without  precedent,  so  it  is  believed  it 
will  have  no  imitators.  '  The  plan  of  assistant  superintendents,  after 
the  pattern  of  New  York  and  the  other  large  cities,  is  the  only  rational 
mode  of  reenforcing  and  supplementing  the  one  man  superintendency. 
/There  is  no  longer  occasion  to  seek  arguments  to  prove  the  expedi- 
ency of  employing  expert  supervision  of  city  systems  of  schools.  The 
day  for  thatservice  to  the  cause  of  education  is  in  the  i>ast.  That  the 
superintendency  has  been  the  most  effective  instrumentality  in  bring- 
ing about  the  existing  advanced  condition  of  things  in  our  city  systems 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  Men  of  exceptional  ability  and  devotion  have  been 
employed  from  time  to  time,  in  some  cases  for  a  series  of  years,  in  the 
more  conspicuous  situations  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  These 
men,  by  their  practical  wisdom,  their  indefatigable  labors,  and  their  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  under  their  charge, 
have  afforded  noble  models  for  imitation,  whose  widespread  influence 
has  largely  inspired  and  shaped  city  supervision  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  a  large  number  of  less  prominent  positions,  and  even  in  hum- 
ble places,  superintendents  possessing  in  no  small  measure  desirable 
qualifications  have  been  secured  and  retained  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  But  we  are  a  long  way  yet  from  perfection  in  the  matter  of 
supervision.^  Too  many  school  boards,  throagh  incompetence  or  indif- 
ference to  the  public  interest,  have  employed  superintendents  of  in- 
ferior qualifications.  Incompetent  teachers  and  inefficient  schools  are 
the  inevitable  result.  s^Like  produces  like:  as  is  the  school  board,  so 
is  the  superintendent;  as  is  the  superintendent,  so  are  the  schools. 
It  iH  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  chief  use  of  school  boards  is  to 
get  and  retain  and  sustain  good  superintendents.  Forty  years  ago  there 
were  no  city  superintendents,  or  next  to  none.  Instruction  in  city 
schools  then  was  scarcely  better  than  instruction  in  country  schools. 
The  immense  superiority  of  city  instruction  over  country  instraction 
at  the  present  time  is  due  mostly  to  the  introduction  of  supervision. 
But  the  capabilities  of  this  instrumentality  have  thus  far  been  but 
partially  utilized.  Public  sentiment  should  hold  school  boards  to  the 
strictest  accountability  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  superintend- 
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ents./  Fifty  years  ago  the  Dutch  common  schools  were  the  best  in  En- 
rope  $^nd  Cousin,  in  stating  that  all  authorities  agree  in  attributini; 
this  superiority  to  the  exceptional  excellence  of  the  supervision,  relates 
that  the  venerable  Van  den  Ende,  who  had  been  the  chief  administra- 
tor of  the  system  for  twenty-seven  years,  said  to  him,  *'  Take  care  how 
you  choose  your  inspectors ;  they  are  men  whom  you  ought  to  look  for 
with  a  lantern  in  your  hand."  The  French  philosopher,  in  framing  the 
French  system,  spared  no  pains  in  providing  for  a  competent  inspection. 
And  twenty -four  years  ago,  Matthew  Arnold,  in  speaking  of  the  Frendi 
system  said,  "The  primary  inspectors  are  the  very  life  of  the  system; 
their  inspection  is  a  reality."  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
supervision  in  France  has  been  greatly  improved  and  strengthened,  and 
it  is  at  the  present  moment  more  than  ever  the  "  sinews"  and  life  of  the 
system.  ^ 

The  question  with  us,  then,  is  no  longer  whether  superintendents  shall 
be  employed,  but  how  t^  get  the  best,  how  to  utilize  their  abilities,  how  to 
organize  supervision.  (,1  consider  the  i^ew  York  plan  of  supervision  an 
excellent  model  for  a  large  city.  The  first  talent  must  be  invited  to  this 
all  important  field  of  activity  by  rendering  the  status  of  the  superintend- 
ent more  desirable.  The  superintendents  of  the  past  have  had  to  do 
much  rough,  pioneer  work.  Their  tenure  of  office  was  precarious.  In 
too  many  cases  they  had  to  fight  for  the  very  existence  of  the  office 
which  they  held.  My  predecessor  in  Boston  was  severely  crippled  in 
his  efforts  and  finally  driven  to  resign  by  the  bitter  and  persistent 
opposition  of  members  of  the  board  bent  on  abolisliing  the  office.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  superintendency  many  a  worthy  officer  encountered 
similar  opposition.  They  were  baffled,  hampered,  and  humiliated.  They 
had  to  make  bricks  without  ^traw.  They  had  to  build  the  walls  with 
the  trowel  in  one  hand  and  the  weapon  of  defence  in  the  other.  The 
tenure  of  office  of  superintendents  should  be  rendered  more  stable. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  make  their  removal  depend  upon  the  con- 
current action  of  some  superior  authority.  They  should  be  invested  with 
powers  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  in  view.  Certainly 
the  inducements  for  men  of  ability  {ind  culture  seeking  a  career  of  large 
usefulness  to  enter  this  service  are  far  greater  than  they  were  two  or 
three  decades  ago.  My  opinion  is  that  we  have  already  entered  upon 
a  new  epoch  in  this  respect.  The  recent  creation  of  the  office  of  super- 
intendent in  Philadelphia  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  filling  it  are^ 
in  my  view,  a  cheering  omen.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  eminent 
pedagogue.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  the  following  sentiment  expressed 
by  him  in  a  recent  able  article  in  the  Korth  American  Review  : 

There  is  now  no  line  of  intellectaal  work  to  which  a  yonng  baccalaureate  can  de- 
vote himself  with  greater  certainty  that  industry  and  ability  will  find  their  reward 
in  usefulness,  reputation,  and  position  than  to  the  professional  study  of  the  theory  and 
history  and  institutions  of  education. 
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And  what  our  cities  want  more  than  anything  else  to  insore  their 
flitore  educationa;!  progress  and  saccess,  is  a  full  supply  of  supervising 
agents  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  such  a  course  of  training.  The 
men  of  the  future  can  hardly  be  expected  to  excel  the  men  of  the  past 
in  practical  sense,  in  earnestness  of  purpose,  or  in  abundance  of  labor ; 
but  they  must  be  men  of  broader  culture,  of  wider  scope  of  mental  vision, 
of  deeper  philosophy,  and  they  must  be  far  better  equipped  with  the 
knowledge  of  pedagogical  science  and  pedagogical  history.  Facilities 
for  obtaining  the  requisite  professional  knowledge  have  heretofore  been 
wanting.  A  capital  beginning  has  been  made,  however,  in  supplying 
the  needed  facilities  by  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Michigan  Universities  and  in  some  other  institu- 
tions of  superior  instruction  of  less  prominence.  -    - 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  similar  chairs  of  pedagogy  should  be 
instituted  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  indeed  at  all  the  principal 
universities  throughout  the  country. 

^  it  has  been  charged  that  the  supervision  of  the  present  day  is  too 
much  occupied  with  the  ''  perfecting  of  the  machine  f  that  it  magnifies 
the  importance  of  the  mechanical  and  routine  operations 'H^he  school ; 
that  it  mistakes  the  means  for  the  ends;  that  it  is  too  bu^. about  the 
nonessentials ;  that  it  insists  too  rigidly  upon  uniformity  in  methods 
and  results;  that  it  treats  pupils  en  masse  and  ignores  individuality ; 
that  its  preposterous  programs  and  perpetual  examinations  are  only 
contrivances  for  facilitating  and  enforcing  cram,  instead  of  means  for 
promoting  profitable  culture ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  That 
there  is  a  tendency  to  such  faults  is,  perhaps,  truest  Some  of  them  may 
even  be  quite  prominent  in  certain  localities,  and  others  in  certain  other 
localities ;  but  sweeping  assertions  as  to  the  general  existence  of  this 
array  of  faults  in  the  supervision,  at  least  to  any  marked  extent,  seem 
to  me  unjustifiable,  and  when  made  they  seem  to  be  due  either  to  igno- 
rance or  ill  intent.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  defects  in  our 
supervision,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought  by  reckless  and  indiscrim* 
inate  criticism,  but  by  tbe  gradual  process  of  training  and  bringing  into 
the  service  the  most  capable  and  thoroughly  equipped  superintendents. 

I  have  here  a  remark  to  make  about  the  "machinery"  of  our  sys- 
tems, which  of  late  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  criticism,  especially 
among  amatetir  educational  reformers.  They  complain  that  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  perfecting  of  what  they  call  the  "  machine ;" 
that  the  "  machine"  is  already  too  perfect ;  and,  in  fact,  that  the  per- 
fection of  the  machinery  is  its  peculiar  demerit,  and  that  this  excess  of 
perfection  is  one  of  the  chief  evils  to  be  reformed.  They  tell  us,  further, 
that  the  present  and  past  generations  of  superintendents,  who  have 
worked  up  this  machinery  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  have  been  for 
the  most  part  but  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;"  that  the 
men  of  the  future  must  ignore  this  mechanical  business  and  give  their 
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attention  to  what  is  more  intellectaal  and  spiritual.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  make  to  tbe  demand  that  supervision  should  largely  occupy  itself 
with  what  is  intellectual  and  spiritual.  But  what  I  have  to  say  is  this: 
The  application  of  the  terms  machine  and  machinery  to  a  school  system 
has  no  meaning  whatever  unless  these  terms  are  intended  to  mean  whal 
we  commonly  designate  as  organization ;  and  organization  is  nothing 
more  than  a  system  of  arrangements  whereby  means  are  adapted  to 
ends  for  the  production  of  the  desired  results.  This  is  too  plain  to  be 
disputed.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  obviously  quite  impossibe  to  make 
the  so  called  machine  or  organization  too  perfect;  for  it  is  certainly 
impossible  to  adapt  means  to  ends  too  well.  The  plain  fact  is  that  thd 
great  and  undisputed  success  of  our  city  systems  is  the  result  of  their 
good  organization.  The  imperfections  in  the  results  (and  they  are  not 
denied)  are  due  not  to  the  excessive  perfection  of  the  organizationSi 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  but  to  precisely  the  opposite  cause, 
namely,  the  need  of  still  further  improvement  in  these  organizations.  It 
is  true  that  organizations  can  do  nothing  without  the  agency  of  living 
actors,  but  in  the  ultimate  analysis  there  must  be  organization  of  action 
as  a  means^^  securing  these  agents :  and  the  more  perfect  the  organi- 
zation the  more  success  in  securing  agents  of  the  right  stamp. 

I  conclude  my  observations  on  this  topic  by  a  brief  reference  to  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  policy  of  two  classes  of  superintendents,  the 
one  standing  at  the  top  of  the  roll  of  honor  and  the  other  at  the  bottom. 

The  typical  superintendent  of  one  of  these  classes  is  the  true  reformer. 
He  regards  nothing  as  done  while  anything  remains  to  be  done;  but  he 
never  goes  to  extremes.  He  believes  that  wisdom  consists  largely  in 
moderation,  and  so  his  model  school  is  that  in  which  nothing  is  pushed 
to  excess  and  nothing  is  neglected;  that  in  which  nothing  is  over- 
done and  nothing  is  underdone.  He  is  fruitful  in  expedients,  but  nol 
in  experiments.  He  is  never  content  with  things  as  they  are,  if  he  can 
discover  a  chance  for  improvement.  He  has  the  capacity  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others,  and  so  spares  no  pains  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  done 
touching  the  business  in  hand.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions and  holds  firmly  to  what  he  believes  to  be  good.  His  aim  is  to 
produce  better  results  with  each  passing  day.  But  while  doing  his 
best  to  administer  the  system  in  the  most  effective  and  judicious  man- 
ner he  is  simultaneously  carrying  on  another  work;  I  mean  the  de- 
velopment and  perfecting  of  the  system  itself.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  always  has  some  project  in  hand:  the  establishment  of  a 
training  school  for  teachers,  an  evening  school,  or  an  industrial  school; 
the  adoption  of  a  better  method  of  examining  and  certificating  teachers; 
a  plan  for  aiding  and  encouraging  teachers  in  self  improvement;  pro- 
vision for  instruction  in  sewing ;  an  improvement  in  the  plan  of  con- 
structing school- houses ;  the  devising  of  a  more  rational  program  and 
a  more  rational  system  of  school  examinations*    In  this  line  of  effort  he 
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is  creating  new  instrumentalities,  each  of  which,  when  once  put  in  op- 
eration, goes  on  indefinitely,  contributing  its  addition  to  the  good  re- 
salts  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  this  sphere  of  his  labor  he  incurs  risks, 
for  it  brings  him  more  or  less  in  conflict  with  the  views  cf  members  of 
his  board ;  but  this  risk  he  accepts,  trusting  to  time  for  his  justifica- 
tion. 

The  typical  superintendent  of  the  other  class  is  of  a  different  charac- 
ter; He  is  considerably  in  earnest  and  displays  no  little  activity  and 
industry  in  supervising  and  directing  the  minor  details  of  the  business. 
His  supreme  ambition  is  to  carry  on  the  routine  operations  of  the  sys- 
tem with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  virt- 
ually says  to  his  board,  "  I  am  here  to  obey  your  instructions.  Tell 
me  what  to  do  and  I  will  do  it  with  alacrity  and  delight.'^  He  means 
well,  is  fairly  intelligent,  and  has  a  sincere  desire  to  make  himself  use- 
ful ;  but  he  does  not  possess  the  qualities  of  a  chief,  of  a  leader,  of  an 
organizer.  His  forte  lies  in  obeying  rather  than  in  directing.  He  per- 
forms a  good  deal  of  useful  drudgery  under  the  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee. His  reports  are  meagre  in  valuable  information,  either  statistical 
or  of  any  other  description,  about  the  schools.  In  place  of  pertinent 
facts  and  suggestions,  he  substitutes  rather  commonplace  generalities, 
the  correctness  of  \fhich  no  one  would  think  of  calling  in  question, 
winding  up  with  the  assurance  that,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  board 
and  the  faithfulness  and  ability  of  the  teachers,  the  schools  have  made 
commendable  progress  and  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 
All  are  highly  gratified  to  be  thus  assured  and  are  highly  content  with 
their  amiable  and  industrious  superintendent. 

PBOGBAMS. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  program  to  indicate  the  succession  or  order 
of  the  several  studies,  to  assign  each  class  its  group,  and  to  mark  defi- 
nitely the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  in  each  stage  of  the  course.  Some 
programs  indicate  the  work  for  each  quarter,  some  for  each  half  year ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  divide  the  work  into  stages  requiring  one 
year's  work  each.  The  program,  the  methods,  the  examinations,  are 
interdependent  factors  i^n  school  economy.  The  examination  should  aim 
to  conform  to  the  program,  while  it  is,  in  effect,  an  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  the  program  which  the  teacher  feels  bound  to  accept ;  more- 
over, it  necessarily  influences  the  method.  The  program  indicates  and 
determines  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  method,  while  the  method 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  any 
subject.  The  program  is  an  essential  instrumentality  in  the  graded  sys- 
tem involving  promotion  and  graduation  as  the  result  of  test  examina- 
tions. /Only  a  few  years  back  the  program  was,  in  general,  nothing 
more  than  a  list  of  text  books  prescribed  for  each  class.  At  that  period 
systematic  examinations  were  rare ;  the  work  in  the  lower  classes  was 
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uneven,  teachers  and  papils  being  alike  slaves  to  the  text  book,  and  the 
condition  was  aggravated  by  the  excessive  voliuninoasness  of  the  text 
book.  All  that  is  now  changed.  But  the  change  has  brought  aloDg 
with  it  a  new  set  of  evils.  The  programs  of  the  present  day  scarcely 
refer  to  any  text  book  whatever.  Under  the  old  regime  the  teaelur 
foand  it  impossible  to  master  the  whole  text  book  and  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  omit.  Under  the  present  regime,  where  subjects 
and  topics  only  are  named,  the  teacher  is  equally  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  include.  The  middle  course  would  seem  to  be  the  more  judicious  and 
practicable.  By  the  middle  course  I  mean  reference,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  text  books  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  limitations  of  the 
studies,  always  assuming  them  to  be  of  the  right  description.  I  know 
of  no  other  practicable  means  of  indicating  the  necessary  limitations  in 
respect  to  the  more  substantial  branches  of  instruction.  In  the  attempt 
to  indicate  the  limitations  independently  of  text  books  programs  have 
grown  out  of  all  proportion.  A  program  from  a  small  western  city  was 
found  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  which  was  swelled  to  a  good-sized 
octavo  volume.    It  was,  in  fact,  a  series  of  condensed  text  books. 

A  famous  school  in  Paris,  with  ample  means,  solves  the  problem  by 
compiling  and  publishing  its  own  text  books  in  parts  corresponding  to 
each  class  or  grade  in  the  whole  course,  this  series  of  text  books  being 
the  program. 

That  the  programs  of  the  present  day  are  greatly  overcharged,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  but  this  overcharging,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases, 
does  not  consist  in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects,  or  studies  properly  so 
called,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  topics  whose  limits  are  not  indicated 
and  cannot  be  indicated  without  swelling  the  programs  to  quasi  text 
books  in  each  branch.  As  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  insert  here 
in  full  a  program  for  the  first  term  (first  third  of  the  year)  for  the 
lowest  primary  pupils  (that  is,  pupils  on  their  first  entrance  into  school), 
taken  at  random,  without  any  attempt  to  find  an  extreme  case.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  program  in  a  small  but  important  city  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi : 

Beading, — Use  charts  of  blackboards ;  words  to  be  first  learned,  then  their  phonic 
elements;  lastly  building  words  by  sounds.  Use  both  script  and  printed  forma  of 
words,  beginning  with  script.  Observe  the  following  order :  (1)  The  idea  represented 
by  the  word  to  be  learned.  (2)  The  word  as  a  sound  and  its  correct  utterance  by 
the  pupils.  (3)  The  word  as  a  form :  Hb  recognition  at  sight.  In  selecting  words  to 
be  learned,  observe  the  following  order:  (1)  Names  of  objects.  (2)  Action  words. 
(3)  Qualities.  (4)  Other  words.  The  names  of  letters  to  be  learned  as  fast  as  Intro- 
dnced  in  the  chart  lessons. 

Oral  reading. —  Spell  by  sounds  and  by  letters  all  words  learned  in  reading  lessons. 

Writing^  on  slates  and  blackboard,  at  dictation,  words  in  reading  lessons.  One 
side  of  the  slate  should  be  ruled  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  to  use  long  pencils  and  to 
hold  them  in  a  proper  manner.  • 

Drawing, — Inventive  drawing.  A  few  straight  lines  to  be  given  the  children,  from 
which  to  form  such  figures  as  their  ingenuity  may  invent.  Also  Kindergarten  method 
and  Thompson's  system. 
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Nmmhen, — Clear  and  ready  perceptions  of  nambers  from  one  to  five,  to  be  developed 
irith  ose  of  objects.  All  possible  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications,  and  divia- 
ioiia  of  integral  nnmbers  to  be  learned  within  each  limit,  as  it  is  reached. 

Exercisea  in  rapid  reckoning  to  be  given  at  every  step.  Also  concrete  problems. 
Meaning  of  -| —  X  -f-.  Learn  to  write  these  numbers  in  script,  Roman,  and  Arabio 
oharacters.    Pupils  may  learn  to  count  without  objects. 

Le$$OM  an  common  things, —  (1)  Objects  in  school  room:  Chair,  slate,  pencil.  (2) 
Pftrtfl  of  the  human  body :  Head,  face,  &c.  (3)  Domestic  animals :  Dog,  cat,  Ac. 
(4)  Clothing :  Hat,  bonnet,  &c. 

Language  lessons, — Systematic  correction  of  common  faults  in  speech  to  be  contin- 
ued throughout  the  year.  Form  short  sentences,  incorporating  given  words.  An- 
swers to  be  given  in  full  sentences.  The  use  of  the  period  to  be  taught ;  also,  the 
use  of  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

Focal  musie. — Singing  simple  songs.  For  scientific  instruction,  see  Blackman's 
Graded  Songs. 

Morals  amd  manners, — Inculcate  reverence  and  love  for  God,  obedience  to  parents 
and  teachers,  and  a  kind  and  forgiving  spirit  towards  brothers,  sisters,  and  school- 
mates.   Guard  against  rudeness  and  suppress  profanity  and  the  use  of  vulgar  lan- 

Pkjfsioal  exercises, — Free  gymnastics,  a  few  minutes  every  hour,  or  as  often  as  the 
pupils  become  weary  of  other  employment.  Yocal  gymnastics.  Require  the  pupils 
to  sit  and  stand  erect. 

The  author  of  the  above  seems  not  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
maxim  <<Too  many  things  at  once  is  no  better  than  too  much  o^  one 
thing." 

The  Few.  York  requirements  for  the  first  stage,  that  is,  first  half  year, 
are  far  more  moderate  and  rational : 

FIB8T  HALF  TEAR. 

Beading  and  spelling. — Familiar  words  and  simple  sentences  firom  blackboard  and 
ohart;  also,  speUing  such  words  from  dictation.  Exercises  in  elementary  vowel 
sounds  and  in  consonant  sounds  in  combination  with  vowels. 

Number. — Counting  and  adding  by  ones  to  100,  by  twos  and  threes  to  50;  also, 
counting  backward  by  ones  firom  10 ;  AraJno  figures  to  be  read  to  100  and  written 
to  20. 

Ohfect  lessons, — Form,  such  as  square,  oblong,  circle,  cube,  ball,  or  sphere ;  straight 
and  curved  lines ;  common  colors ;  and  the  obvious  parts  and  uses  of  familiar  objects. 

Drawing,  on  the  slate,  taught  &om  dictation  illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from 
dictation  without  illastration,  and  from  copy. 

Position  and  inclination  of  straight  lines,  triangles,  letters. 

Straight  lines :  Vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique.  Angles :  Right,  acute,  and  ob- 
tuse. Letters  of  the  alphabet  which  can  be  formed  from  straight  lines.  The  triangles 
named  from  their  angles :  Right,  acute,  and  obtuse.  Common  objects  represeuted  by 
straight  lines  without  perspective  effect. 

The  following  are  the  general  requirements  applicable  to  all  the  classes 
of  the  primary  school,  and,  of  coarse,  forming  a  part  of  the  program 
for  the  sixth  class : 

Vocal  music — ^Instruction  in  vocal  music  shall  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  every  grade. 
The  music  used  shall  be  such  as  is  found  in  the  books  coutained  in  the  supply  list  of 
the  board  of  education. 

Physical  training. — The  pupils  should  be  exercised  daily  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs,  develop  the  muscles,  and  impart  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage  to  the 
body.     CaliBthenic  exercises  should  be  employed  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 
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Manners  and  morals. —  Sncb  instruction  shoald  be  given  daily  to  the  pupils  of  all  the 
grades  as  will  foster  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy  toward  eacb  other,  a  feeling  of 
respect  toward  parent  and  teacher,  and  a  love  of  cleanliness,  order,  law,  and  tratb. 

The  absence  of  uuiformity  of  text  books  in  New  York  renders  it  im- 
practicable to  refer  to  particular  text  books  in  the  program,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  system  of  examination  described  under  the  head 
<<  school  examinations  "  greatly  diminishes  the  necessity  for  such  refer- 
ence, as  it  is  calculated  to  afford  every  teacher  the  needed  interpreta- 
tion of  the  program. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  in  conuection 
with  the  above  specimens  of  the  present  day  a  representative  one  of  an 
earlier  date.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  Boston  primary  school  system 
was  reorganized  and  a  new  program  adopted,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted : 

FIRST  HALF  YEAR. 

My  Little  Primer  or  My  First  School  Book,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  (1)  Pro- 
nonncing  words  withont  spelling;  (2)  pronouncing  and  spelling  comhined ;  (3)  spell- 
ing without  book  words  that  have  become  familiar;  (4)  connting  from  one  to  one 
hundred;  (5)  drawing  on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  imitating  some  mark,  letter,  or 
other  object,  or  copying  from  a  card. 

IVIy  First  School  Book  was  a  small  child's  first  book,  combining  read- 
ing and  spelling  lessons.  Only  a  beginning  of  this  book  was  to  be  made 
the  first  six  months,  being  continued  another  whole  year  as  the  only 
reading  book  and  a  year  and  a  half  longer  as  the  only  spelling  book. 
As  meagre  as  this  program  was,  it  was  seldom  accomplished  in  the 
specified  time,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  methods  and  classification. 

The  limits  of  space  will  not  permit  the  introduction  here  of  an  aver- 
age program  of  the  elementary  course  in  its  entirety;  but,  as  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  illustration  to  present  samples  of  programs  for 
the  first  or  lowest  stage  of  the  primary  grade,  room  must  be  taken  for 
specimens  designed  for  the  highest  grammar  grade.  The  first  specimen 
presented  is  from  the  Philadelphia  program  for  the  year  1882.  This 
can  hardly  be  regarded,  however,  as  an  average  specimen.  It  appears 
to  me  to  belong  to  the  more  extreme  class,  both  in  respect  to  the  range 
of  studies  and  to  the  requirements  under  each.^  The  program  fix)m  which 
this  is  taken  antedates  the  creation  of  office  of  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Philadelphia. 

FOURTBBNTH  GKADB  (SECTION  A)  — TIMX,  10  MONTHS. 

LAXGUAGB. 

Beading  and  elocution, — Vocal  cnltnre;  declamation;  recitations  and  dialognes;  ex- 
planations and  drill  exercises. 

Spelling. —  (1)  Constant. attention  to  speUing;  to  accent  and  pronunciation;  to 
marks;  to  rules  for  spelling;  to  dictation  exercises.  (2)  Classes  of  words, as  simple 
and  compound;  primitive  and  deriyative;  monosyllahles,  dissyllahles,  trisyllables^ 
polysyllubles;  syllabication. 

1  This  course  of  study  has  very  recently  been  materiaUy  modified  at  the  instance  of 
the  city  saperintendent,  Mr.  MacAlister. 
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D^nitUmi  and  etj/WMlogy.^1)  The  meanings  and  the  uses  of  words  generally  ex- 
plained and  illustrated ;  the  dictionary.  (2)  The  etymology  or  derivation  of  worda 
l^enerally ;  their  literal  and  their  accepted  meanings  compared ;  their  analysis ;  at- 
tention to  words  of  historic  importance  or  nature ;  formation  of  words  from  given 
roota. 

Language  le88on$. —  General  review  of  important  definitions  and  principles.  (1)  Fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  subjunctive  and  its  prox>er  use ;  the  progressive  form ;  idiom- 
atio  uses  of  the  verbs,  modes,  tenses,  pronouns ;  correction  of  false  syntax ;  parsing ; 
aentenoe  making.  (3)  Classes  of  sentences,  clauses,  and  phrases  carefully  reviewed; 
qnalifiers  of  subject  and  predicate  further  explained ;  analysis  and  construction  of 
sentences.  (3)  Compositions,  letter  writing,  abstracts  from  reading  and  other  les- 
■ona;  transposition  from  poetry  to  prose;  important  general  principles  and  rules  for 
punctuation. 

SnglUk  literiUure. — For  pupils  of  senior  department  for  girls.  Literature ;  prose  and 
poetry ;  kinds  of  each ;  different  periods  of  literature  of  England ;  of  literature  of 
America;  brief  historical  sketch. 

Brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  following  authors,  their  important  works,  nature 
of  their  writings,  extracts,  analysis,  and  criticism:  English:  Chancer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Tennyson,  Macaulay,  and  Dickens.  American :  Edwards,  Franklin,  Jef- 
fDiaon,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Irving,  Preacott,  Bancroft, 
Ifotley,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Webster,  Emerson,  and  Agassiz.  Other  authors,  so  far 
as  time  may  permit. 

KATHXMATICS. 

Chnerdl  reriew  of  important  ter^us,  principles,  and  methods. 

Menial  and  written  arithmetic. —  Continued  applications  of  percentage  in  partial  pay- 
ments, taxes,  duties,  or  customs,  exchange,  average  of  payments,  partnership,  anal- 
ysis, metric  system,  business  calculations. 

Geometry  and  meneuration. — Terms  and  definitions;  plane  geometry  of  lines,  angles,, 
triangles,  quadrilaterals ;  proportion,  and  proportion  applied  to  plane  figures.  Terma 
and  definitions  in  mensuration ;  problems  to  find  solidity,  surface,  and  the  several 
dimensions  of  the  rectangular  solids,  the  pyramid,  the  sphere,  and  the  cone ;  general 
principles  of  geometry  involved,  and  construction  of  necessary  figures. 

Algelnra. — ^Terms,  definitions,  and  principles ;  simple  equations  involving  two  or 
more  unknown  quantities  of  the  first  degree,  quadratics,  proportions  and  progressions 
involution,  evolution,  surds. 

warmo  asd  drawing. 

Writing, — Charts;  formation  and  analysis  of  letters ;  copy  book. 

Book-keeping  and  business  forms,  Slc, 

Drawing,— (i)  Plane  geometric  drawing  with  instruments  continued ;  simple  appli- 
cations of  geometrical  problems  in  construction  and  decoration,  using  for  design 
simple  conventional  details  of  plant  forms ;  two  original  designs.  (2)  Historic  orna- 
ment; rectangular  and  cylindrical  solid  objects  from  copies;  dictation  and  memory 
exercises. 

GKOGRATUT  AKD  mSTORT. 

Phgeieal  geography,*— {I)  The  earth  as  a  globe :  its  form  and  dimensions ;  the  (proba- 
ble) condition  of  its  interior;  its  surface  (as  land,  water,  atniosphere).  (2)  The  earth 
as  a  planet:  Form;  rotation  and  its  effects;  rovolution  and  its  effects  (theory  of 
seasons) ;  imaginary  circles ;  maps  and  map  projections.  (3)  The  natural  divisious  of 
the  earth:  (a)  Land,  including  continents,  iHlands,  peninsulas,  capes,  mountains, 
table  lands,  plains;  (6)  water,  including  oceans,  seas,  gulfs  or  bays,  straits,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  (4)Land:Thestructureof  thelaud;  the  interior  and  the  crust  of  the  earth;  gen- 
eral idea  of  minerals,  rocks  (classes  of  rocks),  and  fossils  in  the  earth's  crust ;  general 
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geological  history  of  the  earth's  orast ;  some  ohaogesnow  in  piogress ;  ToloaiioesaDd 
earthquakes  (brief  theory  and  distribution).  Belief  forms:  (a)  of  the  eaith,  moaii- 
tainsy  table  lands  or  plateaus,  plains,  steppes,  and  prairies ;  (b)  of  each  grand  dtvisloB, 
North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia ;  (c)  of  the  United 
States.  Islands :  (a)  Continental,  with  theory  of  their  origin,  and  principal  chains; 
(b)  oceanic,  including  volcanic  islands  and  coral  islands  (with  their  classee);  tiieir 
distribution.  (5)  Water :  The  geological  distribution  of  the  ocean,  with  ita  great  sub- 
divisions; lakes;  drainage  (continental  or  steppe  and  oceanic),  with  examples. 
Ocean  movements :  Waves ;  tides,  some  theory  of  their  cause  or  origin ;  cuxrents,  some 
theory  of  their  origin,  and  their  uses.  (6)  Atmosphere  :  The  constituent  parts,  tem- 
perature, evaporation,  winds,  with  some  theory  of  tbeir  origin  ;  of  constant  winds, 
trade  winds,  land  and  sea  breezes.  (7)  Climate :  Modifying  causes;  isothermal  and 
snow  lines;  climate  zones;  vegetation  (very  brief),  showing  productions  of  different 
climates  and  how  these  productions  affect  human  industries ;  animals  (very  brief), 
showing  characteristics  of  different  zones  and  continents ;  man  (very  brief),  showing 
different  races,  their  proportion,  leading  characteristics  and  distribution. 

General  history, —  (1)  History  of  nations  of  remote  antiquity  as  reading  lessons;  at- 
tention to  history  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Persia.  Qreece :  History  of  Oreeoesi 
reading  lessons;  attention  to  Argonautic  expedition,  Trojan  war,  wars  with  minor 
nations;  laws  of  Lycnrgus,  Draco,  Solon  ;  the  Persian  invasions,  Peloponnesian wan, 
sacred  war,  Macedonian  Empire  established,  career  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Ach»an 
League,  surrender  of  Corinth.  (2)  Bome:  History  of  Bome  as  reading  lessons ;  atten- 
tion to  the  founding  of  Bome,  jthe  kingdom  of  Bome,  government  by  consols,  by 
tribunes,  and  by  decemvirs,  plebeian  and  patrician  contests,  wars  with  snnoanding 
nations ;  the  Punic  wars,  the  three  triumvirates,  wars  with  neighboring  states,  the 
civil  wars  between  Marins  and  Sulla,  Ceesar  and  Pompey,  Octavius  and  Antony,  the 
republic  and  the  empire  established,  separation  into  Eastern  and  Western  Empire, 
fall  of  Western  Empire  (476),  and  conquest  of  Eastern  Empire  (1453).  The  oaose  and 
the  result  of  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern  Boman  Empire,  with  date.  (3)  The  Dark 
Age,  the  feudal  system,  the  crusades,  and  Central  and  Southern  Europe  daring  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  reading  lessons.  (4)  Germany  :  The  Hanseatic  League,  theBeforma- 
tion,  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Napoleon's  Wars,  War  with  Austria 
(1866),  and  War  with  Franco  (1670),  with  dates.  Prussia :  The  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  Napoleon's  Wars,  the  partitions  of  Poland,  and  the  Empire  of  Germany  (1866), 
with  dates.  Austria:  Budolph  I  (Hapsburg),  the  partitions  of  Poland,  a  separate 
empire  ( 1806),  Napoleon's  Wars,  and  Wars  with  Prussia  and  Italy,  with  dates.  Bnssia : 
Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  II,  the  partitions  of  Poland,  Napoleon's  Wars,  and  the 
Crimean  war,  with  dates.  Other  important  events,  history  of  contemporaneous  na- 
tions, and  history  of  America  not  connected  with  history  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
read. 

ConsiituHon  of  the  United  States. —  (1)  Attention  to  distribution  of  powers  of  govern- 
ment among  the  three  departments ;  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  each  department ;  the 
qualifications  of  members  of  each,  the  manner  of  their  election  or  appointment,  their 
terms  of  service,  their  privileges,  duties,  and  powers,  with  text  of  the  Constitution 
relating  thereto.  (2)  The  clauses  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  General  Gk>Yemment 
and  those  reserved  to  the  States ;  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens ;  the  modes  of 
admitting  States,  making  foreign  treaties,  making  appointments,  of  passing  laws,  and 
of  amending  the  Constitution  ;  the  important  amendments;  to  be  carefully  studied 
from  the  text  of  the  Constitution. 

MUSIC 

Under  general  direction  of  special  music  teacher. 

(1)  Music  charts  and  manual ;  explanations  of  motive,  phrase,  and  period;  moTe- 
ment ;  accentuation ;  rhythmical  reading  of  music. 

(3)  The  diatonic  minor  scale,  the  natural  minor  scale,  the  formation  of  minor  dia- 
tonic scales ;  their  keynotes  and  their  signatures. 
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(3)  Further  ezeiciaes  in  vocal  training ;  regiBters  or  oompaas  of  the  voiceB ;  reading 
miiflic,  naming  degrees,  and  writing  notes  that  indicate  tones  or  degrees  sounded; 
^wo-part  and  three-part  exercises  by  note  and  by  words,  embracing  subjects  learned. 

OBJSCT  LB8B0NS  AND  ORAL  IKBTBUCTION. 

Anatomy,  pkytMogy,  and  hygiene, — Mainly  by  charts  and  lectures.  (1)  Bones :  their 
form,  composition,  and  uses ;  joints,  how  formed,  and  their  uses ;  spinal  column,  its  for- 
mation and  peculiarities ;  teeth,  their  structure  and  preservation ;  broken  bones,  and 
bow  repaired.  (2)  Muscles  and  tendons :  their  formation  and  their  uses ;  how  attached ; 
their  contraction  and  expansion ;  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscular  motion ;  efifects 
of  exercise,  of  rest;  general  hygiene.  (3)  Digestive  apparatus:  the  uses  of  the  teeth; 
^he  salivary  glands,  their  position  and  uses;  mastication  ;  the  gullet;  the  stomach,  its 
position,  structure,  and  functions;  gastric  digestion ;  brief  notice  of  duodenum,  intes- 
tines, intestinal  digestion,  and  lacteals ;  the  importance  of  the  liver ;  effects  of  chewing 
too  little,  of  eating  too  often,  too  much,  or  irregularly ;  dyspepsia;  general  hygiene ; 
common  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  (4)  Circulatory  apparatus:  the  general  relations 
of  the  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins ;  passage  of  blood  through  the  heart,  arteries, 
lungs,  veins;  the  pulse,  and  the  rate  of  pulsation ;  close  connection  between  the  diges- 
tive and  the  circulatory  apparatus;  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system ;  effect  of  exercise 
and  fresh  air  on  blood  and  on  circulation,  of  tight  garments,  of  scanty  clothing,  and  of  in- 
sufficient or  improper  food ;  wounds  or  cut  arteries,  and  what  to  do ;  general  hygiene. 
(5)  Respiratory  apparatus:  the  lungs,  air  cells,  windpipe,  nostrils;  the  ribs,  the  dia- 
phragm, their  muscles,  and  their  functions;  mechanical  processes  of  respiration ;  the  air 
we  breathe,  changes  in  the  air  from  respiration,  changes  in  the  blood — arterial  and  ve- 
oouB  blood ;  close  relations  between  capillaries  and  air  vessels ;  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs ;  effects  of  tight  lacing,  of  improper  position,  of  impure  air,  of  ventilation ; 
drowning  or  suffocation,  and  what  to  do ;  the  vocal  organs,  and  their  functions ; 
general  hygiene.  (6)  The  skin :  its  structure  and  uses ;  perspiration  and  absorption ; 
effect  of  pei^piration ;  close  sympathy  of  skin  with  digestive  and  respiratory  organs ; 
of  bathing,  of  proper  clothing ;  scalds  and  bums,  and  how  to  treat  them ;  general 
hygiene.  (7)  The  nervous  system :  general  nature  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  special 
eeDses,  touch,  taste,  smell,  the  eye  (its  structure  and  functions),  the  ear  (its  structure 
and  functions) ;  general  hygiene. 

NahtraX  philoBophy, — For  pupils  in  senior  department  for  boys.  (1)  Matter  and  its 
general  and  specific  properties,  with  examples  and  illustrations.  (2)  Attraction :  (a) 
eohesion:  solids,  liquids,  gases;  (5)  gravitation:  weight, pressure  of  water,  pressure 
of  atmosphere  (balances,  air  pump,  pump,  barometer) ;  (o)  capillary :  ascent  of  liquids 
into  tubes  (sponge,  blotting  paper,  lamp  wick,  sap  in  vegetation).  (3)  Motion :  iner- 
tia, force,  resistance,  action  and  reaction,  centrifugal  and  centripetal  force;  with 
examples  and  illustrations.  (4)  Mechanical  powers:  weight,  power,  fulcrum;  (a)  the 
lever  and  its  three  kinds  (crow  bar,  pump  handle,  balance,  scissors,  nut  cracker,  wheel- 
barrow, oars,  door,  tongs,  ladder,  muscles  of  the  arm  and  leg ;  (&)  the  wheel  and 
axle  (windlass,  capstan,  watch  fusee) ;  (o)  the  pulley  and  movable  pulleys ;  (d)  the 
inclined  plane,  rolling  barrels  into  a  wagon,  lowering  boxes  into  a  cellar;  (e)  the 
wedge ;  and  (/)  the  screw  ;  general  principles  and  laws ;  applications  in  machinery. 
(5)  Heat:  (a)  sources  (sun,  combustion,  friction);  (6)  expansion  and  contraction  of 
matter  (solids,  liquids,  gases,  thermometer) ;  (c)  change  of  form  (solids  into  liquids, 
liquids  into  gases) ;  (d)  conduction  and  radiation  (conductors,  non-conductors,  rays  of 
sun,  stoves,  clothing) ;  applications  (ventilation,  wind,  evaporation,  fog,  dew,  frost, 
clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  ice).  (6)  Light:  (a)  sources  (heavenly  bodies,  combustion, 
friction) ;  (5)  refraction  (glass  or  prism,  water,  air,  the  eye) ;  (o)  reflection  (looking- 
glass,  water) ;  (d)  necessary  to  growth  and  health  of  plants  and  animals.  (7)  Gen- 
eral principles  of  vibrations  and  their  applications  in  sound  (the  organs  of  hearing), 
and  of  electricity. 
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The  program  copied  above  is  for  the  eighth  year  of  the  coarse,  pnpib 
being  admitted  to  the  lowest  grade  at  the  age  of  six.  The  program  for 
this  eighth  year,  together  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  is  called  the 
senior  department.  Examination  for  admission  to  the  high  schools  is 
not  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  eighth  year  grade,  but  on  the  re- 
quirements of  the  twelfth  grade;  that  is,  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  year. 
The  classes  in  the  senior  department  are  taught  exclusively  by  the  prin- 
cipals. 

The  program  for  the  first  class  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston^ 
that  is,  the  highest  class — forty  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the  first 
written  examination  was  applied,  was  as  follows : 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  HIGHEST  CLASS. 

Emerson's  National  Spoiling  Book ;  Goold  Brown's  First  Lines  of  English  Gram- 
mar ;  Olmstead's  Rndiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  or  Parker's  Com- 
pendium of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  stereotyped  edition ;  Woodbridge's 
Geography  and  Atlas  ;  Pierpont's  American  First  Class  Book ;  Worcester's  Elements 
of  General  History  ;  exercises  in  composition  and  declamation ;  writing;  penmaking; 
the  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Third ;  Robinson's  Book- Keeping. 

Tho  following  studies  and  books  may  be  introduced,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mas- 
ter :  Smellie^s  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  (Ware's  edition) ;  Goold  Brown's  Insti- 
tutes of  English  Grammar;  Whately's  Rhetoric;  Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Corn- 
posit  ion.  Pupils  who  shall  have  nearly  completed  the  course  of  exercises  in  arithmetic 
may  bo  instructed  in  algebra  and  geometry.  Text  books,  Bailey's  First  Lessons  in 
Algebra  and  Tillinghast's  Plane  Geometry. 

The  critics  of  the  schools  at  that  period  found  faalt  with  the  schools 
for  not  doing  enough.  It  was  charged  that  many  teachers  were  ineffi- 
cient and  that  the  general  results  of  the  instruction  imparted  were  un- 
satisfactory. Hence  a  written  examination  was  instituted  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  standing  of  the  first  classes  in  the  respective  grammar 
schools  in  the  different  branches  taught.  T7p  to  this  time  pen  and  pen- 
cil were  very  little  used  by  the  pupils  in  the  processes  of  instruction 
employed.  To  ascertain  the  result  in  spelling  and  punctuation  the 
errors  in  all  the  exercises  were  marked. 

For  the  questions  used  in  this  examination,  see  Appendix  G.  These 
questions  indicate  the  committee's  idea  of  what  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect. 

In  respect  to  the  order  of  the  studies  and  topics  and  the  grouping  of 
them  in  the  respective  grades  or  classes,  there  are  found  diversities 
difficult  to  account  for.  For  example,  in  the  Philadelphia  program 
copied  above,  the  formation  and  analysis  of  script  letters  is  a  require- 
ment of  the  highest  class  of  the  grammar  grade,  while  in  St.  Louis, 
the  pupils  in  the  very  first  quarter  of  their  schooling — that  is,  in  the 
lowest  primary  grade — are  required  to  do  substantially  the  same  thing, 
namely,  to  write  the  separate  elements,  or  principles,  of  which  lettera 
are  composed,  and  to  form  a  considerable  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  by  the  synthesis  of  these  elements.  There  seems  to  be  no- 
generally  accepted  role  as  to  the  proper  place  of  the  spelling  book  in 
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the  conrse.  In  some  programs  it  finds  a  place  in  the  early  stages ;  in 
others  it  appears  only  in  the  uppermost  classes.  A  very  great  propor- 
tion of  programs  woald  be  improved,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  simplifica- 
tion, that  is,  by  reducing  the  number  of  matters  requiring  attention 
through  the  same  day,  the  same  week,  or  the  same  month.  Why  should 
scholars  be  kept  on  arithmetic  every  day  for  six  or  eight  years!  And 
why  not  let  up  occasionally  on  other  studies,  such  a«  geography,  or  read- 
ing, or  writing,  or  spelling!  What  are  called  language  exercises  have 
more  recently  become  almost  an  intolerable  incubus  on  the  program. 
Much  valuable  time  is  wasted  on  premature  requirements  in  this  de- 
I)artment.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  much  excellent 
work  has  been  done  in  program  making.  A  good  program  for  one  city 
would  be^  in  its  substance,  if  not  in  all  details,  a  good  program  for  every 
other  city.  Why,  then,  should  the  school  authorities  of  each  city  think 
it  necessary  to  construct  their  own  programs!  Why  not  openly  adopt 
such  as  have  been  framed  by  the  most  capable  and  the  most  eminent 
experts!  It  is  impossible  for  a  young  and  inexperiencd  superintendent 
to  contrive  a  good  program  unaided,  for  to  forge  out  a  good  program  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  pedagogical  tasks. 

SUPPLEMENTABY  BEADING. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  school  system  there  were  no  such  books  as 
school  readers,  the  New  Testament,  the  Bible,  and  the  Psalter  being  the 
only  books  for  reading  used  in  school.  The  publication  of  a  good  selection 
in  prose  and  poetry  from  various  authors,  for  the  exercise  of  pupils  in  the 
art  of  reading,  was  an  important  step  of  progress.  The  pioneers  in  this 
improvement  were  Noah  Webster,  Lindley  Murray,  and  Caleb  Bingham, 
the  last  a  Boston  schoolmaster,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  dearth  of 
school  books  and  of  reading  books  in  particular,  at  the  revival  of  com- 
mon schools  which  followed  the  war  of  Independence,  divided  the  coun- 
try among  them. 

Webster's  Third  Part  and  Bingham's  American  Preceptor  held  their 
ground  as  the  principal  readers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Pier- 
pont  series,  the  next  great  step  of  progress  in  this  direction,  were  the 
leading  readers  for  another  quarter  of  a  century.  And  the  highest 
book  in  this  series,  the  American  First  Glass  Book,  as  originally  pub- 
lished in  1823,  was  a  production  of  surpassing  merit.  It  instituted  a 
standard  both  in  respect  to  choice  and  arrangement  of  material  which 
subsequent  compilers  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  excel. 

But  the  good  readers  of  all  grades,  from  the  child's  primer  to  the  first 
class  reader  and  speaker,  which  have  been  compiled  and  published  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  for  use  in  our  schools,  are  very  numerous.  Ke- 
oent  compilers  have  a  great  advantage  over  their  predecessors  of  the 
time  of  Fierpont,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  vastly  richer  storehouse  from 
which  to  draw.  Bat  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  advantage 
has  been  ftilly  utilized.    In  these  latter  days  the  tendency  has  been  to 
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grade  down  the  selections  to  too  low  a  standard,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades  of  readers,  and  to  give  too  much  space  to  pieces  which  poBsett 
hardly  any  other  merit  than  that  of  being  easily  comprehended*  The 
true  function  of  a  reader  is  not  merely  to  serve  as  an  instrament  for 
teaching  the  child  to  call  words  at  sight  or  as  a  manual  of  exercises  in 
pauses,  inflection,  and  emphasis,  but  it  should  also  be  a  golden  treas- 
ury of  wisdom,  of  information,  of  ^^  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  burn,"  of  the  noblest  sentiments  ^^  married  to  immortal  verse." 

The  school  reader,  according  to  its  grade,  should  comprise  the  pieces 
best  calculated  to  develop  the  sentiment  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful.  It  should  be  the  child's  classic.  Every  piece  within  its  cov- 
ers should  be  a  gem  of  poetry  or  of  artistic  prose  worth  committing  to 
memory.  The  child  could  not  become  too  familiar  with  such  a  reader. 
Proper  instruction  in  the  ideal  reader — drilling  upon  it  tiU  its  substance 
of  thought  becomes  worked  into  the  very  fibre  of  the  child's  mind  and 
the  physiognomy  of  every  word  becomes  familiar  to  his  eye — would  fw 
surpass  in  value  that  in  any  other  branch  of  instruction  included  in  the 
school  curriculum. 

Eecently  the  plan  of  supplementing  the  readers  by  the  introduction 
of  other  reading  matter  has  come  into  vogue  quite  extensively.  With 
a  view  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  supplementary  reading,  a  good  many 
books  have  been  compiled  and  published.  Besides  books  designed  for 
this  purpose,  juvenile  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  sometimes  a  sec- 
ond series  of  readers,  have  been  introduced ;  and,  finally,  biographies, 
histories,  and  works  of  fiction  have  been  more  or  less  used  for  supple- 
mentary reading. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  plan  have  put  forth  most  extravagant 
claims  in  its  favor.  Compilers  and  publishers  naturally  did  what  they 
could  to  sound  its  praises,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  put  money  into  their 
pockets. 

In  a  short  time  this  supplementary  reading  business  was  in  some 
quarters  greatly  overdone.  Fortunately,  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  much 
of  this  supplementary  rubbish  is  finding  its  way  to  the  junkshop,  while 
the  regular  readers  are  again  coming  to  the  front  in  the  school  room. 

If  the  readers  were  what  they  should  be  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  matter  and  if  such  readers  were  properly  handled  by  the  teach- 
ers, the  need  of  supplementary  reading  would  be  reduced  to  such  a 
minimum  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.^  Almost  the  only  thing  needed 
in  this  line  would  be  an  occasional  number  of  a  good  newspaper;  and 
the  use  of  the  newspaper  in  the  school  should  be  restricted  to  the  more 
judicious  and  capable  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  I  do  not  fear  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule  that  where  instruction  in  reading  is  unsatisfactory 

1  No  additional  reading  matter  has  been  introdnced  in  the  recitations,  it  being  the 
theory  in  oar  schools  that  more  real  progress  is  made  by  thoroughly  mastering  a  few 
lessons  than  by  snperdciaUy  reading  many.—  (St.  Lonis  Report  for  1880-'81,  by  Mr. 
Edw.  H.  Long,  superintendent.) 
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the  trae  remedy  does  not  consist  in  famishing  snpplementary  reading, 
bot  in  changing  the  reader  or  the  teacher  or  both. 

Improvement  in  reading  is  not  to  be  sought,  then,  through  the  use  of 
-miscellaneoas  extraneous  reading  matter,  but  through  the  makiug  and 
the  skilftil  use  of  good  reading  books — books  to  be  read  all  through, 
jQrom  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  read  until  every  piece  becomes 
£Euniliar,  not  merely  tasted  or  swallowed,  but  chewed  and  digested. 
Such  readers,  so  used,  become  the  veritable  humanities  of  the  element- 
ary school,  as  well  as  the  best  instrumentalities  for  teaching  reading  in 
the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word. 

INDUSTBIAL  EDUCATION. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  define  what  is  meant  here  by  the 
term  industrial  education,  which  is  used  rather  loosely  in  the  current 
discussions  on  the  subject.  Some  writers  use  it  in  the  same  sense  as 
technical  education;  better  usage  makes  a  distinction,  however.  J. 
Soott  Bussell,  in  his  masterly  book  Systematic  Technical  Education  for 
the  English  People,  gives  to  technical  education  a  broader  meaning 
than  that  which  belongs  to  industrial  education,  making  it  include  all 
that  education  which  teaches  the  knowledge  required  to  fit  men  for  some 
special  mode  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and  thus  embracing  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  highest  professional  schools,  as  well  as  that  given  in  schools 
designed  to  form  the  handicraftsmen  of  the  humblest  degree.  Non- 
tecbhical'Or  genei:al  education,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  has  for 
its  object  to  train  and  send  into  the  world  able  men  of  matured  intelli- 
gence and  ripened  powers,  good  for  all  the  vocations  of  life  and  prepared 
to  enter  upon  its  duties  with  sound  bodies,  developed  ability,  and  formed 
character;  but  it  is  not  designed  to  communicate  that  special  knowl- 
edge or  to  develop  that  special  skill  which  fits  a  man  for  the  particular 
calling  or  profession  which  he  will  have  to  choose  as  his  life  work. 
This  general  education  is  the  necessary  basis  of  efficient  technical  edu- 
cation. Large  education,  broad  development,  a  generous  general  train- 
ing, are  the  best  x>ossible  foundations  of  useful  after  life,  but  they  are  only 
the  foundations  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  for  professions  and 
trades.  This  knowledge  and  skill  it  is  the  function  of  technical  educa- 
tion to  impart;  it  gives  that  special  training  which  renders  the  edu- 
cated man  both  self  supj)orting  and  directly  useful  to  society.  I  will- 
ingly adopt  the  signification  given  to  technical  education  by  so  eminent 
an  authority,  although  my  choice  would  be  to  call  all  that  education 
which  is  not  general  professional,  after  the  nomenclature  of  the  French 
pedagogy. 

Technical  education  in  this  comprehensive  sense  is  composed  of  two 
tolerably  well  defined  divisions,  the  one  being  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  social  professions  and  those  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  while  all 
other  occupations  and  pursuits  requiring  the  application  of  science,  art, 
and  manual  skill  are  included  in  the  other  division.    This  province  of 
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technical  edacation  is  what  we  mean  by  indostrial  edncatioiiy  whiohhas 
for  its  scope  to  impart  the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  for  sucoeas  in  the 
three  great  departments  of  practical  life,  namely,  agricultme,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  or,  in  other  words,  in  producing  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  the  ocean,  the  mines,  the  forest,  and  the  field,  in  converting 
these  materials  into  useful  forms,  and  in  their  transportation  and  ex- 
change. 

In  its  widest  sense,  industrial  education  comprises  not  only  all  that 
a  man  does  for  himself,  but  also  what  is  done  for  him  by  others  to 
bring  him  nearer  to  perfection  as  a  worker  in  any  branch  of  industry. 

In  a  more  limited  sense,  industrial  education  is  that  which  is  designed 
to  impart  the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  as  a  preparation  for  suc- 
cessful work  in  that  department  of  practical  activity  which  is  concerned 
in  changing  the  raw  material  into  useful  forms,  or  the  manu&ctoring  in- 
dustry. 

In  former  times,  knowledge  and  skill  in  industrial  pursuits  were 
almost  exclusively  acquired  by  means  of  apprenticeship.  This  held 
true  not  only  of  the  mechanical  trades,  but  of  the  liberal  professions  as 
well. 

That  state  of  things  has  passed  away.  An  auxiliary  instrumentality 
has  been  created  by  the  demands  to  advance  civilization ;  that  instm- 
mentality  is  the  technical  school,  in  its  elementary,  secondary,  and  su- 
perior grades  and  in  its  ever  increasing  diversity  of  aim  and  purpose. 
Industries  made  but  comparatively  slow  progress  while  they  were  car- 
ried on  by  persons  whose  instruction  was  limited  to  apprenticeship. 
Gradaally,  and  in  more  recent  times,  the  idea  has  made  its  way  that 
the  progress  of  an  industry  depends  especially  upon  the  degree  of  in- 
struction of  those  who  exercise  it.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial schools.  The  competition  of  industries  is  rapidly  multiplying 
these  schools,  and,  from  present  indications,  these  schools  are  destined 
to  a  development  far  beyond  that  as  yet  attained  in  the  most  advanced 
community.  Industrial  education  is  of  two  kinds :  firsts  that  which  con- 
sists in  imparting  a  theoretical  knowledge  and  the  applications  of 
science  and  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  may  be 
given  in  the  class  room  and  laboratory  by  the  teacher  and  professor ; 
second,  that  which  consists  in  imparting  the  manual  skill  and  the  appli- 
cations of  science  and  the  rules  of  the  arts  necessary  to  form  the  handi- 
craftsman of  whatever  grade.  This  is  the  edacation  of  the  shop.  The 
school  for  imparting  this  branch  of  indnstrial  education  is  therefore 
primarily  and  essentially  a  workshop,  supplemented  to  some  extent  with 
the  theoretical  training  of  the  school  room  and  the  manipulations  of  the 
laboratory.  The  considerations  relating  to  industrial  edacation  here 
submitted  must  be  limited  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  imparted  in 
schools,  and,  moreover,  such  schools  as  properly  come  within  the  scope 
of  city  school  systems. 

No  school  question  is  at  present  more  agitated  among  ns  than  that  of 
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making  mannal  training  a  branch  of  instmetion  in  the  common  school. 
Some  extremists  maintain. the  trades  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
in  connection  with  the  common  branches  now  required,  so  that  when  the 
scholar  graduates  he  will  be  prepared  to  earn  his  living  as  an  artisan 
on  leaving  school.  Others  more  moderate  in  their  views  would  not 
undertake  to  teach  trades  in  school,  aiming  only  to  exercise  the  pupils 
in  the  use  of  the  priucipal  tools,  in  working  wood  and  iron.  So  fEir  the 
different  theories  on  the  subject  have  been  put  into  practical  application 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  two  imx)ortant  practical  questions 
in  this  connection  which  claim  our  attention  are,  first,  what  has  been 
already  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  industrial  education  in  our  city 
school  systems  t  second,  what  does  experience  indicate  as  desirable  im- 
provements to  be  undertaken  in  the  department  of  industrial  educa-  i 
tiont 

Some  account  of  the  progress  in  industrial  drawing  is  given  under 
the  head  of  evening  schools.  Sewing  is  considered  so  important  a 
branch  of  instruction  for  girls  that  it  is  considered  under  its  proper 
head. 

HANDICRAFT  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  two  modes  of  giving  instruction  in  handicraft  in  schools : 
First,  by  annexing  the  workshop  to  the  school  for  geueral  education, 
whether  elementary  or  higher.  This  mode  is  sometimes  called  the  put- 
ting of  the  workshop  into  the  school.  Second,  by  establishing  technical 
schools  for  apprentices,  consisting  primarily  of  the  requisite  shops,  with 
appliances  for  giving  the  theoretical  instruction  applicable  to  the  trade 
taught.  This  mode  has  been  denominated  the  putting  of  the  school 
into  the  workshop. 

Considering  the  widespread  interest  in  the  question  of  teaching  handi- 
craft as  a  branch  of  public  instruction,  I  present  here,  somewhat  in 
detail,  an  account  of  the  experiments  thus  far  made  in  this  direction,  of 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  information. 

OloucesteTj  Mass. — Population,  census  of  1880, 19,329  j  chief  industry, 
ocean  fishing.  The  money  for  the  experiment  wsus  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  school  com  mittee  of  Gloucester,  in  1 878,  by  Miss  Marian  Hovey ,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  George  O.  Hovey,  a  former  summer  resi- 
dent, deceased.  In  pursuance  of  the  object  of  this  gift,  provision  was 
made  for  the  instruction,  on  Saturdays,  of  four  classes  of  boys,  of  twelve 
members  each,  from  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  in 
the  handling  of  some  of  the  principal  tools  used  in  carpentry.  A  practi- 
cal carpenter  was  employed  as  teacher. 

For  the  accommodation  of  these  classes  a  room  of  moderate  size  was 
fitted  up  with  twelve  benches,  and,  in  addition  to  the  vise  and  bench 
hnb,  each  bench  was  furnished  with  the  following  tools:  A  rule,  try 
aqaare,  hammer,  jack  plane,  jointer,  smoothing  plane,  bit  stock,  bit, 
mortise  gauge,  mallet,  ^-inch  mortising  chisel,  l|-inch  paring  chisel, 
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chalk  reel,  rip  saw,  panel  saw,  screw^  driver,  brad  awl,  oil  can,  oil  stone^ 
and  bench  hook. 

The  coarse  was  arranged  for  forty  lessons,  the  length  of  each  lesson 
being  equivalent  to  the  half  of  a  half-day  session.  The  pnpils  were  as- 
signed benches  and  those  using  the  same  tools  in  succession  were  held 
responsible  throughout  the  whole  course  for  keeping  the  tools  in  .good 
order,  for  using  them  carefully,  and  for  returning  them  to  their  proper 
places  at  the  close  of  each  lesson. 

The  attendance  was  entirely  optional,  but  the  pupils  were  required 
to  be  as  attentive,  industrious,  and  orderly  as  during  any  portion  of 
their  school  work.  As  the  novelty  wore  off  it  was  found  that  the  at- 
tendance gradually  diminished.  The  committee,  therefore,  in  1880, 
changed  the  arrangements  so  as  to  relieve  the  pupils  wishing  to  take 
the  instruction  in  carpentry  from  sacrificing  therefor  a  part  of  their  holi- 
clay)  by  permitting  the  pupils  in  carpentry  to  take  lessons  during  school 
hours  on  the  afternoons  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of 
each  week,  two  classes  being  instructed  each  afternoon.  By  this  change 
regularity  and  punctuality  in  attendance  were  secured,  and  from  a  mem- 
bership in  the  carpentry  class  of  thirty  pupils  there  was  an  immediate 
advance  to  the  number  of  ninety-six  (being  one-half  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  two  upper  classes  in  the  two  principal  grammar  schools) 
in  eight  classes,  each  receiving  instruction  one  hour,  the  time  of  one-half 
of  the  afternoon  session.  Six  girls  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  the 
first  course  with  the  boys.  Under  the  subsequent  arrangement  as  to 
time,  two  classes  and  a  part  of  a  third  were  composed  of  girls.^  In  re- 
gard to  their  work  the  superintendent  remarks:  <'The  work  of  the  girls 
is  equally  as  good  as  that  of  the  boys  and  they  seem  to  eivjoy  it  heart- 
ily." The  name  and  manipulation  of  each  tool  were  taught  successively 
in  connection  with  the  operations  performed  upon  the  stock,  consisting 
solely  of  pieces  of  pine  board,  both  milled  and  rough. 

These  operations  were  reviewed  and  synthesized  near  the  end  of  the 
course  in  eight  lessons,  in  constructing  from  rough  boards  a  box  2  feet 
long,  1  foot  wide,  and  8  inches  high,  the  cover  being  hung  with  butts 
and  f^tened  by  a  lock;  the  last  two  lessons  were  devoted  to  preparing 
and  sharpening  tools.  The  amount  of  material  used  by  each  pupil  was 
about  25  square  feet  of  boards  varying  from  seven-eighths  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  thickness.  The  superintendent  estimates  the  cost  of 
this  kind  of  instruction  as  follows : 

A  room  slmUar  to  the  one  at  Glouoeet«r  can  be  fitted  up  for  a  carpentry  claae  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  $500.  In  such  a  shop,  thoroughly  and  completely  equipped 
fbr  the  purpose,  one  teacher  can  instruct  four  classes  each  day — twenty  classes  each 
(school)  week — and  do  his  work  efficiently.  Sixteen  members  may  be  permitted  to 
attend  each  class  without  detriment  to  the  progress  of  individual  pupils.  Allowing 
forty  weeks  for  the  academic  year  and  making  the  salary  of  the  teacher  $20  per 
week,  the  annual  cost  of  instruction  would  be  $800.  The  expense  of  stock  would  not 
exceed  50  cents  per  annum  fbr  each  pupil.  Upon  this  basis  the  per  capita  expense  of 
inatrooting  three  hundred  and  twen^  pnpils  would  be  about  $3  a  year. 

^In  thia  oi^  giria  wore  not  tanght  sewing. 
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The  amount  actaally  paid  from  Mr.  Hovey's  estate  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  this  manual  training  school  during  its  continuance  of  about 
eighteen  months  was  $742.51.  It  was  discontinued  July  1, 1880,  because 
the  city  government  refused  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor  and 
Miss  Hovey  was  unwilling  to  make  any  farther  contribution  for  the 
puii>ose. 

Hoperintendent  Marvel,  in  referring  to  the  experiment  in  his  report, 
remarks  as  to  its  results  as  follows : 

This  attempt  to  oombme  intellectual  and  mannal  training  will  tend  to  dignify  man- 
ual labor  in  the  opinion  of  many  yonng  people  J  net  at  that  critical  period  when  so 
many  are  now  wasting  opportnnities  for  practical  ednoation  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
accomplish  purely  intellectual  work  for  which  they  are  totally  unfitted.  Becogni- 
tion  in  the  public  schools  that  mechanical  occupations  are  equally  as  important  as 
the  professions  or  as  mercantile  pursuits,  and  that  the  scheme  of  public  instruction  is 
broad  enough  to  afford  an  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  citizens, 
cannot  fail  to  leave  a  marked  effect  upon  the  succeeding  generation.  Boys  and  girls 
will  deem  it  no  less  honorable  to  be  found  in  the  fields  and  workshops  than  in  stores 
and  offices,  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  legitimate  and  honorable  occupations. 

Boston^  Mass. — Here  the  experiment  was  made  in  consequence  of  an 
'  offer  by  the  Boston  Industrial  School  Association.  It  was  limited  to 
one  school,  the  Dwight  grammar  school  for  boys,  in  charge  of  Mr.  James 
A.  Page  as  master,  containing  about  625  pupils,  135  being  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards.  The  proportion  of  pupils  coming  from  well- 
to-do  families  is  much  above  the  average  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
city.  One  of  the  schoolrooms  of  the  building,  27  by  27  feet,  was  used  for 
the  shop,  which  was  furnished  with  three  long  benches,  each  accommo- 
dating six  papils  and  eighteen  sets  of  the  principal  tools  used  in  car- 
pentry. A  practical  carpenter  was  employed  as  instructor.  Two  classes 
of  eighteen  members  each  were  selected  for  the  shop  instruction.  One 
of  these  classes  was  drawn  from  the  upper  or  graduating  class,  nearly 
all  the  members  of  which  offered  themselves  as  candidates ;  and  in 
order  to  give  the  experiment  a  more  practical  application  to  the  average 
material  of  grammar  schools,  the  other  class  was  taken  from  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes,  there  being  six  classes  or  grades  in  the  school. 
Many  of  these  latter  had  already  handled  tools  to  a  certain  extent,  either 
at  home  or  in  their  fathers'  workshops.  Among  the  boys  selected  there 
were  those  both  of  American  parentage  and  foreign;  some  were  among 
the  oldest  and  largest  in  their  respective  classes  and  some  among  the 
youngest  and  smallest.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  shop  work 
were  that  the  candidates  must  be  tall  enough  to  work  at  the  benches, 
strong  enough  to  handle  the  tools,  and  studious  enough  to  maintain  their 
rank  in  their  regular  school  studies.  The  course  of  instruction  was  ar^ 
ranged  in  eighteen  progressive  lessons,  which  were  given  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  from  2  to  4  o'clock.  The  lessons  commenced  in  January, 
1882,  and  ended  in  the  following  May.  Each  class  received  practically 
one  lesson  of  two  hours  each  week,  eighteen  in  all.  The  program  was 
fully  written  out  on  the  blackboard.    School  discipline  was  maintained 
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during  shop  work  and  each  boy  was  mariced  for  his  work  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson,  the  marks  being  preserved.  The  lesscMis  of  the  dasses  firom 
which  the  shop  boys  were  drawn  were  so  arranged  that  drawing  and 
writing  should  come  on  the  afternoons  of  their  absence,  as  these  lesscHis 
were  comparatively  easy  to  make  np.  The  total  cost  of  the  lesscms  was 
$711.95,  room  rent  and  heating  not  being  reckoned.  The  cost  of  toitioQ 
alone  was  $175,  the  cost  of  material  was  about  $20,  and  the  cost  of  son- 
dries  the  same,  making  the  cost  per  pnpil  for  these  three  items  about 
$6.    In  reporting  the  experiments  to  the  school  board  the  master  says: 

The  order  was  good  and  the  pupils  interested.  It  was  delightM  to  see  the  eager 
desire  manifested  everywhere  in  the  room  to  do  the  day's  work  welL  Tliei«  was  no 
absence,  no  tardiness.  •  •  •  I  consider  that  the  results  go  far  to  prove  that  man- 
ual training  is  so  great  a  relief  to  the  iteration  of  school  work  that  it  is  a  positive 
benefit  rather  than  a  detriment  to  the  course  in  the  other  studies. 

In  another  connection  Mr.  Page  said : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  great  benefit  to  these  boys  in  what  they  learned 
about  tools  and  their  use,  and  that  it  will  go  with  them  through  life ;  in  iact  some  of 
them  have  told  me  that  they  now  have  a  set  of  tools  and  do  all  the  little  odd  Jobs 
about  the  house.  •  •  •  The  chief  good  we  look  for,  however,  is  in  the  eflfeot  on 
the  general  training.     "The  hand  for  the  sake  of  the  brain." 

Although  these  two  experiments  were  interesting  and  well  managed, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  say  what  they  proved  that  was  not  al- 
ready admitted  or  what  material  question  they  settled.  That  boys  of 
the  proper  age  should  be  pleased  with  hand  work  of  such  a  nature  and 
performed  under  such  circumstances,  that  they  should  succeed  well  in 
such  simple  manipulations  and  derive  therefrom  a  certain  degree  of 
useful  iuformation  and  training,  were  results  which  any  one  tolerably 
well  versed  in  boy  nature  would  naturally  ezxyect.  The  question  at  issue 
is  not  whether  a  certain  percentage  of  boys  in  grammar  schools  like 
and  can  successfully  perform  certain  operations  upon  wood  with  carpen- 
ters' tools.  This  may  be  easily  granted.  The  real  question  is  whether 
it  is  best  to  put  the  shop  into  the  grammar  school  for  the  instruction 
of  boys  in  handicraft,  either  as  a  means  of  promoting  intellectual  ed- 
ucation or  as  a  substitute  in  part  or  in  full  for  apprenticeship  to  a 
trade. 

The  second  experiment  in  Boston. — ^The  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  Prof.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  in  discussing  this  subject  in 
his  third  annual  report,  1883,  says: 

Even  if  the  purpose  for  which  these  schools  [grammar  schools]  exist — elementary 
general  education  —  admitted  the  introduction  of  shop  work  (which  in  my  Judgment 
it  does  not),  yet  the  great  expense  of  providing  many  separate  schools  with  shops, 
tools,  and  machinery  would  make  the  thing  altogether  impracticable.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  shop  work  is  not  suited  to  the  strength  and  stature  of 
boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  four-fifths  of  the  boys  now  in  the  grammar 
schools  are  under  that  age. 

Discarding,  therefore,  the  idea  of  introducing  mechanical  education 
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into  the  grammar  schools,  he  advises  as  a  sabstitate  the  establishment 
of  a  special  manaal  training  school,  as  follows: 

The  best  proyision,  therefore,  would  be  to  establiBh  at  some  central  point  in  the 
city  one  manual  training  school,  to  equip  this  school  thoroughly  for  its  work,  and 
to  admit  to  it,  under  suitable  restrictions,  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  A  single 
school,  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  or  three  hundred  pupils,  would  be  the  most 
economical  provision  that  could  be  made.  By  changing  the  classes  in  accordance 
with  a  properly  arranged  time  table,  the  shops  and  tools  would  be  in  use  all  the  time, 
and  the  instructors,  both  in  shop  work  and  in  ordinary  schoM  work,  would  be  con- 
stantly occupied.  In  this  school  the  boys  should  continue  their  ordinary  school  work 
about  two  hours  a  day,  attend  to  drawing  one  hour,  and  work  in  the  shops  two  hours 
more.  If  the  course  were  made  three  years  long,  the  intellectual  work  would  cover 
the  upper  part  of  the  grammar  school  course  (or  the  most  essential  studies  in  it),  to- 
gether with  some  parts  of  the  high  school  course.  The  manual  training  could  be 
brought  up  to  the  point  of  enabling  pupils,  on  leaving  school,  to  enter  many  manual 
employments  with  advantage  to  tiiemselves,  and  therefore  to  the  community.  Not 
that  the  school  would  or  could  teach  any  single  trade  as  would  be  done  in  an  ap- 
prentice school,  but  its  pupils  would  be  so  well  grounded  in  the  general  principles 
of  many  trades  that  the  specialties  of  each  trade  would  be  very  quickly  learned.  The 
experience  of  the  St.  Louis  school,  as  well  as  that  of  other  similar  in^itutions,  leaves 
little  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  special  committee  of  the  school  board  appointed  to  report  on  the 
sabject  recommended  as  an  experiment  the  organization  of  an  element- 
ary manual  training  school,  at  a  central  point,  for  the  instruction  in 
carpentry  of  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  members  of  this  school  are  to  receive  one  lesson  of  two  hours  each 
week,  and  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  excused  from  attendance  at  their 
respective  schools  one-half  day  each  week.  The  city  couDcil  has  appro- 
priated $2,500  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  this  manual  train- 
ing school,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin  School 
building,  with  a  course  of  instruction  similar  to  that  jof  the  Dwight 
School  experiment.  This  scheme  is  evidently  not  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  who  says  expressly  that  the 
purpose  of  the  elementary  school  does  not,  in  his  judgment,  admit  the 
introduction  of  shop  work,  and  he  therefore  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manual  training  school,  with  a  course  of  study  of  its  own,  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  theory  that  technical  education 
should  come  after  and  be  based  on  general  education. 

The  school  board,  however,  did  not  act  in  accordance  with  these  judi- 
cious views. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  committee,  both  in  principle  and  eflEect, 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  placing  of  the  shop  in  the  elementary  school, 
although  this  committee  did  not  recommend  this  plan  as  their  first  choice, 
but  as  a  makeshift,  hoping  for  better  things  in  the  future.  As  to  their 
preference  they  say : 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  fully  equipped  industrial 
flohool,  where  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  could  be  combined  with 
mathematioe,  drawing,  and  the  English  branches  of  a  high  school  course. 
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Hence  the  above  plan,  involving  a  comparatively  small  expense,  was 
recommended. 

Such  is  the  poor,  pinched,  and  scanty  outcome  of  the  agitation  and 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  establishing  industrial  schools  for  fifteen 
years,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent  in 
1869,  in  which  he  says: 

Many  thonghtfal  and  philanthropic  persons  in  the  community  are  beginning  to  fe^ 
that  we  are  concentrating  our  efforts  too  exclusively  upon  intellectual  instmctioD. 
It  is  thought  that  the  tendency  of  the  schools  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  distaste  for  man- 
ual occupations ;  that  they  are  too  much  stimulated  to  persevere  in  their  school  studies 
by  fallacious  hopes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  occupations  which  do  not  require 
manual  labor.  To  counteract  this  tendency  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  exist- 
ing demand  for  skilled  labor,  the  project  has  been  suggested  of  establishing  one  or 
more  special  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  various  trades  in  odd- 
nection  with  the  ordinary  branches  of  elementary  education.  How  ikr  such  schools 
would  be  practicable  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion ;  but  I  am  in  favor  of 
adapting  all  our  educational  systems  and  institutions  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  strikes  me  that  this  question  of  industrial  schools  is  at  least  worthy 
of  carefal  investigation. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  above  suggestions,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  city  had  no  legal  authority  for  establishing  industrial 
schools.  Authority,  however,  was  granted  in  the  following  public  act, 
which  was  secured  for  the  purpose  in  1872  : 

A  town  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  industrial  schools,  which  shall  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  school  committee,  who  shall  employ  the  teachers, 
prescribe  the  arts,  trades,  and  occupations  to  be  taught  therein,  and  have  the  gen- 
eral control  and  management  thereof;  but  they  shall  not  expend  for  any  such  school 
an  amount  exceeding  the  appropriations  specifically  made  therefor,  and  shaU  not 
compel  any  scholar  to  study  any  trade,  art,  or  occupation  without  the  consent  of  his 
parent  or  guardian ;  and  attendance  upon  such  school  shall  not  take  the  place  of  the 
attendance  upon  public  schools  required  by  law. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  last  clause  of  this  act  the  legislature  care- 
fully guarded  from  encroachment  upon  the  general  education  prescribed 
for  the  public  elementary  schools. 

PerUy  III. — ^The  next  place  after  Boston  in  the  order  of  time  to  repeat 
the  Gloucester  experiment  was  this  western  town,  with  a  population  of 
4,632,  but  with  somewhat  better  shop  accommodations.  This  experiment 
is  still  in  progress.  The  shop  is  a  room  30  by  50  feet,  in  the  basement  of 
a  netf  brick  school,  lighted  by  eight  windows  on  three  sides.  This 
room  is  fitted  up  with  ten  double  benches  for  the  accommodation  of 
twenty  pupils.  The  tools  furnished  and  the  program  and  method  of 
instruction  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  Gloucester  and  Boston, 
already  described.  Two  classes  of  twenty  pupils  each  are  taught  for 
forty  minutes  each  day  and  half  a  day  on  Saturdays.  These  classes  are 
taken  one  from  the  second  grammar  school  and  the  other  from  the  first 
grammar  and  high  schools,  but  from  the  last  school  only  the  younger 
boys  are  taken.  The  ages  of  the  boys  in  these  classes  range  from  eleven 
to  fifteen  years.    The  daily  performance  of  each  boy  is  marked  as  it 
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would  be  in  any  other  branch  of  instmotion.  Entrance  into  these  classes 
is  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  While  the  boys  are  in 
the  workshop  the  girls  of  the  same  class  are  engaged  in  sewing. 

Molinej  III. — In  this  town,  containing  a  population  of  7,800,  no  pro- 
vision for  special  iustraction  in  shop  work  was  made,  the  principal  feat.- 
ure  of  the  plan  of  industrial  education  here  on  trial  consistiDg  of  an 
exhibit  of  pupils'  drawings  and  mecbanical  productions.  The  exhibi- 
tion took  place  in  the  rink,  March  29, 1884. 

Suspended  from  wires  or  spread  upon  tables  were  apward  of  three 
hundred  articles  of  fancy  work  of  all  descriptions,  combining  the  orna- 
mental and  the  useful  in  varying  proportions:  fifty  or  more  examples 
of  plain  sewing;  on  a  table  by  itself,  60  loaves  of  bread,  with  .cakes 
and  pies.  This  was  the  work  of  the  girls,  principally.  The  boys  con- 
tributed 31  toys,  30  models,  27  examples  of  wood  carving,  and  60  arti- 
cles of  every  day  usefulness.  These  together  make  a  total  of  over  600 
articles  for  home  use  and  ornament,  and  mainly  the  work  of  youngsters 
from  six  to  fourteen,  the  number  above  that  age  being  quite  small.  In 
addition  to  the  large  showing  of  industrial  work,  there  were  exhibited 
on  the  wall  in  groups  a  large  number  of  pencil  drawings,  each  group 
being  arranged  about  the  large  pattern  set  by  the  teacher. 

Nearly  fifty  prizes  were  awarded,  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  five,  and 
twenty-three  honorable  mentions. 

The  scheme^  for  the  coming  exhibition  is  given  as  follows : 

CImb  A:  Models  of  machines,  implements,  or  other  mechanical  contrivanoes. 

Class  B :  Articles,  other  than  models,  the  value  of  which  shall  depend  upon  their 
utility. 

Class  C :  Articles  the  chief  yalne  of  which  shaU  depend  upon  the  artistic  skill  dis- 
played in  their  production. 

Class  D:  Drawing  (open  to  pupils  of  aU  ages) :  (1)  Freehand  copy,  without  meas- 
urements, of  an  outline  drawing  placed  before  the  pupil ;  (2)  original  design  in  black 
and  white  for  waU  paper,  carpet,  oU  cloth,  centre  piece,  or  border,  &c.,  the  conven- 
tionalized  unit  or  units  to  be  furnished  pupils. 

Class  E :  Special  prizes  (open  to  pupils  of  aU  ages) :  (1)  Wood  carving ;  (2)  loaf 
of  bread;  (3)  plain  hand  sewing. 

Class  F :  Individual  art  prizes:  (1)  For  best  painting  or  crayon  drawing ;  (2)  for 
best  design  for  frieze,  in  colors ;  (3)  for  best  design  for  centrepiece,  in  colors. 

Kew  HaveUj  Conn, — An  industrial  exhibition  similar  to  that  at  Moline, 
above  described,  was  held  in  New  Haven,  at  the  Skinner  School,  April 
21, 1884,  consisting  of  articles  of  wood  and  iron  by  the  boys,  for  use  and 
ornament,  and  plain  and  ornamental  needle  work  in  great  variety  by  the 
girls,  and  also  articles  of  cookery:  bread,  cake,  pies,  cookies,  and  pud- 
dings. Among  the  articles  produced  by  the  boys  were  boxes,  a  book- 
case, a  wheelbarrow,  towel  racks,  scouring  boards,  specimens  of  mortis- 
ing, single  and  dovetail  joints,  &c.,  and  one  boy,  whose  inclination  was 
for  iron  work,  displayed  a  small  engine  of  his  own  work,  complete.  The 
articles  of  needlework  exhibited  by  the  girls  comprised  dresses,  skirts, 
aprons,  quilts,  towels,  tidies,  worsted  afghans,  mats,  rugs,  and  mantel 
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lambrequin.  The  principal  contributors  in  aid  of  this  industrial  exped> 
ment  were  Mr.  E.  M.  Eeed,  General  Oreely,  Mr.  H.  P.  Hubbard,  Pro- 
fessor Brewer,  Mr.  Eichard  S.  Fellows,  Judge  Bobinson,  and  Mr.  Sutton. 
In  addition  to  this  exhibition  an  experiment  in  manual  training  of  the 
Gloucester  type  was  made,  and  is  thus  referred  to  by  Superintendent 
S.  T.  Dutton  in  his  report  for  1884 : 

In  each  of  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  a  large  basement  room  was  fitted  np 
with  benches  and  supplied  with  tools  sufficient  for  a  dozen  boys  to  work  at  once. 
Each  boy  attended  twice  per  week  for  an  honr.  At  the  Dwight  School  sixty  differeiift 
boys,  selected  for  supesior  scholarship,  received  training,  and  at  Skinner  about  thirty 
were  thus  fortunate.  Messrs.  Judd  and  Loper,  the  respective  Janitors  of  these  schools, 
gave  the  needed  instruction  and  did  much  to  make  the  enterprise  a  sacoess  by  their 
interest  and  zeal.  A  thorough  course  in  plain  carpentry  was  given  and  many  nsefol 
and  ornamental  articles  were  manufactured. 

The  superintendent,  discarding  all  idea  of  teaching  trades  in  school* 
states  as  follows  regarding  the  disciplinary  result  of  the  experiment: 

The  principals  of  both  schools  are  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  effect  was  salataiy 
both  upon  the  mental  life  and  manly  bearing  of  the  pupils.  Several  paiencs  testify 
to  the  same  result  and  are,  without  exception,  anxious  to  have  such  training  eontin- 
ued.  It  is  said  that  those  receiving  the  training,  being  the  older  and  more  inflnential 
boys  of  the  school,  exhibited  a  positive  interest  in  their  daily  work  and  a  propriety  <^ 
conduct  which  was  helpful  in  elevating  the  standard  of  tone  in  the  whole  schooL 

In  view  of  this  result,  taken  in  connection  with  the  practical  utility  of 
the  facility  acquired  in  the  use  of  tools  and  considering  that  this  form 
of  education  is  in  the  stage  of  experiment,  he  suggested  the  propriety 
of  providing  for  a  still  broader  application  of  the  plan  and  recom- 
mended therefor  the  following  scheme,  which  was  adopted : 

To  let  a  group  of  twelve  or  fifteen  boys  from  each  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
city  spend  one  afternoon  a  week  in  the  manual  training  school.  The  room  and  ap- 
pointments at  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  schools  are  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
plan  would  simply  require  that  the  boys  from  other  schools  should  travel  the  longer 
distance  once  each  week.  The  groups  from  the  several  schools  would  of  course  bs 
assigned  to  the  school  nearest  their  own.  It  could  not  be  asked  or  exx>eoted  that  the 
instruction  could  bo  given  for  so  small  compensation  as  last  year.  The  Janitors  should 
receive  from  $200  to  $.300  each  in  order  to  enable  them  to  employ  extra  assistance,  which 
they  would  bo  obliged  to  do.  An  allowance  of  $100  should  be  made  for  each  school 
for  lumber  and  tools,  so  that  at  the  outside  $800  would  cover  all  expense  and  fiiirly 
compensate  the  instructors.  The  le^l  difficulty,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  conven- 
ient bar  to  such  a  project,  has  fortunately  been  removed.  The  statute  which  desig- 
nate<l  the  studios  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State  was,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  so  amended,  at  the  instance  of  Hon.  J.  D.  Plnnkett,  as  to 
include  *' manual  arts."  ^ 

The  superintendent  writes,  nnder  date  of  November  8, 1884,  that  there 
are  six  classes  of  boys  working  two  hours  per  week  with  carpenters' 
tools  on  the  plan  above  ontlincd. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  these  are  the  only  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  that  have  been  made  in  connection  with  oar  city 
elementary  pablic  schools. 

It  is  evident  that  these  four  experiments,  leaving  out  Moline,  are 
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sentially  the  same  in  object,  plan,  and  results.  The  experiment  is  in 
sabstance  an  addition  to  the  usual  curriculum  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  shop  work  of  a  clean  and  pleasant  variety  but  requiring  consid- 
erable muscular  force,  as  a  means,  not  of  apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  but 
as  a  disciplinary  instrumentality,  to  promote  the  harmonious  training 
and  development  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  faculties ;  that  is^ 
a  gymnastic,  an  element  of  general  education. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  school  time,  but  attendance  on  the  classes 
is  voluntary.  The  work  is  carpentry  applied  to  the  manipulations  of 
pine  boards,  the  instruction  being  given  by  special  teachers.  Only  the 
older  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  class.  The  pupils  are  uniformly  inter- 
ested in  the  work,  and  they  acquire  considerable  facility  in  using  the 
more  common  carpenters'  tools. 

The  Toumefort  Street  Schoolj  Paris. — ^The  idea  of  connecting  the  work- 
shop with  the  elementary  public  school  is  not  a  new  one ;  its  pros  and  cons 
were  ably  discussed  in  France  a  century  ago  and  some  attempts  were 
made  to  put  it  in  practice,  though  with  no  permanent  result.  Eecently 
the  experiment  has  been  renewed  in  Europe  under  more  favorable  aus- 
pices. The  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  shop  in  the  elementary 
school  in  Europe,  and  the  one  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  most 
frequently  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  desirableness  and  practica- 
bility of  this  plan  of  industrial  education,  is  that  of  the  Tournefort  street 
school,  Paris.  As  the  notices  of  this  school  which  have  appeared  in  our 
publications  have  been,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  loose,  inaccurate,  and 
incomplete,  it  seems  desirable  to  state  its  plan  here  somewhat  fully. 

This  is  an  elementary  public  school  for  boys,  comprising  the  grades 
which  we  denominate  primary  and  grammar,  the  pupils  being  expected 
to  complete  their  course  at  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  1878  I  vis- 
ited this  school  in  company  with  the  excellent  M.  Salicis,  a  professor  in 
the  Polytechnic  School,  who  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  scheme  and 
who  has  published  a  viva'cious  and  interesting  little  book^  giving  a  full 
account  of  its  plan  and  object,  with  an  expression  of  his  views  as  ta 
the  needs  of  such  instruction  in  France. 

The  hand  work  element  or  apprenticeship  was  introduced  into  it  in 
1873.  For  the  purpose  of  this  new  instruction  the  school  was  provided 
with  four  additional  rooms,  one  for  modelling  and  carving,  one  for  in- 
struction in  what  is  called  technology,  one  for  wood  work  (furnished  with 
benches  and  a  lathe),  and  one  for  iron  work  (furnished  with  vises  and  a 
forge).  The  technology  room  is  in  reality  a  class  room  combined  with  a 
museum  of  raw  materials,  typical  specimens  of  work  representing  the 
general  processes  of  the  trades  already  alluded  to,  and  a  variety  of  tools. 
Here  oral  lessons  on  these  matters  are  given  to  the  mechanical  classes 
by  the  intuitive  method.    Boys  are  not  admitted  to  the  mechanical  de- 

>  I/enaeignement  primaire  et  I'appreiitiesage.    Par  G.  SaliolB.    Paris,  1878. 
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partment  under  eleven  years  of  age.  The  coarse  is  three  years.  In  the 
first  year  all  the  members  of  the  class  porsne  the  same  course  of  manual 
exercises.    Afterwards  some  optional  si)ecialization  is  allowed. 

The  circamstances  of  this  school  have  been  so  pecnliarily  &vorable 
that  its  plans,  management,  and  results  may  be  fairly  assomed  to  be 
the  best  anywhere  attainable  at  the  present  time.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  render  the  treatment  of  this  topic  snfficiently  complete  for  the  object 
in  view,  the  coarse  of  instruction,  translated  from  M.  Salicis'  book,  iB 
here  quoted : 

(1)  Continuation  of  the  actaal  school  instmction  modified;  mainten«noe  of  the  ex- 
aminations which,  by  the  saHafecit,  give  the  right  to  the  certificate  of  eluneotaiy 
stndies  [or,  as  we  say,  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  elementary  school].  (2) 
Stndy  and  handling  of  raw'  materiaL  (3)  Drawing  from  relief,  modelling,  mould- 
ing ;  carving  of  soft  stone,  of  marble,  and  of  wood ;  drawing  with  pencil  and  bnuh 
(graphiqne  et  lavis).  (4)  Practice  with  general  proceeees  and  tools;  work  at  the 
bench,  at  the  forge,  at  the  lathe,  and  at  the  vise ;  first  specialization,  when  the  appren- 
ticeship is  established  in  view  of  a  particular  industry.  (5)  General  technological  in- 
struction and  specialization,  at  need,  of  a  part  of  this  instruction ;  book-keeping ;  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  geography ;  first  elements  of  economy.  (6)  Drawing  with 
rule  and  compass  of  an  object  made  or  a  simple  machine ;  reducing  of  a  sketch  to  s 
given  scale ;  sket<;h  or  freehand  drawing  in  just  proportion ;  reciprocally,  execution 
after  a  drawing  made  to  a  given  scale,  or  after  a  sketch  with  proportions  indieaM. 
(7)  Invention;  drawing,  execution  of  simple  projects.  (8)  Morality:  Duties  of  men— 
The  child,  the  man  who  lives  by  his  labor,  the  man  of  means,  the  man  in  relation  to 
his  fellow  beings,  the  head  of  the  family,  the  citizen,  the  country.  (9)  Habits :  Order 
in  person,  order  in  respect  to  tools,  order  in  work,  order  in  the  shop,  order  in  stats' 
ments,  order  in  the  mind,  and,  consequently,  in  the  conduct. 

The  school  sessions  are  held  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sandafy 
beginning  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  short  recess  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  at  11  and  3^ 
a  slight  luncheon  at  4,  and  an  intermission  of  one  hoar  from  12  to  1  (for 
dinner  and  recreation),  excepting  on  Thursdays,  when  the  regular  ses- 
sion is  only  from  2  to  4,  the  two  following  hours  being  either  free  or 
devotetl  to  a  promenade  for  instruction.  It  thus  appears  that  the  rega- 
lar  school  hours  amount  to  fifty-seven  per  week.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  more  than  double  the  school  time  in  general  in  our  dty 
schools. 

The  general  instruction  of  the  apprentice  classes  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  upper  grades  of  the  other  schools,  with  the  addition  of  the  de* 
ments  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  and  of  the  history  of 
industry.  Twenty-four  hours  a  Wi^k  are  given  to  the  industrial  in- 
struction. This  school  did  not  fall  below  the  others  in  respect  to  the 
numl>er  of  its  graduates.  Of  the  04  boys  who  completed  the  oourse 
during  the  first  five  years,  5  pursued  their  studies  in  high  sohoolSi 
where  they  held  a  good  rank ;  10  engaged  in  the  industry  of  wood,  20 
in  the  industry  of  metals,  22  in  different  industries;  14  in  commeroe^  as 
clerks  or  accountants ;  the  remaining  17  not  reported. 
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Of  the  success  o^  the  gradaate§,  the  dble  director  of  the  school,  M. 
?  Lftubier,  says :       i 

Our  apprentices,  Ming  immediately  useful  in  the  shop,  are  less  employed  to  ran  of 
^  errands,  better  paid,  tuore  permanent.  I  conld  cite  lads  of  fifteen  years  who  are  re- 
l  oeiving  two  and  a  hl^f  francs  and  two  and  three-fourths  francs  per  day  and  who 
^  have  not  more  than  six  months  to  serve  before  receiving  pay  as  workmen. 

The  late  director  of  the  pablic  schools  of  Paris,  M.  Gr^ard,  an  au- 
thority of  the  first  order,  thus  sums  up  his  judgment  of  this  remark- 
able experiment : 

In  our  opinion  it  would  not  be  without  peril  to  the  very  foundation  of  national  edu- 
cation to  restrict  the  measure  of  time  allojbted  elementary  studies  properly  so  called. 
If,  at  the  school  in  Toumefort  street,  one  has  been  able  to  give  four  hours  a  day  to 
hand  work  without  inflicting  any  sensible  damage  on  the  general  education,  the  result 
is  due  to  the  special  qualifications  of  a  devoted  master,  who  has  put  his  whole  heart 
into  the  experiment  with  an  61ite  of  pupils,  a  condition  doubly  exceptional,  upon 
which  it  would  be  rash  always  to  count.  But  out  of  the  hours  of  the  regular  classes, 
children,  boys  especially  (who  are  not  occupied  like  girls  in  the  details  of  domestic 
life),  have  leisure  which  is  often  an  embarrassment  to  their  families  and  which  more 
often  they  do  not  employ  for  good.  It  is  this  leisure  which  it  would  suffice  to  permit 
to  manual  labor.  ^ 

This  school  appeared  to  me  to  be  admirably  organized  and  managed 
in  all  respects,  but  my  visit  left  on  my  mind  one  impression  which  has 
had  no  little  influence  in  preventing  me  from  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan,  namely,  the  evident  inadequacy  of  most  of  the  boys 
in  point  of  physical  force  to  the  prescribed  work.  What  can  the  aver- 
age boy  of  eleven  or  twelve,  or  even  thirteen,  do  with  the  jack  plane, 
the  hand  lathe,  the  forging  hammer,  and  the  filet  It  would  be  wiser, 
in  our  judgment,  to  postpone  these  exercises  as  a  rule  until  boys  are 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts. 

M.  Salicis  has  made  no  pretence  of  justifying  the  hand  work  of  three 
years  in  this  school  as  a  necessary  means  of  intellectual  development 
in  elementary  education.  The  merit  he  claims  for  it  consists  in  its 
value  as  a  preliminary  apprenticeship  in  preparation  for  the  apprentice- 
ship  of  the  shop. 

The  fact  that  this  school,  which  is  so  well  known,  still  remains,  after 
eleven  years  of  existence,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  not  only  in  France 
but  elsewhere,  affords  strong  proof  that  the  plan  does  not  find  favor 
with  educational  authorities.  The  best  pedagogical  opinion  is  every- 
where opposed  to  the  annexing  of  the  shop  to  the  elementary  school  as 
a  means  of  training  boys-as  apprentices  to  a  trade  or  trades.  If  it  is 
admitted,  as  we  think  it  must  be,  that  the  training  of  boys  in  handi- 
craft as  a  branch  of  industrial  education  should  be  x)ostponed  till  after 
the  first  stage  of  general  education,  which  is  called  primary  or  element- 
ary education,  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  most  practicable  thing 

'Translated  from  M^moire  sur  Pcnsoigueaient  primaire  k  Paris  et  dans  le  d^parte- 
ment  de  la  Seine  de  1867  &  1877. 
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to  be  done  in  the  way  of  mechanical  training  for  ikffs  who  desire  it, 
after  completing  the  common  school  coarse  f  . 

The  manual  training  school  in  connection  with  the  uaskinfftan  Umver- 
sity^  St  Louis, — It  is  thonght  by  some  that  the  mancflil  training  school 
established  in  connection  with  the  Washington  Universi^,  St.  Loois, 
affords  a  solation  of  the  problem  of  handicraft  as  a  branch  of  pnblie 
instruction.  The  plan  of  the  St.  Louis  school  is  original.  It  is  essen- 
tially  a  nonclassic^il  high  school,  with  fully  equipped  shops  annexed  for 
work  in  wood  and  iron.  Candidates  for  admission  mast  be  foarteen 
years  old  and  i)ass  an  examination  about  equivalent  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  second  class  (next  to  the  highest)  in  a  grammar  school. 
The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years.  The  daily  session  begins 
at  9  A.  M.  and  closes  at  3.20  p.  M.,  ample  allowance  being  made  for 
luncheon.  Each  pupil  has  three  recitations  a  day,  one  hoar  of  draw- 
ing, and  two  hours  of  shop  practice.  Hand  work  is  divided  into  four 
departments,  namely:  carpentry,  wood  turning,  tbrgiug,  and  machine 
shop  work.  "All  the  shop  work  is  disciplinary;'^  "special  trades 
are  not  taught,  nor  are  articles  manufactured  for  sale.'*  It  is  claimed 
that,  without  teaching  any  one  trade,  the  essential  mechanical  princi- 
ples of  all  are  taught.  The  school  was  opened  September,  1880,  and 
in  June,  1883,  the  iirs:  class  of  20  young  men  was  graduated.  The  en- 
rolment in  January,  1884,  was  190.  The  school  can  accommodate  a 
maximum  of  240  ])upils.  As  a  rule,  each  shop  room  has  nnifonn  ac- 
commodations for  a  class  of  20  pupils,  and  three  such  classes  can  be 
taught  daily  in  each  of  these  rooms.  This  school  "proposes,  by  length- 
eniug  the  usual  school  day  a  full  hour  and  by  abridging  somewhat  the 
numl)er  of  daily  recitations,  to  find  time  for  drawing  and  tool  w^rk, 
and  thus  to  secure  a  more  liberal  intellectual  and  physical  develop- 
ment— a  more  symmetrical  education.  It  is  believed  that,  to  all  stu- 
dents, without  regard  to  plans  for  the  future,  the  value  of  the  training 
which  can  be  ^ot  in  shop  work,  spending  only  eight  or  ten  hoars  per 
week,  is  abundantly  sulBciont  to  justify  the  expense  of  materials,  tools, 
and  teachers." 

"One  gn»at  <>bje(^t  of  the  s<»liool  is  to  foster  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  dignity  of  intelligent  labor  and  the  worth  and  lesiiecta- 
bility  of  laboring  iiion." 

"  In  a  manual  training  school  tool  work  never  descends  into  dmdgery. 
The  tasks  are  not  long,  nor  art*  they  unnecessarily  reijcated.  Whatever 
may  be  the  social  stan<ling  or  inliuence  of  the  fathers,  the  sons  go  to- 
gether to  the  same  work  and  art>  tested  physically,  as  well  as  intellect- 
nally,  by  the  same  standanls." 

*'The  grand  ivsult  will  be  an  incn^asing  interest  in  mannfactnring 
pursuits,  nu>re  intelligent  mechanics,  more  successful  manafactaierSy 
better  lawyers,  more  skilful  physicians,  and  more  useful  citizens." 

From  the  above  statements  of  the  managers  the  scope  and  objects  of 
the  school  are  apparent.    It  is  general  in  its  objects,  and  not  apecdaL 
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It  does  not  profess  to  bo  an  apprentice  school,  nor  an  industrial  school 
in  any  sense  whatever ;  it  does  not  offer  itself  as  the  best  school  in  which 
to  form  the  handicraftsraan,  or  the  snperinteDdent,  or  the  engineer,  or. 
give  preparation  for  college;  bat  it  is  offered  as  the  best  school  for  the 
boy  above  fourteen  years  of  age  whose  career  is  yet  undetermined  by 
his  own  choice  or  the  choice  of  his  parents.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  uou  classical  high 
Rchool,  which  has  its  type  in  a  German  Bealschule  and  in  the  Boston 
English  high  school. 

This  interesting  and  novel  school  seems  to  be  meeting  a  want  and 
doing  a  good  service.  It  would  not  be  strange  that  a  single  school  of 
sach  a  character  should  find  sufbcient  patronage  and  favor  for  its  lib- 
eral support  in  any  one  of  our  large  centres  of  population,  especially  in 
one  where  there  does  not  exist  a  well  organized  and  equipped  liealschule 
or  nonclassi<;al  high  school.  It  may  be  easily  admitted  that  such  a 
school  has  its  utility  and  its  function  and  is  to  be  welcomed  into  the 
ever  increasing  family  of  educational  institutions,  without  admitting 
that  it  ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  non-classical  high  school  with- 
out annexed  shops.  We  make  progress  in  education  mostly  by  means 
of  specialization.  To  meet  the  new  educatioual  wants  of  an  advanc- 
ing civilization  new  types  of  institutions  are  created.  This  new  type 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  step  of  progress,  not,  however,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  what  has  existed,  but  as  an  additional  instrumentality  to 
meet  the  wants  of  individuals  not  previously  so  well  provided  for. 

We  say,  therefore,  and  we  say  it  emphatically,  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  a  city  to  set  up  a  school  on  the  St.  Louis  pattern  thinking 
thereby  to  establish  an  industrial  school.  If  such  a  school  is  to  be  es- 
tablished, it  should  be  established  for  what  it  is,  and  not  for  what  it  is 
not.  It  should  be  established  as  a  particular  kind  of  a  high  school  for 
general  education,  and  we  should  say  further  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take, both  in  respect  to  economy  and  utility,  for  a  city  to  establish  such 
a  school  in  preference  to  a  Bealschule,  its  proper  place  being  that  of 
sapplement  to  the  latter. 

Manual  Training  School  in  Chicago.— A  duplicate  of  the  St.  Louis 
school  has  recently  been, established  in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  that  city,  by  the  members  of  which  the  sum  of 
$100,000  was  contributed  for  this  purpose.  The  corner  stone  of  the  large 
and  commodious  building  which  has  been  erected  for  its  accommodation, 
on  the  comer  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Twelfth  street,  was  laid  Septem- 
ber 24,  1883.  The  school  was  opened  early  in  1884.  Although  this 
school  seems  to  be  identical  in  chatacter  with  that  of  the  St.  Louis 
school,  its  founders  have,  apparently  with  intention,  stated  its  object  in 
different  language,  as  if  to  indicate  their  purpose  to  be  the  founding  of 
an  institution  industrial  in  character  rather  than  general.  Accordingly, 
they  say  in  the  act  of  incorporation  its  object  shall  be  as  follows:  ^^In- 
8t3:action  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools,  with  such  instruction  as  may 
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be  deemed  necessary  in  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  Bngliah  brandies 
of  a  high  school  coarse."  Here  the  ^^tool  instmction''  is  pat  in  tbt 
foreground  as  the  object  of  the  school,  while  other  branches  of  instmo* 
tion  are  added  as  merely  auxiliary  and  subsidiary.  The  St.  Ixmis 
scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  the  high  school  studies  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  hand  work  is  made  supplementary.  Bat  the  Chicago 
school  does  not  profess  to  teach  trades  any  more  than  that  of  St.  Lonis. 
The  circular  announcing  its  opening  says : 

The  school  does  not  teach  trades.  Its  aim- is  more  comprehensive :  it  Ukys  the  fbim- 
dation  of  many  trades,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  value  of  intelleotual  disci- 
pline. 

It  is  easier  to  admit  that  such  a  school,  by  its  coarse  of  praotioal  stud- 
ies in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  lays  the  foundation  of  an 
industrial  education  than  that  its  workshop  instruction  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  many  trades. 

Baltimore  Mtmtuil  Training  School. — Baltimore  is  the  first  municipal- 
ity to  establish  a  manual  training  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  The  Baltimore  school  was  established  October  20, 
1883,  and  opened  in  March,  1884.  In  organization  and  equipment  it 
belongs  to  the  St.  Louis  type.  Its  aims  and  purposes  as  set  forth 
in  its  prospectus  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Chicago  school.  Al- 
though this  school  does  not  profess  to  '^  teach  trades,"  it  claims  to  ^^  lay 
the  foundation  for  many  trades."  It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  its  mah- 
agers  to  make  it  more  of  a  technical  school  than  its  prototype  in  St 
Louis ;  but  it  cannot  be  described  either  as  a  workshop  in  Uie  adiool 
or  a  school  in  the  workshop,  as  it  divides  the  time  ^^  equally  between 
manual  and  mental  exercises."  Candidates  for  admission  mast  be  at 
least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  intellectual  qualifications  reqaired 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  graduates  of  a  grammar  school. 
The  foe  for  the  use  of  books,  stationer^%  tools,  and  material  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  quarter  for  each  resident  pupil,  the  fee  for  non-res- 
idents being  $12.50.  The  principal  is  Dr.  Kichard  Orady,  whose  salaiy 
is  $1,800.  Tlie  manager  of  the  mechanical  department  has  a  salary  of 
$1,000. 

The  principal  says : 

InU^lltH*tlUl11y,  our  Hohool  ntands  side  by  side  with  the  City  College,  from  which  it 
diflTcfH  particularly  iu  affording  Hcicntifio  instruction  and  actual  practioe  in  the  ean 
and  UHO  of  toolH. 

A  model  apprentice  HvhooL — A  manual  training  school  is  one  thing  and 
an  apprentice  school  quite  another.  As  yet  we  have,  it  is  believed,  no 
genuino  exaniph'  of  an  appn>nticc  school,  public  or  private,  in  this  oonn- 
try.  What  is  an  apprentice  Hchoolf  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  8oho(d 
for  g<Mionil  4Mlu(*.ation.  It  is  not  a  school  for  a  boy  who  is  yet  undedded 
whothor  he  is  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  handicraft  or  by  a  oommeroial 
ocHMipation.  Its  purpose  is  specific;  its  object  is  to  teach  one  or  mote 
trades,  not  in  full,  not  so  as  to  dispense  wholly  with  ftirther  shop  mj^ 
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prenticeshipy  but  to  make  a  real  beginniDg  of  actual  appreDticeship  and 
earry  it  forward  as  far  as  practicable  in  a  school.  The  shop  work  of 
the  apprentice  school  is  accompanied  by  sach  instruction  in  different 
branches  of  education  as  the  apprentice  ought  to  have  if  he  were  in  a 
shop  instead  of  a  school.  In  an  apprentice  school  the  shop  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing ;  the  school  instruction  is  supplementary  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  trade  or  trades  taught  in  the  shop ;  that  is,  a  school  is 
put  into  the  shop.  Briefly  stated,  the  object  of  the  apprentice  school 
is  to  form  the  skilled  workman.  Accordingly,  the  hours  of  the  ap- 
prentice school  and  the  holidays  should  coincide  with  the  hours  and 
holidays  of  the  journeyman  mechanic.  The  apprentice's  hardening  to 
work  should  be  begun  at  once.  He  is  trained  to  endure  drudgery  with 
patience.  The  manual  training  school  has  been  described  as  a  school 
for  instruction  and  not  construction.  A  genuine  apprentice  school  is  a 
school  not  only  for  instruction,  but  also  for  construction.  It  teaches  the 
use  of  tools,  both  abstractly  and  concretely ;  it  does  not  stop,  like  the 
St.  Louis  school  and  the  school  of  mechanic  arts  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston,  with  the  abstraction  of  wood  and 
iron  work,  but  includes  in  its  course  the  design  and  execution  of  per- 
fected projects.  But  here  the  technical  education  succeeds  the  general 
education,  instead  of  accompanying  it. 

How  far  trades  should  be  taught  at  the  public  expense  is  an  open 
question.  This  question  every  community  must  decide  for  itself.  But 
public  sentiment  seems  to  be  increasingly  in  favor  of  making  a  begin- 
ning in  the  way  of  supplying  industrial  education  at  the  public  expense; 
and  in  the  light  of  foreign  experience  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable  that 
every  city  of  the  first  class,  and  perhaps  of  the  second  class,  should  set 
up  at  least  one  apprentice  school.  In  looking  for  a  model  school  of 
this  class  for  imitation  in  all  essential  features,  though  perhaps  not  in 
every  minute  detail,  we  must,  in  my  judgment,  go  to  Paris.  The  mu- 
nicipal apprentice  school  of  that  city,  on  the  boulevard  de  la  Villette, 
which  was  opened  in  December,  1872,  was  clearly  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Universal  Exposition  in  1878,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  not  hold  the  same  rank  now.  This 
school  was  not  established  in  a  haphazard  manner,  but  on  a  plan  thor- 
oughly matured  by  Director  Gr^ard,  after  a  profound  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  a  remarkable 
memoir  published  in  1872  and  embraced  in  the  French  exhibition  of 
education  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  the  following  year.  The  excel- 
lence and  representative  character  of  this  school  seem  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  it  somewhat  in  detail  desirable. 

The  school  receives  apprentices  for  the  working  of  metals  and  of  wood.  Its  object 
is  to  form  workmen  intelligent  and  skilfal  in  all  the  parts  of  their  trade.  The  dara- 
tion  of  the  apprenticeship  is  three  years.  The  apprentices  are  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions or  years,  determined  by  the  degree  of  apprenticeship. 

The  day  comprises  six  hours  in  the  shop  for  the  first  two  sections,  eight  hours  for 
the  third;  fire  houn  in  the  school  for  the  first  two,  three  hoars  for  the  third. 
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The  pupils  are  not  boarded  in  the  establisbment. 

The  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  the  pupils  are  furnished  gratnitonaly  with  aUtlii 
materials  of  study  and  work. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  before  thirteen  years  of  age  nor  after  sixteen  yean. 

Candidates  are  received  only  upon  the  presentation  of  certificates  of  graduation  in 
the  elementary  school  or  after  an  equivalent  examination. 

The  pupils  remain  within  the  walls  of  the  establishment  from  7  in  the  morDing 
until  7  in  the  evening,  one  hour,  from  11  to  12,  and  a  half  hour^  from  2.30  to  3,  beinf 
allowed  for  dinner  and  luncheon  and  recreation.  These  hours  are  the  same  for  eT€ij 
day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday,  and  for  all  the  seasons. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  shop  instruction  and  school  inatmo- 
tion,  the  latter  being  mostly  technical  in  character.  The  shop  instruction  is,  tint,  thai 
of  preparation ,  and,  secondly,  tli at  of  execution .  In  the  preparatory  course  of  the  fini 
year  each  pupil  in  rotation  passes  through  the  shops  of  wood  and  iion,  performing  • 
snccession  of  elementary  exercises.  In  this  preparatory  course  each  pnpil  in  tht 
class  has  charge  of  the  engine  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  The  work  of  ezecatioa 
begins  with  the  second  year,  when  the  choice  of  a  speciality  is  permitted.  Besides 
the  shop  for  working  wood  and  iron  there  is  a  department  of  precision,  into  whioli 
pupils  of  exceptional  talent  are  admitted. 

Instruction  and  construction  are  combined ;  the  constructions  are  soldi  bnt  they 
not  made  for  sale;  they  are  made  solely  for  instruction,  and  only  such  constructli 
are  made  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  best  training  of  the  apprentices. 

As  the  program  of  the  school  instruction  is  believed  to  be  of  special 
interest  in  this  connection,  it  is  introduced  here  in  full. 

French  language. —  Grammar,  orthography*  —Completion  of  grammar,  exercises  in 
composition  —  Reports  of  visits  to  shops  and  factories. 

Eitglish  language. —  Roading  and  writing,  elements  of  grammar,  exercises  on  tht 
blackboard — Grammar  (syntax),  translations  and  themes,  conversation. 

Mathematics. —  Arithmetic,  plane  geometry,  measuring  of  surfaces  —  Completion  of 
arithmetic,  geometry  in  space,  volumes — Descriptive  geometry,  applications. 

Chemiatry. —  Elements  of  general  chemistry — Industrial  chemistry,  applications. 

Phyaici. —  Elements  of  physics,  general  properties  of  bodies — Indastrial  physioi^ 
applications — The  completiou  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

MechanicH. —  Study  of  simple  tools  and  of  the  elementary  organs  of  machines — Ele- 
ments uf. mechanics,  simple  machines  —  Steam  engines,  machine  tools. 

Technology. —  None — Lessons  on  materials,  their  production,  their  uses— The  ibie- 
going  completed  ;  resistance  of  materials. 

History. —  The  rudiments  of  general  history  —  The  history  of  industry — None. 

Geography. —  Elements  of  general  geography,  geography  of  Europe  and  of  Frfuiee— 
ludiiNtriul  geography  —  None. 

Drawing. —  lYoohand  drawing,  elements  of  graphic  drawing — Geometrio  and  fai- 
dustrial  drawing — Drawing  of  tools  and  machines. 

latr.-'None  first  year — None  second  year — Elements  of  law  relating  to  common 
life. 

All  the  courses  of  the  school  are  obligatory  for  all  the  pupilSi  the 
luaximnni  number  of  whom  is  150. 

The  buildings  consist  of  four  structures  bounding  the  four  sides  of  a 
spacious  square  interior  court,  namely,  one  for  work  in  iron,  one  for 
work  in  woo<i,  one  for  the  school  rooms,  drawing  rooms,  laboratoiieBi 
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and  the  pr£an  convert,  or  large  hall  for  wardrobe,  lanching,  repose,  &c.j 
ID  common  for  the  pupils,  and  one  for  the  administration  and  miscel- 
laneons  purposes.  Experience  has  proved  that  ip  this  school  the  regime 
of  manual  labor,  broken  by  intervals  of  rest  taken  in  the  open  air  and 
alternating  with  study,  contributes  alike  to  the  physical  force  and  to  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  the  pupils,  among  whom  for  five  years  in 
saccession  there  was  not  a  single  death.  This  school  has  been  eminently 
soccessful ;  its  pupil«  are  in  demand  at  good  wages.  After  it  had  been 
fully  tested  by  some  eight  or  ten  years  of  experience,  it  was  decided  to 
establish  several  more  of  the  same  type,  adapting  the  trades  taught,  so 
for  as  practicable,  to  the  prevailing  industries  of  the  quarters  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  respectively  located.  It  seems  very  desirable 
that  a  model  school  of  this  class  should  be  established  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  either  at  public  or  private  exx>ense. 

The  New  York  apprentice  school, — ^Though  we  have  in  this  country  no 
apprentice  school  of  the  class  of  the  Paris  school  above  described,  we  are 
able  to  record  that  at  length  we  have  one  genuine  apprentice  school, 
very  remarkable  and  original  in  character  and  located  precisely  in  the 
community  where  it  can  do  the  most  good.  I  refer  to  the  apprentice 
school  for  teaching  the  most  important  of  the  building  trades  which 
was  established  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Eichard  T.  Auchmuty,  an  eminent 
building  contractor. 

This  school  is  believed  to  be  unique  both  in  the  kind  of  trades  taught 
and  in  the  regimen,  though  in  its  scope  and  aim  it  is  similar  to  the 
Paris  school.  This  school,  or  group  of  schools,  does  not  profess  to  turn 
out  thorough  workmen,  but  io  give  a  boy  enough  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertness  at  a  trade  to  enable  him  to  make  himself  useful  in  a  shop  and 
by  constant  work  to  make  himself  perfect  by  practice.  The  trades 
taught  are  as  follows :  Masonry,  carpentry,  plumbing,  plastering  (in- 
cluding stucco  work),  painting  (including  fresco),  wood  turning,  wood- 
carving,  stone  cutting,  &c.  For  the  accommodation  of  these  schools,  Mr. 
Auchmuty  covered  a  whole  block,  measuring  200  by  125  feet,  with  one- 
atory  structures,  well  lighted  and  warmed.  The  accommo<lations  are 
intended  for  three  hundred  apprentices.  Admission  to  these  schools  is 
not  limited  to  the  founder's  employes.  The  tuition  fee  is  $3  per  month. 
The  result  of  a  course  in  the  school  is  that  a  boy  gets  more  actual  instruc- 
tion and  handles  the  tools  more  than  he  would  do  if  a  regular  apprentice 
at  a  trade.  Last  spring  seventeen  of  the  youthful  pupils  who  had  been 
doing  mason's  work  got  situations  as  journeymen  at  $4  a  day  before  the 
end  of  summer.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  pupils  and  the  school  has 
been  in  all  respects  successful. 

WHA.T  OUGHT  TO  BE    DONE    FOB   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATI6n    BY   CITY 

SYSTEMS  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

The  term  industrial  education  is  here  used  in  its  broadest  signification, 
as  comprising  all  the  technical  education  not  belonging  to  the  social  pro- 
fessions and  those  relating  to  the  fine  arts. 
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As  intimated  above,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  technksl 
education  is  to  make  ample  provision  for  a  broad,  liberal,  and  thoron^ 
general  education.  Mr.  Matheson,  the  English  commissioner  who  lately 
visited  this  country  to  exsimine  into  and  report  upon  oar  technical  edn- 
cation,  attributes  our  remarkable  success  in  mechanical  and  maDufieust- 
uring  industries  to  the  high  standard  which  we  have  maintained  in  our 
public  elementary  schools  and  to  the  general  diffusion  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  means  of  our  public  high  schools  and  other  institutions  for  sec- 
ondary instruction.  Plainly  he  could  not  attribute  it  to  the  number  and 
excellence  of  our  industrial  or  trade  schools,  either  public  or  privatei 
that  would  be  thought  by  any  one  to  come  within  the  range  of  a  mu- 
nicipal school  system,  for  such  schools  do  not  as  yet  exist  to  an  extent 
sufQcient  to  produce  any  appreciable  result.  And  here  a  word  of  cau- 
tion should  be  said  against  putting  too  much  confidence  in  the  current 
statements  put  in  circulation  by  anonymous  correspondents  and  super- 
ficial and  irresponsible  observers,  to  the  effect  that  Euroi>ean  coantries 
are  dotted  all  over  at  the  crossroads  with  technical  schools  of  every 
kind.  Some  countries,  it  is  true,  are  in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect 
In  superior  polytechnic  schools,  carried  on  directly  by  the  central  gov- 
ernments, the  leading  foreign  countries  are  considerably  in  advance  of 
us.  And,  indeed,  within  the  range  of  secondary  and  elementary  in- 
dustrial schools,  including  trade  schools,  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  institutions  of  high  merit  well  deserving  our  study  and  imitation; 
still,  the  truth  is  that,  on  the  whole,  within  this  range,  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  industrial  education  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  America.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  nnd6^ 
value  and  lower  our  standard  of  general  education  in  order  to  mskd 
room  for  trade  schools  on  the  authority  of  good  foreign  example. 

But  without  abating  our  zeal  or  contracting  our  scheme  of  provision 
for  general  education,  there  remains  much  to  be  done  by  our  dty  school 
systems  in  providing  that  kind  of  instruction  and  training  which  fits 
persons,  in  part  at  least,  for  some  particular  modes  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood. The  provisions  for  this  purpose  which  seem  desirable  in  the 
present  stage  of  pedagogical  experience  and  opinion  are  here  briefly 
enumerated: 

(1)  A  modification  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary  instruction  which 
will  render  it  better,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  general  edncataon,  but 
also  better  as  a  direct  preparation  for  many  industrial  pursuits.  This 
modification  consists,  in  brief,  in  throwing  overboard  a  considerable  mass 
of  the  useless  details  of  some  of  the  branches  now  taught,  in  applying  more 
practical  and  comprehensive  methods  of  teaching  all  the  subjects,  while 
always  aiming  at  the  shortest  and  most  direct  means  of  communicating 
and  enabling  the  pupils  to  acquire  useful  knowledge,  and  at  the  same 
time  ignoring  processes  and  exercises  merely  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
called  symmetrical  development  of  the  mental  faculties;  'thus  making 
room  for  drawing  (both  freehand  and  mechanical),  the  rudiments  of 
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book-keeping,  the  radiments  of  practical  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history,  modelling  and  carving  for  boys,  needlework  for 
girls.  I  omit  the  workshop  for  boys,  because  I  think  that  up  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  the  above  studies,  in  connection  with  gymnastics,  would  be 
more  profitable  as  a  preparation  for  apprenticeship,  and  I  think  boys  ought 
to  complete  their  elementary  education  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and,  if 
they  have  not,  the  more  reason  why  they  should  not  then  divide  school 
work  witli  shop  work. 

(2)  To  teach  girls,  in  all  grades  of  public  instruction,  sewing  and  cut- 
ting and  fitting,  and  besides,  special  schools  should  be  established  for 
instruction  in  the  advanced  branches  of  needlework,  cutting  and  fitting, 
and  perhaps  millinery. 

(3)  To  establish  everywhere,  in  small  cities  as  well  as  large,  thor- 
oughly equipped  evening  industrial  drawing  schools. 

(4)  Evening  high  schools  should  be  widely  disseminated,  giving  in- 
struction in  more  or  less  technical  branches,  such  as  book-keeping,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  stenography,  practical  geometry,  drawing,  &c. 

(5)  Evening  schools  devoted  exclusively  to  technical  branches,  like 
those  in  France,  elsewhere  described. 

(6)  To  establish  in  the  larger  cities  one  or  more  apprentice  schools 
like  that  in  Paris,  on  the  boulevard  de  la  Yillette,  above  described. 

(7)  The  establishihent  of  simple  manual  training  schools,  as  they  may 
be  demanded,  like  those  in  New  Haven,  Boston,  and  Peru,  111.,  already 
described,  for  boys  who  have  completed  their  elementary  studies  and 
for  boys  already  in  the  grammar  schools  who  wish  to  attend  them  out 
of  school  hours,  whether  in  the  evening  or  daytime. 

(8)  To  establish  in  the  larger  cities  manual  training  schools,  after  the 
pattern  of  the  St.  Louis  school  and  the  school  of  mechanics  connected 
with  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology. 

(9)  The  general  establishment  of  schools  of  practical  cookery  for 
girls,  after  the  pattern  of  those  which  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
city  of  London. 

SEWING-. 

No  girl  can  be  considered  properly  educated  who  cannot  sew.  If  the 
art  of  sewing  is  an  indispensable  element  of  a  girl's  education,  why 
should  it  not  be  placed  side  by  side  with  reading  and  writing  in  the 
common  school  course  of  study  f  That  instruction  in  this  branch  ought 
to  begin  in  childhood  cannot  be  doubted.  It  requires  no  costly  shops, 
no  special  rooms  even ;  the  ordinary  school  room  affords  every  requi- 
site convenience.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  course,  at  least,  the  reg- 
ular teachers  might  properly  give  the  instruction.  The  sewing  hour 
affords  the  pupils  agreeable  recreation.  Experienc>e  has  proved  that 
competent  instruction  in  sewing  can  be  given  in  school  without  any  ap- 
preciable detriment  to  the  other  branches.  Experience  has  also  proved 
that,  where  there  is  no  school  provision  for  sewing,  girls  in  large  num- 
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bers  fail  to  acquire  the  necessary  skill  in  the  nse  of  the  iieedle.  It 
would  not  be  strange,  therefore,  if  we  sboald  find  sewing  to  be  a  bramA 
of  common  school  education  universally  obligatory.  And,  in  fact,  it  in 
found  to  be  nearly  universal.  Unfortunately  our  own  country  still  n- 
niaiiiH  an  exception.  Notwithstanding  there  has  been  for  several  yean 
a  good  deal  said  about  rendering  the  instruction  in  our  schools  more 
practical,  and  notwithstanding  no  authoritative  voice  has  been  raised 
in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  the  public  schools,  this  most 
useful  branch  of  instruction  is  still  practically  ignored  throughout  the 
country.  Scarcely  a  half  dozen  cities  have  been  reported  as  having 
miul<^  even  an  attempt  to  introduce  sewing  into  the  public  schools. 
The  following  are  all  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge: 

In  Peru,  111.,  a  beginning  has  recently  been  made.  At  the  time  when 
the  boys  of  grammar  school  No.  2  are  in  the  workshop,  the  girls  of  that 
school  have  lessons  in  sewing.  Each  girl  has  a  workbox,  in  which  are 
threa^l,  needles,  a  thimble,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  pin  cushion.  Just 
at  present  (Man*/h,  1884)  these  girls  are  all  sewing  on  white  aprons, 
which  are  cut  from  a  somewhat  elaborate  pattern,  and  which,  if  well 
made,  are  to  belong  to  the  makers;  but  if  any  are  not  well  made  they 
are  to  be  ripi>ed  up  and  made  over  again.  After  this  they  are  to  be 
taught  other  kinds  of  sewing,  as  well  as  darning  and  mending. 

It  was  statexl  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  February  13,  1884^ 
that  in  the  Lincoln  School,  Oakland,  Gal.,  ^<  girls  will  be  tanght  to  use 
the  nee<lle.'' 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  New  Haven.  The  superintendent 
(Mr.  S.  T.  DuttDu)  writes,  under  date  of  November  8, 1884: 

Wi>  nro  not  ddin;;  very  much  in  sewing  in  our  schools.     It  is  taoght  in  two  im- 

Th(^  scliool  board  of  Philadelphia  has  made  a  beginning  in  this  de. 
partnient  of  practical  instruction  in  the  most  logical  way  imaginable  by 
adding  it.  t^)  the  course  prescribed  for  the  City  Normal  School.  Of  this 
malt<^r  the  principal  (Mr.  George  W.  Fetter)  writes,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 17,  1884,  as  Ibllows: 

Sewing  In  an  obligatory  branch  in  this  school.  It  was  introduced  a  few  yean  tiiioe 
\\y  order  of  tho  oonunittec.  Kvory  pnpil  is  reqnirod  to  sew,  and  at  the  end  of  tht 
year  wtM^xaniine  all  just  as  we  oxinnine  in  arithmetic,  &c.  At  first  they  are"  tanght 
plain  Hewinj^,  tliin  rutting  and  tittin);  and  dressmaking.  No  fancy  work  Is  aUowed. 
The  hiHt  year  the  ])ONt  gradnateelass  are  trained  in  the  best  way  of  teaching  it,  wo  that 
in  the  future  our  graduates  will  be  able  to  teach  sewing  in  the  pahlic  aohoola.  The 
work  liuH  iM'en  very  satisfartory  and  successful,  and  ere  long  its  good  effects  wiU be 
perceptible  throughout  our  entire  school  system. 

In  Boston,  the  ^irls  taught  in  the  public  schools  have  long  enjoyed 
the  heiu^nt  of  instruetion  in  sewini;,  and,  strangely  enough,  thia  is  the 
only  Anierie^in  city  of  which  this  can  be  said.  About  fifty  yean  ago 
the  Hch(H)]  iHMird  ndopte<l  au  order  authorizing  the  teachers  of  the  giris 
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in  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  (there  were  then  fonr 
classes  in  all)  to  teach  plain  sewing, one  honr  in  the  afternoon  of  foor 
days  in  each  week.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  school  rec- 
ords that  this  permissive  order  bore  fruit. 

The  regulations  adopted  in  1855  contained  a  provision  that  <<  instruc- 
tion in  sewing  may  be  given  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  class  [lowest, 
containing  about  one-third  of  the  pupils]  in  each  of  the  girls'  grammar 
schools  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  district  committee,  such  a 
coarse  shall  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  school."  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  appoiutment  of  special  teachers  of  this  branch  who  should 
<<  give  to  each  pupil  two  lessons  of  not  less  than  one  hour  each  every 
week.'' 

The  transfer  of  the  option  from  the  teachers  to  the  committees  and 
the  allowance  of  special  teachers  proved  so  effectual  that  in  the  next 
year  sewing  was  taught  in  all  the  grammar  schools  except  one.  From 
that  time  this  branch  has  been  constantly  advancing  in  efficiency  and 
in  favor  among  all  the  parties  concerned.  During  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  progress  was  not  rapid,  uor  was  the  course  of  teaching  syste- 
matic, but  nearly  all  the  girls  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  useful  course  of  plain  sewing.^  At  length  the  time  came 
for  a  new  departure  in  this  branch.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  John  D. 
Philbrick,  in  his  report  for  1809,  says : 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hi{;h  time  to  introdace  some  improvement  in  the  manage- 
luent  of  this  department.  Those  who  saw  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  needlework 
of  the  pupils  in  Mrs.  Dr.  Batchelder's  Industrial  School,  got  some  notion  of  what 
might  be  done  in  the  sewing  classes  in  our  schools. 

It  was  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  of  a  very  good  public  opinion  too,  which 
caused  the  introduction  of  sewing  in  opposition  to  the  general  wishes  of  the  teachers ; 
and,  for  one,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  hope  public  opinion  will  go  much  further  in  this 
direction.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  arts  and  myste- 
ries of  needlework  taught  in  all  the  grades  of  our  schools  for  girls,  from  the  lowest 
elass  in  the  primary  school  to  the  highest  in  the  girls'  high  and  normal. 

The  large  development  of  this  branch  thus  virtually  recommended 
has  not  yet  been  realized,  although  the  movement  towards  it  has  been 
considerable. 

In  this  report,  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  on  this  de- 
partment of  instruction  was  suggested,  and  four  or  five  years  later  it 
was  adopted.  At  the  date  of  the  report  above  referred  to,  in  one  school, 
the  Winthrop  (Mr.  Robert  Swan,  master),  besides  the  regular  instruction 
in  sewing,  special  lessons  were  given  to  a  portion  of  the  older  girls  with 
excellent  results,  the  expense  for  material  and  tuition  being  borne  by 
a  public  spirited  lady,  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway. 

>  Mile.  Marie  Loizillon,  inspectress  general  of  maternal  schools  in  France,  in  her  re- 
cent report  (ItiBS)  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  on  American  schools,  make* 
the  twofold  mistake  of  stating  (1)  that  sewing  was  very  recently  (tout  r^cemment) 
hitrodQced  into  the  pablic  schools  of  Boston  and  (2)  that  it  was  by  the  ladies  on  the 
■ehool  board  (F^Mment  f^mlnin  dans  le  bureau  d'Mucation)  made  obligatory  and 
plaeed  on  fhe  Mune  fboting  as  the  other  studies. 
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DuriDg  the  same  year  it  was  made  evident  in  the  Bigelow  Sohool  that, 
by  good  management,  admirable  results  could  be  produced  in  the  lowest 
grades.  The  master  (Mr.  Henry  C.  Hardon)  laid  down  the  following 
rules  to  be  observed : 

(1)  No  scholar  is  to  bo  excDsed  for  not  attending  to  sewing  in  sewing  time,  no  nut- 
ter how  good  instruction  in  that  department  she  may  claim  to  receive  at  home. 

(2)  All  work  is  to  be  left  at  school  till  its  completion  and  pnt  into  baskets  pie- 
pared  for  the  purpose,  each  girl's  work  having  been  first  wrapped  in  her  eewing 
wrapper  or  put  into  her  sewing  bag.  To  collect  and  distribute  these  parcels  ia  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and  all  the  materials  are  then  on  hand  and  no  time  is  lost. 

(3)  A  report  to  be  kept  of  each  girl's  work,  in  tables  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  s 
suitable  blank  book.  (To  finish  a  piece  of  work  to  carry  home  to  mother  now  is  aa 
object  of  ambition,  and  so  it  is  to  stand  well  in  the  report.) 

(4)  When  practicable,  having  noticed  common  failures  in  style  or  execution,  in- 
struct the  class  as  a  body  in  the  best  methods  of  performance. 

The  capable  sewing  teacher  (Mrs.  Eliza  Cleary),  aided  by  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  regular  teachers,  efficiently  carried  out  this  judiciooB 
plan.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the  experiment^  the  pieces  of 
work  done  by  the  pupils,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  five  class  rooms, 
amounted  to  nearly  sixteen  hundred.  A  detailed  report  of  the  plan  and 
its  results  was  sent  to  the  superintendent,  and  thus  was  commtooed  the 
system  of  reporting  in  detail  the  sewing  work  done  in  the  several  schoolS| 
which  has  proved  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  promoting  success  in  this 
branch.  This  example  was  not  lost  upon  the  other  schools.  In  the 
next  year,  1870,  the  board  made  sewing  obligatory  in  every  girVs  school — 
it  had  been  kept  out  of  one  or  two  at  times — and  extended  it  to  the  three 
lower  of  the  six  classes  (classification  of  1868),  comprising  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  in  this  grade  of  schools,  provided  that  not  more 
than  six  divisions  should  be  taught  in  any  one  school — division  mean- 
ing the  scholars  in  a  separate  room  under  one  teacher. 

This  was  the  outcome  of  the  report  of  a  second  special  committee  on 
industrial  education,  both  of  which  had  limited  their  recommendations 
mostly  to  the  enlargement  of  the  department  of  sewing  in  the  girls' 
grammar  schools.  The  second  committee  went  so  far  as  to  recommend 
that  instruction  in  this  branch  be  given  in  all  the  classes  except  the  first 
and  second,  and  that  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  instruction  in  cut- 
ting and  fitting  be  added.  About  two  years  later  a  third  special  com- 
mittee (Rev.  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  chairman)  on  the  subject  went  so  far  as 
to  recommend  the  extension  of  instruction  in  sewing  into  the  three  upper 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  they  proposed  an  important  enlarge- 
ment in  the  character  and  practical  instructions  given,  in  recommending 
that  practical  instruction  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  thoroughly  making  chil- 
dren's and  ladies'  garments  should  be  given  to  members  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  the  girls'  grammar  schools.  And  they  further  recom- 
mended that  a  sewing  teacher  thoroughly  competent  to  give  this  instmc- 
tion  should  be  employed  in  each  girls'  school,  giving  her  whole  time  to 
this  service,  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  instruction  the  neoessaiy 
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material  be  famished  at  the  expense  of  the  city  to  an  extent  not  ex- 
ceeding $200  to  each  school  and  not  exceeding  $50  to  any  one  division. 

This  advanced  and  comprehensive  plan,  which  was  not  adopted,  and 
which  has  not  even  now  been  fully  accepted  and  carried  out,  was  doubt- 
less largely  inspired  by  the  decided  impulse  which  had  been  given  to 
the  teaching  of  sewing  during  the  two  or  three  years  following  the 
new  departure  above  referred  to.  The  superintendent  had  given  it  his 
special  attention,  ^s  appears  from  his  report  of  1872,  in  which  he  reiter- 
ates his  view  in  favor  of  extending  sewing  to  the  three  upper  classes ; 
gives  the  statistics  showing  that  it  was  taught,  in  eighty-four  divisions, 
to  3,948  girls,  at  an  expense  of  about  $8,000 ;  gives  a  detailed  report  of 
the  year's  work  done,  in  one  school  amounting  to  4,268  pieces,  as  a  model 
for  the  reports  which  he  solicited  from  all  the  schools ;  presents  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  meeting  of  sewing  teachers  at  his  office,  at/which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  graded  program  of  the  work  to 
be  done  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  there  should  be  ah  annual 
exhibition  of  the  needlework  of  the  pupils  in  each  school  where  sewing 
was  taught,  at  the  time  of  the  usual  annual  exhibitions  of  those  schools, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  would  be  well  for  each  teacher  to 
send  to  the  superintendent  an  annual  report  of  the  work  done  by  her 
pupils ;  states  that  accordingly  in  several  schools  very  creditable  ex- 
hibitions of  sewing  had  been  held  and  that  carefully  prepai*ed  reports 
of  work  done  had  been  already  sent  in  by  about  one-half  of  the  teachers; 
recommends  that  the  school  board  appoint  a  competent  committee  of 
ladies  to  examine  the  instruction  in  sewing  and  report  thereon ;  informs 
the  board  that  in  a  quiet  and  informal  way  a  recent  inspection  had 
actually  been  made  of  the  sewing  in  several  schools  by  a  committee  of 
the  Woman's  Education  Society,  who  reported  that  they  "  found  sewing 
well  taught  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  our  grammar  schools  and 
in  one  visited  (the  Wells)  in  the  lowest  division  of  the  fourth  also,"  and 
made  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  teach- 
ing sewing ;  and  the  report  of  the  superintendent  further  says :  "  A  new 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  regard  to  sewing,  both  among  teachers 
and  pupils.  Whenever  I  ask  the  classes  of  girte  who  are  employed  with 
their  needles  if  they  like  their  sewing  lessons,  I  always  get  an  emphatic 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  teachers  seem  anxious  to  systematize 
and  improve  their  plans  of  instruction  and  to  carry  forward  their  pupils 
to  higher  grades  of  work  than  they  formerly  attempted."  The  commit- 
tee of  the  Woman's  Education  Society  in  their  report  above  referred  to 
strongly  recommend  a  general  yearly  exhibition  in  addition  to  the  local 
exhibitions  in  the  local  schools,  already  inaugurated. 

In  the  mean  time  an  interesting  experiment  in  teaching  advanced 
work  to  a  division  of  girls  too  old  for  the  primary  school  and  not  quali- 
fied for  the  grammar,  in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Emmons,  on  Tyler 
street,  was  in  progress,  the  tuition  and  materials  being  paid  for  by  Mrs. 
Hemenway. 
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Thns  tho  board  was  at  length  induced  to  take  another  imix>rtiiift 
Btep  in  the  development  of  hand  work  for  girls  by  roting  in  1873,  at 
tho  reqaest  of  the  committee  on  the  Wincbrop  School,  with  the  zeakNia 
cooperation  of  the  master,  to  allow  sewing  to  be  tanght  in  all  the  dasses 
of  tbat  school,  the  upper  class  to  be  tanght  also  cutting  and  fitting; 
and  the  instruction  thus  extended  has  continued  in  that  school  without 
interruptiou  to  the  present  time.  Before  the  end  of  the  school  year 
the  pupils  in  the  upper  class  had  cut  and  made  dresses  for  themselves. 
A  public  exhibition  in  the  hall  of  the  school  building  of  the  work  of 
the  pupils  in  all  the  classes  soon  followed,  attracting  much  attention. 
At  the  same  time  the  fourteen  school  rooms,  filled  .with  happy,  bright 
girls,  might  be  seen  busily  engaged  with  their  great  variety  of  needle- 
work ;  the  girls  in  the  upper  class  in  the  mean  time,  a  number  of  them 
being  clad  in  dresses  cut  and  made  by  their  own  fingers,  were  occapied 
in  cuttiug  and  fitting  dresses  and  illustratiug  the  process  by  diagrams 
on  the  blackboard.  Altogether  the  experiment  showed  the  most  grat- 
ifyiug  resnlt^i,  and  the  next  year  the  superintendent  remarked  in  his 
report,  as  follows : 

Tlio  carrying  out  of  this  piau  iu  all  the  girls'  schools  is  now  evidently  only  a  qnes- 
tion  of  time.  Already  the  example  of  the  Winthroi>  School  has  been  followed  sinoe 
tlio  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  by  the  Qaston  School.  The  time  has  eome 
when,  probably,  there  will  be  no  opposition  in  the  board  to  a  general  order  pennit- 
tiug  the  same  tiling  to  bo  done  in  all  tho  girls'  grammar  schools.  The  extension  of 
inHtruction  in  this  branch  need  not  involve  an  increase  of  expense,  as  the  regalar 
teachers  in^ght  bo  required  to  assist  tho  special. 

Although  this  was  giving  to  the  board,  as  the  sequel  proved,  too  much 
credit,  nevertheless  sewing  continued  to  make  its  way  so  well  that 
it  was  creditably  represented  in  the  Boston  exhibit  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia  by  at  least  six  schools,  each  sending  a  large 
portfolio  tilled  with  admirable  work.  In  the  mean  time  the  board  had 
taken  nuother  step  in  advance  by  providing  for  a  standing  committee 
on  sowing,  charged  with  a  general  supervision  of  this  branch  and  the 
duty  of  submitting  an  annual  report  on  its  condition  and  progress.  To 
this  provision  is  due  to  a  large  extent  whatever  has  been  done  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  in  teaching  sewing  during  the  last  decade. 

Tho  employment  of  special  teachers  of  sewing  having  been  pro- 
nounced illegal  1)3'  the  city  solicitor,  an  act  of  the  legislature  waa  pro- 
cnri  d  (approved  February  1,  187G)  authorizing  the  school  committee  of 
any  city  or  town  to  require  tho  teaching  of  sewing  in  all  the  publio 
schools  thereof.  At  about  the  same  time  the  school  board  removed  the 
restriction  of  the  teaching  <^»t'  sewing  to  six  divisions,  which  had  oper- 
ated unequally  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  larger  schools  where  the 
six  (livi.sions  did  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  three  lower  classes.  At 
the  same  time  the  regulation  on  this  subject  was  amended  by  provid- 
ing that  sewing  may  be  extended  into  other  classes  by  the  board  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  sewing  and  the 
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committee  of  the  school  where  snch  extension  is  proposed.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  a  step  in  advance,  as  the  effect  was  to  tie  np 
the  hands  of  the  board,  whereas,  previously,  the  board  had  been  free  to 
extend  sewing  into  the  npper  classes  without  sach  limitation.  In  1877 
the  standing  committee  report  that  the  total  number  of  articles  made 
in  all  the  schools  during  the  year  amounted  to  72,721,  and  remarked: 
"But only  those  who  have  inspected  the  work  shown  at  the  various  ex- 
hibitions of  sewing  can  appreciate  fully  how  much  reason  we  have  to 
be  pleased  with  the  results  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  neatly- 
set  stitches,  the  nice  and  exact  finishing,  and  the  variety  in  the  kinds 
of  work  done  bear  testimony  both  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  teachers 
and  to  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils."  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  number  of  articles  made  each  year  since  has  varied  but  slightly 
from  the  figures  above  stated.  It  appears  from  the  latest  report  (Sep- 
tember, 1883)  of  the  standing  committee  on  this  branch  that  the  work 
accomplished  not  only  furnished  satisfactory  materials  for  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions at  the  varions  schools,  but  that  it  is  also  thoroughly  appreciated 
in  the  homes  of  the  children,  where  the  practical  value  of  such  instruc- 
tion to  girls  of  all  classes  is  often  very  obvious  and  its  assistance  to  the 
many  to  whom  needlework  affords  a  livelibood  is  inestimable.  It  ap- 
peals that  the  exhibitions  have  lost  none  of  their  attractions  by  repe- 
tition; on  the  contrary,  interest  in  them  increases  from  year  to  5 ear; 
more  persons  visit  them  and  much  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  par- 
ents and  friends  of  the  pupils  and  visitors  generally  with  the  results 
there  presented  for  public  inspection. 

Interesting  proofs  of  the  practical  value  of  this  industrial  training 
are  abundant.  By  the  skill  of  the  needle  thus  obtained,  young  girls 
fresh  from  school  are  enabled  to  find  steady  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment. Many,  while  yet  in  school,  are  rendered  capable  of  keeping  their 
own  garments  and  those  of  younger  sisters  and  brothers  in  good  repair, 
where  before  there  had  been  rents  and  ra;;s. 

Many  graduates  of  the  schools,  now  occupying  advantageous  positions, 
attribute  their  skill  in  fine  needlework  entirely  to  the  teaching  received 
at  school. 

The  progress  realized  during  the  last  eight  years  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  items:  (1)  The  removal  of  the  restrictions  of  this  branch  to  the  six 
lower  divisions,  which  had  kept  it  out  of  a  few  divisions  in  the  larger 
schools;  (2)  an  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of  the  work.  It 
is  discouraging  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  so  little  ground  has  been 
gained  in  carrying  needlework  into  the  three  upper  classes,  only  one 
school  added  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  number  standing  three  at  the 
present  time.  If,  therefore,  during  these  thirtj"  years  of  effort  and  ex- 
periment a  good  work  has  been  accomplished,  much  still  remains  to  bo 
done.  The  number  of  sewing  teachers  employed  is  twenty-seven,  the 
•alary  varying  with  the  number  of  divisions  t-aught:  for  the  first  divis- 
ion, $108;  for  over  eleven  divisions,  $744. 
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The  followiDg  accoant  of  the  order  of  instmction  and  practioal  man- 
agement in  the  school  where  it  was  first  carried  up  through  all  the 
classes  will  be,  it  is  believed,  especially  valued  by  those  who  are  inter 
ested  in  propagating  this  branch  of  education.     ' 

Instruction  in  sewing  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  given  through- 
out the  Winthrop  School  by  a  teacher  employed  for  that  purpose,  who 
devotes  the  same  time  as  the  other  teachers  and  receives  similar  com- 
pensation. 

The  divisions  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  foarth  classes  have  two  lessons 
of  an  hour  each  per  week ;  the  third  and  second,  one  lesson  of  an  hoar. 
The  girls  of  the  first  class  are  taaght  to  ^^cut  and  fit"  by  measurement 
and  draughting. 

The  material  is  brought  from  the  homes ;  the  work  is  prepared  by  the 
teacher  and  is  kept  at  the  school  in  a  large  work  basket  (one  being  sap- 
plied  for  each  class).  When  completed  it  is  examined  by  the  regular 
teacher  of  the  class,  and,  if  satisfactorily  done,  is  given  to  the  child  to 
take  home.  If  from  any  cause  a  scholar  is  without  the  proper  material, 
it  is  famished  from  a  supply  procured  from  a  charitable  society ;  but  in 
such  cases  the  garment  is  not  given  to  the  maker,  but  is  returned  to  tiie 
society.  With  this  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  material  with- 
out expense  to  the  city,  except  some  thread,  needles,  and  thimbles  for 
emergencies.  Gases  frequently  occur  where  very  poor  children  save 
their  pennies  and  thus  procure  the  needed  work. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  instruction: 

Back  stitching,  liemmiDg,  top-sewiug,  overcasting,  mnning,  felling,  gatheringi 
stroking  gathers,  hemming  on  gathers,  button  holes,  sewing  on  bnttons,  mending, 
darning,  basting,  flannel  stitch,  herring  bone  stitch,  feather  stitch,  catting. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  instruction  shall  be  such  as  to  accomplish  the  moet  good, 
not  only  to  the  children,  but  also  in  the  homes  whence  they  come,  the  papila  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  garments  and  other  large  pieces  that  can  be  utilised  in  thefamUy, 
thus  relieving  the  mothers  from  many  weary  hoars  of  night  work  and  at  the  flame 
time  giving  opportunity  for  the  best  quality  of  instruction.* 

The  present  regulations  for  the  department  of  sewing  in  the  pablic 
schools  are  as  follows : 

• 

(1)  Two  hours  a  week,  as  appointed  by  the  regulations  of  the  school  oommittee, 
shall  be  given  to  each  scholar  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  of  the  grammtt 
schools,  one  hour  at  a  time,  for  instruction  in  sewing.  This  time  shonld  not  be  ahor^ 
ened  for  other  studies  or  examinations,  or  any  other  purposes,  without  the  coDsent  of 
the  committee  on  sewing  eHpecially  obtained. 

(2)  Each  scholar  shall  bo  requested  to  bring  work  from  home  prepared  as  far  as  pofl- 
sible.  But  in  any  case  whore  it  is  not  so  provided  the  sewing  teacher  will  be  ex- 
pected to  have  work  on  hand,  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  an  unooonpied  hour 
and  that  time  miiy  not  be  wasted  in  sending  homo  for  work. 

(3)  A  sufficient  supply  of  needles,  thread,  and  thimbles  shall  be  kept  on  hand  by 
the  sewing  teacher  to  furnish  to  any  child  who  is  without  them,  from  careleflniMi  or 
inability  co  supply  them,  or  who  has  not  the  proper  needle  or  thread  for  her  work. 

(4)  The  sewing  teacher  is  requested  to  make  all  preparation  and  fitting  of  woikoiil 


*  From  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Robert  Swan,  master. 
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of  Bohooly  that  she  may  give  the  whole  of  the  hour  to  the  oversight  of  the  work.  Any 
fitting  that  reqoires  time  should  he  laid  aside,  to  be  attended  to  out  of  the  hour,  and 
other  work  supplied  in  its  place. 

(5)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  vary  the  instruction,  that  every  girl  may  learn 
thoroughly  the  varieties  of  work.  If  she  has  learned  one  kind  of  work,  the  sewing 
teacher  is  requested  to  furnish  her  with  some  other  variety  of  work,  that  she  may 
bo  made  efficient  in  all  kinds  of  work.  In  this  way  patchwork  should  be  discour- 
aged after  a  scholar  has  learned  thoroughly  what  can  be  learned  from  it.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  for  promotion  in  work  from  plain  sewing,  through  the  darning  of 
stockings,  to  nice  stitching  and  button  holes,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  difficult, 
in  order  to  give  an  Interest  and  desire  for  perfection  in  such  work.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  pieces  of  cloth  for  practice  in  making  button  holes,  stitching,  or  any  other 
special  work  which  can  be  given  wherever  there  is  want  of  work,  or  if  other  work  has 
been  completed  in  the  course  of  the  hour,  or  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  promotion. 

(6)  The  sewing  teacher  may  find  assistance  from  any  charitable  society  with  which 
she  is  connected  which  would  willingly  furnish  garments  prepared  and  fitted,  to  be 
returned  to  the  society  when  completed ;  or  she  can  suggest  to  any  scholar  who  haB 
not  provided  material  for  her  work  that  she  may  show  to  ber  mother  the  garment 
she  has  finished  at  school  and  offer  it  to  her  for  the  price  of  the  material.  Many  a 
mother  would  like  to  buy  such  a  garment  for  its  use  or  for  a  specimen  of  work,  if  it  is 
well  done. 

(7)  The  regular  teacher  of  the  class  is  expected  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  class,  as  she  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  scholars ;  also,  to 
see  that  the  work  is  distributed  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  either  by  her- 
self or  through  monitors,  and  to  assist  in  keeping  each  scholar  diligently  occupied 
through  the  sewing  hour.  It  is  recommended  that  she  should  give  credits  or  marks 
for  efficiency  or  inefficiency  in  sewing,  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the 
methods  pursued  in  other  lessons  in  her  class. 

In  the  mixed  schools,  when  girls  are  taken  from  one  or  more  classes  to  form  one 
division,  the  boys  of  these  classes  can  be  put  under  one  teacher,  while  the  other  ^ake» 
charge  of  the  class  in  sewing,  and  these  teachers  can  alternate  in  their  duties. 

Ill  presentiDg  thus  fally  the  main  facts  relating  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  sewing  in  the  only  one  of  our  cities  where  it  has  been 
generally  and  thoroughly  taught  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  intended  to 
emphasize  the  importance  and  utility  of  this  branch  of  elementary  in- 
struction, which  is  so  strangely  ignored  in  the  current  pleas  for  a  prac- 
tical education,  while  at  the  same  time  making  more  easily  accessible 
such  information  on  the  subject  as  may  be  desired  by  those  who  may 
engage  in  its  investigation. 

But  we  must  go  to  foreign  countries  if  we  would  learn  the  true  place 
and  the  utility  of  needlework  as  an  element  in  female  education.  If 
we  go  to  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  or  Paris,  we  shall  find  that  every  girl  in 
the  elementary  public  school  is  systematically  taught  sewing,  not  in  a 
part  of  the  classes  but  in  every  class.  From  these  great  capitals  down 
through  all  grades  of  municipalities  to  the  humblest  village  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  where  girls  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, as  a  rule  they  are  taught  sewing  equally  well.  In  the  noble  high 
schools  for  girls,  which  I  visited  ten  years  ago  in  Hanover  and  Berlin, 
the  girls  were  required  to  give  to  needlework  four  hours  a  week ;  and  at 
the  fine  normal  school  for  girls,  installed  in  an  ancient  palace  in  the 
beautifid  capital  of  Hungary,  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  American 
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sewiDg  machines  aud  the  directors  showed  the  handwork  of  the  papib 

with  no  little  pride. 

It  i8  Hiifc  to  bay  that  all  the  [^aduates  of  tho  female  seminaries  in  all  German-speak* 
iug  countries  ar«  perfectly  able  to  do  their  own  sewing,  knittinf^,  embroidery,  Ac., 
and  to  HncccKsfully  conduct  a  class  in  these  branches. —  (C.  H.  Plugg^,  in  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Kducation  for  1879,  p.  ccxiv.) 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  girls'  schools  (Paris)  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Tari- 
ous  branches  of  the  art  of  tho  seamstress  arc  taught.  Two  and  three  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  progressive  exercises  in  sewing  through  the  course  of  three  years. 
In  the  superior  course  the  girls  are  obliged  every  Thursday  to  follow  a  regular  coarse 
of  iDstrnction,  given  by  special  mistresses,  in  cutting  and  fitting.  Each  lesson  it 
for  thrre  hours.  The  girls  are  very  bright  at  these  exercises.  One  is  called  ont  to 
niejiKure  auother,  as  for  a  dress ;  she  gives  the  proper  numbers  to  a  third,  who  writes 
them  on  a  slute  or  blackboard.  A  fourth  glances  at  these  figures  and  immediately  be- 
gins to  cut  a  jjattern.  A  tifth  girl  then  takes  tho  pattern  and  fits  it  t-o  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  Tho  rapidity  of  the  action  and  the  accuracy  of  the  resultare 
(juite  interesting  to  witness.  There  can  bo  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  this  branch 
of  education  for  girls  of  every  station  in  every  community  with  the  highest  com- 
mendation.—  (From  the  very  valuable  ofhcial  report  on  education,  as  United  States 
c<minnssioner  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  1878,  by  General  Joshua  L.  Cham- 
berlain, ex -president  of  Bowdoin  College.) 

By  "superior  course"  in  the  above  extract  is  meant  the  upper  third 
of  tlie  elementary  school  program.  Tlie  instruction  in  catting  and  fit 
ting  was  given  in  this  course  on  the  weekly  holiday,  Thursday.  The 
expense  was  at  first  defrayed  by  contributions  from  frielhda  of  the 
schools.  So  great  was  the  favor  with  which  this  instruction  was  re- 
ceived that  children  were  allowed  to  remain  another  year  in  school  iB 
order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  it. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  in  advanced  needlework  was  such 
that  tlie  administration  organized  central  classes  forgiving  this  instrnc- 
tion  in  each  of  the  twenty  arrondissements  of  the  city,  where  on  each 
Thursday,  either  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  girls  belonging  to  the 
superior  course  could  receive  a  weekly  lesson  of  three  hours.  The  in- 
struction is  at  once  theoretical  and  practical;  the  rules  upon  which  it 
rests  are  illustrated  upon  the  blackboard.  The  measures  for  the  cat- 
ting of  the  garment  and  the  arrangements  for  the  fitting  are  the  object 
of  a  mathematical  diagram  or  a  demonstrative  exx)lication.  The  pnpil 
proceeds  to  \\w  exe<!Ution  of  the  work  only  after  the  preparation  has 
been  reasoned  out  and  understood.  These  central  classes  were  estab- 
lished in  1878,  and  the  director  of  the  city  schools,  in  his  report  of  that 
4late,  expresses  thv  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  class 
for  this  advanced  work  in  each  school. 

Tlie  public  school  system  of  (ireat  Britain,  which  has  made  such  rapid 
8tri(h^s  since  its  establishment  (1870),  has  followed  the  example  of  the 
Continent  in  respect  to  this  bran(;h,  Vrofessor  Huxley  setting  the  ex- 
ample in  i)lacing  "  plain  needlework  and  cutting  out"  on  the  list  of 
essential  subjects  for  girls^  schools  in  his  scheme  for  studies  sabmitted 
to  the  London  school  board. 
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Tbe  moat  important  practical  couclasions  on  this  subject  arrived  at 
by  the  writer  are  formulated  in  the  following  propositions : 

(1)  No  girl  can  be  properly  educated  who  cannot  sew.  It  would  be 
s  waste  of  time  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  this  part  of  a  girl's 
education. 

(2)  If  this  education  were  left  to  the  homes  it  would  be  imperfect  or 
wholly  neglected,  especially  in  the  homes  where  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility. 

(3)  That  sewing  should  be  an  obligatory  branch  of  instruction  in  all 
elementary  public  schools  where  girls  are  taught  is  both  desirable  and 
practicable. 

(4)  The  instruction  should  begin  with  girls  when  about  eight  years 
of  age  and  continue  throughout  the  elementary  course,  from  one  to 
three  hours  a  week  being  given  to  the  lessons. 

(5)  The  course  of  instruction  should  be  graded,  beginning  with  plain 
sewing  and  mending  and  advancing  to  cutting  and  fitting. 

(6)  The  regular  teachers  might  give  the  instruction  in  the  lower 
grades,  the  employment  of  special  teachers  being  limited  to  the  upper 
classes. 

(7)  Ability  to  teach  sewing  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a  teacher  of  girls  in  the  lower  classes  of  elementary 
schools. 

(8)  In  large  cities  regional  classes  should  be  established,  after  the 
plan  in  Paris,  for  instructing  in  advanced  needlework  girls  who  have 
graduated  from  the  elementary  schools  and  others  qualified  for  admis- 
sion. 

(9)  In  cities  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  second 
also,  the  system  of  instruction  in  sewing  should  culminate  in  a  central 
school  for  teaching  the  most  advanced  stages  of  practical  needlework, 
including  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  the  physical  exercises 
commonly  called  free  g^^mnastics  have  been  introduced  into  a  great 
number  of  city  schools.  By  free  gymnastics  is  meant  such  exercise  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  as  is  practicable  without  the  aid 
of  any  apparatus  whatever.  These  exercises  are  taken  by  pupils  either 
in  their  seats  or  in  a  standing  [)osture;  and  marching,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exercise  in  free  gymnastics,  is  much  practised.  To  a 
certain  extent  simple  apparatus,  such  as  wands  and  dumbbells,  mostly 
of  woody  are  used.  In  some  cities  use  has  been  made  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively of  a  system  of  vocal  gymnastics.  This  system  comprises  the 
special  exercise,  development,  and  training  of  the  muscles  employed  in 
respiration  and  the  production  of  vocal  sounds.  It  aims  particularly  to 
promote  expansion  of  the  chest  and  the  habit  of  fully  inflating  the  lungs 
m  breathing.    All  these  physical  exercises  are  good  in  theory  and  good 
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in  practice  too  if  given  with  skill  and  discretion  by  the  teachers.  It  is 
desirable  that  some  form  of  free  gymnastics — that  is,  the  most  appro- 
priate muscular  exercises  without  apparatus,  which  are  sometimes  called 
calisthenics — should  be  introduced  into  schools  of  all  grades.  Great 
care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the  exercises  should  be  of  the  right 
kind  and  taken  in  the  right  way.  They  should  be  supervised  and  di- 
rected by  competent  experts. 

But  phj'sical  exercises  of  this  description  are  not  sufficient ;  no  city 
system  of  schools  can  be  considered  as  up  to  the  standard  of  the  day 
that  has  not  gymnasiums  and  teachers  of  gymnastics  sufficient  for  the 
pupils  of  all  grades.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  of  our  American 
cities  can  be  named  where  such  provision  exists.  A  few  high  schools, 
as  elsewhere  stated,  are  provided  with  commodious  and  well  equipped 
gymnasiums,  but  high  school  gymnasiums  of  this  class,  or  indeed  of 
any  description,  are  few  and  far  between,  while  gymnasiums  for  gram- 
mar and  primary  schools  are,  it  is  believed,  wholly  wanting.  This  is  a 
grave  defect  in  our  city  systems  of  education.  It  precedes  logically  the 
hand  training  about  which  so  much  is  said  at  present.  If  the  history 
of  education  has  made  anything  certain,  it  has  made  it  certain  that  the 
gymnasium  is  an  essential  appendage  of  the  school-house.  It  is  well 
known  that  Germany  took  the  lead  in  making  gymnastics  one  of  the 
branches  of  public  instruction.  Physical  training  was  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  of  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
as  one  of  the  essential  means  of  the  regeneration  of  the  nation.  After 
Sadowa  the  statesmen  of  Austria  followed  the  example. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  gymnastic  training  has  constituted  a 
prominent  element  in  Prussian  school  education.  Jahn,  the  groat  early 
promoter  of  physical  training  in  Prussia,  is  now  justly  reckoned  among 
the  benefactors  of  his  country;  and,  in  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  his 
labors,  a  noble  statue  has  been  erected  to  his  honor  in  Berlin.  In  Ber- 
lin gymnastics  have  been  longer  and  more  generally  cultivated  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  city.  In  this  city  there  has  existed  for  a  long  titoe  a 
large  and  well  api)ointed  government  establishment  for  the  training 
and  preparation  of  teachers  of  gymnastics  for  the  public  schools.  Al- 
though Vienna  has  been  comparatively  tardy  in  adopting  this  educa- 
tional improveinent,  she  now  probably  surpasses  all  other  cities  in  re- 
spect to  liberality  of  provision  for  gymnastics.  In  every  recently 
erected  school  edifice,  whether  for  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  the 
spacious  and  lofty  gymnastic  hall,  with  adjacent  wardrobes  and  other 
accommodations,  is  provided.  There  are  at  present  110  special  teachers 
of  gymnastics  constantly  employed  by  the  city  in  public  schools.  The 
educational  authorities  of  Vienna  are  fully  justified  in  their  large  ex- 
penditures for  physical  training,  in  view  of  the  acknowledged  advan- 
tages which  have  been  derived  from  it  in  Northern  Germany. 

In  speaking  of  physical  training  in  the  German  schoolS|  Matthew 
Arnold  says: 
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The  teachers  [of  gymnastics]  profess  to  have  adapted  their  exercises  with  preoisioii 
to  every  age  and  to  all  stages  of  a  boy's  growth  and  muscular  development.  If  boys 
have  long  work  honrs  or  if  they  work  hard,  gymnastics  probably  do  more  for  their 
physical  health  in  the  comparatively  short  time  allotted  to  recreation  than  anything 
else  conld.  In  England  the  majority  of  Public  School  boys^  work  far  less  than  the 
foreign  school  boy,  and  for  this  majority  the  English  games  are  delightful;  but  for 
the  few  hard  students  with  us  there  is  in  general  nothing  but  the  ''  constitutional,'' 
and  this  is  not  so  good  as  the  foreign  gymnastics. 

In  the  German  and  Austrian  schools  gymnastic  training  is  not  pro- 
vided for  boys  alone.  Girls  also  receive  the  benefit  of  regular  physical 
exercises  especially  adapted  to  the  diflerent  stages  of  their  muscular 
growth. 

1  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  lamentable  defect  of  our  city 
systems  of  schools  in  respect  to  physical  education.  After  seeing  what 
has  been  done  for  this  essential  branch  of  education  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  our  own  deficiency  in  this  respect  seems  tenfold  more  glaring. 
A  radical  reform  is  needed.  Twenty-four  years  ago  I  began  my  efforts 
to  introduce  into  all  grades  of  the  Boston  schools  "a  thorough  system  of 
physical  training  as  a  part  of  school  culture.^  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction.  For  some  years  the  program  has  required  daily 
physical  exercises  in  the  schools;  but  as  yet  our  provisions  for  physical 
education  are  very  inadequate.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  single 
special,  thoroughly  qualified  teacher  of  gymnastics  employed  by  any  city 
in  America. 

To  my  mind  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  highest  success  in  intellectual 
education  can  be  reached  only  by  the  aid  of  the  most  thorough  system  of  physical 
training. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  above  sentiment 
was  expressed  in  one  of  my  reports  physical  culture  appears  to  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  our  public  schools.  In  the  mean  time  the 
French  Bepublic,  following  the  example  of  Austria  in  borrowing  this 
element  of  popular  education  from  her  victorious  foe,  has  by  statute 
made  instruction  in  gymnastics  obligatory  in  all  her  public  schools. 
When  the  bill  for  this  provision  came  up  for  discussion  it  met  with  no 
opposition  of  any  account,  and  was  passed  both  by  the  senate  and 
chamber  of  deputies  with  almost  entire  unanimity. 

FIBE  DRILL. 

The  disasters  which  have  been  caused  by  fire  panics  in  large  schools 
have  suggested  the  generally  known  precautions  of  fire  proof  furnace 
and  boiler  rooms,  fire  escapes,  safe  staircases,  ;ind  the  outward  opening 
of  the  main  doors  of  entrance.  Bnt  these  will  be  of  little  avail  in 
a  panic  without  discipline,  and  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  especially  of  the  principal.  The  fire  drill,  which  has  been 
introduced  more  or  less  extensively,  is  not  only  an  effective  safeguard 
against  the  danger  of  panics,  but  also  a  good  gymnastic  exercise.    The 

'  Boys  in  the  great  secondary  schools,  Eton,  Rughy,  &c. 
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fire  drill  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  as  described  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  a  good  example 
for  general  imitation.    He  says: 

At  a  givcu  signal,  whicli  is  beard  tbrougU  the  building,  all  the  pupils  in  eveiy 
school  room  rise  instantly  to  their  feet,  form  in  line,  as  they  have  been  previously  in- 
structed under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  and  pass  rapidly,  in  doable  lines, 
down  the  stairways  and  out  into  the  yard,  those  on  the  first  floor  going  out  firBt 
and  those  on  the  second  and  third  following  in  order.  Upon  reaching  the  yard 
they  form  into  lines  again  facing  the  building,  ready  for  further  orders.  The  pupils 
all  understand  peirfectly  the  order  in  which  the  occupants  of  the  different  rooms  are 
to  fall  into  line  in  the  hallways  and  by  what  stairways  and  doors  they  are  to  pass 
out  of  the  building.  This  exercise  originated,  I  believe,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
rapid,  orderly,  and  safe  exit  from  the  building  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire  or  of  a  panic 
of  any  kind;  but  it  is  now  used  also  in  many  places  as  a  pleasant  and  safe  kind  of 
recreation.  In  cold  and  stormy  weather  it  can  be  carried  out,  partially  at  least,  in' 
sections,  in  the  hallways  and  basement. 

As  I  saw  the  fire  drill  in  the  Rochester  schools,  it  seemed  to  mo  to  be  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  what  can  bo  accomplished  for  a  good  purpose  by  thorough  discipline  and  drilL 
One  of  the  most*  remarkable  things  about  it  was  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  per- 
formed. Many  of  the  school-houses  at  Kochester  are  larger  than  those  in  this  city, 
and  in  this  exercise  their  buildings  are  usually  cleared  of  all  their  pupils  in  about  a 
minute  from  the  time  the  first  signal  is  given. 

In  one  instance,  in  which  I  timed  the  movements  by  my  watch,  6*25  pnpils  passed 
into  the  yard  in  40  seconds.  And  yet  there  was  no  confusion,  no  crowding,  nor  posh- 
ing,  nor  stumbling,  and  no  loud  talking;  but  the  pupils  gave  unmistakable  evidence 
in  their  faces  that  they  greatly  enjoyed  the  drill. — (Report  of  1883  by  A.  P.  Stone, 

LL.  D.) 

At  Denver  the  ordinary  movement  of  the  pupils  at  recess  in  all  the 
schools  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fire  drill  above  described.  There  is  some 
danger  that  in  case  of  the  older  girls'  this  rapid  movement  may  be  in- 
jurious; pupils  having  any  special  weakness  should  of  course  be  ex- 
cused from  it. 

In  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Vienna  measures  have  been  taken  to  in- 
sure the  emi) tying  of  the  class  rooms  without  disorder  in  case  of  fire. 
The  pupils  are  trained  for  this  manoiuvre,  which  is  executed  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  according  to  the  degree  of  urgency,  on  signals  given  by  the 
instructor.  In  the  case  of  a  fire  in  the  neighborhood  (signal  No.  1)  the 
children  place  their  books  in  their  satchels,  i)ut  on  tlieir  outer  garments^ 
and  leavi^  the  class  room  in  groups  of  four.  If  the  danger  is  imminent 
(signal  No.  2)  the  books  are  left,  the  outer  garments  rapidly  pat  on,  and 
the  class  room  is  left  as  before.  Finally,  in  case  of  extreme  peril  (signal 
No.  3)  their  books  and  clothing  are  left  and  tlie  exit  is  made  immedi- 
ately in  ;L;roiii)s.  Aeconlin.!L>*  to  an  experiment  made  recently  at  the 
Biirgerscliuh'  of  tlio  AVenlertliorstrasse,  twenty  class  rooms,  containing 
a  thousand  children,  W(»re  vacated  in  ten  minutes  without  the  least  dis- 
order. 

MILITAUY   DRILL. 

Military  drill  became  an  element  of  public  instruction  in  Boston  in 
18G4.     It  was  at  first  tried  in  the  Latin  and  high  schools  for  boys,  and 
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also  in  the  upper  class  of  two  grammar  schools  for  boys.  As  the  result 
of  the  experiment  during  the  first  few  months,  it  was  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  drill  in  the  grammar  schools,  but  to  retain  it  in  the  high 
schools  for  boys.  During  the  tweuty  years  since  elapsed  there  has 
been  constant  progress  in  this  branch.  The  present  school  regulations 
provide  that  instruction  in  military  drill  shall  be  given  by  a  special 
drill  officer,  in  the  high  schools,  to  boys  of  good  physical  condition  who 
are  thirteen  years  old  or  more,  the  time  not  to  exceed  two  hours  per 
week. 

Drums,  muskets,  and  belts  and  swords  for  officers  are  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  city.  The  boys  provide  their  own  uniforms,  which 
are  neat  but  inexpensive.  The  grand  drill  hall  and  armory  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Latin  and  English  high  schools  is  elsewhere  described.* 
The  same  admirable  instructor  (General  Hobart  Moore)  has  been  em- 
ployed since  the  beginning. 

The  school  regiment  consists  of  three  battalions  and  twenty-five  com- 
panies. There  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  i)roficiency  of  each  bat- 
talion, which  never  fails  to  draw  a  crowd  of  interested  spectators. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  this  instruction  as  a  means  for  the 
preservation  of  public  order  and  for  the  national  defence,  as  an  educa- 
tional instrumentality,  in  promoting  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
culture,  it  has  been  signally  beneficial.  It  has  proved  a  valuable,  though 
perhaps  not  a  perfect,  system  of  gymnastics ;  it  has  developed  a  more 
manly  spirit  in  the  boys,  invigorated  their  intellects  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  and  made  them  more  graceful  and  gentlemanly  in  their 
bearing. 

Instruction  in  military  drill  is  given  to  high  school  boys  in  several 
other  cities  and  large  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

From  ray  observation  of  the  beneficial  results  of  this  branch  of  in- 
Btruction,  I  feel  justified  in  strongly  recommending  its  general  intro- 
duction. 

GEATUITOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Gratuity  of  instruction  is  a  feature  of  our  school  system,  for  which 
we  may  claim  a  merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  true  that  the 
materials  of  instruction,  such  as  text  books  and  stationery,  are  as  yet 
furnished  at  the  public  exi)euse  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  in  certain 
localities,  but  nowhere  in  our  thirty-eight  sovran  States,  either  in  city 
or  country,  is  the  child  met  at  the  school  house  door  with  a  demand  for 
the  payment  of  a  school  fee.  Tuition  in  all  public  schools,  whether 
elementary  or  high,  is  with  us  absolutely  gratuitous.^  Public  schools 
are  free  schools.     This  is,  without  doubt,  the  distinguishing  character- 


^  See  the  Hubjcct  ''School  architecture." 

*in  Bultiraore,  there  is  a  partial  exception  to  this  uiiiviTsal  rule.  Hcru  the  pupils 
pay  %^'i  per  term,  uoininally  to  defray  the  expense  of  tex.t  books  ;  but  this  is,  in  reality, 
thtee  or  four  times  as  much  as  wouhl  be  required  for  that  purpose. 
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tuition  and  free  accommodations.  Something  may  be  said  to  the  purpose 
against  every  possible  arrangement.  The  opponents  of  this  provision  tell 
us  that  it  is  communism :  the  only  proper  answer  to  this  charge  is  that 
gratuitous  instruction  is  in  exactly  the  same  sense  communism.  They 
BS^y  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  development  in  the  pupils  of  the  spirit  of 
self  reliance.  To  this  assertion  the  reply  is  that  the  same  objection  has 
been  urged  against  free  tuition,  but  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  without 
foundation.  Moreover,  it  is  said,  the  pupils  will  not  take  proper  care  of 
the  books  which  they  do  not  own.  Experience  refutes  this  assertion, 
too.  In  line  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  pupils  to  own  their 
books  and  keep  them  after  leaving  school  as  mementos  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reference.  This  is  no  doubt  a  just  claim,  but  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance  compared  with  the  great  advantages  of  free  books.  The  two 
chief  arguments  in  favor  of  free  books  are  (1)  the  economic  considera- 
tion: the  saving  of  expense  and  the  great  saving  of  the  time  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils;  (2)  the  moral  consideration:  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion between  the  children  of  the  well  to  do  and  the  indigent,  as  far  as 
school  provision  is  concerned,  is  obliterated.  The  policy  of  furnishing 
free  books  was  long  ago  adopted  by  New  York.  Its  success  here  has  led 
to  its  adoption  in  a  number  of  other  cities,  and  it  apjiears  to  have  been 
generally  approved  wherever  it  has  been  applied.  In  Philadelphia  the 
average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  has  been  less  than  one  dollar.  At 
the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  1884,  an  act  was 
passed  requiring  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  to  furnish  all  the 
pupils  in  the  ])ublic  schools  with  free  books  and  stationery.^  There  is, 
however,  one  danger  to  be  guarded  against  to  which  the  free  book  sys- 
tem is  liable,  namely,  that  school  committees  may  be  tempted  to  per- 
mit the  principals  of  schools  to  select  text  books  from  an  approved  list, 
as  is  the  case  in  New  York  City,  instead  of  requiring  an  absolute  uni- 
formity in  all  the  schools  of  the  same  city  or  town.  The  Massachusetts 
act  referred  to  is  detective  in  not  embodying  this  safeguard.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ultimately  gratuity  of  school  books  will  be  co- 
extensive with  gratuity  of  tuition,  as  they  rest  on  one  and  the  same 
foundation  and  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  one  is  equally  con- 
clusive in  favor  of  the  other. 

Reinovo  all  possible  distinctiou  between  tlui  cbildrou  of  the  rich  and  the  children 
of  the  poor  man.  Let  the  rbildren  iro  into  the  sehool-honse  that  is  free  for  all  of  them. 
And  the  teachers  —  they,  too.  are  ii<*e,  eertainly.  l^ntwhy  withhold  the  bookH?  So 
the  lejxislaturo  said  there  sh.ill  be  tree  text  hooks  for  all  the  children  of  this  Common- 
wealth. Those  are  •;o<mI  tilings  and  they  arci  in  the  laws. —  (Extract  from  a  speech 
by  His  Kxcelleney  C^eori;<^  D.  Robinson,  governor  of  MasaachnsettH.) 

ECONOMY. 

(}ood  educational  a<lvanta<;es  are  iiowhere  cheap,  and  it  is  wise  to 
assume  that  good  schools  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  costly  schools* 

•TIk*.  iiinnediate  result  of  this  legislation  has  be(»n  to  largely  increase  tlie  number 

of  p  »pils  entering  the  high  seliool. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  admit,  however,  that  schools  are  uniformly  good 
or  bad  in  proportion  as  they  are  dear  or  cheap.  There  is  large  scope 
for  economy  in  the  administration  of  a  school  system.  An  examination 
of  school  reports  makes  it  apparent  that  school  boards  dift'er  widely 
from  one  another  in  respect  to  their  ideas  of  what  constitutes  true 
economy  in  the  management  of  school  affairs.  Some  boards  seem  to 
be  ambitious  to  prove  that  they  are  educating  pupils  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  capita;  and,  accordingly,  they  publish  in  their  reports  compara- 
tive tables,  showing  that  the  schools  under  their  charge  are  carried 
on  at  less  expense  than  those  of  other  cities  selected  by  them  for  com- 
X>arison.  Some  boards  and  superintendents  are  constrained  to  make 
snch  exhibits,  doubtless,  to  silence  the  clamor  of  illiberal  taxpayers 
against  what  they  call  extravagance  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools.  But  in  the  more  advanced  communities  the  school  boards  very 
generally  assume  that  it  is  their  first  duty  to  provide  schooling  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  excellence  rather  than  to  run  the  system  at  the 
cheapest  rate  per  scholar.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  cheap  schools 
are  poor  schools  5  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  the  cost  of 
instruction  per  capita  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  value  of  the  instruction 
afforded.  In  a  wise  administration,  while  the  best  education  is  aimed 
at,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  reasonably  good  quality  of  education,  at  the  same 
time,  in  every  part  of  the  service,  care  is  taken  that  every  dollar  of  the 
school  money  is  turned  to  the  best  account.  The  appropriate  legend  to 
be  placed  over  the  door  of  the  school  board  hall  is,  "Good  schools  for 
all ;  not  a  dollar  to  be  wasted."  From  tbe  mere  fact  of  high  or  low  cost 
per  capita  of  a  school  system,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  merit 
in  the  economic  point  of  view  of  the  school  board.  That  administration 
is  the  best,  economically  considered,  which  makes  every  dollar  yield  the 
best  return.  The  question  is  where  to  save  without  detriment  to  effi- 
ciency. I  found  in  the  Denver  system  a  remarkable  example  of  efficiency 
and  economy  combined.  This  was  the  result,  of  course,  of  the  superior 
ability  and  public  spirited  devotion  of  the  school  board  and  superin- 
tendent. 

In  the  current  criticisms  of  our  city  school  systems,  the  hackneyed 
complaint  is  that  the  school  money  is  lavished  on  showy  school  archi- 
tecture. This  complaint  is,  for  the  most  part,  groundless ;  but  it  is 
a  fact  worthy  the  attention  of  authorities  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  school-house  building  that  the  cost  of  sehool-lioiises  in  dif- 
ferent cities  is  not  at  all  proportione<l  to  their  capacity  and  general 
excellence.  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  school  houses  in  one  city, 
school-houses  costing  $10,000  or  $12,000,  apparently  as  good  as  those 
costing  $30,000  or  $40,000  in  another. 

Cities  might  be  named  where  great  stresfiis  laid  on  economical  man- 
agement in  giving  out  dii)pers,  brooms,  and  mats,  while  immense  waste 
is  all  the  while  going  on  with  the  teaching  force  of  the  teachers  and  the 
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learning  capability  of  the  pupils,  for  the  want  of  a  wise  and  effldent 
direction. 

In  carrying  on  a  system  of  schools,  by  far  the  largest  item  of  cost  in 
money  is  that  of  tuition.  The  rate  of  tuition  is  determined,  of  course, 
by  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  rate  of  their  salaries.  With  high 
salaries  and  a  liberal  supply  of  teachers,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  a  small  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  the  cost  of  taition  per 
capita  must,  of  course,  be  large.  On  the  other  hand,  by  paying  the 
teachers  a  minimum  salary  and  assigning  them  a  maximum  number  of 
pupils  to  teach,  of  course,  we  have  as  a  result  the  minimum  cost  of  tuition 
per  capita,  and  with  it,  inevitably,  a  minimum  result.  As  a  rale,  each 
school  board  has  assigned  to  it  yearly  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  money 
for  the  ordinary  school  expenses.  This  being  the  vi**8e,  by  far  the  most 
important  economic  question  for  the  board  to  decide  is  that  relating  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  salaries  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher.  A  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  will  afford  a  max- 
imum salary,  while  a  minimum  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  affords 
the  minimum  salary.  It  is  evident  that  both  these  extremes  should  be 
avoided.  In  this  matter,  the  middle  ground  is  the  wise  one.  Ifow, 
what  is  the  middle  ground  in  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  t 
Experience  must  determine.  If  as  many  as  seventy -five  or  a  hundred 
pupils  are  given  to  a  teacher,  every  school  man  knows  that  the  result 
must  be  insufiicient  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  enthu- 
siastic reformers  who  insist  that  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  as  low  as  thirty  in  order  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  employment  of  teachers  sufficient  in 
number  for  this  plan,  at  living  salaries,  would  involve  an  expenditure  be- 
yond the  n.eans  available  in  the  present  state  of  society./  A  fair  medium 
immber  of  i)upils  to  a  teacher  in  a  well  graded  system  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  lies  somewhere  between  the  limits  of  fifty  and  sixty. 
Fifty-six  may  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  standard  register  number 
for  the  primary  grade,  sixty  and  fifty  being  the  maximum  and  minimum 
limits  respectively.  The  grammar  grade,  especially  in  the  upper  classes, 
might  be  allowed  a  little  lower  standard.  With  good  school  roomsLand 
furnishings,  an  average  of  fifty  four  on  the  register  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  taken  together  would,  perhaps,  come  nearest  to 
meeting  the  requirements  both  of  economy  and  efficiency.  An  average 
register  of  fifty-four  ought  to  give  an  average  attendance  of  about  fifty. 
This  number  (!an  be  eftieiently  handled  by  the  average  teacher  in  one 
class  in  such  branches  as  writing,  drawing,  spelling,  object  lessons,  sing- 
ing, and  i)erliaps  n'ading.  In  some  other  branches,  such  as  aritbmetiOy 
grammar,  geography,  i&c,  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  divide  the  dasB 
into  two  sections,  twenty-five  is  not  too  large  a  number  for  class  instmo- 
tion  by  the  average  teacher. 

As  the  number  to  a  teacher  rises  above  the  standards  here  assumed, 
the  efficiency  of  instruction  must  ra])idly  diminish.     As  it  falls  below, 
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the  expense  rapidly  increases ;  but  experience  proves  that  the  value  of 
the  results  does  not  increase  in  the  same  lutio.  I  imagine  that  super- 
intendents are  not  accustomed  to  find  in  classes  of  forty  pupils  to  a 
teacher  any  appreciable  superiority  over  classes  containing  fifty  pupils 
to  a  teacher.  It  has  been  held  by  some  educational  officials  that  in 
tbe  lowest  primary  classes  a  much  smaller  number  of  pupils  should  be 
assigned  to  a  teacher  than  in  the  higher  grades ;  but  this  view  is  not 
sustained  by  the  soundest  pedagogical  authority.  The  higher  the 
grade  the  smaller  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  This  is  a  sound 
principle,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  lowest  primary  classes  as  well  as  to  other  grades. 

In  our  country  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  by  statutory  provision 
to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  that  may  be  assigned  to  a  teacher,  while 
in  the  foreign  countries  prominent  in  education  the  maximum  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  is  prescribed  by  law.  With  us  this  is  a  matter  within 
the  control  of  the  school  boards. 

Taking  New  York  in  illustration  of  the  phase  of  economy  under  con- 
sideration we  find  regulations  of  the  board  as  to  the  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher,  as  follows : 

(1)  No  class  in  the  grammar  school  shaU  contain  more  than  sixty  pnpils. 

(2)  No  class  in  the  primary  school  shaU  contain  more  than  seventy-live  pnpils. 

(3)  No  teacher  shall  he  appointed  by  the  hoard  of  trustees  in  any  ward  nnless  th(> 
average  attendance  of  pupils  shall  be  equal  to  at  least  thirty-five  to  each  teacher  in 
a  grammar  school  and  at  least  fifty  to  each  teacher  in  a  primary  school  (exclusive  of 
the  principals  and  teachers  of  special  subjects). 

By  comparing  these  regulations  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  very 
wide  range  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits,  this  range  being 
twenty-five  both  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  If  the  board  of 
trustees  in  one  ward  should  carry  on  the  grammar  schools  with  the 
maximum  number  of  pupils  permitted  to  a  teacher  and  the  trustees  in 
another  with  the  minimum  number,  the  cost  per  capita  for  tuition  in 
the  former  would  be  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  cost  in  the  latter.  Again, 
if  the  trustees  of  a  ward  should  require  the  primary  schools  to  keep  up 
the  maximum  number  to  a  teacher,  while  running  the  grammar  schools 
with  the  minimum  number,  the  cost  per  capita  in  the  former  would  be 
only  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  cost  in  the  latter,  this  calculation  being 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratio  of  the  cost  for  salaries  of  princi- 
pals is  the  same  in  both  grades.  The  principle  on  which  the  discrimi- 
nation between  the  giades  is  made  is  no  doubt  correct;  but  the  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  quite  too  much  in  favor  of  the  grammar  graile.  A 
glance  at  the  existing  facts  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in 
the  New  York  system  will  make  the  matter  still  clearer.  For  conven- 
ience, only  round  numbers  are  used.  The  cost  per  pupil  for  1882  in 
the  grammar  schools  was  $32  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 
wa8  about  33,  the  salaries  averaging  nearly  $1,000  to  a  teacher.  Now, 
if  the  number  of  pnpils  to  a  teacher  had  been  50,  the  salary  to  a  teacher 
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learning  capability  of  the  pupils,  for  the  want  of  a  wise  and  effldent 
direction. 

In  carrying  on  a  system  of  schools,  by  far  the  largest  item  of  cost  in 
money  is  that  of  tuition.  Tlie  rate  of  tuition  is  determined,  of  course, 
by  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  rate  of  their  salaries.  With  higk 
salaries  and  a  liberal  sui)ply  of  teachers,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  a  small  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  the  cost  of  tuition  per 
capita  must,  of  course,  be  large.  On  the  other  hand,  by  paying  the 
teachers  a  minimum  salary  and  assigning  them  a  maximum  number  of 
pupils  to  teach,  of  course,  we  have  as  a  result  the  minimum  cost  of  tuition 
per  capita,  and  with  it,  inevitably,  a  minimum  result.  As  a  role,  each 
school  board  has  assigned  to  it  yearly  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  money 
for  the  ordinary  school  expenses.  This  being  the  v^i^se,  by  far  the  most 
important  economic  que^stion  for  the  board  to  decide  is  that  relating  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  salaries  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher.  A  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  willa£ford  a  max- 
imum salary,  while  a  minimum  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  affords 
the  minimum  salary.  It  is  evident  that  both  these  extremes  should  be 
avoided.  In  this  matter,  the  middle  ground  is  the  wise  one.  Ifow, 
what  is  the  middle  ground  in  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  t 
Experience  must  determine.  If  as  many  as  seventy -five  or  a  hundred 
pupils  are  given  to  a  teacher,  every  school  man  knows  that  the  result 
must  be  insufficient  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  enthu- 
siastic reformers  who  insist  that  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  as  low  a«  thirty  in  order  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  But  it  is  e\ident  that  the  employment  of  teachers  sufficient  in 
number  for  this  plan,  at  living  salaries,  would  involve  an  expenditure  be- 
yond the  n.eans  available  in  the  present  state  of  society./ A  fair  medium 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  a  well  graded  system  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  lies  somewhere  between  the  limits  of  fifty  and  sixty. 
Fifty-six  may  be  (considered  as  a  reasonable  standard  register  number 
for  the  primary  grade,  sixty  and  fifty  being  the  maximum  and  minimum 
limits  resi)ectively.  The  grammar  grade,  especially  in  the  upper  classes, 
might  be  allowed  a  little  lower  standard.  With  good  school  roomaL  and 
furnishings,  an  average  of  fifty  four  on  the  register  of  the  primary 
antl  grammar  grades  taken  together  would,  perhaps,  come  nearest  to 
meeting  the  requirements  both  of  economy  and  efficiency.  An  average 
register  of  fifty-four  ought  to  give  an  average  attendance  of  about  fifty. 
This  number  cnu  be  ollieiently  handled  by  the  average  teacher  in  one 
class  in  such  branches  as  writing,  drawing,  spelling,  object  lessons,  sing- 
ing, and  i)erlijips  reading.  In  some  other  branches,  such  as  arithmetiOy 
grammar,  geography,  &c.,  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  divide  the  class 
into  two  sections,  twenty-five  is  not  too  large  a  number  for  class  instruo- 
tion  by  the  average  teacher. 

As  tlie  number  to  a  teacher  rises  above  the  standards  here  assumed, 
the  etlieiency  of  instruction  must  rapidly  diminish.     As  it  falls  below, 
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the  expense  rapidly  increases ;  but  experience  proves  that  the  value  of 
the  results  does  not  increase  in  the  same  latio.  I  imagine  that  super- 
intendents are  not  accustomed  to  find  in  classes  of  forty  pupils  to  a 
teacher  any  appreciable  superiority  over  classes  containing  fifty  pupils 
to  a  teacher.  It  has  been  held  by  some  educational  officials  that  in 
the  lowest  primary  classes  a  much  smaller  number  of  pupils  should  be 
assigned  to  a  teacher  than  in  the  higher  grades  ;  but  this  view  is  not 
sustained  by  the  soundest  pedagogical  authority.  The  higher  the 
grade  the  smaller  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  This  is  a  sound 
principle,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  lowest  primary  classes  as  well  as  to  other  grades. 

In  our  country  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  by  statutory  provision 
to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  that  may  be  assigned  to  a  teacher,  while 
in  the  foreign  countries  prominent  in  education  the  maximum  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  is  prescribed  by  law.  With  us  this  is  a  matter  within 
the  control  of  the  school  boards. 

Taking  New  York  in  illustration  of  the  phase  of  economy  under  con- 
sideration we  find  regulations  of  the  board  as  to  the  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher,  as  follows : 

(1)  No  class  in  the  grammar  school  shaU  contain  more  than  sixty  pupils. 

(2)  No  class  in  the  primary  school  shall  contain  more  than  seventy-live  pupils. 

(3)  No  teacher  shall  he  appointed  by  the  hoard  of  trustees  in  any  ward  unless  th(> 
average  attendance  of  pupils  shall  bo  equal  to  at  least  thirty-five  to  each  teacher  in 
a  grammar  school  and  at  least  lifty  to  each  teacher  in  a  primary  school  (exclusive  of 
the  principals  and  teachers  of  special  subjects). 

By  comparing  these  regulations  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  very 
wide  range  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits,  this  range  being 
twenty-five  both  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  If  the  board  of 
trustees  in  one  ward  should  carry  on  the  grammar  schools  with  the 
maximum  number  of  pupils  permitted  to  a  teacher  and  the  trustees  in 
another  with  the  minimum  number,  the  cost  per  capita  for  tuition  in 
the  former  would  be  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  cost  in  the  latter.  Again, 
if  the  trustees  of  a  ward  should  require  the  primary  schools  to  keep  up 
the  maximum  number  to  a  teacher,  while  running  the  grammar  schools 
with  the  minimum  number,  the  cost  per  capita  in  the  former  would  be 
only  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  cost  in  the  latter,  this  calculation  being 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratio  of  the  cost  for  salaries  of  princi- 
pals is  the  same  in  both  grades.  The  principle  on  which  the  discrimi- 
nation between  the  giades  is  made  is  no  doubt  correct;  but  the  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  quite  too  much  in  favor  of  the  grammar  grade.  A 
glance  at  the  existing  facts  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in 
the  New  York  system  will  make  the  matter  still  clearer.  For  conven- 
ience, only  round  numbers  are  used.  The  cost  per  pupil  for  1882  in 
the  grammar  schools  was  $32  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 
was  about  33,  the  salaries  averaging  nearly  $1,000  to  a  teacher.  Now, 
if  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  had  been  50,  the  salary  to  a  teacher 
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maneut  profesBion  of  teaching,  while  such  a  profession  has  been  created^ 
not  only  by  the  French  system,  but  by  the  systems  of  all  other  enlighir 
eued  countries  except  our  own.  My  inference  is  that  the  failnre  of  onr 
system  in  this  vital  particular  is  owing  to  the  short  and  precarious  ten- 
ure of  office  of  the  teacher.  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  teaching  as  a  career,  as  a  life  work,  yields  vastly 
better  results  than  teaching  as  a  temporary  occupation. 

The  theory  of  permanent  tenure  is  as  follows :  Permanency  of  tenure 
would  enormously  increase  the  desirableness  of  the  teacher's  status ; 
while  it  costs  nothing  to  the  public  to  grant  this  permanency,  to  the 
teacher  it  would  be  an  inestimable  boon;  as  a  means  of  compensat- 
ing teachers,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  vast  increase  of  school  rev- 
enue; and  the  salary,  even  though  raised  to  the  highest  practicable 
limit,  when  subject  to  the  effect  of  short  and  precarious  tenure,  with  all 
its  train  of  evils,  is  insufficient  to  bring  into  the  service  of  teaching  and 
retain  there  the  requisite  talent.  In  substance,  then,  the  question  of  per- 
manent  tenure  of  teachers  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  question  of  economy, 
the  question  of  conservation  of  tbrces ;  that  is,  the  question  whether 
the  money  compensation  of  teachers  shall  be,  in  effect,  supplemented 
by  what  costs  nothing.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  question  of  educa- 
tional results,  for  salary  plus  permaneht  tenure  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  ideal  teaching  corps,  and  hence  the  indispensable  condition 
of  the  ideal  school  and  the  ideal  education. 

The  reasoning  on  which  this  theory  is  based  is  extremely  simple  and 
is  the  following :  (1)  Permanency  of  situation  everj^where  and  always 
counts  largely  with  the  salary  in  estimating  the  emolument  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  it  is  self  evident  that  these  two  elements  together  are  greater 
than  one  of  them  alone ;  (2)  the  addition  of  permanency  of  tenure  to 
salary  is  necessary  to  make  teaching  a  career  sufficiently  attractive  for 
persons  of  ability  and  culture  as  a  life  work ;  and  it  is  only  from  such 
X)ersons,  devoted  to  teaching  as  a  life  work,  that  the  best  teaching  can 
come. 

This  reasoning  is  the  i)lain  lesson  of  history,  which  he  who  runs  may 
read.  It  is  well  known  that  the  German  states,  and  more  especially 
Prussia,  took  the  lead  in  the  organization  and  development  of  the  mod- 
ern system  of  public  instruction.  And  it  appears  that  in  Prussia,  firom 
the  outset,  the  life  tenure  of  office  for  the  teachers  was  adopted  as  the 
first  principle  of  the  incipient  system ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Prussians  long 
ago  expresslj-  prohibited  the  appointment  of  any  regular  teacher  for  a 
determinate  period.  This  was  the  original  stalk  upon  which  improve- 
ments were  from  time  to  time  grafted,  until  at  length  its  present  vigor, 
completeness,  and  symmetry  of  development  have  been  produced. 
Forty  years  ago  Horace  Mann  thus  characterized  the  teachers  produced 
by  this  system  :  ^' As  a  body  of  men,  their  character  is  more  enviable 
than  that  of  any  of  the  three  so-called  *  professions.'"  In  all  the  other 
European  countries  the  point  of  departure  and  the  process  of  develop- 
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ment  liave  been  substautially  the  same.  It  Ih  safe,  I  thiok,  to  say  thut 
io  no  one  of  them  has  it  been  thought  expedient  to  attempt  to  carry  on 
a  flystem  of  schools  on  the  plan  of  choosing  teachers  for  a  short,  deter- 
minate period. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  everywhere  been  taken  for  grante<l 
that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  an  efficient  and  economical  school 
system  without  making  provision  for  securing  the  servicesof  teachers  who 
should  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  instruction  as  a  life  professiou. 
Aooordingly  we  find  that  although  public  school  teachers  have,  perhaps, 
nowhere  received  entirely  satisfactory  treatment,  they  have  generally 
been  secure  in  their  position  and  in  their  revenues,  all  too  slender 
though  they  may  have  been.  Thus  the  beginning  was  made  by  laying 
a  foundation  for  a  status  of  dignity  and  independence.  This  was  all  im- 
portant as  the  initial  provision.  The  rest  followed  logically,  although 
not  without  delays  and  difficulties.  Since  it  is  the  teacher  that  gives 
character  to  the  school,  as  no  well  informed  person  will  deny,  we  find 
that  most  of  the  measures  of  progress  and  improvement  have  been 
sach  as  were  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  elevate  the 
status  of  the  teacher,  to  provide  better  professional  training,  to  improve 
the  scheme  of  examination  and  certificating  of  candidates,  to  increase 
the  compensation,  to  secure  a  more  competent  and  trustworthy  superin- 
tendence and  inspection,  to  aftbrd  the  best  means  of  appreciating  and 
rewarding  merit  These  were  the  objects  always  upx>ermo8t  in  the  aims 
and  efibrts  of  intelligent  promoters  of  educational  progress.  And  thus  by 
degrees  have  been  secured  the  conditions  requisite  to  render  teaching 
a  veritable  career;  not  a  career,  indeed,  leading  to  wealth  and  luxury, 
but  a  career  of  assured  independence,  dignity,  and  support. 

In  our  country  the  point  of  departure  and  the  process  of  development 
have  been  quite  different  from  those  we  have  considered.  We  have 
ondertaken  to  develop  and  build  up  an  efficient  system  of  instruction 
while  acting  on  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  cannot  be  recognized 
as  having  a  claim  to  any  ownership  in  a  position  of  service. 

In  our  system,  therefore,  there  has  beei^  provided  as  yet  no  solid 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  a  desiraSle  status  for  the  teacher; 
consequently  little  has  been  done  to  environ  the  teacher's  office  with 
the  subsidiary  guarantees  requisite  to  constitute  a  career  of  teaching 
service.  This  condition  of  absolute  insecurity  and  dependence  in  re- 
spect to  position  is  necessarily  compensated,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
rate  of  salary.  In  fact,  our  system,  instead  of  taking  permanency  of 
tenure  as  the  point  of  departure  from  which  to  develop  a  competent 
teaching  corps,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  and  practice  prevailing 
in  all  other  enlightened  countries,  has  relied  primarily  and  mainly  upon 
compensation  in  money  as  the  mainspring  in  the  scheme  f«r  securing 
the  desired  teaching  service. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  uncertainty  of  tenure,  this  absolute 
dependenceof  teachers,  both  in  respect  to  livelihood  and  reputation,  upon 
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the  will  of  local  committees,  is  the  mo8t  serionB  defect  in  oar  school 
system.  Reform  in  this  particalar  is  most  urgently  demanded ;  not  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  teachers  are  displaced  by  wholesale  when  the  an- 
nual election  comes  round,  but  because  they  are  all  liable  to  displaoe- 
lueiit  by  this  process.  The  actual  summary  dismissals  w{th<nit  jost 
cause  are  not  numerous,  but  even  in  the  best  managed  city  systems  they 
oc(rur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  inspire  too  many  of  the  teaohers  who 
arc  spared  with  a  sense  of  hamiliation  and  insecurity. 

l>ut  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  teachers  by  mi- 
justifiable  removals  through  the  machinery  of  the  annual  election —oor 
barbarous  school  guillotine — is,  perhaps,  less  pernicious  and  regrettable 
than  the  effect  resulting  |rom  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ^'blaekbaO- 
ing"  process.  A  teacher  is  said  to  be  "blackballed''  when  he  has  foiled 
to  receive  a  full  vote  at  the  election.  It  is  no  uDcommon  thing  fw  the 
best  of  masters  to  bo  elected  by  a  small  vote,  for  which  no  possible  rea- 
son could  be  assigned  except  that  they  had  some  individual  opinions 
with  regard  to  educational  matters.  What  conld  be  more  dishearteuing 
to  a  corps  of  teachers  than  such  unjust  treatment!  Capable  men  hasten 
to  quit  a  situation  which  exposes  them  to  such  humiliation.  To  render 
the  permanent  tenure  effectual,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  perma- 
nent, that  is,  an  irreducible  salary,  as  control  of  salary  is  virtually  con- 
trol of  tenure. 

We  know  what  the  objector  to  this  plan  will  say :  Your  permaneni 
teuure,  with  its  irreducible  salary,  coustitutes  without  doubt  a  desir- 
able status  for  the  teacher,  providing  the  rate  of  salary  is  not  too  low. 
Whatever  other  tribulation  may  await  the  teacher,  he  has  no  longer 
any  risks  to  run;  he  has  no  longer  to  submit  to  an  annual  humiliation 
iu  the  shape  of  an  annual  election ;  his  reputation  and  his  living  are 
no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  incompetent  or  prejudiced  school  offloers; 
his  status  is  invested  with  dignity  and  independence;  he  can  hold  np 
his  head  like  a  man  and  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face.  Bat  in  all 
this  what  have  you  done  but  shift  the  risk  from  the  employ^  to  em- 
ployer, from  the  teacher  to  the  public!  You  have  insured  the  teacher 
against  risk,  but  what  guarantee  has  the  public  that  the  teacher  will  do 
his  <luty  when  he  has  no  longer  the  fear  of  losing  his  situation  to  act 
as  a  spur  to  effort!  Are  not  the  annual  election  and  the  power  of  sum- 
mary dismissal  necessary  means  of  stimulating  teachers  to  vigorous  and 
sustained  effort  and  of  removing  those  who  are  delinquent  and  incom- 
petent ;  and,  besides,  is  not  this  permanency  of  tenure  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions  and  too  un-American  to  find  favor  with  Qs! 

To  these  questions,  which  embody  the  substance  of  all  that  can  be 
said  in  lavor  of  annual  election  and  the  power  of  summary  dismissal,  it 
may  be  said  in  reply :  First,  that  the  precarious  tenure  has  not  been 
found  necessary  lor  the  end  in  view  in  any  other  enlightened  coontcy 
on  the  globe ;  and,  secx)nd,  iu  our  own  country  the  annual  election  is 
unknown  outside  of  the  public  school  system,  so  that  this  odious  annual 
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Section  has  no  place  in  the  civilized  world  except  in  the  public  schools 
«f  the  United  States.  Bat  it  is  not  denied  that  the  public  should  be 
guaranteed  against  risk  as  well  as  the  teacher.  In  the  adjustment  of 
eompensiition  and  service  the  relation  of  risks  must  always  be  taken 
into  account.  In  this  case  the  guarantee  of  the  public  against  risk  is 
perfectly  feasible,  as  experience  has  satisfactorily  proved. 
This  guarantee  consists  of  six  distinct  provisions : 

(1)  A  thorough  professional  training  of  teachers  in  normal  schools, 
suited  to  their  destined  functions.  This  is  necessary  as  the  primary 
guarantee  against  the  appointment  of  teachers  without  the  requisite 
qualifications.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  State  could  afford  a  more 
liberal  expenditure  for  the  education  of  a  teacher  who  is  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic thirty  or  forty  years  tlian  for  the  teacher  who  is  to  serve  only  three 
or  four  years.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  teachers  now  engaged  in  the 
service  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  there  being  no  one  State  that 
has  not  recoiled  before  the  task  of  securing  to  the  whole  body  of  teach- 
ers a  professional  education;  and  this  is  because  of  the  very  great 
number  of  teachers  which  teaching  as  a  temporary  employment  neces- 
sitates. 

(2)  Another  guarantee  should  be  provided  by  a  system  of  examin- 
in«^  and  certificating  teacliers  by  experts  wholly  under  the  control  of 
the  central  authorities;  besides,  the  local  certificate,  the  only  one,  with 
few  exceptions  now  issued,  does  little  for  the  establishment  of  the 
standing  and  reputation  of  the  holder.  But  a  certificate  granted  by  the 
central  authority,  and  valid  throughout  the  State,  would  create  a  pro-  • 
fessional  rank  and  standing  which  would  elevate  the  status  of  the  hold- 
ers. 

(3)  As  a  third  condition  requisite  to  the  permanent  tenure,  proba- 
tionary service  must  be  provided  for.  The  candidate  must  not  only 
have  his  certificate,  but  he  must  prove  his  capacity  by  actual  service 
in  teaching  before  he  can  claim  a  definitive  appointment.  The  period  of 
probation  should  not  be  less  than  two  years  and  it  might  well  be  three 
or  four.  The  judgment  on  the  result  should  be  rendered  by  one  or  more 
approved  experts.  If  a  further  guarantee  against  failure  is  deemed  ex- 
pedient, it  may  be  obtained  by  an  examination  at  the  end  of  probation, 
bearing  especially  on  the  practical  work  of  the  school  room. 

(4)  As  to  the  choice  to  be  made  among  candidates  thus  prepared, 
the  most  judicious  method  appears  to  be  for  the  superior  school  author- 
ity to  nominate  three  or  four  candidates,  having  regard  both  to  senior- 
ity and  merit,  and  that  the  selection  from  this  list  should  be  left  to  the 
local  committee. 

(5)  Provision  for  a  suitable  hierarchical  situation  for  the  teacher. 
Such  a  situation  would  comprise  a  competent  supervision  and  the  other 
means  requisite  for  stimulating  the  teacher  to  the  best  efforts,  by  rec- 
ognizing his  worth  and  rewarding  his  merits;  and  such  a  situation 
would  also  comprise  the  necessary  machinery  for  administering  just  and 
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salatary  discipline  in  cases  of  delinqaency.  In  France  the  hierarchical 
situation  is  so  well  contrived  that  the  joong  man  of  talent,  entering 
upon  his  career  as  primary  teacher  in  the  remotest  moontain  hamkt, 
may  hope  to  reach,  by  well  earned  promotions,  the  prindpalahip  of  a 
metropolitan  school  or  to  become  director  of  a  normal  school  or  CTen 
inspector. 

'^  It  is  the  fonction  of  a  good  administration," says  the  eminent  Belgian 
publicist  and  edacator,  £mile  de  LaveleyCi  '^  to  seek  by  fi^ed  roles,  which 
science  indicates,  to  ascertain  merit  and  to  class  individoals  according 
to  their  aptitudes ;  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  solicitations,  of  sub- 
serviency, of  intrigues,  of  protections,  of  favors,  of  injustices."  And  this 
is  the  paradise  for  which  the  teacher  prays.  He  wants  to  feel  that  he 
owes  his  position  to  his  merit,  and  not  to  favor,  and  to  be  sure  that  his 
efforts  will  be  appreciated  and  recompensed.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  vain  to 
hope  that  the  public  school  teacher's  pathway  may  be  strewn  with  roses; 
hitherto  it  has  been  too  much  hedged  up  with  briers  and  thorns :  but 
the  supreme  misery  of  his  lot  is  to  be  judged  by  incompetents.  This 
would  necessarily  be  mitigated  by  the  better  supervision  which  the  per- 
manent tenure  would  require. 

(6)  A  retiring  pension  is  requisite,  not  only  as  a  security  for  old  age, 
but  as  a  means  of  rendering  practicable  the  retirement  of  the  aged 
and  fatigued  public  servant  without  reflecting  on  his  reputation  or 
abandoning  him  to  destitution. 

These  six  conditions  are  logically  involved  in  the  full  and  complete 
application  of  the  principle  of  fixity  of  tenure.  Moreover,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  the  means  of  producing  an  equilibrium  of  risks  and  au- 
thorities which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  most 
efficient,  economical,  and  harmonious  working  of  a  school  system. 

In  every  point  of  view  this  reform  in  our  system  seems  to  me  funda- 
mental in  its  importance ;  all  others  are  but  secondary,  subordinate, 
accessary.  It  may  seem  to  the  timid  to  be  a  bold  undertaking,  but  it  is 
not  more  bold  in  the  present  circumstances  than  the  project  of  State 
normal  schools  or  the  project  of  a  State  board  of  education  fifty  years 
ago.  Every  epoch  has  its  peculiar  tasks.  This  reform  I  verily  believe 
to  be  the  task  of  the  hour  for  the  friends  of  educational  progress.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  is  now  everywhere  drifting  in  this  direction.  In  the 
powerful  movement  which  has  been  begun  to  reform  the  civil  service  I 
see  plainly  the  dawning  of  a  new  and  better  day  for  the  public  school 
and  the  public  school  teacher.  The  press  is  daily  teeming  with  argu- 
ments for  this  cause,  for  the  principles  of  a  good  civil  service  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  principles  of  a  good  educational  service.  Hence 
the  achievement  of  the  civil  service  reform  will  prepare  the  way  for  this 
reform.  The  spoils  system  and  the  annual  election  are  twin  barbarisms, 
and  with  the  abolition  of  the  former  the  latter  must  go. 

But  permanent  tenure  is  not  to  be  brought  into  successful  operatimi 
by  a  single  legislative  act.    This  radical  reform  must  be  reached  by  a 
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•eries  of  steps.  Initiatory  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  various 
quarters.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  at  a  late  session  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislatnre  (1874),  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
service  offered  to  include  the  teaching  service  in  the  provision  of  the 
civil  service  reform  bill  reported  by  this  committee.^  This  reform  must 
begin  practically  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Teachers  have  their 
duty  in  connection  with  this  task.  Everywhere  they  should  pour  in 
their  petitions  and  memorials  upon  the  legislatures,  throughout  the 
country,  and  do  their  share  of  the  work  in  creating  public  opinion  which 
shall  demand  this  reform. 

To  our  metropolitan  city  belongs  the  credit  of  taking  the  lead,  and  of 
setting  a  good  example  to  cities  of  less  importance,  in  respect  to  the 
reform  in  the  tenure  of  oflBce  of  teachers.  In  New  York  the  position  of 
the  public  school  teachers  is  reasonably  secure.  This  security  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law  creating  a  department  of  public  instruction  for  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York.  In  the  first  place,  teachers  are  elected 
once  for  all,  presumably  to  serve  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior. 
There  is  no  recurrence  of  election  whatever.  The  barbarism  of  annual 
election  is  utterly  unknown  in  the  system.  There  are  three  modes  of 
removing  teachers :  (1)  By  the  board  of  education,  upon  recommenda- 
tion for  cause  by  the  city  superintendent,  or  a  majority  of  the  trustees 
for  the  ward,  or  a  majority  of  inspectors  for  the  district ;  but  not  with- 
out a  three-quarters  vote.  (2)  The  board  of  trustees  for  the  ward,  by 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  trustees  in  office,  may  re- 
move teachers,  other  than  principals  and  vice  principals,  provided  the 
removal  is  approved  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
district ;  but  the  teacher  so  removed  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
board  of  education,  and  may  be  reinstated  if  the  board  so  decides. 
(3)  By  revocation  of  license  by  the  city  superintendent,  for  cause  affect- 
ing morality  or  competency,  and  the  written  concurrence  of  two  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  district  in  whfch  the  teacher  is  employed,  the  teacher 
having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  State  superintendent  and  the  revocation 
taking  effect  only  after  the  confirmation  of  the  State  superintendent 
In  short,  the  principle  of  fixity  of  tenure  is  fully  recognized  in  the  New 
York  system.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  sum^mary  dismissal  or  arbi- 
trary removal.  The  teacher  once  appointed  is  not  subject  to  removal 
except  for  cause  touching  his  morality  or  competence,  upon  charge  of 
responsible  officers  and  sustained  by  comi)etent  evidence.  And  thus 
the  fundamental  requisite  for  a  good  status  for  the  teacher  has  been 
provided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Boston  school  system,  the  oldest  in  the 
country  and  that  which  has  been  most  commonly  ranked  with  New 
York  as  a  representative  system,  the  teachers  hold  their  position  by  a 
tenure  as  insecure  as  it  can  well  be  made.    In  the  iuiiiucy  of  the  system 

*  At  the  pretent  tesBion  of  the  Maesachusette  legislatare,  January,  1885,  a  biU  has 
been  introdnced  providing  for  a  more  permanent  tenure  of  office  for  teachers. 
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the  famous  Master  Gheever  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  principal 
of  the  Latin  School  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  He  had  oome 
to  stay ;  and  he  did  stay  until  ^^  time  took  him  off,"  after  he  had  got  wdl 
into  the  nineties.  He  had  probablv  never  heard  of  the  absurdity  <rf 
electing  schoolmasters  annually;  but  in  an  evil  day  some  shortsighted 
reformer  introduced  this  bungling  contrivance  of  getting  rid  of  incom- 
petent teachers,  and,  as  time  has  gone  on,  the  condition  of  teachers  in 
respect  to  security  of  position  has  grown  worse  instead  of  better.  There 
is  nowhere,  either  in  statutory  provision  or  in  the  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions ordained  by  the  school  board,  any  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  teacher  has  any  right  to  continuance  in  the  service,  no  matter 
how  unexceptional  in  conduct  or  capability.  Every  principal  is  liable 
to  be  dropped  from  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  year  unless  he  obtains 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  whele  number  of  members  of  the  board, 
this  majority  being  the  legal  quorum.  Hence,  the  loss  of  a  single  vote 
would  cost  the  master  his  place,  if  there  happened  to  be  only  a  quorum 
present  at  the  time  of  voting.  The  case  of  the  subordinate  teachers 
is  still  worse.  Unless  nominated  to  the  board  by  the  majority  of  their 
district  committees,  their  reelection  is  not  even  considered  by  the  board. 
In  fact,  no  teacher  is  accorded  the  right  of  being  notified  of  any  inten- 
tion to  drop  him  from  the  service,  and,  when  dropped,  has  no  redress, 
not  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  being  informed  for  what  eaose  be  has 
been  deprived  of  his  means  of  livelihood. 

This  precariousuess  of  tenure  has  been  aggravated  and  rendered  less 
endurable  by  the  system  of  supervision  inaugurated  by  the  supervisors, 
described  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Beform  of  this  feature  of  the  system,  which  has  been  so  discouraging 
and  demoralizing  to  the  teachers,  has  of  late  been  considerably  agitated, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  not  only  in  the 
Boston  system,  but  throughout  our  city  systems  generally,  teachere 
will  be  made  secure  in  their  situations  during  efficiency  and  good  be- 
havior. 

The  cities  of  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  Newark  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing taken  the  advanced  position,  bj  the  side  of  New  York,  in  refbrming 
the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers.  The  superintendent  of  Jersey  Oity,  Mr. 
George  H.  Barton,  writes  as  follows : 

Teachers  once  appointed  in  this  city  hold  office  daring  the  will  of  the  boaid  or  dor* 
ing  good  behavior.  One  or  two  principals  have  held  their  positions  for  thirty  yeus. 
Teaohers  can  only  be  removed  for  cause  after  a  fair  trial. 

8ui)erintendent .William  N.  Barringer,  of  Newark,  says: 

Oar  teachers  are  all  appointed  during  good  behavior  and  cannot  be  dinrnJuofd  ex- 
eept  for  good  cause.    Wo  settle  Ibem  for  life. 

EXAMINING  AND  GERTIFIOATINa  OF  TEACHSBS. 

The  object  in  view  in  the  examination  of  teachers  is  to  exolude  the 
incompetent  from  the  teaching  service,  leaving  the  door  open  only  to 
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teachers  who  are  capable  and  devoted  to  their  chosen  calling.  It  is  of 
Hie  utmost  importance  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the 
profession  of  teaching  that  every  practicable  means  should  be  employed 
to  secure  to  capacity  and  merit  their  just  recognition  and  reward,  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  fairest  competition  between  can- 
didates for  responsible  and  lucrative  positions.  This  is  wbat  a  good 
system  of  examinations  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  school  board  of  each  city  is  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  examination  which  tests  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  whom  it  appoints.  Hence  in  these  examioations  there  is  no  snch 
thing  as  uniformity,  either  with  respect  to  standard  or  method.  While 
the  ceitificate  of  qualification  granted  by  one  school  board  may  be  well- 
nigh  Worthless  as  evidence  of  fitness  and  capacity,  the  certificate  given 
by  another  board  in  the  same  State  and  neighborhood  may  be  safely 
taken  as  reliable  evidence  of  the  holder's  competence. 

In  a  few  States  provision  exists  for  State  certificates  of  qualification 
of  different  grades,  awarded  by  a  State  board  of  examiners.  The  State 
certificates  in  such  States  are  valid  in  the  cities  thereof.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  lead  was  taken,  in  providing  good  systems  of  examining 
and  certificating  teachers,  in  some  of  the  newer  States,  and  notably 
in  California.  In  the  State  just  mentioned  a  good  system  was  provided 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  through  the  agency  of  the  very  able  State 
superintendent,^  both  for  country  and  city  schools,  while  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  State  where  the  common  school  system  had  its  origin,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  good  system  of 
examining  teachers,  either  for  city  or  rural  schools,  the  statute  on  the 
subject  simply  prescribing  that  teachers  must  be  examined  by  a  local 
eommittee  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  payment  for  service.  In  every  city 
in  the  State  of  .California,  having  a  board  of  education  governed  by 
special  laws,  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  a  board  for  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  teachers,  to  consist  of  the  city  superintendent, 
the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  the  county  superintendent  of 
tlie  county  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  and  three  public  school  teachers, 
residents  of  such  city,  who  are  elected  by  the  board  of  education  for 
oae  year.  This  board  was  empowered  to  grant  the  following  grades  of 
oertiflcates,  namely:  (1)  ^^Educational  diplomas,''  valid  for  six  years; 
(2)  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  valid  for  four  years;  (3)  certificates  of 
the  second  grade,  valid  for  two  years ;  and  (4)  certificates  of  the  third 
grade,  valid  for  one  year.  These  certificates  were  valid  only  in  the  city 
in  which  they  were  granted. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  of  Ohio  stands  among  the  most  ad- 
vanced States,  if  not,  indeed,  as  the  foremost,  in  respect  to  statutory 
provisions  for  examining  and  certificating  teachers.  In  this  State  the 
law  provides  for  State,  county,  and  city  boards  of  examiners  and  pre- 

■Hon.  John  Swett,  the  actaal  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 
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Boribes  their  duties  and  powers  in  detail.  The  legal  provision  for 
boards  of  examiners  of  teachers  in  the  cities  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  as 
follows  : 

There  shall  be  a  board  of  examiDers  for  each  city  district  of  the  first  claas,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  board  of  e4luoation  of  the  district  [city].  Sach  board  may  consift 
of  either  three,  six,  or  nine  persons,  as  the  board  of  education  may  determine,  and 
the  persons  appointed  shall  be  competent  for  the  position  and  residents  of  the  distriet 
for  which  they  are  appointed  The  ^/erm  of  office  of  snch  examiners  shall  be  thiee 
years. 

The  board  shall  organize  by  choosing  from  its  members  a  president 
and  a  clerk,  and,  to  secure  a  thorough  examination  of  applicants  in 
difficult  branches  or  special  studies,  the  board  may  secure  the  assist- 
ance, temporarily,  of  persons  of  sufficient  knowledge  in  such  branches 
or  studies.  The  board  may  grant  certificates  for  one,  two,  three,  fivey 
and  ten  years,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  attested  l^ 
the  clerk  and  shall  be  valid  within  the  district  wherein  they  were  is- 
sued ;  and  such  certificates  issued  for  five  and  ten  years,  if  in  part  on 
account  of  consecutive  years  of  teaching  and  experience,  shall  be  re- 
newable, without  reexamination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examining 
board.  Certificates  so  granted  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by  the  board 
of  education. 

Under  the  provision  of  this  law  the  actual  board  of  examiners  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  consists  of  nine  members,  of  which  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  a  member  and  the  president.  Quite  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Calitbmia  school  law,  which  provides  that  the  city 
board  of  examiners  shall  comprise  three  teachers,  by  a  seemingly  pre- 
posterous rule  of  the  Cincinnati  school  board,  no  teacher,  either  pnb- 
lie  or  private,  can  be  an  examiner.  The  board  holds  examinations  on 
the  second  Thursday  of  June,  October,  December,  February,  and  AprD 
of  each  year,  continuing  them  until  finished. 

The  board  grants  five  grades  of  oertificates,  denominated,  respectively,  male  hii^ 
school  certificates,  female  high  school  certificates,  principal's  certificates,  aaeistaaVb 
certificates,  and  special  certificates  to  teachers  of  the  special  branches — foreign  Ian- 
jrnages,  mnsic,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  book-keeping  —  which  last  shaU  require  aa 
examination  also  in  the  branches  required  by  law. 

Considering  that  the  Cincinnati  system  of  examining  and  certificating 
leachers  is  so  exceptionally  elaborate  and  complete,  I  deem  it  desirable 
u>  introduce  here,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  following  roles  and 
regulations  of  the  board  of  examiners : 

Suhjecl4t. —  (1)  Theory  and  pra<;tice  of  teaching;  (2)  spelling  and  definitions;  (3)read- 
-'^.  •  W  grammar ;  (5)  penmanship ;  (6)  mental  arithmetic ;  (7)  written  arithmetio;  (8) 
g(  ography ;  (9)  American  history ;  (10)  ancient  and  modem  history ;  (11)  nataialphilos- 
opby  ;  (12)  elements  of  anatomy  and  physiology;  (13)  English  or  German  literature; 
(14)  music  or  drawing;  (15)  chemistry  ;  (10)  algebra;  (17)  geometry;  (18)  astrononiy; 
''19;  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  (20)  comparative  anatomy. 

Candidates  for  a  male  high  school  oertlHcate  are  examined  in  the  first  nineteen  0i 
fhe  above  snbjecis  and  such  other  branches  as  they  may  be  reqnired  to  teaoh. 
cipals  of  higli  schools  wiU  ilso  l)e  examined  in  the  last  branch  above  named. 
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Candidates  for  a  female  high  school  certificate  are  examined  in  the  first  sixteen  of 
the  above  snl^ects  and  such  other  branches  as  they  may  be  required  to  teach. 

Candidates  for  a  principal's  certificate  are  examined  in  the  first  nineteen  of  the 
above  subjects. 

Candidates  for  an  assistant's  certificate  are  examined  in  the  first  fourteen  of  the 
above  subjects. 

Candidates  for  German  certificates,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  shall  be  required  to  pass  examinations  in  mental  arithmetic,  writtem 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  before  the  English  examiners. 

Special  teachers  are  examined  in  the  branches  which  they  propone  to  teach,  in 
which  they  must  have  at  least  nine,  ten  being  the  maximum,  and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  in  the  English  language,  unless  the  board  shall  otherwise  direct. 

The  number  opposite  to  each  branch  in  the  column  on  the  right  of  the  list  of  tha 
studies  on  the  certificates  issued  measures  the  result  of  the  examination,  ten  being 
the  maximum.  Less  than  seven  in  either  German,  grammar,  geography,  written 
arithmetic,  mental  arithmetic,  or  spelling  is  a  failure.  Certificates  are  valued  as  fol- 
lows: For  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  of  correct  answers,  two  years;  80  per  cent.,  five 
years ;  90  per  cent.,  ten  years.  No  person,  however,  shall  receive  a  certificate  for  ten 
years  who  has  not  had  two  years'  experience  in  teaching  graded  schools.  The  finit 
certificate  granted  shall  in  no  case  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

No  certificate  shall  be  issued  without  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  full  number 
of  marks. 

The  board  will  grant  no  certificate  to  any  candidate  who  entirely  fails  in  any  braneh 
of  study  in  which  an  examination  is  required. 

A  record  of  the  character  of  the  examination  of  each  individual  is  preserved  in  a 
book  kept  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  education. 

Candidates  who  have  not  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  must  leave 
with  the  clerk  of  the  board,  at  least  three  days  before  the  regular  meeting,  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character,  together  with  legal  fee,  fifty  cents,  and  a  declaration  thai 
they  are  eighteen  years  of  age  (or  seventeen,  if  graduates  from  the  high  schools  or 
with  similar  attainments)  and  that  they  design  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati, if  found  qualified.  Candidates  are  requested  to  leave  their  address  and  a 
statement  of  any  experience  they  may  have  had  in  teaching. 

Candidates  for  high  school  certificates  are  required  to  file  their  applications  with 
the  clerk  of  this  board  at  least  one  month  before  the  time  of  examination,  in  which 
application  all  the  branches  which  they  may  be  required  to  teach  must  be  named, 
and  the  certificate  granted  shall  be  valid  for  those  branches  only  in  which  the  can- 
didate has  received  at  least  eight. 

All  candidates  for  high  school  certificates  must  be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  re- 
quired for  such  certificate,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  14  of  the  school  board. 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the  absence  of  all  spectators,  save  the  members  of 
the  iKUurd  of  education. 

Examinations  shall  be  held  only  at  the  time  designated  in  section  2.  Candidates 
shall  not  be  examined  who  are  not  present  punctually  at  the  appointed  hour.  No 
candidate  who  has  failed  in  more  than  one  branch  shall  be  admitted  to  a  second  ex- 
amination till  after  the  expiration  of  Hix  months.  A  candidate  who  has  failed  in  one 
branch  only  shall  not  l>e  reexamined  within  six  months,  unless  such  candidate  has 
an  average  of  eight  in  other  branches.  Snch  candidate  must  pay  the  legal  fee  and 
be  reexamined  in  all  branches  in  which  the  previous  mark  was  less  than  eight. 

lU&pamhiation, — Any  candidate  for  reexamination  who  may  be  em]>loyed  in  the 
city  schools  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  an  application  for  such  reexamina- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  previous  certificate,  at  the  regular  meeting,  four  montha 
preceding  that  at  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  be  examined.  Principals  desiring 
to  be  examined  shall  give  six  months'  notice.  All  candidates  for  reexamination  for 
the  high  schools,  of  fire  years'  experience,  who  shall  present  high  testimonials  of 
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aerit  and  snooess  shall  be  examined  in  those  branches  only  which  they  are  expected 
to  teach. 

The  district,  intermediate,  and  high  schools  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  and  a 
emnmittee  of  two  members  of  this  board  appointed  for  each  district,  whose  duty  it 
•hall  be  to  visit  the  schools  in  their  respective  divisions  for  the  porpoee  of  examining 
and  reporting  upon  the  management  and  method  of  instraction  of  the  candidates  for 
reSxamination.  From  the  certificate  last  granted  by  the  board  and  the  report  of  the 
visiting  committee,  the  board  shall  determine  the  character  of  the  reexamination  to 
he  required  of  each  applicant,  and  the  candidate  shall  be  notified  thereof  two  monthft 
previous  to  the  time  of  such  examination :  Provided,  That  candidates  shall  be  required 
to  undergo  an  examination  in  all  those  branches  in  which  they  are  marked  less  than 
seven.  A  teacher  whose  certificate  has  expired,  and  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  within  two  years  next  preceding  the  date  of 
his  or  her  application,  must  be  examined  in  all  the  branches  required  by  the  rules. 

The  grade  of  certificate  shall  be  determined  by  the  average  of  the  candidate  in  all 
branches  required,  including  theory  and  practice  of  teaching :  Provided,  That  no  can- 
didate shall  receive  a  certificate  for  ten  years  who  shall  fall  below  nine  in  "  theory 
and  practice ; ''  nor  for  five  years,  if  the  candidate  fall  below  eight  in  the  same  sub- 
jeet :  And  provided  further,  That  no  certificate  shall  issue  to  a  candidate  CtJling  belOw 
seven  in  '*  theory  and  practice." 

No  candidate  shall  receive  a  two-year  certificate  more  than  twice. 

All  Gterman  teachers  who  have  been  employed  in  onr  schools  for  three  years  or 
nore  shall  be  examined  in  English  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  and  definitions. 

Any  teacher  who  shall  engage  in  teaching  any  branch  of  instruction  in  which  he  or 
she  has  not  been  examined,  and  after  having  received  three  months' notice  shall  per- 
siet  in  so  doing,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  improper  conduct  and  shall  be  dismissed 
by  this  board. 

Any  proposed  change  in  the  foregoing  rules  shall  be  presented  in  writing  and  shall 
lie  over  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  and  every  member  shall  be  notified  of  the 
proposed  change  within  one  week  after  its  presentation.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  change  any  rule  of  the  board. 

This  system  has  without  doubt  many  merits  aud  it  is  well  worth  the 
study  of  the  school  officers  of  other  cities.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  certificates  of  the  first  and  second  class^  requiring 
high  percentages  of  correct  answers,  should  be  valid  only  for  a  limited 
period  when  the  holders  thereof  are  in  continuous  service.  Again,  a 
fixed  rule  as  to  the  percentages  requisite  for  a  certificate  would  seem  to 
be  of  doubtful  expediency,  as  it  is  impossible  to  provide  by  a  regulation 
for  a  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  papers  set. 

Among  the  cities  of  the  first  class,  Boston  has  been  conspicuoua  for 
its  lack  of  a  goml  system  for  examining  candidates  for  teachers. 

Eight  years  ago  this  function  was  committed  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors. The  plan  adopted  by  this  board  comprised  a  very  wide  range 
oi  topics ;  and  failure  to  obtain  a  high  percentage  in  any  of  these  by  a 
eandidate  deprived  him  of  a  certificate.  Even  the  candidates  for  the 
certificate  requisite  for  the  head  mastership  of  a  high  school  were  re- 
quired to  be  examined  in  the  details  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects  which 
the  most  scholarly  teachers  seldom  retain  in  memory  long  after  passing 
through  the  school  and  college.  The  consequence  was  that  teachers  of 
high  standing,  which  had  been  reached  by  years  of  successftil  experi* 
ence,  precisely  the  description  of  candidates  wanted,  and  those  that 
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were  anxioas  for  a  fair  chance  to  show  their  fitness  fbr  the  lucrative  po- 
aitioiiB  to  be  filled,  did  not  present  themselves  for  examination.  They 
ODnld  not  afford  to  ran  such  risks  of  a  failnre  to  obtain  a  certificate. 
Hence  the  candidates  were  mostly  persons  fresh  from  the  school  or  col- 
lege, or  nnsnccessfal  adventurers  who  were  glad  of  a  chance  to  run  for 
lock.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  lists  of  certificated  candidates 
seldom  bore  the  names  of  teachers  such  as  were  wanted  for  the  more 
important  places,  and  never  those  deemed  competent  for  the  highest 
poets. 

After  the  inauguration  of  this  system,  a  head  master  of  a  high  school 
being  wanted,  extensive  search  was  made  for  a  suitable  candidate.  A 
BMUi  of  high  reputation  and  undoubted  scholarship  was  found.  The 
idaoe  suited  him ;  the  salary  was  $4,000;  but  he  had  not  the  certificate 
of  qualification  which  the  regulations  required  and  he  refused  abso- 
lutely to  take  the  examination  for  it,  frankly  owning  that  he  could  not 
pass  it.  So  the  school  board  ordered  the  supervisors  to  grant  the  cer- 
tificate on  the  strength  of  the  curriculum  vit»  and  testimonials  of  the 
candidate,  after  a  makebelieve  oral  examination. 

Of  the  many  similar  cases  which  might  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the 
unhappy  operation  of  this  injudicious  system,  one  more  must  suffice. 

In  an  examination  of  candidates  for  the  principalship  of  evening  ele- 
mentary  schools,  a  position  which  required  no  teaching  whatever  and 
the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  nothing  beyond  the  three  B's,  there 
happened  to  be  a  candidate  who  had  fitted  for  college  in  a  school  of  the 
first  order,  had  graduated  at  Harvard  with  high  rank,  and  had  passed 
through  a  three-year  course  at  a  Gtorman  university,  gaining  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  This  gentleman  was  deemed  to  have  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  required  standard  of  scholarship  because  he  failed  to  solve 
satisfiBM^rily  some  of  the  problems  in  the  algebra  paper. 

Since  that  time  the  plan  of  examination  has  been  somewhat  modified 
ia  the  right  direction,  though  in  its  essentials  it  remains  the  same.  In 
tlie  mean  time,  as  a  partial  remedy  for  its  defects,  the  school  board  has 
made  the  following  rather  cumbersome  provision : 

If  a  TAcanoy  exist  in  a  subordinate  position  in  any  school  and  it  is  desirable,  in 
tk*  opinion  of  the  committee  in  charge,  to  procure  the  services  of  some  instmotor 
who  has  not  been  examined  as  required,  application  shaU  be  made  to  the  oommittea 
on  examinations,  who,  if  they  approve  the  purpose,  may  invite  a  member  of  the  board 
direct  a  supervisor  or  the  principal  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  qualifica- 
of  the  proposed  candidate,  and,  if  he  is  employed  in  teaching,  to  visit  his  school 
«t  the  expense  of  the  city.  Upon  a  favorable  report,  in  writing,  approved  by  the 
eommittee  on  examinations,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  especially  examine  tha 
o«i4ldate,'  who,  if  qualified,  shall  receive  the  usual  certificate. 

Hie  regular  examination  is  held  only  once  a  year  and  applicants  are 
not  admitted  onless  they  have  had  one  year's  experience  in  teadiing  or 
have  gradoated  from  some  normal  school  within  the  State.  The  grades 
of  eertifieates  are  as  follows : 

^  Thai  is,  the  examination  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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First  grade,  to  head  masters,  masters,  and  junior  masters  of  the  nor- 
mal and  high  schools  and  principals  of  evening  high  schools ;  second 
grade,  to  masters  and  snbmasters  of  grammar  schools,  principals  of 
evening  elementary  schools,  and  assistants  of  evening  high  schoob; 
third  grade,  to  assistant  principals  and  assistants  of  normal  and  high 
schools  ]  fourth  grade,  to  assistants  of  grammar,  primary,  and  ev^itiig 
elementary  schools ;  special  grade,  to  instructors  in  special  studies  and 
in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  licensed  minors. 

These  certificates  are,  very  properly,  valid  within  the  city  for  an  in- 
determinate period. 

In  general,  the  examination  of  teachers  is  conducted  by  a  standinir 
committee  of  the  school  board,  with  the  assistance  and  codperation  of 
the  superintendent.  In  some  important  cities,  this  examining  commit- 
tee leaves  the  business  of  examining  mainly  to  the  superinteiident.  In 
New  York  and  some  other  cities,  the  examining  and  certificating  of 
teachers  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a  scheme  of  examination  well  calculated  to 
keep  ignoramuses  out  of  the  teaching  profession  may  not  be  equally 
well  calculated  to  do  Justice  to  candidates  of  the  highest  order  f  In 
the  existing  scheme  of  examination  in  the  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  device  for  solving  this  problem  is  worthy  of  notice.  This 
device  consists  in  providing  that  the  examination  and  certificate  fbr 
situations  above  the  eighth  grade  shall  be  special,  which  means,  it 
is  presumed,  that  the  examination  is  not  to  be  conducted  in  conformity 
with  the  general  rules  relating  to  the  matter,  but  shall  be  adapted  to 
each  individual  case.  The  system  of  examination  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  some  other  features  which  are  somewhat  peculiar.  This 
board  of  examiners,  which  consists  of  the  two  superintendents  and 
such  other  members  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  school  board  fhMn 
the  supervising  principals  and  principals  of  schools,  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  designated  as  first  and  second.  The  firsts  comprising 
the  two  superinteudents  and  one  other  examiner,  prepares  the  qocB- 
tions  and  superintends  the  examination,  while  the  members  of  the 
second,  who  are  not  permitted  to  be  present  while  the  examination  is 
going  on,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  and  marking  the 
papers  of  the  candidat4?s.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  reported  to  tbe 
committee  on  teachers,  while  the  oral  examination  is  made  and  reported 
on  by  tlie  first  section.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  teachers  to 
examine  these  results  and  to  report  to  the  school  l>oard  the  names  of 
the  candidates  whom  they  deem  worthy  of  certificates  and  the  class  of 
certificates  to  which  they  may  be  thought  severally  entitled,  together 
with  any  other  fiicts  deemed  necessary  or  that  may  be  called  for.  And 
finallj^,  the  school  board,  with  such  information  in  their  i>ossession,  de- 
termines what  candidates  may  receive  certificates  and  the  class  of  such 
certificates.  The  candidates  are  known  only  by  numbers  till  the  ques- 
tion of  certificate  is  decided. 
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Qf  this  unique  system  of  examination,  the  annual  report  for  1880  re- 
maarked  as  foUows : 

Tile  most  important  act  of  the  board  of  troBteeB  since  its  organization,  Augnst  2, 
1078,  was  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  Articles  lY  and  V  of  the  by-laws.  These 
amendments  consisted  of  a  series  of  provisions  and  safeguards  thrown  around  the 
esaminations  of  applicants  for  teacherships  and  promotions.  They  were  prepared  by 
CSharlee  £.  Hovey,  esq.,  of  the  old  board  of  trustees,  and,  in  addition  to  providing  a 
philosophioal  and  uniform  rule  for  examination  of  candidates,  they  secured  impar- 
tiality on  the  part  of  the  examiners,  independence  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  and 
pioTided  scholarship  as  a  basis  of  admission  as  an  instructor,  leaving  to  time — the 
only  test — to  determine  respecting  the  possession  of  those  other  essential  qualifica- 
tkuis  whoee  possession  or  want  trial  alone  can  discern. 

The  amendments  have  been  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  entrance  into  the  profea- 
iioii  of  teacher  of  many  applicants  who,  together  with  their  friends,  regard  pubUo 
•ohools  as  an  asylum  for  the  maintenance  of  such  as  have  more  influence  than  means, 
more  friends  than  abilities.    *    *    • 

The  board  can  congratulate  itself  upon  the  possession  of  a  method  of  examination 
which  not  only  secures  the  strictest  impartiality,  but  leaves  no  room  for  suspicion 
vpon  the  part  of  the  class  of  chronic  fault  finders  that  infest  every  school  community. 

It  may  readily  be  admitted  that  this  plan  is  well  calculated  to  guard 
against  partiality,  but  it  seems  to  make  no  provision  for  considering 
any  evidence  of  competency  other  than  the  marking  by  the  examiners 
at  the  results  of  the  examination  in  the  prescribed  branches  of  study, 
soch  as  successful  experience  in  teaching,  courses  of  education  passed 
through^  testimonials  of  scholarship  received,  &c. 

The  system  of  examination  and  certificating  of  teachers  which  has 
been  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Denver  for  a  number  of  years  being 
peculiar  in  some  of  its  features  and  being  known  to  me  to  have  worked 
very  successfully,  a  description  of  it  is  here  introduced. 

it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  teachers,  consisting  of  two 
members,  to  examine  or  cause  to  be  examined  all  applicants  for  posi- 
tions as  teachers.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  assist 
in  oonducting  examinations  of  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  and 
to  issue  certificates  as  provided  by  law  under  the  direction  of  the  board. 
The  examination  is  both  oral  and  written  and  embraces  reading,  spell- 
ing, English  grammar,  physical  and  descriptive  geography,  arithmetic, 
elements  of  algebra.  United  States  history,  English  literature,  elements 
of  vocal  music,  and  methods  and  theory  of  teaching. 

The  certificates  are  not  graded  and  they  are  granted  for  an  indeter- 
minate period. 

On  an  appointed  day  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  certificate  to  teach  in  our  schools 
praeent  themselves  as  a  class.  No  preliminaries  previous  to  this  time  are  necessary. 
The  foUowing  instmcttons  are  given  to  them : 

"DIRECTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES. 

''At  the  beginning  of  the  examination  an  enveloi>e,  with  a  number  written  thereon, 
wiU  be  handed  you.  Yon  will  be  known  during  the  examination  not  by  your  name 
but  by  the  number  on  your  envelope. 
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*<  Write  on  a  blip  of  paper  your  nnmber,  name  in  taU,  and  preaent  addieM;  inckM 
tbo  slip  in  a  numbered  envelope  and  seal  the  envelope. 

'*At  the  head  of  every  sheet  and  separate  half  sheet  of  paper  nsed  at  thia  ezaaina- 
tion  write  yonr  number  and  the  subject.  Place  before  the  answers  the  same  fifUH 
that  are  before  the  questions." 

Having  taken  this  precation  to  have  the  examination  impersonal,  questioiis  on  the 
branches  required  are  submitted  to  the  candidates  and  written  answen  obtained. 
These  written  papers  are  overlooked  and  ranked  as  is  the  custom  in  all  written  ex- 
aminations. The  average  standing  of  the  individual  obtained  fh>m  all  the  papsn  it 
recorded  as  the  scholarship  standing. 

Each  person  (number)  whose  scholarship  standing  has  been  found  satiafiMStoiy  ii 
asked  to  remain  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  committee  and  such  members  of  tte 
board  as  can  be  present.  This  interview  lasts  from  twenty  to  thirty  minatea,  dving 
which  time  the  candidate  presents  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  takes  psii 
in  conversation  relative  to  her  history,  experience,  and  success,  and  answers  qneetkni 
propounded  by  the  superintendent  on  theory  of  teaching. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  candidate  having  withdrawn,  each  member  of  tilt 
board  present  rates  the  ability  of  the  candidate  on  a  scale  of  ten,  each  member  atatisf 
in  figures  his  estimate  of  the  candidate's  fitness  for  work  in  our  schools.  The  avenge 
of  this  ranking  by  members  of  the  board  is  the  candidate's  standing  in  oral  exami- 
nation. 

The  average  of  the  scholarship  standing  and  of  the  oral  examination  standing  ii 
the  final  rauk  of  the  caudidnre.  When  each  member  of  the  class  has  psoood  a  like 
exauiinatioD,  the  individnal  standing  of  each  is  set  opposite  the  appropriate  nnmber 
and  the  board  elect  Avhat  numbers  shall  receive  certificates  to  teach  in  onr  schoola 
Then  1  he  sealed  (mvclopes  are  opened  and  the  names  of  the  candidates  learned.  From 
those  holding  certilicatcs,  teachers  are  elected  in  the  order  of  their  rank  at  examina- 
tion.^ 

This  system,  it  will  be  seen,  is  like  that  of  the  District  of  Colombia 
in  reserving  the  awarding  of  certificates  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
board,  while  it  differs  from  it  widely  in  making  much  of  evidence  of 
qualification  other  than  that  of  scholarship  ascertained  by  the  exami- 
nation, and  it  affords  a  good  safeguard  against  favoritism  in  the  appoint- 
ments.  It  is  also  in  effect  a  competitive  examination  for  appointmeot 
B»  well  as  a  general  examination  for  a  certificate. 

A  general  survey  of  this  element  of  our  city  systems  leads  to  ttie 
conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  far  from  being  all  that  cottld  be  de- 
sired. This  subject  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  received 
from  our  leading  educators.  It  is  obviously  a  delicate  subject  tor  the 
discussion  of  superintendents  in  their  reports;  and  hence,  if  referred 
to  by  them  at  all,  it  is  for  the  most  part  referred  to  in  a  perftinctory  or 
timid  manner.  We  liave  much  to  learn  in  this  regard  from  those  coan- 
tries  where  civil  service  and  educational  service  examinations  have 
been  far  more  scientifically  treated  than  with  us.  The  administrators 
of  our  city  systems  iiii;^ht  study  with  profit  the  examination  scheme  of 
the  civil  service  in  En<^Iand.  In  France,  the  examination  of  papilsand 
teachers,  both  general  and  competitive,  has  been  reduced  to  almost  an  ex- 
act science.    Our  examinations  forprincipals  and  teachers  in  high  schools 


^I^Yom  report  for  1683  by  P.  Gotto»Icl>en  and  Frank  Church,  committee  on  teaohen. 
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are  especially  lame  and  inadequate.  Examinatione  of  teachers  for  cer- 
tificates ought  to  be  in  the  Jiands  of  the  State  authorities.  Local  boards 
or  mmiieipal  boards  might  be  allowed  to  institute  competitive  examina- 
tions of  certificated  teachers  for  api)ointment  to  particular  situations, 
8a<di  examinations  having  reference  rather  to  skill  and  capacity  than  to 
scholastic  attainments. 

PBEPONDEBANOE  OF  FEMALE  TEAOHEBS. 

One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  our  school  system  is  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  female  teachers.  So  great  is  this  pre- 
ponderance that  it  would  probably  be  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that 
the  cities  where  male  teachers  are  employed  in  elementary  schools,  in 
any  other  capacity  than  that  of  principals  or  as  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects, such  as  German,  for  example,  may  be  reckoned  as  the  exceptions. 
In  the  high  schools,  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  is  much  larger  than 
in  those  of  the  elementary  grades.  In  the  mixed  high  schools,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities^  the  number  of  male  teachers  is,  perhaps,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  female  teachers.  Where  the  high  schools  are  un- 
mixed, those  for  boys  are  taught  by  male  teachers,  while  the  schools  for 
girls  are  taught  mostly  by  female  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  a  male 
principal.  '  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  proportion  of  male  to  female 
teachers  in  twenty-four  representative  cities : 

Table  shfOwing  the  proportion  ofmaU  to  female  teachers  m  ten  dtiee  of  the  first  olase. 


Kame. 


Baltlinore 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Chicftgo 

CiBcinn»ti .... 
New  Orleans. . 
New  York.... 
Philsdelphln.. 
BenPrandsco 
Bt.  Louis 

Total... 


Knmber  of 
teachers. 


855 
1,118 
1,856 
1,107 

650 

402 
8,851 
3,168 

687 
1,017 


U719 


Number  of 

male 

teaohers. 


83 

122 
64 
46 

128 
23 

452 
82 
68 

117 


1,170 


Number  of 

female . 

teachers. 


772 

086 

1,201 

1,062 

531 

370 

2.800 

3,086 

624 

000 


11,540 


Percentage 

of  male 

teachers. 


10 

11 
6 
4 

10 
6 

18 
4 
• 

13 


Ratio  of 

males  tolb- 

malea. 


ito  ao 

Ito  &3 
lto26.3 
Ito  38.6 
Ito  41 
ltol6Lf 
Ito  6L4 
lts3&4 
Ito  at 
Ito  7.7 


Ite  0.0 


197 
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IbM  BhiOwing  the  proportUm  of  male  to  female  teaokers  in  fourteen  repreemUaUce  cUke. 


Nabm. 


\ 


\ 


Oohmbiui,  Ohio 
IndianapoUa . . . 
KansMCity  ... 
Little  Bock.... 

ICemphiB 

ICUwankee... 

Newark 

Plttelnirgh  .... 
FioraMiil,lIe... 
Portland,  Qreg . 
Proridfliioa .... 
New  Hayen. . . . 

darelaad 

•r 

Total 


Whole 
number  of 
teachers. 


156 

233 

87 

33 

65 

295 

819 

467 

127 

72 

321 

261 

480 

306 


Nnmber  of 

mala 

teachers. 


8,082 


14 

18 

9 

5 

8 

48 

27 

60 

9 

6 

19 

18 

23 

9 


Nmnbec  of 

fSsmale 

teaohera. 


268 


142 

215 

78 

28 

57 

217 

292 

417 

118 

66 

802 

248 

467 

97 


of  malo 


Balioof 
tofe- 


9 

8 

10 

17 

12 

16 

8 

2 

7 

8 

6 

7 

6 

8 


ItblOlS 
ItolLO 
Ito  &7 
Ito  5^6 
1  to  7.1 
Ito  S.1 

1  tolas 

Ito  &8 

Ito  18.1 
1  toll 
ltol&9 
Ito  18.6 
Ito  20.8 
Ito  10.7 


2,799 


ltoia6 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables  that  the  average  proportion  of 
male  teachers  to  female  teachers  in  the  twenty-four  cities  represented 
is  about  1  to  10.  The  average  of  all  the  cities  taken  together  would  prob- 
ably vary  not  far  from  this  showing.  Philadelphia  has  the^lowest  pro- 
portion of  male  teachers,  but  the  male  teachers  employed  are  actually 
engaged  in  teaching,  each  one  of  these,  except  the  high  school  teachers, 
being  confined  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  upper  class  of  a  boya^ 
grammar  school  and  having  supervision  over  a  very  limited  number 
of  lower  classes.  The  next  lowest  proportion  is  found  in  Chicago.  In 
this  city  there  are,  in  fact,  in  the  elementary  schools  no  male  teachers, 
properly  so  called.  The  men  reckoned  as  teachers  are,  in  reality,  super- 
vising principals,  each  having  a  large  number  of  classes  and  teachers 
under  his  direction  and  supervision.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Cincinnati 
the  proportion  of  male  teachers  is  about  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  This  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  employ- 
ing to  some  extent  male  assistants  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  other  large  cities,  where  the  proportion  is  comparatively 
high,  namely,  Milwaukee,  !New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston.  In  Mil- 
waukee there  are  several  male  principals  of  primary  schools,  as  well  as 
some  subordinate  male  teachers  of  district  schools,  and,  in  addition,  a 
number  of  special  male  teachers  of  the  Oermao  language;  and  hence 
the  high  ratio  of  male  teachers  as  compared  with  other  cities.  In  some 
cases  ladies  are  employed  as  principals  of  large  mixed  schools  com- 
posed of  grammar  and  primary  grades.  In  Cleveland  the  experiment 
was  made  several  years  ago  of  placing  all  the  elementary  schools  in 
charge  of  female  principals,  three  or  four  general  supervising  male 
principals  IJeing  employed  to  visit  the  schools  at  short  intervals  to  give 
assistance  where  needed  in  the  discipline  and  management.  On  the 
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other  hand,  in^Bostou  the  girk'  grammar  schools  have,  with  one  excep- 
tion, always  been  in  charge  of  male  principals. 

Speaking  of  this  peculiarity  of  our  system,  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  of 
England,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  American  free  school  system,  re- 
marks as  follows : 

The  large  preponderance  of  female  teachers  in  the  States  will  alwaj^s  render  the 
occnpation  of  teacher  more  or  less  a  temporary  one.  As  a  matter  quite  of  course, 
women  do  not  look  to  teaching  as  a  lifelong  career.  In  England  scarce  one  in  twenty 
of  the  female  teachers  teaches  her  tenth  year  of  service.  Of  the  female  teachers 
trained  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  their  average  school  life 
was  under  live  years.  The  proportion  of  female  teachers  in  America  is  ten  times 
greater  than  in  England.  Female  teachers  may  have  other  advantages  over  males, 
and  in  the  United  States  are  generally  conceded  to  have,  but  the  length  of  their 
school  life  is  not  one  of  them. 

Bishop  Fraser,  in  his  well  known  and  highly  valuable  Report  on  the 
Common  School  System  in  the  United  States,  which  was  published 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  uses  the  following  language  in  relation  to  this 
matter : 

The  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  are  females  and  most  of  them  very  young  fe- 
males. •  •  •  There  is  a  strong  preference  in  the  United  States  for  the  employ- 
ment of  females  as  teachers,  chiefly  on  the  score  of  superior  cheapness,  but  also,  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  on  the  ground  of  superior  efficiency. 

He,  however,  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  the  natural  capacity  of 
these  ladies  for  teaching. 

M.  Buisson,  in  his  report  on  our  public  schools,  says: 

The  teaching  corps  counts  a  large  proportion  of  female  teachers ;  the  married  in- 
structresses are  sufficiently  rare ;  classes  of  boys  of  every  age  are  intrusted  to  female 
teachers. 

From  the  same  document,  other  remarks  relating  to  this  topic  have 
been  quoted  under  the  head  "Tenure  of  office  of  teachers." 

Some  years  back,  it  was  quite  common  for  State  superintendents  of 
schools,  in  their  I'eports,  to  mention  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  and 
as  evidence  of  progress  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  female  teachers; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  turn  in  the  tide.  The  question  is  coming 
to  be  discussed  in  more  than  one  place  whether  the  displacement  of  male 
teachers  has  not  been  carried  too  far  for  the  best  interests  of  our  schools. 

In  1873,  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education 
contained  the  following  remarks  on  this  topic : 

It  appears  that,  of  the  persons  employed  as  teachers,  one-eighth  were  males  and 
seven-eighths  females,  the  decrease  of  males  for  the  year  being  25,  while  the  increase 
of  females  was  233.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  this  process  of  diminution  in  the 
number  of  male  teachers  and  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  has  been 
going  on.  During  past  years  the  board  and  their  secretaries  have  frequently  referred 
with  approbation  to  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  teachers  in  our  schools  as  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  progress.  But  the  time  must  come,  if  it  has  not  actu- 
ally arrived,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  seriously  whether  the  best  inter- 
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esto  of  education  do  not  require  some  limitation  to  this  moTement.  If  it  be  tme,  as 
most  persons  will  probably  admit,  that  females  have  superior  aptitude  for  certain  de- 
partments and  situations  in  teaching  and  disciplining,  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
males  have  superior  aptitude  for  other  departments  and  situations  f 

The  want  of  success,  whether  in  respect  to  male  or  female  teachers,  taken  in  the 
mass,  is  duo  not  so  much  to  the  want  of  natural  aptitude  as  to  want  of  special  prep- 
aration and  of  adequate  expeiicuce.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
needed  experience  on  the  part  of  females  is  in  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  their 
service,  and  this  again  is  the  reason  why  they  do  not  make  a  more  thorough  preparft> 
tiou  for  the  work. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  duriog  the  decade  tbat  has  elapsed  since 
the  above  suggestions  were  published  by  tbe  board  of  education  there 
has  been  no  further  increase  in  the  proportion  of  female  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  while  previously  there  had 
been  a  constant  increase  from  year  to  year  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Of  late  years  this  subject  has  been  considerably  discussed  in  the  New 
England  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  and  this  body  has  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  a  larger 
proporticn  of  male  teachers. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  growing  conviction  among  our  prominent 
educators  that  a  ver^'  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  male 
teachers  is  a  needed  reform  in  our  school  econom3\  It  is  argaed  that 
teaching  as  a  career — as  a  life  work — is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
best  results  of  teaching.  With  women,  teaching  is  a  temporary  occa- 
pation,  and  this  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  they  are  required  by  social 
customs  and  sentiments  to  retire  from  the  service  as  soon  as  they  are 
married.  The  only  effectual  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  defects  and  im- 
perfections inseparable  from  teaching  pursued  as  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion, as  a  makesliift,  is  the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  male 
teachers  who  shall  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  as  a  life  work 
after  having  made  the  requisite  preparation  therefor  and  given  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  conipetence.  But  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers  is 
desirable,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  realizing  the  advantages  of  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  that  efficiency  which  comes  from  teaching  as  the 
one  aim  of  life ;  it  is  desirable  also  because  the  instruction  and  training 
of  boys  above  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  requires  the  handling  of  a  mas- 
ter rather  than  that  of  a  mistress.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  who 
claim  for  women  superiority  over  men  in  respect  to  aptitude  for  teaching 
that  insufficiency  of  salary  accounts  largely  for  their  non-contiuaance  in 
the  occupation  of  teaching.  Experience,  however,  does  not  justify  this 
assertion.  In  some  quarters  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  the  same  grade  should  be  equal,  without  regard  to  sex.  It 
is,  however,  a  principle  tolerably  well  recognized  in  pedagogy  that,  where 
the  salaries  of  the  sexes  are  equalized  and  the  rate  is  high,  the  men  dis- 
place the  women,  and  where  the  rate  is  low  the  reverse  happens:  the 
women  displace  the  men. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  cODsidering  this  subject  it  seems  desirable  to  define  at  the  oatset 
what  is  meant  by  an  examination  of  schools,  as  distinguished  from  what 
is  meant  by  an  inspection  of  schools. 

An  inspection  is  a  visitation  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  of  over- 
sight, of  superintendence.  Its  aim  is  to  discover,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school,  the  conduct  and  application 
of  the  pupils,  the  management  and  methods  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
fitness  and  condition  of  the  premises.  Good  inspection  commends 
excellences,  gently  indicates  faults,  defects,  and  errors,  and  suggests 
improvements  as  occasion  requires.  By  the  expectation  of  visits  of 
inspection  of  the  right  sort,  teachers  are  stimulated  to  fidelity  and  to 
efforts  for  advancement  in  efficiency.  While  inspection  has  for  its 
object,  in  some  measure,  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  guide  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  this  is  not  the  limit  of  its  scope.  It  has  another  important 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  enabling  the  inspector  to  acquire  valuable 
information  as  a  basis  for  action  in  the  administration  of  the  system. 
But  inspection  does  not  undertake  to  apply  tests  to  teachers  or  pupils, 
to  be  followed  by  serious  sanctions.  Its  object  is  general  rather  than 
special.  It  is  best  that  inspections  should  be  made  without  previous 
notice  and  that  they  should  be  made  by  competent  and  experienced 
experts;  but  inspection  by  intelligent  and  judicious  non-experts  may 
be  highly  beneficial.  The  principals  of  schools  should  frequently 
inspect  the  classes  for  which  they  are  responsible ;  the  superintendent 
should,  as  often  as  practicable,  inspect  all  the  schools  under  his  charge; 
and,  of  course,  inspection  is  one  of  the  duties  of  school  committees. 

An  examination  is  different  from  an  inspection,  both  in  its  aims  and 
methods.  An  examination  is  a  thorough  scrutiny  and  investigation, 
in  regard  to  certain  definitely  determined  matters,  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. It  should  proceed  according  to  a  prearranged  scheme  and  it 
should  not  omit  any  element  in  the  scheme.  It  seeks  positive  evidence 
and  exact  information  in  regard  to  all  the  matters  comprised  within  its 
scope.  Nor  is  this  all.  An  examination  not  only  implies  the  acquisition 
of  facts  within  a  prescribed  sphere,  but  it  also  implies  a  weighing  and 
considering  of  those  facts  and  the  making  bf  a  judgment  upon  them. 
The  object  of  the  examination  is  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  merit 
or  attainments  or  progress.  This  judgment,  or  estimate,  then,  consti- 
tates  the  essence  of  examination,  for  it  is  the  basis  of  awards  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

All  exsiminations  affect  more  or  less  both  teachers  and  pupils ;  but, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  chief  objects  to  be  accomplished,  ex- 
aminations of  schools  and  classes  are  of  the  three  following  kinds: 

I.  Examination  of  classes,  to  ascertain  their  progress  and  to  deter 
mine  the  rank  of  the  pupils  composing  the  class. 

II.  Examination  of  pupils  for  promotion,  for  graduation,  and  for  dis- 
tinctions or  honors. 
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III.  Examinations  of  schools  and  classes  with  reference,  mainly,  to 
the  merit  and  standing  of  the  teachers. 

As  the  objects  of  these  examinations  differ,  so  must  their  methods 
differ,  and  they  must  be  conducted  by  different  classes  of  examiners. 
The  general  principle  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  examiner  is  that 
he  should  be  competent  and  disinterested  as  to  the  result.  He  should 
know  what  facts  to  seek ;  he  should  be  capable  of  estimating  them  at 
their  true  value;  and,  above  all,  he  should  have  no  relation. of  interest 
or  feeling  to  warp  his  judgment. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  three  kinds  of  examination  in  the  order 
above  named : 

I.  The  examination  of  pupils,  to  test  their  progress  or  to  determine 
their  rank,  which  I  call  class  examination,  has  been  of  late  quite  ex- 
tensively adopted,  and  in  many  places  it  appears  to  have  been  pushed 
to  an  injudicious  extreme.  This  examination  should  be  conducted  by 
the  class  teacher,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal.  K  the 
examination  is  to  be  merely  a  test  of  progress,  it  may  be,  and,  indeed, 
should  be,  both  written  and  oral ;  but,  if  it  is  to  determine  rank,  it  be- 
comes essentially  a  competitive  examination,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
conducted  in  writing,  except  in  branches  to  which  this  method  is  inap- 
plicable ;  otherwise  all  the  pupils  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  test. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ranking  should 
comprise  all  the  branches  taught ;  and  here  the  difficult  thing  to  do  is 
to  assign  to  the  result  in  each  branch  its  just  relative  value ;  that  is,  to 
determine  what  shall  be  the  maximum  mark  or  number  for  each  branch. 
Perhaps  the  best  criterion  for  determining  this  matter  is  the  relative 
amount  of  time  assigned  to  the  respective  branches  in  the  program. 

The  class  examination  seems  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  the  marking  system.  But  in  some  cases  has  not  this  class 
examination  become  an  evil  as  great  as  that  it  was  intended  to  remedy  t 
When  pushed  to  excess,  the  examining  and  marking  of  papers  by 
teachers  becomes  an  intolerable  burden,  and  the  pupils  waste  their 
time  in  giving  proofs  of  their  ignorance.  The  better  plan  woold  seem 
to  be  to  combine  judiciously  the  system  of  marking  lessons  with  the 
system  of  examining  for  rank,  pushing  neither  to  an  extreme.  Bat  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  marks  for  conduct  should  in  no  case  be 
combined  with  the  marks  for  scholarship  in  determining  the  rank  of 
pupils  or  in  determining  their  promotion,  unless  promotion  is  based 
on  a  competitive  examination  and  in  a  particular  case  the  scholarship 
marks  of  two  competitors  are  equal,  but  their  conduct  marks  anequal: 
for  condrrct  marks  and  scholarship  marks  are  not  commensurable,  any 
more  than  yards  and  pounds. 

II.  Examination  of  pupils  for  promotion,  for  graduation,  and  for  dis- 
tinctions or  honors. 

1.  Examination  for  promotion :  This  examination  should  be  condnoted 
by  the  principal,  under  general  regulations  and  super^isiOny  and  with 
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the  cooperation  and  advice  of  the  class  teacher.  To  take  this  authority 
from  the  principal  is  to  deprive  him  of  one  of  his  most  important  func- 
tions. Promotions  considered  with  reference  to  examinations  may  be 
of  three  kinds: 

(a)  Promotion  of  the  class  en  masse  or  by  seniority,  without  a  serious 
test  examination. 

{b)  The  system  of  individual  promotion  by  capacity.  By  this  system 
the  best  in  each  class  are  promoted  at  any  time  when  there  is  room  in 
the  class  above.  This  amounts  to  promotion  by  competitive  examiua- 
tion,  and  one  of  the  essential  things  in  acompetitive  examination  is  that 
the  conditions  be  made  known  before  the  race  begins.  So  from  the  outset 
of  the  preparation  the  competitors  should  be  informed  definitely  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ordeal,  namely,  on  what  subjects  they  are  to  be  exam- 
ine<l,  whether  the  sum  of  the  class  marks  is  to  be  the  criterion,  or 
whether  the  examinations  alone  are  to  be  considered,  or  whether  class 
marks  and  examinations  marks  are  to  be  combined,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion. This  examination  should  be  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the 
competitors,  as  they  alone  know  with  accuracy  what  has  been  taught, 
but  under  the  supervision  of  an  impartial  umpire.  And  it  should  be 
conducted  in  writing  so  far  as  this  method  is  applicable. 

(o)  Promotion  by  examination  of  passage.  By  this  system  the  iden- 
tity of  the  class  is  preserved,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  simultaneous 
promotions;  every  member  is  subjected  to  a  serious  examination  as  a 
test  of  fitness  for  advancement.  The  results  of  this  examination,  com. 
bined  with  the  lesson  marks,  determine  the  promotions,  those  pupils 
only  who  fall  below  a  reasonable  minimum  being  obliged  to  repeat  the 
course  of  the  class.  To  perfect  this  system  the  principal  must,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  exercise  the  prerogative  of  allowing  exceptionally  able 
pupils  to  "jump^^  a  class  and  of  degrading  those  who  are  exceptionally 
delinquent;  that  is,  he  must  make  some  individual  promotions.  The 
class  examination  above  referred  to  will  give  seasonable  intimations  to 
the  pupils  of  their  probable  standing  at  the  examination  of  passage,  and 
thus  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  recover  lost  ground.  By  this  system, 
which  seems  to  me  the  best,  while  an  examination  is  required,  it  is  not 
a  competitive  examination,  where  only  a  minimum  result  is  requisite  for 
passing.  Hence,  the  examination  may  be  either  written  or  oral  or  both. 
In  all  examinations  which  are  not  competitive  it  is  desirable  that  both 
written  and  oral  tests  should  be  applied ;  for  some  pupils  are  strong 
on  paper  and  weak  in  speech  and  others  are  weak  on  paper  but  strong 
in  speech,  and  the  examination  should  afford  each  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  real  ability,  since  in  an  examination  for  promotion  the  point 
aimed  at  is  not  to  know  whether  the  pupil  can  answer  on  all  the  details 
of  the  matters  taught,  but  whether  he  is  capable  of  taking  the  higher 
stage  with  profit  to  himself  and  without  detriment  to  the  class. 

The  examination  for  transfer  from  one  grade  of  schools  to  another 
(that  18,  firom  the  primary  to  the  grammar  and  from  the  grammar  to  the 
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high)  ought  td  be  conducted  on  the 'same  principle  as  that  for  the  pas- 
sage from  a  lower  class  to  a  higher  in  the  same  grade  of  schools,  but 
the  control  of  this  examination  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  authority 
independent  of  both  the  grades  concerned.  The  principals  of  both  the 
grades,  however,  should  be  called  in  as  advisory  assistants.  From  the 
principal  of  the  grade  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made,  the  candi- 
date's record  should  be  required,  and  a  certificate  of  probable  fitness; 
from  the  principal  of  the  grade  to  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made,  ad- 
vice should  be  had  and  considered  as  to  the  minimum  of  requirement 
allowable  for  admission ;  that  is,  as  to  the  character  of  the  questions  and 
the  minimum  mark  for  passing.  • 

2.  Examination  for  graduation.  Here  the  principal  should  coSperate 
so  far  as  to  furnish  the  list  of  all  the  pupils  entitled  to  be  candidates,  the 
scholarship  marks  of  each,  and  his  opinion  of  their  maturity.  But  the 
actual  examination  ought  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  superintending  authority,  because,  in  a  system  of  schools,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  all  the  diplomas  of  the  same  grade  should  have  a  uniform 
value ;  and  this  could  not  be  the  case  if  each  principal  should  make  his 
own  standard.  As  a  matter  quite  of  course,  the  result  of  the  examination 
should  be  combined  with  the  record  of  scholarship.  And  it  is  desirable 
that  the  examination  should  be  both  oral  and  written.  It  is  essential 
that  the  examination  should  cover  all  the  subjects  of  the  program  of 
the  graduating  class,  but  not  all  the  topics ;  nor  should  it  go  back  to  the 
matters  of  the  preceding  class,  as  they  have  been  already  satisfactorily 
passed.  And  in  all  sound  educational  economy  some  privilege  of  obliv- 
ion must  be  permitted  to  students.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated 
in  the  matter  of  test  examinations  than  to  demand  of  the  examinees 
readiness  in  all  they  have  ever  studied. 

Examination  for  graduation,  as  in  the  case  of  examination  for  promo- 
tion, should  never  be  competitive,  only  a  certain  minimum  of  qualifica- 
tion being  demanded.  The  level  of  this  minimum  must,  of  course,  be 
raised  as  high  as  the  best  good  of  all  requires.  The  graduating  exam- 
ination should  be  in  accord  with  the  program  ;  that  is,  it  should  con- 
form to  the  i>rogram  both  in  respect  to  spirit  and  scope.  The  rank- 
ing of  graduates  according  to  their  marks  renders  the  examination  in 
effect  competitive.  This  is  practised  to  some  extent  in  western  cities  in 
connection  with  high  school  graduation.  Its  effect  on  girls,  according 
to  my  observation,  is  decidedly  injurious. 

It  is  well  known  that  school  authorities  sometimes  fix  in  advance  the 
percentage  of  mark  requisite  for  promotion  or  graduation.  Is  not  this 
highly  unpedagogical  !  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  fix  the  minimum  percent- 
age before  you  know  the  character  of  the  questions  or  the  degree  of 
strictness  in  marking? 

3.  Under  the  second  class  of  examinations  there  is  only  one  more 
variety  to  consider,  namely,  the  examination  for  distinctions  or  honors. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  case  this  mast  be  a  competitive  .examiDation, 
therefore  essentially  the  same  in  character  as  that  required  for  deter- 
mining rank  in  the  class. 

III.  Oeueral  supervisory  examination.  This  examination  is  made  by 
the  general  supervisory  agent  or  agents  to  ascertain  the  condition  and 
progress  not  only  of  each  and  every  school  as  a  whole  in  every  branch 
of  instruction,  but  of  each  individual  class  embraced  in  the  system,  and 
by  this  means  to  ascertain  also  the  merit  and  standing  of  the  principals 
and  their  assistants.  But  the  scope  of  this  examination  is  not  limited 
to  the  acquisition  of  information  about  the  schools  for  the  use  of  the 
governing  authorities ;  an  important  part  of  its  object  is  to  stimulate 
teachers  to  efforts  to  keep  up  and  increase  their  efficiency ;  to  see  that 
all  the  subjects  of  the  program  are  taught  in  due  proportion  and  kept 
abreast  of  each  other ;  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher,  both  as 
to  methods  and  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
program. 

This  examination  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  discover  and  appre- 
ciate merit,  to  encourage  sound  teaching :  teaching  that  trains  and 
educates ;  teaching  that  is  solid  rather  than  showy ;  teaching  that  aims 
at  the  highest  good  of  the  pupils,  morally  and  physically,  as  well  as 
intellectually.  It  is  its  purpose  also  to  detect  incompetency  and  un- 
faithfulness. In  a  word,  its  office  is  to  give  a  just  and  true  report  of  the 
teacher's  work,  and  at  the  same  time  incidentally  to  afford  the  teacher, 
as  far  as  possible,  stimulation,  encouragement,  and  guidance.  With- 
out the  judicious  examination  of  schools  by  well  qualified  experts,  there 
can  be  no  adequate  guarantee  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  performance 
of  their  duties  on  the  part  of  teachers.  I  say  judicious  examinations, 
for,  if  schools  are  not  wisely  examined — examined  as  only  persons  of 
thorough  pedagogical  knowledge,  ripe  experience,  and  fi(t)und  judgment 
can  perform  this  service  — it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  leave  thein  without 
it  altogether.  But  an  examination  so  conducted  as  to  encourage  true 
merit,  to  promote  the  use  of  the  best  methods,  to  regulate  in  the  best 
manner  possible  the  instruction  imparted,  both  in  respect  to  quantity 
and  quality — it  is  by  such  examinations,  if  at  all,  that  will  be  hastened 
the  dawning  of  that  day  when  there  will  be  no  cramming,  no  high 
pressure,  no  idleness,  no  excess,  no  deficiency,  and  no  wasting  of  time 
or  strength  on  the  part  of  teachers  or  pupils. 

The  objects  and  character  of  this  examination  suggest  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  the  examiner.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  be  inde- 
pendent, or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  he  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  teaching  corps.  lie  ought  to  have  had  experience  in  teaching,  and 
if  he  has  had  experience  in  grades  similar  to  those  in  which  he  examines, 
BO  much  the  better.  His  mind  ought  to  be  liberalized  by  a  wide  range 
of  educational  reading  and  study.  lie  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tical common  sense.  He  should  be  more  inclined  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  thipgs  than  on  the  dark  side.    He  should  look  more  sharply  for 
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merits  than  for  demerits.  He  should  fear  ouly  two  things:  he  should 
fear  to  do  injustice  and  he  should  fear  himself.  He  should  be  eminent 
for  good  breeding,  as  a  guarantee  of  respectful  treatment  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  And  to  make  sure  of  the  requisite  sympathy,  like  Burke's 
lawgiver,  "he  ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  sensibility.'^  In  a  word, 
for  the  successful  exercise  of  this  delicate  and  most  useful  function  the 
very  best  educators  are  demanded.  This  function  is  next  in  importance 
and  in  point  of  difficulty  to  that  of  the  chief  supervision  which  overlooks 
the  whole  economy  of  the  system. 

Without  this  instrumentality  no  system  can  be  complete.  And  so, 
instead  of  saying  nobody  is  equal  to  such  a  work,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  dispensed  with,  we  should  rather  "  get  the  best,''  and  trust  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  to  furnish  ultimately  the  requisite  combination 
of  rare  qualities  for  the  most  satisfactory  performance  of  this  doty. 

As  to  the  method  and  plan  of  proceeding  something  must  be  said. 
In  the  first  place,  this  examination  should  be  made  by  the  examiner  in 
person,  and  not  by  sending  a  set  of  questions  to  be  answered.  I  am 
aware  that  the  plan  of  testing  the  work  of  teachers  by  a  simultaneous, 
uniform  examination  of  all  grades  by  printed  questions  is  somewhat  in 
vogue  in  some  places.  But  I  regard  this  plan  as  very  objectionable. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  by  this  plan.  If  this  be  so,  no  other  objec- 
tion to  it  need  bn  raised.  But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  apply  it  with- 
out doing  great  injustice,  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Before  the  examiner  begins  his  examining  visits  he  should  be  pre- 
pared with  a  carefully  matured  scheme,  set  out  in  a  blank  or  blanks, 
covering  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  all  the  other  matters  to  be 
taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  the  merit  of  the  teaching,  discipline, 
and  management  of  the  class  or  school.  The  examination  then  consists 
in  such  observations  and  inquiries  as  may  be  needed  to  enable  the  ex- 
aminer to  till  his  blanks  on  the  spot;  that  is,  to  make  up  his  judgment 
in  detail  and  in  general.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine each  pupil  in  every  branch.  In  some  branches  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  witness  the  exercises  as  conducted  by  the  teacher.  This  exam- 
iration  should  be  neither  exclusively  oral  nor  exclusively  written,  but 
a  mixture  of  both  methods,  l^rinted  questions  are  unnecessai^'.  In 
elementary  jirades  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  examination  of 
a  given  claims  or  school  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  examiner.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  institutions  of  instruction,  where  it  becomes  necessary 
to  introduce  departmental  teaching,  the  work  of  examining  may  with 
advantage  be  divided  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  usual  division 
of  studies  into  groups. 

I  have  now  outlined  all  the  different  kinds  of  examinations  which 
seem  to  me  required  in  a  well  organized  and  well  managed  system  6t 
public  schools.  It  belongs,  of  course,  to  school  boards  to  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  these  examinations. 

Good  teachers,  who  know  what  is  best  to  be  taught  and  how  to  teach 
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it,  have  a  right  to  an  examination  of  their  schools  by  competent  exam- 
iners, that  they  may  have  proof  of  the  excellence  of  their  work;  more- 
over, their  continnance  and  progress  in  well  doing  would  be  promoted 
by  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  which  the  right  sort  of  an  exam- 
ination would  afford.  Teachers  of  a  different  character,  who  have  an 
imperfect  knowledge  as, to  what  ought  to  be  taught  and  a  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  possess  little  profes- 
sional ambition,  need  frequent,  judicious  examinations  and  inspections 
to  instruct  them  in  their  duties  and  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion. 

Examinations  may  be  the  occasion  of  much  good  or  much  evil.  The 
proper  objects  and  uses  of  examinations  is  a  subject  which  demands  the 
serious  attention  of  every  one  who  is  called  to  participate  in  the  supervision 
of  educational  institutions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  utility  of  examinations 
depends  wholly  upon  the  plan  upon  which  they  are  based  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  conducted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man 
quite,  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  school  room,  but  possessed  of 
good  sense  and  right  feelings,  will  make  an  examination  very  profitable  to 
both  teacher  and  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  of  equal  or  superior 
intelligence  and  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives  may,  from  inattention 
to  the  principles  which  should  guide  his  proceedings,  produce  the  op- 
posite effect.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  depressed  and  disheartened,  in- 
stead of  being  stimulated  and  encouraged.  They  have  faithfully'  tried  to 
do  a  good  work ;  they  Icnow  they  have  done  it.  But  this  is  overlooked  or 
underestimated,  and  they  are  admonished,  gently  it  may  be,  for  not  doing  . 
something  else  which  they  could  not  do  or  which  they  did  not  know 
would  be  required  of  them. 

The  examiner  should  always  remember  that  he  is  to  a  large  extent 
shaping  the  subsequent  teaching  as  well  as  ascertaining  the  preceding. 
Teachers  are  ever  strongly  tempted,  even  against  their  better  judgment, 
to  make  their  teaching  conform  to  the  kind  of  examination  expected. 
They  cannot  be  blamed  for  adopting  such  a  course.  Indeed,  they  might 
with  greater  reason  be  blamed  for  not  doing  so,  since  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  with  the  committee,  who  themselves  examine  or  appoint 
the  examiners,  are  the  legal  trustees  of  all  interests  of  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  and  it  is  within  their  province  to  determine  what  descrip- 
tion of  instruction  shall  be  given.  Teachers  are  with  reason  expected 
to  give  satisfaction  to  their  employers  and  supervisors.  Examinations 
are  held  to  determine  how  far  this  end  has  been  attained.  But  they  do 
more.  They  virtually  indicate  what  the  examiner  thinks  the  pupil 
ought  to  know,  as  well  as  to  reveal  what  he  does  know.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  examiners  should  keep  this  fact  in  view,  and  conduct  their 
examinations  accordingly.  If  the  examiner  comes  into  the  school  every 
quarter  or  every  month  only  to  be  entertained  by  exercises  in  some 
favorite  style,  the  teacher  will  soon  find  it  convenient,  if  not  necessary, 
to  be  prepared  for  such  a  course. 

But  examinations  should  be  conducted  not  merely  with  reference  to 
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discoveriDg  what  the  pupil  knows  and  to  pointing  out  what  he  should 
know.  They  should  go  further  and  look  to  higher  results.  They  should 
seek  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  is  and  what  he  can  do;  or,  in  other  woids, 
to  see  what  discipline  of  mind  and  heart  and  body  he  has  had.  It  is 
true,  this  kind  of  examination  is  difficult  and  few  are  qualified  for  it; 
but  it  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  securing  the  highest  style  of  teaching. 
We  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  its  results 
can  be  adequately  expressed  by  percentages.  Let  our  examinations  be 
extended  into  this  higher  sphere  of  education,  and  many  teachers  will 
be  glad  to  occupy  themselves  with  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to.  But  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  teacher 
cannot  prepare  his  pupils  for  everything  in  a  limited  period  of  time. 
There  must  be  a  choice  of  subjects  in  the  general  scheme  and  there 
must  bo  a  choice  of  topics  and  methods  in  each  particular  branch.  The 
greatest  injustice  is  often  done  by  an  unfair  comparison  of  schools  in 
some  one  branch  only.  A  particular  school  may  be  immensely  superior 
to  another  in  one  branch  and  yet  be  on  the  whole  immensely  inferior 
to  it.    And  so  with  systems  of  schools. 

If  a  teacher,  in  obedience  to  direct  or  indirect  instructions  or  in  the 
absence  of  all  instructions,  has  adopted  a  certain  course  and  has  pre- 
pared his  pupils  for  one  sort  of  examination,  he  ought  not  to  be  cen- 
sured for  their  failure  when  put  to  a  totally  different  test,  which  he  could 
not  have  anticipated. 

Before  a  teacher  is  censured  for  any  supposed  deficiency,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  show  what  he  has  attempted  and  what  he  has  done  and 
to  give  his  reasons  for  his  course.  For  instance,  the  examiner  finds  that 
the  pupils  of  a  certain  school  can  recite  the  text  of  the  books  glibly 
enough,  but  that  tlieir  reasoning  faculty  has  not  been  duly  exercised 
and  trained,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  routine  of 
question  and  answer  they  are  bewildered  and  cannot  proceed.  He  is 
dissatisfied  and  suggests  that  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  think,  to 
reason,  to  investigate,  to  understand;  that  they  should  learn  things  as 
well  as  words.  But  on  inquiry  he  might,  perhaps,  find  that  his  predeces- 
sor, a  year  before,  was  displeased  for  precisely  the  opposite  reason  and 
strongly  insisted  upon  the  verbatim  recitation  of  the  words  of  the  text 
books. 

Examiners  ought  to  avoid  extreme  notions  on  the  subject  of  education. 
The  good  teacher,  who  is  master  of  his  art,  if  left  sufficiently  free,  will 
give  to  each  branch  and  eaith  department  of  education  its  proper  share 
of  attention,  neglecting  none,  making  a  hobbj'  of  none.  And  such 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  examiner,  if  he  would  make  his  examinations 
profitable. 

And,  finally,  in  examinations,  the  teacher's  individuality  should  be 
duly  respected.  1  do  not  mean  here  by  individuality  a  peculiarity  of 
opinion  or  theory  which  takes  the  liberty  to  oppose  openly  or  quietly 
ignore  the  plain  requirements  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  man* 
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agement  of  the  school  or  the  studies  to  be  taught.  !N'or  do  I  med.n  that 
oddity,  capriciousness,  whimsicality,  or  eccentricity  should  claim  indul- 
gence under  the  more  respectable  designation  of  individuality.  Nor 
would  I  allow  incompetency  to  escape  its  just  criticism  and  its  just  es- 
timate on  the  plea  of  the  rights  of  individuality.  But  what  I  mean 
is  that  it  should  not  be  insisted  on  that  each  teacher  should  do  every- 
thing in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time.  Teachers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  their  own  plans  and  pursue  their  own  methods  so  far  as 
is  consistent^  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  system,  provided  that  the 
desired  results  are  produced. 

The  New  York  system  affords  an  admirable  example  of  wise  provis- 
ion for  what  we  have  designated  as  the  general  supervisory  examina- 
tion. The  chief  superintendent  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  assistants,  who  are  made  responsible  to  him  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  this  service.  The  number  of  assistant  superintendents  at  the 
present  time  is  seven.  Almost  the  whole  time  of  these  officers  is  de- 
voted to  this  service,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  by  long  experience 
acquired  great  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  work. 

AU  schools  and  classes  under  the  charge  of  the  board  of  edncation  are  examined 
by  these  officers  at  least  once  during  the  school  year.  In  these  examinations  a  care- 
ful and  patient  inquiry  is  made  into  the  discipline,  progress  in  study,  punctuality  of 
pnpils,  care  of  text  books,  ventilation  —  in  short,  everything  that  characterizes  effi- 
cient management  and  makes  an  excellent  school. —  (Report  of  City  Superintendent 
Hon.  John  Jasper,  1882.) 

During  the  year  1882  2,500  classes  were  examined  in  this  manner. 
For  each  class  a  blank  is  filled  by  the  examiner  giving  the  result  of  the 
examination  in  each  branch  of  instruction  and  in  the  matter  of  disci- 
pline. There  is  also  for  each  school  a  blank  to  be  filled,  indicating  the 
character  of  the  principaPs  general  management.  The  grades  of  excel- 
lence are  indicated  not  by  figures,  but  by  the  following  words:  Excel- 
lent, Oood,  Fair,  Indifferent,  Bad.  The  blank  so  filled  and  signed  by  the 
examiner  becomes  the  official,  authoritative  report  of  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  class  and  the  merit  and  standing  of  the  teacher  or  princi- 
pal. These  reports  are  submitted  to  the  superintendent  and  recorded 
under  his  direction  for  the  use  of  the  board.  If  a  report' is  unsatisfac- 
tory the  teacher  is  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  who  points  out  the 
deficiency  and  appoints  a  time  for  another  examination,  allowing  a 
reasonable  interval  for  another  trial  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
general  results  are  tabulated  and  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
city  superintendent. 

This  plan  of  examination  an(^  inspection  is  no  novelty  in  the  New 
York  system.  It  is  as  old  as  the  system  itself.  It  was  so  wisely  con- 
trived at  the  outset  that  the  experience  of  more  than  two-score  years 
has  suggested  no  essential  modification  of  its  features.  In  this  respect 
New  York  has  not  only  been  superior  to  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
country,  but  has  been  at  least  equal  to  the  foremost  cities  abroad.    In 
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8uch  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  single  officer  to  make  personally 
the  requisite  detailed  general  examinations  and  reports.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  any  practical  steps  were  taken  to- 
wards remedying  this  defect,  although,  during  this  period,  the  system 
was  greatly  developed  and  improved  in  almost  every  other  respect.  It 
is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  the  devotion  and  ability  of  the  corps  of 
masters,  who  had  been  made  really  supervising  principals  in  1866,  were 
such  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  necessity  of  a  general  supervi- 
sory examination  in  detail.  The  present  system  of  supervisory  examina- 
tion has  been  in  operation  eight  years  with  no  essential  modification. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  supervisor  and  the  functions  assigned 
to  it  have  been  referred  to  under  the  head  ^^Supervision."  The  super- 
visors, six  in  number,  are  required  to  make  a  general  examination  of 
all  the  schools  at  least  once  a  year,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  condition 
and  the  standing  of  the  teachers,  and  to  i*ecord  the  results  for  the  uae 
of  the  school  board.  The  supervisors  divided  the  city  into  six  districts, 
to  correspond  with  their  own  number,  each  assuming  the  princip^d 
charge  of  one  of  these  districts  for  supervisory  duties.  They  also 
divided  the  studies  in  all  grades  into  six  groups,  each  supervisor  as- 
suming special  responsibilities  in  regard  to  one  of  these  gronps.  Bat 
no  general  system  of  supervisory  examination,  properly  so  called,  was 
devised  or  attempted  to  be  carried  out.  The  plan  of  record  adopted  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  regulations  was  to  record  in  a  book,  for 
the  use  of  the  board,  against  the  name  of  each  teacher,  an  estimate, 
graded  on  a  scale  of  three,  of  ability  in  teaching,  and  an  estimate,  on  a 
similar  scale,  of  ability  in  disciplining,  these  estimates  being  authen- 
ticated by  no  supervisor's  signature.  Each  supervisor  adopted  such  a 
course  as  he  saw  fit  for  obtaining  information  upon  which  to  base  his 
estimate  of  the  standing  of  teachers.  The  schools  were  visited  by  the 
supervisors  at  pleasure.  If  a  supervisor  saw  fit  to  examine  a  class  in 
one  or  more  branches,  he  did  so.  Sometimes  the  advice  of  a  principal 
would  be  sought  as  to  the  ability  of  teachers  under  his  charge.  5fo 
teacher  was  allowed  to  know  the  estimate  of  ability  standing  against 
his  name.  Although  this  system  has  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of 
eight  years,  there  is  believed  to  be  no  existing  evidence  that  any  one 
class  has  ever  yet  received  a  single  appropriate  supervisory  examina- 
tion. The  superintendent  has  no  responsibility  whatever  in  connection 
with  the  supervisory  examinations. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  system  has  been  a  regrettable  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  teachers.  Another  result  ha^  been  that  the  board  has  not 
been  furnished  with  the  needed  authentic  information  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  indhidual  schools  as  to  any  one  branch  of  instmction. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Promotion  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  a  lower 
class  to  a  higher  one  in  the  same  school  and  (2)  the  tranafer  of  papfla 
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from  a  school  of  a  lower  grade  to  a  school  of  a  higher  grade.  The  man- 
agement of  promotions  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  school  ecou- 
6my. 

There  appears  to  be  no  one  well  defined  and  generally  approved  plan 
of  promotions  in  our  city  systems  of  schools,  and  there  are  probably  few 
cities  where  the  mode  of  conducting  examinations  is  the  same  in  the 
schools  of  the  different  grades.  As  to  the  frequency  of  promotions  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  greater  number  of  schools  the  transfer  of  pupils 
from  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher  takes  place  annually ;  and  prob- 
ably there  is  no  system  where  the  work  assigned  to  a  class  is  intended 
for  more  than  one  year  of  study.  The  period  of  one  year  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  the  maximum  interval  between  the  regular  pro- 
motions of  classes.  This  period  is  found  by  experience  to  work  well  in 
high  schools  and  in  the  upper  grades  of  grammar  schools,  and  especially 
in  the  highest  grade.  But  where  it  is  carried  through  all  the  grades  of 
the  grammar  and  primary  school  it  is  found- to  be  attended  with  grave 
inconveoiences  and  e\dls,  even  when  transfers  are  made  with  a  good 
degree  of  care  and  professional  skill.  The  lower  classes  are  invariably 
crowded;  a  considerable  percentage  of  pupils  is  kept  waiting  a  long 
period  for  admission,  while  there  are  many  seats  in  classes  above  ren- 
dered vacant  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  before  completing  the  course; 
the  time  for  promotion  is  too*  distant  to  operate  with  much  force  on  the 
minds  of  the  younger  pupils  as  a  stimulant  to  application  and  merito- 
rious conduct;  in  numerous  cases  the  principal  finds  himself  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  alternatives  of  transferring  pupils  not  properly 
qualified  to  enter  the  higher  class  or  subjecting  them  to  all  the  disagree- 
able consequences  of  a  repetition  of  a  whole  year's  course  by  refusing 
them  promotion.  To  get  rid  of  the  evils  which  inevitably  result  from 
the  plan  of  uniform  yearly  promotions,  some  cities,  going  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  have  reduced  the  interval  between  promotions  to  a  fourth 
of  a  school  year,  that  is,  about  fifty  days.  St.  Louis  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  experimenting  with  this  plan.  In  this  city,  although 
the  grades  or  classes  correspond  to  the  years  of  schooling,  as  in  most 
other  cities,  each  grade  is  broken  into  four  subgrades,  corresponding 
to  the  quarters  of  the  school  time.  This  expedient  has  been  resorted 
to  in  order,  by  reducing  the  intervals  between  the  classes  to  a  minimum, 
to  facilitate  individual  promotions,  and  give  the  bright,  capable  pupils, 
a  chance  to  go  on,  leaving  behind  those  who  are  more  slow  and  indo- 
lent. The  point  aimed  at  is  to  give  flexibility  to  the  graded  system 
and  maintain  the  desired  closeness  of  grading  in  classes  by  frequent 
reclassification,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
by  unduly  restraining  the  foremost  pupils  and  unduly  urging  forward 
the  hindmost. 

As  the  reclassification  takes  place  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  it  is  con- 
sidered no  great  hardship  for  the  poorer  scholars  in  the  class  to  repeat 
the  coarse,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  very  best  pupils  are 
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enabled  at  times  to  skip  a  class,  and  by  tbi&  means  to  shorten  the  time 
required  for  completing  the  curriculum.  Quarterly  promotions  in  all 
the  elementary  grades  necessitate,  of  course,  quarterly  graduations  aad 
quarterly  transfers  of  graduates  to  the  high  school.  If  this  plan  were 
carried  out  in  the  high  school,  it  would  involve  the  necessity  of  greatly 
multiplying  the  number  of  the  classes  and  of  quarterly  graduations 
corresponding  to  the  quarterly  admissions.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Although  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  school  four  times  in  the  year, 
namely,  at  the  end  of  each  school  quarter,  in  November,  January,  April, 
and  June,  graduation  takes  place  only  twice,  at  the  middle  and  close 
of  the  school  year ;  so  that  pupils  admitted  at  the  end  of  two  successive 
quarters  are  brought  to  the  same  stage  of  advancement  or  at  least  to  the 
same  class  before  graduation. 

This  interesting  experiment  in  the  management  of  promotions  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Long,  for  1880-^81,  as  follows : 

In  oar  schools  each  grade  represents  the  work  that  can  be  acoomplished  by  the  av- 
erage pupil  in  one  year ;  bnt  no  effort  is  made  to  advance  popils  or  elaaseH  beyond 
their  ability.  No  attempt  is  made  to  reach  the  end  of  the  first  quarter's  work  of  any 
grade  at  the  close  of  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  year,  or  the  second  quarter's  work  at 
the  close  of  the  second  ten  weeks,  &c. ;  hence,  classes  are  at  various  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement at  all  times  throughout  the  entire  coyrse.  In  one  of  our  eigbteen-ioom 
schools,  for  instance,  there  are  at  least  thirty-six  classes,  no  two  beingequally  advanced. 
In  the  lower  and  intermediate  grades  these  classes  are  separated  by  intervals  of  from 
five  to  ten  weeks.  Bright,  industrious  pupils,  who  show  an  ability  to  advance  nioie 
rapidly  than  the  remainder  of  the  class,  can  be  placed  in  the  next  higher  claas,  and 
those  who  fall  behind  for  any  reason  can  enter  the  next  lower  class.  This  system  also 
makes  it  possible  to  reclassify  pupils  and  organize  classes  at  any  time.  Promotions 
can  be  made  whenever  a  pupil  or  a  class  has  completed  a  given  amount  of  work.  Xo 
gifted  pupil  is  held  back  and  no  dull  pupil  is  pushed  beyond  his  abiUty.  The  eight 
gra<lcs  of  the  district  school  course  are  completed  by  many  pnpils  in  much  less 
than  eight  years,  while  those  who  require  more  time  are  not  compelled  to  go  back 
over  an  entire  year's  work  whenever  they  fail  to  make  the  required  examination 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade.  The  number  of  classes  in  the  school,  ts 
well  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  can  be  increased  or  decreased  whenever 
occasion  requires,  without  injustice  or  injury'  to  the  individual  pupils.  The  acoesnon 
of  pupils  frcfiuently  causes  a  class  to  become  too  large  or  the  withdrawals  from 
school  may  deplete  the  number  so  that  a  class  becomes  too  small.  In  the  first  case 
there  can  bo  a  readjustment  by  advancing  the  more  mature  pupils  to  the  next  higher 
class  ;  in  the  latter  case,  by  promoting  to  the  class  the  brighter  pupils  ftt>in  the  next 
lower  chiMs  or  by  breaking  up  the  class  and  distributing  its  members  among  other 
classes  suiting  their  ability. 

It  is  evident  that  tins  plan  affords  an  efffectual  remedy  for  the  cast 
iron  rigidity  of  the  graded  system  as  administered  in  very  many  cities 
where  only  annual  promotions  «are  made,  by  written  examinations,  witb 
questions  furnished  by  the  superintendent,  the  percentage  for  passing 
being  iixvd  beforehand  and  the  pupils  in  each  room,  nnder  a  single 
teacher,  being  always  kept  in  the  same  grade  and  class,  that  is,  "com- 
])any  front  *'  lUit  the  St.  Louis  system,  while  it  insures  sufficient  flexi- 
bility by  fnMiP.oDcy  of  class  promotion  combined  with  individual  promo- 
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tion,  is  not  without  liability  to  abase.  While  the  "company  front" 
plan,  pure  and  simple,  even  when  well  administered,  injuriously  impedes 
the  progress  of  the  more  talented  scholars,  and  over- worries  the  slower 
ones  in  trying  to  make  them  keep  step,  and  then  condemns  too  many  of 
them  to  loiter  over  the  same  course  another  year,  the  St.  Louis  plan, 
on  the  other  hand,  unless  carefully  watched  and  judiciously  handled, 
ii  liable  to  hurry  forward  too  rapidly  or  at  least  not  suf&ciently  check 
the  nervous,  bright,  and  ambitious  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave 
the  phlegmatic,  dull,  and  unambitious  ones  too  much  at  liberty  to  take 
their  own  time  for  completing  the  course. 

The  Boston  plan  of  promotion  may  be  regarded  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween these  two  extreme  types.  In  the- primary  schools  the  pupils  are 
promoted  semiannually  from  class  to  class,  mostly  by  classes,  and  also 
semiannually  to  the  grammar  schools,  one  of  these  promotions  taking 
place  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  the  other  at  the  end  of  it.  At 
the  midyear  promotion  to  the  grammar  school,  promotion  in  the  latter 
takes  place  by  a  readjustment  of  all  the  classes,  so  far  as  is  practicable 
and  desirable.  By  this  moving-up  process  the  seats  which  have  been 
made  vacant  in  the  grammar  school  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  are 
filled,  and  room  is  thus  afforded  in  the  lowest  class  for  the  incoming 
primaries.  It  is  found,  practically,  that,  as  a  rule,  no  changes  have  to 
be  made  in  the  graduating  class,  and  few  in  the  next  one  or  two  rooms 
below  it.  At  this  midyear  promotion  in  the  grammar  school  a  good 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  making  all  the  necessary  individual  promo- 
tions, but  in  the  lowest  classes  the  promotion  is  mainly  by  class,  a  few 
individuals  remaining  in  the  rear  and  a  few  taking  a  "  double." 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  only,  pupils  are  graduated  from  the 
grammar  schools  and  promoted  to  the  high  schools.  Long  experience 
has  developed  no  practical  difficulty  in  admitting  pupils  to  the  grammar 
schools  twice  a  year  while  graduating  only  one  class  a  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  adjusting  the  classification  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  the 
pupils.  While  this  feature  of  the  plan,  which  is  substantially  that  of  the 
St.  Louis  high  school,  is  incongruous  in  theory,  in  practice  it  works  har- 
moniously and  beneficially.  In  the  high  schools  pupils  are  promoted 
annually  on  examination  and  scholarship  record.  The  principals  are 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge  from  class 
to  class ;  and  also  the  grammar  school  principals  for  promotion  from  the 
primary  to  the  grammar,  the  former  being  under  their  charge  as  princi- 
pals. This  system,  which  has  been  in  oi)eration  many  years  and  is  a 
curious  historical  growth,  not  the  invention  of  any  theorist,  has  on  the 
whole  worked  very  satisfactorily.  The  imperfections  in  its  working 
could  be  easily  cori'ected  by  a  competenl  superintendent  invested  with 
the  requisite  authority.  What  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  its  working 
has  been  due  mostly  to  the  nnwilliugness  of  the  principals  and  teachers 
to  break  up  the  ^< company  front  ^  in  exceptional  cases,  and  put  pupils 
of  two  unequal  degrees  of  ad vancement  in  the  same  school  room,  under 
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one  teacher — that  is,  to  do  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  done  what 
the  St.  Louis  plan  does  universally.  This  plan,  while  it  is  less  rigid 
than  the  "company  front '^  plan  on  the  one  hand,  has  on  the  other  leaf 
of  the  "go-as-you-please''  in  it  than  that  of  St.  Louis.  A  few  years 
ago  an  unfortunate  mania  for  experimenting,  without  sufficient  reganl 
to  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  opinions  of  the  wise,  led  to  the  abol- 
ishing of  this  plan  of  semiannual  promotions  and  to  the  snbstitntioo 
therefor  of  the  annual  promotion.  The  result  has  not  been  a  success, 
and  the  semiannual  plan  has  been  restored.  The  same  experimenting 
mania  took  the  promotion  of  the  primary  pupils  to  the  grammar  schools 
from  the  hands  of  the  principals  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  su- 
pervisors, who,  for  this  purpose,  made  use  of  a  rigid  written  examina- 
tion, although  the  pupils  should  be  only  eight  years  of  age.  This  latter 
innovation  has  proved  as  unsatisfactory  in  results  as  it  is  nnpedagogi- 
cal  in  principle. 

In  New  York  the  system  of  promotion  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Bos- 
ton, the  promotions  ftt)m  the  grammar  to  the  high  school  and  the  class 
promotions  in  the  latter  being  annual,  while  the  class  promotions  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  and  the  promotions  from  the  former  schools  to 
the  latter  are  semiannual. 

The  provisions  respecting  promotions  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  are  so  unexceptionable  in  character  that  I  quote  them  here  as 
a  model  worthy  of  general  imitation: 

The  principals  of  tbe  schools  shall  examine  all  their  classes  in  the  prescribed 
branches  of  study  at  least  twice  a  year,  namely,  immediately  before  each  regnlar  pro- 
motion, and  record  the  results  of  the  same  in  a  hook  kept  for  that  purpose.  A  report 
of  all  such  examinations  shall  be  sent  to  the  city  snperinteDdent,  who  shall  have  it 
recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  adjectives  t4>  be  used  by  the  princi- 
pals in  snch  examination  shall  be  the  same  as  those  made  use  of  by  the  superintend- 
ent under  the  by-laws. 

Promotions  shall  be  made  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools  semiannnally, 
and  not  of  tenor,  except  by  the  written  permission  of  the  city  superintendent ;  and  no 
pupil  shall  be  pi'omotcd  from  any  primary  school  unless  examined  in  all  the  studies 
prescribed  for  the  first  grade  of  the  conrse  of  instrnction  for  primary  schools  and 
found  qualified  by  the  principal  of  the  department  into  which  the  promotion  is  to  be 
mado,  and,  when  found  qualified,  such  pupils  shall  be  promoted  withont  delay.  Pnpils 
may  be  transferred  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools  before  completing  the 
first  primary  school  grade  with  the  consent  of  the  committee  on  course  of  study  and 
school  books  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  city  superintendent,  to  whom  appli- 
cation may  be  made  by  the  trustees  in  any  ward,  showing  that  said  transfer  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  reliovc  the  crowded  condition  of  any  primary  school  and  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  classes  of  the  grammar  8<'liools.  Pupils  thus  transferred  to  any  gram- 
mar school  shall,  however,  be  taught  in  the  primary  grade  nutil  regularly  promoted 
from  the  same, but  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  regular  attendance  of  the  grammar 
school. 

I  conchide  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  topic  with  the  following  sum- 
marized suggestions: 

(1)  For  the  lower  grades  annual  promotion  is  not  sufficiently  fireqaent. 

(2)  The  quarterly  promotion  is  perhaps  too  frequent,  especially  if  oar- 
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ried  through  all  the  grammar  school  grades,  necessitating  quarterly 
graduation  from  the  grammar  school  and  quarterly  admission  to  the 
high  school. 

(3)  Better  than  either  of  these  extremes  is  the  plan  of  semiannual 
promotions  in  the  lower  grades  and  annual  in  the  upper. 

(4)  It  should  be  understood  that  a  division  (that  is,  tbe  body  of  the 
pupils  in  one  room  under  one  teacher)  may  be  composed  of  pupils 
lielonging  to  two  different  grades  or  classes,  if  the  just  classification 
requires  such  an  arrangement.  ^ 

(5)  Promotions  should  be  made  both  by  classes  and  individually. 

(6)  In  determining  the  qualification  of  the  pupil  for  promotion,  his 
mental  capacity,  physical  condition,  and  age  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  well  as  his  scholastic  attainments;  the  examiner  should  ask 
himself,  Is  this  puinl  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  tbe  next  clan's  with- 
out injury  to  himself  f 

(7)  Promotion  should  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  predetermined 
percentage  of  examination  results.  Promotion  from  class  to  class 
should  bo  ma<le  by  the  principal. 

(8)  Promotions  of  primary  scholars,  comprising  pupils  from  five  to 
eight  or  eight  and  a  half  years  of  age,  should  not  be  made  to  depend  on 
the  results  of  a  written  examination. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

By  exhibition  is  meant  the  public  occasion  of  the  graduating  exercises 
of  a  school.  Exhibitions  are  probably  in  vogue  in  nearly  all  public 
schools  where  graduating  diplomas  are  given.  Bnt.public  occasions  in 
the  more  important  city  schools,  marking  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
were  not  uncommon  before  the  public  school  diploma  came  into  use. 
They  were  sometimes  called  annual  public  examinations  as  well  as  ex- 
hibitions. In  former  times,  these  occasions,  by  whatever  name  desig- 
nated, partook  largely  of  the  nature  of  an  examination.  In  some  parts  • 
of  New  England  in  the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  this  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  clergyman  to  attend  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  in 
his  parish  or  town  and  to  question  pupils  on  the  Assembly's  Catechism. 
From  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  ago  the  chief  feature  of  the  occasion  con- 
sisted in  the  examination  by  the  principal,  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
visitors,  of  the  upper  or  leaving  class  iu  the  various  branches  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  during  the  year,  this  examination  being  frequently  supple- 
mented by  questions  from  members  of  the  committee  present.  Specimens 
of  writing  and  drawing  were  banded  round  for  inspection  by  the  visitors ; 
tbe  best  readers  were  called  upon  to  read  selections  prepared  for  the 
occasion;  some  compositions  were  read,  and  if  there  were  boys  in  the 
class  some  of  them  made  declamations;  the  singing  of  simple  melodies 
by  the  pupils  was  sometimes  interspersed  ;  then  came  the  awarding  of 
medals,  where  medals  were  in  vogue,  and  the  announcement  of  distinc- 
tions ;  and  finally  remarks  were  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
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and  perhaps  other  roembers,  and  more  especially  by  the  men  of  prom- 
inenee  invited  to  be  present  for  the  purpose.  Soon  after  the  close  of 
his  presidential  term  in  1801,  John  Adams  was  invited  to  be  present 
and  deliver  the  Franklin  medals  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Centre 
School  in  Boston,  which  occupied  the  site  where  the  city  hall  now 
stands.  One  of  these  silver  medals  was  proudly  shown  me  by  its  re- 
cipient, then  about  ninety  years  of  age.  The  exhibition  is  an  instni- 
mentality  of  great  value  in  creating  and  sustaining  poblic  opinion  in 
favor  of  public  schools,  as  well  as  of  stimulating  the  pupils  to  good 
work  and  good  cx)nduct  and  perseverance  in  well  doing.  The  audi- 
ence on  these  occasions  is  largely  made  up  of  the  mothers  of  pupils 
belonging  to  the  school,  whose  interest  in  the  education  of  their  diil- 
dren  is  thus  greatly  increased.  At  an  exhibition  where  I  happened 
to  be  present,  one  of  the  speakers  enforced  with  an  apt  illustration  the 
importance  of  completing  the  course;  a  mother  present  made  her  way 
to  the  speaker  through  the  crowd  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  and, 
thanking  him  for  his  advice,  said,  ^*My  son  shall  go  through;"  and  the 
next  year  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  graduate  with  honor. 
This  incident  illustrates  one  phase  of  the  influence  of  the  exhibition. 
In  the  Paris  schools  what  w6  here  call  exhibition  is  the  occasion  of  giv- 
ing out  the  prizes  of  books  and  money  and  announcing  the  merits  of 
the  scholars  in  the  different  branches,  preceded  by  a  formal  address  by 
some  eminent  person  invited  to  preside  on  the  occasion.  One  of  these 
is  referred  to  under  the  head  of  ^^  Evening  schools."  The  great  occasion 
of  this  sort  in  France  is  the  general  concourse  (concours  g6n^ral)  which 
takes  place  annually  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Sorbonne,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  object  of  this  occasioD 
is  to  announce  the  prizes  resulting  from  the  competition  in  scholarship 
of  the  several  lyc^es  and  colleges  of  Paris  and  some  suburban  towns. 
An  address  is  made  by  the  minister;  a  Latin  discourse  is  read  by  some 
eminent  professor,  long  before  designated  for  this  honorable  service 
on  account  of  his  distinguished  scholarship;^  and  then  the  valuable 
X^rizes,  consisting  of  books*  tastefully  bound,  are  distributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful pupils.  The  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  a  boys' 
elementary  school  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  school  occaaions 
which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness.  An  eager  crowd  of  decently 
dressed  parents  occupied  every  available  inch  of  space  in  the  halL 
The  boys  were  a  set  of  compactly  built  fellows,  with  chubby  faces 
of  a  healthy  hue,  who  seemed  cool,  self  possessed,  and  respectftil  in 
their  bearing.  I  should  think  that  every  boy  had  at  least  an  honor- 
able mention  for  something.  The  prize  boys  were  called  to  the  plat- 
form to  receive  their  books,  and  the  little  crown  of  green  paper  in  imi- 
tation of  the  wreath  of  palm  was  placed  upon  their  heads  by  the  pres- 
ident or  some  person  designated  by  him  for  the  purpose. 


1  lu  ldd3  this  was  abolislied  and  a  Frencli  discourse  sabttituted. 
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No  doabt  the  exhibition  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  create  in 
the  public  mind  a  fovorable  sentiment  towards  the  schools;  but  like 
other  good  things  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  Care  should  be  taken  that  too 
much  time  is  not  spent  in  its  preparation.  The  tendency  of  the  exhibi- 
tion in  our  day  is  to  become  too  showy  and  to  degenerate  into  a  popular 
entertainment.  In  girls'  schools  dress  is  apt  to  become  too  prominent  a 
feature,  thereby  imiK)sing  a  grievous  burden  upon  the  parents  of  the 
poorer  children.  At  the  same  time  it  affords  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  the  judicious  teacher  to  develop  in  the  pupils  self  respect  and  a 
reasonable  independence  and  individuality  in  respect  to  dress,  and  to 
teach  the  shoddy  aristocracy  that  a  public  school  exhibition  is  not  a  fit 
place  to  make  a  display  of  Lyons  silks  and  many-buttoned  white  kids. 

The  dialogue  is  admissible,  both  as  an  element  of  education  and  as  a 
means  of  attracting  a  class  of  the  public  who  would  not  othenvise 
attend,  as  the  church  choir  swells  the  number  of  the  hearers  of  the  ser- 
mons 'y  but  the  comic  dialogue  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  if  at  all ; 
and  so  humorous  declamations  and  readings  are  allowable,  but  they 
should  be  choice  in  character  and  moderate  in  proportion.  The  reading 
or  reciting  of  original  compositions  by  their  authors  is  of  course  the 
supreme  performance.  Nothing  affords  so  good  a  test  as  this  of  the 
taste  and  culture  of  the  teacher,  and  perhaps  of  his  honesty,  too,  in 
rigidV  suppressing  all  plagiarisms.  The  aim  should  be  to  show  at  the 
exhibition,  as  far  as  practicable  within  the  limited  space  of  time  appro- 
priated to  such  an  occasion,  the  method  and  results  of  instruction  and 
culture.  But  the  asstbetic  side  of  the  culture  will  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  perhaps  properly,  be  made  more  prominent  than  the 
more  practical  and  scientific  side ;  this  will  be  shown  in  the  specimens 
of  drawing  and  calligraphy,  in  the  singing,  expressive  reading  and  dec- 
lamation, also  in  the  bearing  and  behavior  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the 
appropriateness  of  their  dress.  If  a  pupil  has  special  talent  in  any 
direction  opportunity  should  be  given,  if  possible,  for  the  exhibition  of 
that  talent.  I  have  known  the  master  of  a  boys'  grammar  school  to 
make  his  exhibition  extremely  attractive  by  a  judicious  application  of 
this  principle.  Now  a  boy  would  be  called  on  to  sing  a  solo  or  play  a 
tune  on  a  violin ;  at  another  time  a  boy  would  give  a  brief  specimen  of 
his  skill  in  playing  the  accordion  and  another  exhibit  his  dexterity  in 
shaking  the  ebony  clappers. 

I  have  known  the  exhibition  in  a  high  school  for  boys  to  be  held  for 
many  years  quite  strictly  to  the  presentation  of  the  method  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  branches  of  the  course ;  the  pupils  knew  beforehand 
that  they  must  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  genuine,  impromptu  examination, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  was  liable  to  be  questioned  in  public  on  any 
of  the  studies  of  the  year.  These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  few  orig- 
inal declamations.  The  exhibitions  were  always  crowded,  and  it  was 
not  strange  that  they  should  have  inspired  its  patrons  with  the  strongest 
confidence  in  the  value  of  the  school. 
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Is  some  grammar  school  exhibitioDS  a  serious  error  has  crept  in, 
namely,  that  of  briDging  upon  the  stage  pupils  of  the  primary  grades, 
and  even  the  youngest  of  these.  !N"othing  could  be  more  inappropriate. 
The  occasion  belongs  to  the  graduating  class.  Of  course  it  is  desirable 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  pupils  in  the  next  classes  below  should 
be  present  and  witness  the  exercises ;  and  it  is  allowable,  and  perhaps 
desirable,  that  one  or  two  of  the  most  proficient  pupils  in  each  of  the 
rooms  of  the  grammar  school  should  take  their  places  together  on  the 
stage  and  read  each  in  turu,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  a  brief  selec- 
tion. 

Occasionally  opposition  to  exhibitions  is  heard  in  some  quarters ; 
teachers  sometimes  become  wear^*  of  the  labor  of  preparation  and  woold 
be  glad  to  escape  the  labor  and  trouble  which  it  costs;  bnt  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  abolish  the  exhibition.  It  should  be  retained  by  all  mean», 
but  it  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  all  abuses :  it  should  not  he 
too  ambitious;  not  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  special  prepara- 
tion for  it;  its  exercises  should  consist  mainly  of  a  selection  of  per- 
formances in  the  routine  work  of  instruction ;  the  graduates  should 
not  be  called  out  and  designated  according  to  their  rank  in  the  class, 
especially  if  the  class  is  of  girls. 

RECESS  AND  NO  RECESS. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  everywhere  to  inter- 
rupt the  work  of  the  school  session,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  by  a 
recess  varying  in  length  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  During  this  re- 
cess the  pupils  are  allowed  or  required  to  pass  from  the  scbool  rooms 
into  the  open  air  of  the  school  yanl,  and  there  enjoy  as  much  freedom 
from  restraint  as  circumstances  will  ]>ermit.  In  former  times  the  recess 
was  usually  the  same  for  both  the  older  and  younger  pupils,  about  fif- 
teen minutes  at  the  middle  of  each  session.  At  present  it  is  common  to 
make  additional  provision  for  physical  exercise,  rest,  and  recreation  in 
primary  schools.  In  infant  schools,  recess  is  necessary  after  the  lafise 
of  one  hour,  and  change  of  position  and  physical  exercise  should  be  al- 
lowed as  often  as  once  in  thirty  minutes.  For  pupils  twelve  years  of 
age  and  upwards  there  may  be  allowed  a  session  of  two  hours  without 
recess,  but  such  a  session  should  be  broken  in  the  middle  by  some  phys- 
ical movements  or  rest. 

The  regulation  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  respecting  school  hours  and 
recesses  is  perhaps  as  judicious  as  can  be  devised  for  the  same  latitude^ 
and  it  has  borne  the  test  of  experience  for  a  considenible  period.  It  is, 
therefore,  introduced  hero  as  a  good  model. 

The  hours  of  tuition  and  study  shall  be  as  follows:  I>oni  September  1  to  Jaly  1, 
from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and  from  1^  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  with  fifteen  minntes  recMS  eaoh 
morning  and  afternoon.  Grades  £  and  F  shall  be  dismissed  each  aftemoon  one  hour 
earlier  than  the  time  of  closing  school  (November  2,  1874). 
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For  the  better  gaarding  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  of  grades  D,  E,  and  F  (lowest 
primary  grades)  from  ii^ary  from  too  loDg  confiuement  in  their  school  rooms,  there 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  pupils  of  those  grades,  at  the  close  of  every  recitation,  the 
space  of  five  minutes  for  calistheuic  exercises  in  the  room,  during  which  time  the 
room  shall  be  well  ventilated,  and  the  recitation  shall  be  shortened  for  this  purpose 
(November  7,  1853). 

In  some  cities  the  teachers  are  forbidden  todeprive  children  of  recess 
as  a  panishnient,  and  it  would  be  well  if  this  rale  were  universal. 

In  many  cities  the  afternoon  session  for  the  grammar  and  primary 
grades  has  been  shortened  to  two  hours  and  the  general  outdoor  recess 
dispensed  with  in  the  former.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  go  too  far  in  lengthening  vacations,  multiplying  holidays, 
and  shortening  sessions ;  but  school  boards  are  not  likely  to  find  any 
difficulty  in  persuading  teachers  and  pupils  to  submit  cheerfully  to 
farther  changes  in  this  direction.  The  experienced  inspector  knows 
very  well  that  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  tone  and  discipline  of  a  school 
than  is  afforded  by  the  manner  in  which  the  recess  is  conducted.  In  a 
first  rate  school  he  finds  here  and  there  a  pupil  excused  from  recess  for 
the  day  for  good  reasons;  he  notices  that  every  signal  is  instantly 
obeyed,  that  the  marching  is  orderly  and  rapid,  while  the  gait  is  natural 
and  easy ;  he  observes  with  pleasure  that  in  the  yard  the  oversight  of 
the  teacher  or  teachers  in  charge  is  vigilant  and  constant,  and  that  the 
boLsterousness  and  activity  of  play  are  repressed  only  so  far  as  is  re- 
quired by  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  neighbors  and  the  safety  of 
the  pupils  from  personal  injury,  while  both  noise  and  play  are  instantly 
checked  by  the  signal  therefor ;  and,  finally,  that  on  returning  to  their 
rooms  the  papils  lose  no  time  in  getting  down  to  work. 

Wliat  adrill,  what  a  recreation  and  rest,  what  an  exhilaration  in  all 
this!  An  interraption  to  study  f  Ten,  fifteen  minutes  so  spent,  time 
lostf  Say,  rather,  it  is  fire  to  the  engine,  wind  to  the  canvas.  But, 
aside  from  considerations  of  recreation  and  rest,  the  recess  is  an  impera- 
tive physiological  necessity,  and  in  this  necessity  is  found  the  explana- 
tion of  its  universality. 

The  universal  conviction  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  the  recess  has 
prompted  school  authorities  to  provide  as  large  lots  as  possible  on  which 
to  erect  school-houses.  Immense  sacrifices  have  been  made  for  this  ob- 
ject in  all  the  more  advanced  educating  countries.  The  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  playground  have,  in  fact,  come  to  be  a  tolerably  reliable 
indication  of  the  liberality  of  a  community  in  respect  to  its  schools. 

Like  other  good  things,  the  recess  is  liable  to  abuse.  By  injudicious 
and  inefiicient  management  its  good  efiect  may  be  largely  offset  by 
attendant  evils.  To  avoid  the  possible  or  actual  evils  and  inconven- 
iences of  the  recess  it  has  been  proposed  of  late  in  some  quarters  to 
abolish  the  general  recess  altogether,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  all  school  playgrounds  which  have  been  acquired  at  such 
an  enormous  expense.  This  no  recess  plan  has  actually  been  intro- 
duced into  several  cities  and  towns  in  New  York,  and  two  at  least  in 
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New  England.^  The  substitate  consists  in  sabstaDce  of  a  shorteniDg  of 
the  sessions,  permission  of  the  pupils  to  leave  the  room  individually,  and 
indoor  calisthenics  and  marching. 

The  precise  program  of  this  plan  is  as  follows :  In  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  the  morning  session  begins  at  9  o'clock  and  closes  at 
11.30  and  the  afternoon  session  begins  at  1.30  and  closes  at  3.30.  The 
three  lower  grades  are  dismissed  in  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  In  these 
schools  the  mid-session  recess,  ns  it  may  be  termed,  for  papils  to  go  out 
together  into  the  yard,  is  dispensed  with,  but  at  10.15  in  the  morning  and 
at  2.30  in  the  afternoon  five  minutes  are  devoted  to  physical  exercises 
and  marching,  in  every  school  room,  while  the  windows  are  thrown  open 
sufticiently  to  change  the  air  of  the  room.  There  are  also,  in  some  of 
the  grades  at  least,  other  brief  intervals  of  rest  and  change  of  position. 

The  objections  raised  by  the  advocates  of  this  strange  and  surprising 
innovation  against  the  recess  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  iiyadicious 
and  inefficient  school  discipline  and  school  management.  At  recesses 
managed  as  I  have  seen  them  in  many  a  school,  and  notably  of  late  in 
Denver,  how  little  would  one  find  of  bullying,  moral  contamination, 
personal  injury,  exposure  to  colds,  or  occasion  for  discipline !  The  de- 
mand for  the  abolition  of  recess  must  be  adjudged  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness. The  enemies  of  the  school  system  have  already  so  charged,  and 
their  charge  is  well  founded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  claimed 
for  the  no  recess  plan  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  this  plan  is 
carried  out  by  efficient  and  judicious  teachers. 

Should  the  recess  degenerate  into  a  nuisance  the  remedy  would  lie, 
not  in  abolishing  the  recess^  but  in  reforming  it  by  changing  the  man- 
agement and  arrangements  of  the  school.  The  bungler  destroys  instead 
of  reforming;  the  master  reforms  instead  of  destroying. 

The  no  recess  plan  is  based  on  the  flower-pot  theory  of  edncation, 
which  finds  little  justification  in  experience.  The  way  to  educate  a 
youth  so  that  he  shall  have  a  sound  and  strong  moral  character  is  not 
to  isolate  him,  but  to  teach  him  how  to  meet  and  successfully  resist 
temptation. 

The  recess  question  has  been  set  in  its  true  light  by  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,^  in  an  able  and  sound  piec^  of  pedagogy,  the  substance  of  which 
is  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs  quoted  from  its  conclusion: 

The  recess  has  been  established  by  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  past  sohool  manage^ 
incnt,  and  it  seems  to  meet  certain  physiological  requirements  of  the  young  and  grow- 
ing individuals  fur  whom  it  is  appointed  in  a  better  manner  than  any  other  device  yet 
proposed  can  do. 

The  moral  argument  used  against  recess  applies  against  association  in  coming  to 
school  an<l  in  returning  from  it,  as  well  as  in  remainiug  at  the  noon  intermiflfiion,  bol 
is  not  of  force  where  it  is  used,  because  the  recess  is  the  only  interval  where  the  pnpil 
is  out  of  school  and  yet  completely  under  the  control  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
has  no  other  opportunity  so  good  as  the  recess  wherein  to  teach  the  papils  to  treat 

*  Rochester,  Troy,  Albany,  Oswego,  Newburgh,  Woborn,  and  Newport. 
^Journal  of  PMucation,  June  28,  1883. 
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one  another  politely,  by  repressing  the  rudeness,  personal  violence,  profanity,  and 
obscenity  that  will  break  oat,  bat  mast  be  eradicated.  Before  school,  after  school, 
and  at  the  noon  intermission  the  province  of  the  teacher's  aathority  overlaps  that  of 
the  parent,  and  the  power  of  the  teacher  is  lamed. 

Bot,  even  were  the  influence  of  the  recess  an  immoral  and  dangeroos  one,  the  ne- 
oeesities  of  physiological  laws  and  of  the  personal  aathority  of  the  teacher  depend  so 
much  on  the  observaace  of  recess  that  the  direct  moral  evil  (were  it  far  greater  than 
supposed)  would  be  insigniflcant  in  comparison  to  the  evil  from  the  other  soarce, 
which  endangers  the  whole  moral  structure  of  the  school. 

The  no  recess  plan  is  a  contrivance  which  relieves  teachers  from 
trouble  and  i*espon8ibility  to  the  detriment  of  the  pupils,  and  yet  it  is 
a  contrivance  of  such  a  nature  as  to  secure  the  general  approval  of 
teachers  and  pupils;  hence  the  testimony  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  its 
favor  should  be  taken  with  lar^e  allowance  or  thrown  out  altogether. 

This  reactionary  movement  against  the  recess  is  probably  owing,  in 
the  main,  to  the  sweeping  substitution  of  women  for  men  as  teachers  and 
principals  even  of  large  mixed  schools.  The  oversight  and  manage- 
ment of  grammar  school  boys  at  recess  is  a  duty  for  which  women  are 
not  well  adapted,  which  they  usually  perform  with  reluctance,  and  from 
which  they  naturally  desire  to  be  relieved. 

The  true  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  evils  of  recess,  is  not  the  no  recess 
plan,  but  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  judicious  male  teach- 
ers to  manage  the  recess  of  boys  in  a  proper  manner. 

Dr.  Hancock,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  speaking 
of  this  subject  in  his  report,  remarked  as  follows: 

The  best  ventilated  school  building  ever  constracted  is  not  so  well  provided  with 
pure  air  as  all  outdoors;  and  no  throwing  up  of  wiudows,  no  free  gymnastics  iudoors, 
can  compensate  for  spontaneous  and  exhilarating  exercise  in  the  unrestricted  atmos- 
phere of  the  playground. 

In  the  latest  report  (1883)  of  Mr.  George  Howland,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Chicago,  an  experiment  in  the  mode  of  conducting  recess 
is  mentioned  as  follows : 

In  many  of  the  schools  a  change  has  been  made  with  excellent  results,  the  pupils 
of  the  first  floor  passing  out  and  returning  to  their  rooms,  and  then  those  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  floors  in  sucession.  By  this  method  time  is  saved  to  the  individual 
classes,  the  smaller  children  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  larger  ones,  the  school 
yard  is  much  less  crowded,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil  relieved  of  much  annoyance. 

AGE  IN  SCHOOLING. 

With  remarkable  uniformity  the  organization  of  our  city  school  systems 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  pupils  should  terminate  their  elementary 
instruction  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years — that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth year.  This  is  a  just  and  wise  assumption;  it  has  its  foundation 
in  reason  and  experience.  In  France  and  England  pupils  are  expected 
to  finish  the  elementary  course  one  year  earlier.  But  it  is  believed  to  be 
understood  in  those  countries  that  this  limitation  is  only  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement, and  that  in  the  near  future  the  elementary  instruction  will  be 
extended  over  another  year's  course.    In  the  other  leading  educational 
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coautrieB  of  Europe  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year  is  quite  uni- 
formly fixed  upon  a«  the  age  for  going  out  of  the  elementary'  school.  In 
regard  to  this  matter  our  systems  are  no  doubt  in  theory  right.  Fourteen 
is  undoubtedly  the  true  age  for  the  girl  and  boy  alike  to  take  the  first 
new  departure  in  life,  either  by  entering  upon  a  high  school  course,  a 
course  in  industrial  training  (either  theoretical  or  practical),  or  by  en- 
gngiug  in  some  manual  occupation  to  earn  a  livelihood.  And  this 
limitation  seems  to  be  determined  by  three  considerations: 

(1)  The  mass  of  pupils  must  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  work  of  their 
hands.  That  being  the  case,  experience  has  proved  that  on  the  average 
fourteen  is  the  best  age  for  beginning  the  apprenticeship  to  manual 
labor.  As  a  rule  the  longer  pupils  are  kejit  in  school  after  this  period 
the  less  inclined  will  they  be  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  drudgery  of 
manual  labor. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  fair  schooling  advantages  up  to  this  age  will 
afi'ord  that  degree  of  instruction  which  it  is  considered  obligatory  on 
the  part  of  the  state  to  insure  to  all  youth. 

(3)'  If  properly  instructed  in  the  elementary  course,  the  pupil  is  suffi- 
ciently equipped,  both  in  respect  to  acquirements  and  mental  develop- 
ment, to  grapple  with  the  more  scientific  course  of  instruction  provided 
in  the  high  school. 

But,  although  right  in  theory,  our  systems  fall  far  short  of  conformity 
to  this  ideal  standard.  On  the  one  hand,  the  vast  majority  of  pupils 
are  withdrawn  from  school  before  reaching  this  age  and  before  acquir- 
ing a  competent  elementary  education.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  pupils  of  both  sexes  still  enrolled  in  the  grammar  schools  who  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen  or  even  seventeen  years  of  age.^  This  ought  not  to 
be;  where  pupils  cannot  and  do  not  finish  the  grammar  school  coarse 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  making  due  allowance  for  exceptional  cases, 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  system.  I 
say  system^  meaning  thereby  the  agencies  above  and  beyond  the  control 
of  individual  teachers,  primarily  the  administration  and  supervision  and 
secondarily  the  programs,  text  books,  methods  of  teaching,  required 
classification,  examinations,  promotions,  and  graduations* 

INSUFFICIENCY  OF  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  rapid  growth  of  city  population  has  made  it  very  difflciilt  for 
many  cities  to  keep  pace  in  the  supply  of  school  sittings  with  the  in- 
crease of  children  waiting  to  be  instructed  in  the  schools.  So  great  is 
this  diiliculty  in  not  a  few  important  cities  that  inadequacy  of  school 
accommodations  has  become  a  chronic  evil.  As  a  mitigation  of  this 
evil  the  makeshift  has  been  resorted  to  of  limiting  the  attendance  of  a 
])ortion  of  the  pupils  to  one  session  a  day.    In  respect  to  this  matter 


>  In  Boston  2,800  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age  in  grammar  BchooUk— '(Sfverin* 
ten  dent's  report,  1883.) 
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the  annual  report  for  1883  of  the  president  of  the  Chicago  school  boards 
Mr.  Norman  Bridge,  speaks  as  follows : 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in  school  accommodations  during  the  year, 
by  reason  of  the  opening  of  new  buildings,  there  were  3,675  more  pupils  than  the 
previoas  year  who  oonld  gain  admittance  to  school  but  half  of  each  day,  the  total 
number  thus  deprived  of  their  full  school  privileges  being  12,919. 

In  referring  to  the  same  subject  the  president  of  the  New  York  board, 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Walker,  says  in  his  report  of  1831 : 

At  the  present  time  the  school  population  of  this  city  exceeds  available  school  ac- 
commodations by  several  thousands.  •  *  *  Many  of  those  who  think  New  York 
public  schools  cost  too  much  are  not  aware  that  at  the  present  time  the  compulsory 
education  act  and  the  act  which  declares  that  ''All  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  years''  residing  in  this  city  ''shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  of 
the  common  schools  therein''  cannot  be  enforced  in  some  parts  of  the  city  because 
the  schools  are  not  large  enough  or  numerous  enough  to  hold  all  the  scholars  who 
wish  to  enter  them.  During  the  year  1881  9,169  children  were  refused  admission  to 
the  schools  for  want  of  room  to  hold  them. 

In  Philadelphia  the  insufficiency  has  grown  to  alarming  proportions. 
The  president  of  the  board,  Hon.  Edward  T.  Steele,  states  in  his  report 
for  1882 : 

When  each  of  the  sections  was  requested  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  tho  adiiitioual 
buildings  required,  it  was  made  clear  that  over  a  million  dollars  were  necessary  to 
provide  the  buildings  called  for  by  these  estimates.  •  •  •  There  remain  [of  chil- 
dren between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  inclusive]  60,000  children  more  than  appear  on 
our  records  of  school  attendance.  With  the  most  liberal  estimate  of  children  attend- 
ing private  schools,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  children  who  are 
not  attending  school  and  for  whum  there  are  no  accommodations. 

The  superintendent  of  the  same  city,  Mr.  James  MacA lister,  in  a  more 
recent  report,  says : 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  there  are  at  least  20,000  young  children  in  Philadelphia  who 
do  not  attend  school  because  there  is  not  room  enough  for  them  in  the  public  schools, 
and  the  number  may  be  much  greater. 

Passing  now  to  the  Pacific  coast,  we  find  that  in  San  Francisco,  a 
city  noted  in  former  years  for  liberality  in  public  school  matters,  the 
situation  is  no  better  than  in  the  cities  already  referred  to.  In  his  last 
annual  report  (for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883),  Su}>erintendent  A. 
J.  Moulder  discusses  at  length  the  great  evils  suH'ered  by  the  schools 
in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  accommodations.  The  drift  of  his  re- 
marks may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotations : 

Nearly  all  our  schools  are  full  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Most  of  tbcui  are  over* 
crowded  ;  and  in  many  cases  principals,  in  their  anxiety  to  gratify  parents,  have  ad- 
mitted pupils  far  beyond  either  the  legal  or  the  reasonable  limit ;  and  still  they  come ! 
•  •  •  There  are  many  classes  in  tho  department  contaiuiug  sixty-tive,  seventy, 
seventy-Qve,  and  even  eighty  pupils,  many  of  whom  have  to  bo  packed  into  tho 
spaces  around  the  walls  and  on  the  teachers'  platforms.  •  •  •  We  need  the  sup- 
^rt  of  all  onr  citizens,  but  if  we  alienate  any  considerable  portion  by  refusing  them 
accommodations  for  their  children,  we  not  only  do  them  great  injustice,  but  wo  ex- 
cite an  antagonism  against  the  more  fortunate  who  have  secured  admission  for  their 
children.  *  •  •  Where  are  the  means  to  come  from  to  build  the  new  school-houses 
shown  to  be  imperatively  needed  f 
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To  this  vital  qaestion  the  soperiDtendent  is  able  to  give  no  satis- 
factory answer,  as  he  finds  that  the  fands  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 
are  only  safficient  to  defiray  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools ;  and  be 
strongly  deprecates  the  proposition  to  save  money  for  buildings  by  re- 
ducing the  salaries  of  teachers.  Mauy  other  cities  might  be  cited  where 
the  schools  are  suffering  from  insuf^ciency  of  accommodations ;  bat  in- 
sufficiency is  believed  to  be  the  exception  and  not  the  role.  The  city 
of  Denver  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  a  veiy  yoong 
city  of  marvellously  rapid  growth  of  population,  which  has  courageously 
and  successfully  met  the  demand  for  school  accommodations  Bofflcient 
for  all  its  schoolable  children,  and  in  quality  these  accommodations,  as 
has  been  stated  elsewhere,  are  of  the  first  order.  Among  the  cities  of 
the  first  order  St.  Louis  may  be  mentioned  as  one  which  has  sooeess- 
fully  grappled  with  the  problem  of  school  accommodations.  In  a  re- 
cent report  the  president  of  the  board  states  that  the  funds  of  the 
board  ^^are  ample  for  all  necessary  school  accommodations  required 
now  or  in  the  near  future.  •  •  •  There  is  now,  happily,  no  ques- 
tion of  the  financial  ability  of  the  board  to  provide  all  necessary  school 
facilities."  The  school  law  of  Massachusetts,  as  already  stated  under 
another  head,  empowers  school  boards  to  provide  needed  temporary 
accommodations  if  their  request  for  the  same  is  not  complied  with  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  This  provision  of  the  statutes  has  proved  a 
sure  guarantee  against  the  evil  of  insufficiency  of  accommodations. 
Where  the  school  board  is  invested  with  such  authority,  it  is  never 
necessary  to  limit  attendance  to  the  capacity  of  the  school-houses  erected 
or  to  submit  to  the  evil  of  chronic  overcrowding. 

In  Boston  it  appears  by  the  last  annual  school  report  that  the  whole 
number  of  seats  in  all  the  school-houses  was  56,730,  while  the  average 
membership — that  is,  the  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
all  the  day  schools — was  54,451,  showing  a  surplus  of  2,279  seats. 

The  rapid  growth  of  urban  population  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has 
of  course  rendered  neces8ary  a  correspondingly  rapid  increase  of  school 
accommodations,  and  although  there  are  not  a  few  cities  where  this 
necessity  has  been  only  partially  met,  on  the  other  hand,  in  general, 
cities  of  <all  classes  and  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have  made  liberal 
sacrifices  to  provide  the  requisite  school  accommodations. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Our  city  school-houses  are  at  once  our  glory  and  our  shame.  Consid- 
ering the  vast  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  edifices  derived  from  the 
voluntary  taxation  of  the  people,  considering  how  large  a  number  of 
theui  are  fairly  well  adapted  to  the  puri)08es  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, and  considering  the  still  greater  number  of  them  as  i>osses8ing 
certain  peculiar  features  of  excellence,  we  may  justly  claim  credit  for 
our  cities  on  the  score  of  what  they  have  done  in  this  direction.  And 
we  may  point  with  especial  pride  to  the  marvellous  enterprise  of  the 
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new  towns  throughout  the  West,  especially  the  far  West,  in  providing 
oommodioas  and  costly  school  buildings.  Witness  the  grand  bigh  and 
grammar  school -houses  of  Omaha  and  Denver.  Even  at  Cheyenne  the 
visitor  will  find  the  children  well  accommodated  in  a  spacious,  well  ven- 
tilated, well  lighted,  and  well  furnished  brick  scbool-house.  In  1882, 1 
found  in  the  city  of  Durango,  Colo.,  whose  oldest  dwelling  was  only 
eighteen  months  old,  a  noble  two-story  brick  school-house,  designed 
with  good  acrchitectural  taste  and  spacious  enough  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pupils. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  in  our  school  edifices,  as  they  stand 
to-day,  numerous  mistakes,  defects,  and  faults  in  matters  relating  to 
convenience,  health,  safety,  and  taste,  which  might  have  been  avoided 
and  ought  to  have  been  avoided.  The  same  money  •might  have  given 
us  much  better  school-houses,  both  in  respect  to  beauty  and  utility. 
Much  less  money  might  have  given  us  buildings  just  as  good,  not  only 
for  all  practical  purposes,  but  also  in  respect  to  architectural  effects. 
These  &cts  are  far  from  creditable  to  us  as  an  educated  people. 

No  doubt  great  progress  has  been  made  in  respect  to  city  school- 
Louses  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  To  appreciate  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  some  of  the  old  landmarks.  Horace  Mann's 
memorable  report  on  school-houses,  of  the  date  of  1838,  contains  a  plan 
of  the  Wells  grammar  school-house  in  Boston.  It  is  given  as  the  best 
known  type  of  a  city  grammar  school-house.  The  accommodations  con- 
sisted of  two  long  halls,  one  above  the  other,  each  containing  seatings 
for  two  hundred  pupils,  facing  the  windows  of  one  of  tbe  longer  sides. 
The  platform  extended  tbe  whole  length  of  this  side,  upon  the  middle 
of  which  was  placed  the  stove.  There  was  no  recitation  room,  no 
clothes  room,  and  no  appendage  whatever  to  the  large  room,  except  a 
contracted  entry  and  stairway  and  a  small  lobby  for  the  principal's  use. 
The  building  was  three  stories  high,  the  ground  story  containing  a  ward 
room  and  a  primary  school  room.  Mr.  Mann  called  attention  to  tbe  fact 
that  the  pupils  were  seated  facing  the  strong  light  and  that  the  seats  had 
no  backs.  The  desks  were  double.  This  was  the  model  scbool-house  of 
forty-five  years  ago.* 

Place  by  tbe  side  of  tbis  picture  the  best  grammar  scbool-house  of 
the  present  day,  with  its  spacious  corridors,  its  broad  and  easy  stairs, 
its  well  proportioned  and  well  lighted  class  rooms,  its  convenient  clothes 
rooms,  its  teachers'  rooms  and  wardrobes,  its  grand  assembly  ball,  its 
single  desks  and  chairs,  its  effective  heating  and  ventilating  appar  vtus, 
and  we  see  bow  great  has  been  tbe  advancement. 

Wbat  is  the  present  character  of  the  average  city  scbool-house,  the 

building  that  we  most  commonly  find  in  visiting  tbe  schools  of  any  city  f 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  tbis  average  building  is,  on  tbe  whole,  quite 

comfortable  and  commodious,  and  may  be  called  a  fairly  good  school- 

■*  — -^— ^— — . 

^  ThiB  bailding  waa  replaced  by  a  modem  stractore  in  1868. 
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bouse.  The  origin  of  its  type  may  be  traced  to  the  Qaincy  school-honse 
in  Boston,  which  was  dedicated  thirty-six  years  ago.  The  erection  of 
this  building  was  a  veritable  new  departure  in  school  architecture  in 
this  country,  being  designed  to  accommodate  a  new  type  of  organiza- 
tion ;^  up  to  this  time  the  large  hall  plan  typified  by  the  Wells  build- 
ing had  been  modified  only  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  recitation 
rooms.  The  ground  plan  of  this  building,  which  was  designed  for  boys 
only,  was  a  rectangle,  with  small  wings  on  the  longer  sides  for  entries  and 
staircases.  These  wings  were  connected  by  a  corridor  crossing  the  main 
floor,  with  doors  on  either  side  opening  into  two  school  rooms  and  two 
clothes  rooms,  the  school  rooms  being  located  in  the  comers  of  the  build- 
ing, each  being  lighted  by  four  windows  on  adjacent  sides,  two  on  a 
side.  Three  stories  contained  twelve  of  these  school  rooms,  the  fourtii 
story  was  finished  as  a  hall,  80  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high, 
with  settee  sittings  for  700  pupils.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
largest  Atlantic  cities,  the  gnimmar  school  houses  iu  the  cities  of  the 
Northern  States,  from  Maine  to  California,  are  of  this  type,  with  varioas 
modifications.  The  essential  features  consisted,  first,  in  giving  a  sep- 
arate room  to  each  teacher;  second,  in  grouping  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  rooms  in  the  same  building  to  accommodate  pupils  enough  for  a 
good  classification ;  third,  in  the  provision  of  an  assembly  hall  spacious 
enough  to  seat  all  the  pupils  accommodated  in  the  building.  Perhaps 
the  most  common  modification  of  this  plan  is  that  which  dispenses  with 
the  fourth  story  and  its  assembly  hall.  This  modification,  with  some 
minor  improvements,  was  closely  adhered  to  in  St  Louis  during  the 
superintendency  of  Dr.  Harris,  who,  in  his  final  report  of  1878-'79,  thus 
sums  up  his  views  of  the  matter : 

(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board  to  bnild  twelve-room  buildings,  three  stories  m 
height,  having  four  rooms  to  the  floor,  and  each  one  placed  in  a  comer  so  as  to  gel 
light  from  four  large  windows  placed  two  in  the  rear  of  the  pnpils  and  two  on  the  left 
side.  Of  late  it  has  become  the  practice  to  group  schools  near  each  other  on  the  same 
block,  if  possible,  and  place  the  whole  group  under  one  principal,  thus  giving  him 
charge  of  twenty  or  more  rooms.  The  school  yards  usually  contain  about  22,000 
square  feet,  of  which  about  6,000  feet  are  covered  with  the  buildings. 

(2)  These  buildings  are  furnished  with  ''combination  furniture/' each  seat  adapted 
to  two  pupils.  Each  room  seats  about  sixty  pupils,  if  in  the  primary  grades;  fifty  if 
in  the  higher  grades  of  the  district  schools. 

(3)  The  two  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  hall  which  runs  throngh  the  hoase,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  parts,  are  separated  by  movable  partitions,  so  that  they  may  be  united 
for  general  exercises,  such  as  singing,  &c. 

The  Peabody  school -house  is  the  representative  building  of  this  class 
iu  St.  Louis. 

This  plan  has  important  merits.  It  is  very  economical,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  best  yet  devised.  The  Jefferson  school- house 
in  St.  Louis  is  a  duplication  of  the  twelve-room  building,  the  two  be- 
ing connected  by  a  gallery  or  narrow  structure  containing  an  entry  and 

I  Plan  and  description  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture,  1854,  page  90S. 
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Staircases.  The  buildiugs  are  sufficiently  separated  to  allow  the  free 
entrance  of  light  on  all  sides.  This  curious  device  is  a  step  towards 
what  we  regard  as  the  type  of  the  future  school-house,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on.  But  it  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of  its  size,  us  it  is  in- 
tended to  accommodate  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  pupils,  which  is 
too  many  to  bring  to  one  building. 

Another  modification  of  the  Quiucy  type  found  in  many  cities  consists 
of  a  structure  three  stories  high,  having  six  school  rooms  on  a  floor,  or  six 
on  the  two  lower  stories  and  an  assembly  hall  with  two  or  more  rooms 
on  the  third  floor.  Excellent  examples  of  this  modification  are  found 
in  Hartford,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Case  school-house,  in  Cleveland,  which  belongs  to  this  class,  was 
represented  in  the  report  of  the  French  Educational  Commission  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  as  Ixung  the  best  American  grammar  school-house 
which  the  commission  inspected.  Although  this  building  has  some 
peculiar  merits,  it  is  not  without  grave  defects  which  should  be  avoided. 
The  gravest  is  the  darkness  and  closeness  of  the  corridor  in  the  centre 
of  each  floor.  This  is  a  common  defect  in  this  modification,  and  is 
noticeable  in  the  girls'  high  school  in  Boston ;  but  in  the  Case  school  the 
fault  is  marked  in  the  extreme.  Besides,  it  is  without  the  assembly  hall, 
and  the  lighting  of  the  rooms  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved plan  of  the  present  day.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  excellent 
school-houses  in  Denver  is  the  absence  of  the  above  mentioned  common 
defect  in  respect  to  C/Orridors.  The  Gilpin  school-house  in  that  city, 
which  I  inspected  in  1882,  two  stories  high,  with  six  rooms  on  a  floor,  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  this  class.  In  the  Whittier  school  house, 
since  erected,  some  further  improvements  have  been  introduced.  School- 
house  building  in  this  wonderful  young  city  has  been  conducted  from 
the  first  by  the  board  and  superintendent  (Mr.  Aaron  Gove),  aided  by  the 
accomplished  architect  of  the  board  (Mr.  Robert  S.  Roeschlaub),  in  the 
most  judicious  and  successful  manner  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
economy,  as  is  evident  from  the  exhaustive  report  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished by  the  board  in  1883.  The  original  New  York  school-house  was 
three  stories  high,  each  floor  being  occupied  by  a  separate  school,  viz, 
the  lowest  by  a  primary  school,  the  middle  by  a  girls' grammar  school, 
and  the  upper  by  a  boys'  grammar  sclfool.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
eachfloorwasaspaciousas^embly  hall,  adjacent  to  which  were  a  number 
of  contracted  and  rather  poorly  lighted  school  rooms.  In  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  system,  the  schools  that  were  originally  grouped 
in  the  same  building  have  been  provided  with  separate  and  indepen- 
dent buildings.  The  typo,  however,  has  been  preserved,  i.  e.,  the  grand 
assembly  hall  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  each  building,  to  which  the 
essential  requirements  of  the  school  rooms  have  been  somewhat  sac- 
rificed. In  the  best  buildings,  however,  more  recently  erected,  the 
school  rooms  have  been  much  enlarged  and  improved.  The  New  York 
scbool-hoose  seems  to  form  a  class  by  itself.    It  has  not  been  imitated 
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to  any  extent  by  other  cities.  The  school-hoases  of  Brooklyn  and  Bal- 
timore constitute  another  class,  which  is  only  one  step  removed  from  the 
type  consisting  of  a  single  large  hall.  That  step  consists  in  dividing 
the  large  hall  into  school  rooms  by  means  of  movable  glass  partitions. 
This  plan  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  twofold  idea  of  saving  expense 
by  making  the  same  floor  space  answer  the  purpose  both  of  school 
rooms  and  an  assembly  hall  and  of  enabling  the  principal  to  inspect  the 
doings  in  all  the  class  rooms  without  leaving  his  desk.  Bat  the  most 
that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan  is  that  it  is  an  extreoiely  cheap 
mode  of  providing  shelter  for  scholars.  Philadelphia  is  remarkable  as 
having  no  general  policy  in  reference  to  school  architecture,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  erected  by  the  local  school  boards.  In 
external  appearance  its  buildings  are  in  many  cases  quite  attractive, 
and  some  of  the  buildings,  such  as  the  H.  W.  Haliwell  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  fairly  belong  to  the  first  class.  There  are  others,  however, 
which  must  take  a  low  rank ;  one  of  these  is  of  such  preeminent  bad- 
ness in  respect  to  the  cardinal  requirements — regard  for  health,  con- 
venience, and  safety — that,  considering  the  circumstances  of  its  erection, 
special  reference  to  it  seems  to  be  demanded  in  this  survey  of  the  char- 
acter and  tendency  of  our  school  architecture.  It  is  in  the  second  city 
in  the  Union ;  it  was  not  erected  back  in  those  times  when  good  models 
for  imitation  were  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  found ;  it  is  a  new  struct- 
ure, having  first  been  occupied  in  the  Centennial  year ;  it  was  preceded 
by  such  buildings  as  the  Haliwell  and  Stevens,  in  the  same  city;  its  site 
lies  between  Independence  Hall  and  a  marble  city  hall  of  surpassing 
grandeur,  costing  many  millions.  Its  utter  wretchedness  of  plan  was 
not  necessitated  by  scantiness  of  means,  since  its  walls  are  of  hand- 
some and  costly  stone  work  and  its  whole  exterior  finish  is  sufficiently 
ornate.  Its  ground  outline  is  nearly  that  of  a  square.  As  the  plan  of  its 
three  stories  is  identical  a  description  of  one  will  suffice.  In  one  comer  is 
a  teachers'  private  room ,  in  each  of  the  other  three  corners  are  an  entry  and 
staircase.  The  rest  of  the  floor  space  is  occupied  by  four  school-rooms 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  cross ;  three  of  these  rooms  are  lighted  only  by 
means  of  a  large  bay  window  at  one  end,  within  which  is  located  the 
teac'her's  platform ;  a  fourth  is  lighted  by  two  moderate  sized  windows 
at  one  end,  the  platform  being  placed  in  front  of  one  of  them.  The  rooms 
open  into  ^ach  other  in  the  rear.  The  two  smaller  rooms  are  22  by  26; 
the  two  larger  25.G  by  2G.  Comment  on  the  features  of  this  plan  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous;  its  existence  is  proof  of  a  defect  in  the  system 
of  administration.  This  specimen  of  school  architecture  will  appear 
the  more  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  came  into  existence 
after  the  board  of  education  of  Philadelphia  had  caused  a  thorough 
sanitar}'  examination  of  the  school-houses  and  school  children  in  that 
city,  and  had  printed  a  report  of  surpassing  interest  on  the  sabjeot, 
comprising  the  tabulated  results  of  the  inquiries  submitted  to  teachers 
and  scientific  experts.  Of  this  document  I  remarked  eight  years  ago: 
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«<  The  Philadelphia  board  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  thus  boldly 
ezposiug  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  schools  under  its  charge."^ 

It  may  be  that  there  are  several  cities  where  a  school-house  belong- 
ing to  the  same  category  may  be  found }  only  one,  however,  of  recent 
eottBtraction  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  this  is  in  the  enter- 
prising and  fionrishing  city  of  Buffalo,  and  in  one  of  its  best  sections. 
The  main  building  is  oblong  in  shape,  with  a  long,  narrow  wing  on  either 
of  its  long  sides.  The  lower  floor  is  arranged  as  follows:  A  class  is 
erowd^  into  each  of  the  narrow  wings ;  the  main  floor  is  divided  into 
three  apartments;  in  one  end  are  seated  the  pupils  of  the  upper  grade, 
with  only  light  in  front.  In  the  apartment  at  the  other  end  of  the  floor 
the  pupils  have  light  only  at  the  back.  The  class  in  the  middle  has  the 
four  classes  already  mentioned  on  the  four  sides  of  the  space  which  it 
oooopies.  All  its  light  is  secondary,  the  greater  part  of  its  very  scanty 
supply  coming  through  the  glazed  partitions  which  separate  it  from  the 
rooms  in  the  wings.  The  accommodations  on  the  floor  above  are  of  the 
same  description.  It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  school-house  could 
have  been  erected  in  a  city  which  had  the  educational  enterprise  and 
liberality  to  'secure  the  location  in  its  midst  of  a  noble  State  Normal 
School. 

Three  school-houses  of  the  grammar  school  grade,  recently  erected  in 
three  important  representative  cities — Providence,  Denver,  and  New 
Haven — illustrate  very  well  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  best 
school-houses  of  their  grade  in  the  country.  They  are  all  regarded  as 
model  buildings  in  the  cities  where  they  stand.  In  ground  plan  and 
general  arrangement  they  all  adhere  very  closely  to  the  old  Quiucy 
school  type  of  thirty-six  years  ago.  But  they  are  all  three  stories  high, 
whereas  the  Quincy  school  was  four.  They  are  all  built  of  brick  and 
in  the  material  of  interior  finish  are  essentially  alike  and  sufficiently 
good.  Each  of  these  buildings  contains  eight  school  rooms,  intended 
to  accommodate  about  fifty  scholars  each.  The  Providence  (Elmwood) 
building  cost  about  $51,000  and  the  lot  about  $8,000  in  addition.  The 
New  Haven  building  and  lot  together  cost  about  $60,000.  The  Colorado 
building  was  built  much  more  economically,  the  cost  of  the  building, 
excluding  furniture,  being  about  $27,000,  or  $67  per  pupil,  while  the 
Providence  building  cost  $127  per  pupil,  furniture  included. 

No  doubt  these  buildings  all  are  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  good;  and 
yet  I  cannot  admit  that  any  one  of  them  is  worthy  to  be  regarded  as 
tTie  model  to  be  generally  copied,  because  each  one  has  imperfections 
which  might  haye  been  avoided  or  a  lack  of  some  excellences  possessed 
by  the  others.  The  limits  of  space  will  permit  reference  to  only  a  part 
of  thepectUiar  excellences  and  defects  in  each. 

The  Providence  building  makes  no  improvement  whatever,  in  plan 
and  arrangement,  on  the  old  Quincy  plan.    It  is  essentially  the  same. 

>  Thirtieth  Semiannual  Report  of  Boston  Pablio  Schools,  1876. 
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In  lighting  it  is  ioferior  to  it.  In  lighting  it  is  nnilateral.  This  is  right 
in  principle,  but  in  the  application  there  is  a  fatal  error,  the  same  that 
was  made  Id  Boston  in  the  Eice  and  Dudley  schools  when  the  unilateral 
principle  was  first  applied,  some  twelve  years  ago,  by  making  the  rooms 
too  wide,  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  windows  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  too  great,  namely,  thirty-one  feet,  whereas  it  ought  not  to 
have  exceeded  twenty- five  or  six.  The  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
800,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  is  needed.  It  has  four  teachers'  rooms 
12  by  14;  three  6f  these  are  superfluous.  It  has  no  room  for  library,  ap- 
paratus, cabinet,  or  museum.  It  has  no  gymnasium.  It  has  no  apart- 
ments for  janitor's  dwelling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corridor  is  not 
encumbered  with  stairs  to  cut  off  outdoor  light  and  air  at  the  ends,  Imt 
its  broad  stairs  of  easy  grade,  inclosed  in  brick  walls,  are  located  in 
wings  on  either  side  of  the  main  building,  and  the  outer  doors  open  boik 
toays^  thus  favoring,  as  far  as  possible,  safe  egress. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Denver  (Emerson)  building  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  (1)  Janitor's  dwelling  apartments,  four  neatly  furnished  rooms 
for  janitor's  living  apartments  (the  dryness  of  the  Denver  soil  render- 
ing the  basement  available  for  this  purpose);  (2)  two  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment are  fitted  up  with  lunch  tables  and  benches,  one  to  be  used  for 
the  boys,  having  access  from  the  exterior,  and  one  for  the  girls,  having 
access  from  the  exterior  and  interior ;  (3)  each  school  room  has  at- 
tached two  clothes  rooms,  one  at  either  end,  both  of  which  open  into 
the  school  room  and  into  the  corridor ;  (4)  the  corridor  is  very  spacious 
and  is  better  lighted  and  ventilated  than  is  usually'  the  case  in  build- 
ings of  the  block  plan;  (5)  there  is  no  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  or 
room  for  apparatus,  collections,  library,  &c. ;  (0)  the  height  of  rooms 
is  IG  feet.  Fourteen  fi>et  is  regarded  as  the  maximum  height  alloWlable 
for  school  rooms ;  13  feet  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard. 

Of  the  new  building  in  New  Haven  (Welch  Training  School)  the 
architect  remarks: 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  embody  all  the  latest  improvements  ftnd  fefttniM 
that  experience  and  experts  have  shown  to  be  of  value  in  school  architectnxe,  and 
especial  attention  has  been  given  to  convenience  ot  plan,  li;riiting,  heating  and  ven- 
tilation, sanitary  arrangements,  and  facility  of  exit. — (Report,  1883,  of  Soperintend- 
ent  S.  T.  Button.) 

The  school  rooms  of  this  building  are  peculiarly  excellent.  The  length 
is  31  feet  and  the  width  25  feet.  On  the  long  side  ihere  are  four  win- 
dows, equally  distributed,  these  windows  being  at  the  left  of  the  pupiU 
as  Heated  and  amply  suDicient  for  light.  But  there  are,  in  additiaii| 
three  windows  at  the  rear  of  the  pupils,  which  seem  to  be  somewhat 
superfluous,  but  may  be  of  service  uinler  some  circumstances.  It  has 
two  lijiht  and  airy  basement  rooms,  said  to  be  reserved  for  evening 
schools,  which  would  serve  extremely  well  for  gymnasiums,  one  for 
each  sex.  The  system  of  heating?  and  ventilating;  is  worthy  of  special 
attention.    It  is  thus  described  by  the  architect,  Mr.  L.  W.  Bobinaon: 
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The  building  isheated  throughout  by  steam,  indirect  radiation,  and,  in  combination 
with  the  system  of  ventilation,  it  is  designed  to  have  an  ample  and  constant  flow  of 
fresh,  warm  air  to  every  room  in  the  building  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  steam 
ooils  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  heating  flues  and  supplied  with  fresh  air  from 
oatside  the  building  through  brick  air  ducts,  the  outside  openings  to  these  ducts 
being  some  10  feet  above  the  ground,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  introducing 
"ground  air"  into  the  building.  The  warm  fresh  air  enters  the  rooms  at  a  height  of 
abont  7  feet  above  the  floor  and  finds  an  egress  at  the  floor  on  the  same  side  of  the 
room  in  each  case,  after  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  room,  so  to  speak,  and 
leaves  the  building  through  a  proper  ventilating  flue.  By  this  arrangement  the  air 
in  the  rooms  will  be  changed  from  five  to  six  times  an  hour  during  ordinary  winter 
weather. 

It  18  to  be  regretted  that  the  architect  does  not  state  what  be  means 
by  a  proper  ventilating  flue  or  bow  the  effective  exit  of  the  foul  air  is 
insured. 

Tbe  buildings  we  bave  been  considering  are,  in  the  main,  for  grammar 
scbools,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  tbe  cities  the  primary  schools  are 
for  the  most  part  accommodated  in  separate  buildings.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  no  characteristic  type  of  a  primary  scbool-hoase  which  has  been 
generally  adopted.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions.  Tbe  indi- 
vidaal  school  rooms  in  these  buildings,  however,  are  essentially  the 
same  as  tbe  school  rooms  of  the  grammar  school-houses.  In  size  they 
vary  from  tbe  building  with  a  single  room  to  the  mammoth  primary 
scbool-bouse  in  New  York,  with  its  one  thousand  or  twelve  buudred 
pupils.  In  general  tbe  primary  school  accommodations  are  perhaps 
inferior  to  those  of  tbe  grammar  schools. 

Tbe  essentials  of  a  good  primary  school-house  do  not  differ  materially 
from  a  good  grammar  school-house.  The  difference  in»size — that  is,  in 
tbe  number  of  rooms — must  be  governed,  of  course,  by  tbe  system  of 
organization.  In  Boston  a  policy  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  primary 
school  buildings  was  adopted  in  18G0  and  is  still  in  vogue  in  its  essen- 
tial features,  although  some  improvements  in  details,  especially  in  tbe 
proportions  and  lighting  of  the  school  rooms,  bave  been  introduced^ 
and  there  has  been  quite  an  adv^ance  both  in  mechanical  construction 
and  architectural  design.  In  his  report  accompanying  the  model 
planSy  drawn  under  bis  direction,  Superintendent  John  D.  Pbilbrick 
says,  1860: 

A  huUding  l>e6t  adapted  for  our  present  system  of  primary  organization,  where  it 
la  fully  carried  out,  would  bo  large  enough  to  accommodate  one  division*  of  each 
elass*  in  this  grade,  or  six  divisions,  a  separate  school  room,  with  its  necessary  a]ii)en- 
d^ges  and  one  teacher,  being  providt^d  for  each  divlHion.  But  a  perfect  uniformity  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  schuols  of  a  city  is  seldoui  practicable  or  expedient,  although 
the  same  prinoiple$  of  gradatiuu  should  be  kept  in  view.  Hence,  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  erect  primary  buildings,  containing  one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  or  eight 
rooms,  the  essential  features  and  purposes  of  all  being  the  same. 

The  primary  schools  of  the  maximum  size  erected  during  tbe  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  are  limited  to  eight  school  rooms  each. 

>  DivitUm  meaning  the  pupils  in  one  room  under  one  teacher. 

*  CUui  meaning  one  of  the  six  primary  grades,  each  having  a  course  of  half  a  yeas. 
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In  the  city  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  six  buildings  have  rec5ently  been 
erected  for  intermediate  and  primary  grades,  which  are  probably  on  the 
whole  among  the  best  specimens  to  be  found,  considering  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended.  In  speaking  of  the  erection  of  these 
school  buildings,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  Hon. 
Charles  D.  Hiue,  in  his  report  for  1884,  says : 

The  school  officers  have  made  a  carefal  stady  of  the  subject  of  school  arohiteetnn, 
and  in  conveDience,  healthfulness,  and  economy  these  buildings  are  models  of  aohool- 
honses  for  intermediate  and  primary  grades. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  school  rooms  in  these  buildings 
are,  in  respect  to  proportion  and  lighting  (two  elements  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  the  school  room),  essentially  the  same  as  the  primary  school  room 
referred  to  above  as  the  standard  in  the  Boston  primary  schools  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  architect  of  these  buildings  seems  not  yet  to  have 
learned  that  the  square  school  room,  lighted  on  three  sides,  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  pattern.  These  buildings  are  all  two 
stories  high,  three  containing  two  rooms  each  and  three  four  each.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  latter  is  an  oblong,  comprising  two  square  rooms, 
with  space  between  for  the  clothes  rooms.  On  the  middle  of  either  side 
is  a  small  wing  for  a  staircase,  and  on  the  upper  floor  an  anteroom.  A 
marked  peculiarity  of  these  buildings  is  that  each  room  is  provided  with 
a  fireplace  and  open  grate,  where  a  fire  can  be  kept  for  ventilatioii. 
This  fireplace  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  side  opposite  the  teacher, 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils  as  seated.  The  plan  of  the  clothes  room 
is  a  unique  contrivance.  Each  school  room  has  two,  located  in  the  cor- 
ners at  either  end  of  the  teacher's  platform.  Each  has  a  window  open- 
ing upon  the  platform,  so  that  the  teacher  from  her  seat  has  a  ftill  view 
of  the  interior  of  each  room.  Each  clothes  room  is  ventilated  through 
the  roof,  and  the  only  access  to  it  is  through  the  school  room.  Each 
room  accommodates  fifty  pupils  and  is  furnished  with  the  highest  typ6 
of  school  furniture,  namely,  single  desk  and  independent  seat. 

The  aisles  between  the  desks  are  wide,  so  that  the  teai3her  can  pass  throagh  them 
withont  brushing  against  the  desks.  In  some  buildings  there  are  passago  waystwelTo 
to  fourteen  inches  wide  across  the  room  in  the  rear  of  every  seat,  thns  aepmratinga 
pupil  entirely  from  his  neighbor.  The  average  floor  space  for  each  pupil  is  vniunaUj 
large,  being  about  twenty-six  square  feet. 

Here  seems  to  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The  school  room  should 
be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  just  large  enough.  It  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  suppose  tl/kt  you  cannot  make  a  school  room  too  large.  NoWi 
twenty-six  feet  of  floor  room  to  each  of  fifty  pupils  would  amount  to 
thirteen  hundred  square  feet.  This  would  require  a  room  thirty-flve 
feet  square.  In  a  square  room,  the  best  arrangement  of  the*  desks 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  longest  side  being  par* 
allel  to  the  teacher's  platform.  Fifty-six  desks,  a  fiair  number  fyr  a 
])rimary  school  room,  arranged  in  such  a  room  in  the  best  manner,  the 
desks  being  one  foot,  and  a  half  in  length,  which  is  sufficient,  the  centre 
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aisle  being  two  feet  wide,  and  the  six  side  aisles  sixteen  inches  each, 
a  width  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  would  occupy  a  floor  space 
twenty-two  feet  by  fifteen,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty  square  feet.  A 
room  twenty-eight  feet  square  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  feet  of  flooring,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  fifty-six  primary  pupils  seated  as  above  described,  sup- 
posing the  dail^'  attendance  to  be  fifty  and  allowing  a  little  over  two 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  per  pupil.  "At  the  rear  of  the  room  and 
upon  the  sides  are  wall  settees,  with  lifting  seats  for  classes  in  recita- 
tion. These  settees  are  made  in  short  sections  and  are  bracketed  to 
the  walls,  and  when  lifted  allow  ready  access  to  the  blackboards."  I 
regard  this  provision  of  wall  settees  as  an  objectionable  superfluity. 
In  a  graded  school,  recitation  settees  are  never  needed.  Primary  and 
intermediate  scholars  should  never  sit  at  recitation  and  no  recitation 
should  be  too  long  for  them  to  stand. 

In  these  criticisms  of  some  details  it  is  not  intended  to  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  great  credit  which  is  no  doubt  due  the  school  officers  for 
the  pains  they  took  to  make  these  buildings  what  they  should  be  in  all 
respects.  But,  while  willingly  admittiug  that  they  deserve  high  com- 
mendation because  they  did  well,  still  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  they 
combined  in  their  buildings  all  the  excellences  that  might  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  money  which  they  cost. 

The  liberality  of  municipalities  in  the  erection  of  high  school-houses 
has  been  remarkable  and  it  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing.  These 
buildings  are  in  general  architecturally  more  ornate  and  pretentious 
than  the  buildings  for  grammar  schools,  but  the  average  high  school- 
house  is  not  so  well  planned  as  the  average  grammar  school-house. 
There  seems  to  be  no  type  of  a  high  school  building  which  has  gained 
general  acceptance.  The  greater  number  of  the  buildings,  however, 
consist  of  one  or  more  study  halls,  with  recitation  rooms  attached.  In 
the  smallest  cities  we  commonly  find  a  single  study  hall,  where  the 
pupils  pf  all  the  classes  are  seated  when  not  engaged  in  recitation.  In 
addition  to  this  hall,  on  the  same  or  a  different  floor,  there  is  the  requisite 
number  of  recitation  rooms.  Where  the  number  of  pupils  is  too  large 
for  this  arrangement  we  often  find  a  study  hall  for  each  grade  or  class, 
with  recitation  rooms  attached.  In  the  largest  cities  for  the  most  part 
the  high  school  buildings  have  the  essential  features  of  the  grammar 
school  buildings  which  we  have  described,  i.  e.,  a  certain  number  of 
class  rooms,  where  the  pupils  are  permanently  seated,  and  one  general 
assembly  hall.  In  some  buildings  these  two  characteristics  are  com- 
bined, the  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  being  permanently  seated  in 
class  rooms,  while  those  of  the  upper  classes  are  seated  in  study  halls 
having  recitation  rooms  attached.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  adapt  a 
high  school-house  to  all  the  wants  of  a  large  school  for  both  sexes,  pur- 
suing three  or  four  courses  of  study  and  taught  on  the  departmental 
plan.    It  is  comparatively  easy  to  devise  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  school 
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for  one  sex,  pursuing  one  course  of  study,  as  is  the  case  with  the  high 
scliools  of  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  Louis- 
ville, ITew  York,  and  Boston. 

A  glaring  fault  of  many  high  school  buildings  otherwise  good  is  the 
imperfection  of  the  provision  for  lighting.  This  fault  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  splendid  new  high  school  building  in  Providence,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  grand  new  high  school  building  for  girls 
in  Philadelphia. 

A  still  more  serious,  as  well  as  a  more  general,  fault  in  the  plans  of 
existing  high  school-houses  is  the  arrangementrequiring  too  much  climb- 
ing of  stairs,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  In  a  large  eastern  city  a 
high  school-house  was  recently  erected  in  which  the  study  hall  for  all 
the  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  was  placed  in  the  fourth  story,  while  the  reci- 
tation rooms  are  placed  in  the  different  stories  below.  This  may  stand 
as  the  type  of  the  worst  cases.  Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  can  boast 
of  affording  the  best  examples  of  the  opposite  kind.  Her  high  school- 
houses  for  girls  are  only  two  stories  high,  the  study  hall  being  placed  in 
the  upper,  which  is  reached  by  broad,  easy,  and  not  too  high  flights  of 
stairs,  and  the  recitation  rooms  in  the  lower.  A  visit  to  these  buildings 
by  Boston  school  of&cials  many  years  ago  induced  them  to  condemn  the 
four-story  plan  of  grammar  school  buildings. 

BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

As  the  new  high  school  block  in  Boston  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
two  central  boys'  high  schools,  the  Latin  and  English  high,  comprising 
two  connected  sch(ft)l-house8  nearly  identical  in  plan,  is  a  new  departure 
in  our  American  school  architecture  and  was  intended  to  embody  the 
essentials  of  a  good  building,  its  leading  characteristics  are  here  x>re- 
sen  ted : 

(1)  It  is  not  a  solid  rectangular  block,  but  is  built  around  a  large  in- 
terior court,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  connecting  annex.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  first  instance  of  the  realization  of  this  court  plan  or  idea  on 
a  considerable  scale  in  any  school  building  in  this  country.  The  most 
serious  defects  in  our  large  school-houses  have  resulted  from  the  igno- 
rance or  disregard  of  this  idea  by  our  architects.  This  idea  is  distinctly 
foreign  in  its  application  to  school  houses.  The  principle  may  be  thus 
stated :  So  plan  the  building  that  it  shall  be  in  no  part  wider  than  thetvidth 
of  a  school  room  with  the  tcidth  of  the  corridor  added.  We  have  college 
and  other  educational  buildings  with  wings  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
but  not  planned  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  The  superiority 
of  this  court  plan  over  what  may  be  called  the  solid  plan^  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  is  found  more  especially  in  the  advantages  it  a£fords 
for  lij*:ht  and  air.  So  important  do  I  consider  this  idea  in  school-house 
building  that  I  doubt  whether  there  can  be  a  first  class  school-house 
of  any  considerable  size  in  which  it  is  not  applied. 
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(2)  The  school  rooms  are  all  nearly  identical  in  character  and  they 
all  have  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  model  school  room  as  de- 
scribed farther  on;  size,  24  "by  32  and  14  high,  giving  268^  cubic  feet 
to  a  scholar  on  the  estimate  of  forty  to  a  room. 

(3)  The  light  and  airy  corridors,  so  immensely  superior  to  the  corri- 
dors in  the  buildings  in  the  solid  or  block  plan. 

(4)  The  great  hall  for  military  drill,  which  is  not  a  foreign  idea.  This 
is  the  only  one  connected  with  a  public  school,  in  any  country,  that 
has  come  to  my  knowledge.  A  secondary  but  not  unimportant  con- 
sideration in  favor  of  such  a  hall  is  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  grand 
assembly  hail  for  public  occasions.  The  dedicatory  services  were  held 
in  this  hall,  which  was  found  to  accommodate  more  than  three  thousand 
persons. 

(5)  The  gymnasium.  This  hall  is  larger,  I  think,  than  the  great  Tum- 
halle  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  No  credit,  however,  is  claimed  for  its  ex- 
traordinary size.  It  is  really  larger  than  is  necessary,  and  was  made  so 
large  simply  because,  under  the  circumstances,  it  cost  little  or  no  more 
than  a  smaller  one  would.  But  a  sufficient  separate  room  set  apart  for 
gymnastic  exercises  is  so  exceptional  and  at  the  same  time  so  desirable 
a  provision  in  our  school  architecture  that  this  feature  is  entitled  to 
claim  recognition  as  an  important  characteristic. 

(6)  The  chemical  annex  of  the  English  high  school,  comprising  the 
laboratory  and  lecture  room,  both  in  respect  to  its  detached  location 
and  to  the  completeness  of  its  fittings  and  equipments,  as  well  as  its 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  such  a  school. 

(7)  The  character  of  the  lecture  rooms  for  natural  science,  each  with 
two  cabinets  attached,  one  for  physical  apparatus  and  the  other  for 
natural  history  collections. 

(8)  The  libraries,  both  in  respect  to  their  aesthetic  character  and  their 
adaptation  to  the'purpose. 

(9)  The  ample  provision  of  conference  rooms  for  teachers  and  of  offices 
for  the  head  masters  and  janitors. 

(10)  The  unique  and  successful  provisions  for  water  closets  and  urinals 
on  each  floor. 

(11)  The  treatment  of  the  assembly  halls.  Their  location  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  central  pavilions  made  it  practicable  to  give  them  the 
requisite  size,  syjnmetry,  proportion,  and  lighting.  In  respect  to  orna- 
mentation they  are  yet  unfinished.  The  walls  and  ceiling  will  in  time 
be  appropriately  frescoed  and  the  friezes  decorated  with  sculptured  re- 
liefs. But  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  we  can  dream  of  rivalling  in 
artistic  treatment  the  finest  school  halls  in  Europe,  of  which  that  of  the 
Akademisches  Gymnasium  in  Vienna  and  that  of  the  city  corporation 
school  of  London  are  the  supreme  examples. 

(12)  The  drawing  rooms  of  the  two  descriptions — that  is,  model  draw- 
ing and  copy  drawing — all  spacious,  perfectly  lighted,  and  having  every 
desirable  quality,  each  being  provided  with  two  adjoining  rooms,  one 
on  either  end,  of  ample  size,  for  the  safekeeping  of  models,  copies,  &c. 
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(13)  The  fire  proofiiig,  a  characteristic  of  immenBe  importance,  and 
probably  never  before  attempted  to  the  same  extent  in  this  countx3'. 

(14)  The  iron  staircases — in  respect  notooly  to  their  fire-proof  material 
and  rubber  padded  steps,  but  in  respect  to  their  spaciousness,  being 
nowhere  less  than  6  feet  wide,  and  their  number  and  convenient  ar- 
rangements. 

(15)  The  perfection  of  the  lighting  of  every  part  of  the  vast  block 
and  the  complete  success  of  the  system  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

(10)  Dwelling  apartments  for  janitors. 

(17)  The  composition  of  the  design,  the  harmonious,  symmetaical, 
and  convenient  arrangement  of  all  its  parts — an  arrangement  which 
combines,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  both  aesthetic  and  pedagojdcal 
requirements.  Herein,  in  my  judgment,  the  genius  of  the  architect'  is 
most  signally  displayed. 

(18)  It  is  a  double  building,  two  connected  buildings  on  one  lot,  con- 
stituting one  block.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  feature 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  merit;  it  has  the  advantage  of  economy  and 
convenience  in  respect  to  drill  hall  and  gymnasium,  but  it  was  justly  re- 
garded by  the  designers  of  the  building  as  on  the  whole  an  objection- 
able feature.  Separate  buildings  at  some  distance  from  each  other  would 
have  been  better.    Circumstances  necessitated  the  union. 

(19)  This  building  is  the  result  of  a  serious  attempt,  under  flavoring 
conditions,  to  combine  in  one  structure  all  the  known  elements  of  a  good 
school-house  of  its  kind  as  illustrated  in  school  architecture  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  prototype  of  the  Boston  building  was  the  Akademisches  Gymna- 
sium in  Vienna,  which  ten  years  ago,  it  is  believed,  was  the  best  classical 
school  building  for  boys  among  the  German  speaking  people.  It  was 
built  by  the  government  as  a  model  school,  the  design  being  the  product 
of  the  best  architectural  talent  and  the  best  pedagogical  talent  working 
together.  It  is  built  on  a  square  lot  encircled  by  streets  inclosing  a 
square  interior  court.  The  lighting  is  perfect.  No  part  of  the  stmct- 
ure  is  wider  than  the  combined  width  of  a  school  room  and  corridor. 
On  the  front  side,  the  corridor  is  very  wide,  affording  width  for  the  hall 
located  on  the  third  floor,  which  is  perhaps  artistically  the  finest  edu- 
cational hall  in  Christendom. 

CITY  OF  LONDON   SCHOOL. 

In  this  conection  mention  must  be  made  of  the  masterpiece  of  Englidi 
school  architecture.  This  is  the  building  for  the  City  of  London  School, 
a  classical  school  for  G80  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nineteen, 
erected  by  the  city  corporation  since  the  completion  of  the  Boston  edi- 
fice.   The  cost  of  this  building,  together  with  the  site,  amounted  to  a 


^  Mr.  Qeorge  A.  Clough,  city  architect. 
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million  dollars.  No  pains  or  expense  were  spared  to  make  this  a  model 
school-hoase  in  all  respects.  Its  magnificent  site  fronts  the  Victoria 
embankment  and  contains  65,340  square  feet  of  land,  valued  at  $475,000. 
The  ground  plan  is  L-shaped;  the  shorter  arm  of  the  L  is  the  hall  block 
facing  the  embankment  containing  the  library,  administration  rooms, 
and  grand  hall.  The  longer  arm  of  the  L,  facing  a  new  side  street,  is 
the  teaching  block,  containing  hat  and  coat  room,  dining  room,  and 
covered  playground  in  basement;  eighteen  school  rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floors;  natural  science  school  and  lecture  hall  and  two  class 
rooms  on  third  floor;  a  common  room  and  anteroom  for  assistant  mas- 
ters. A  kitchen,  with  its  appurtenances,  and  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dent janitor  are  provided  in  suitable  places. 
The  following  are  some  of  its  characteristics: 

(1)  The  hall  block  is  in  the  style  of  Italian  renaissance,  enriched  with 
carving  and  sculpture;  it  is  constructed  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  ex- 
cept the  columns  of  the  windows,  which  are  polished  red  granite  shafts; 
it  seems  intended  to  be  as  good  a  specimen  of  sesthetic  architecture  as 
the  art  of  the  country  could  produce. 

The  exterior  of  the  teaching  block  which  faces  a  side  street  leading 
back  from  the  embankment  is  of  veiy  plain  character  architecturally, 
being  of  faced  white  brick,  with  stone  strings,  cornices,  and  window 
dressings. 

(2)  Fire  proofing.  The  whole  of  the  fioors  throughout,  except  those 
in  janitors'  bed  rooms  in  the  roof,  are  fire  proof,  consisting  of  Port- 
land cement  concrete,  filled  in  between  rolled  iron  joists ;  the  lintels 
throughout  are  made  up  of  rolled  iron  joists. 

(3)  The  staircs^es,  as  to  the  number,  liberal  size,  and  arrangement. 
The  state  staircase  leading  to  the  grand  hall  is  monumental,  contain- 
ing niches  for  statues  and  marble  memorial  tablets  in  the  wall  panels 
on  either  side. 

(4)  Provision  for  heating,  which  is  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  building.  Each  school  room  is  heated  entirely 
by  Boyd's  open  fireplace,  having  a  warm  air  chamber  at  the  back  of 
the  stove  (fireplace).  This  warm  air  chamber  has  one  opening  into  the 
outer  air  and  another  opening  into  the  room,  over  the  top  of  the  fire- 
place. The  fireplace  is  in  the  comer  of  the  room  at  the  righthand  end 
of  the  master's  platform. 

The  administration  rooms  and  the  dining  room  are  also  warmed  by 
open  fireplaces ;  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  warmed  by  coils 
of  hot  water  pipe. 

(5)  The  school  rooms  are  nearly  square,  being  24  by  22  and  14  feet  and 
6  inches  high,  giving  about  200  cubic  feet  of  space  per  boy ;  they  were 
planned  on  the  assumption  that  forty  is  the  maximum  number  of  lx>ys 
to  be  accommodated  in  eacl  ;  each  school  room  is  lighted  entirely  by  a 
large  window  on  the  lefthund  side  of  the  pupils,  this  window  being 
four  lights  wide,  with  divid  j)g  mnllions  and  a  transom.    The  top  lights 
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above  the  transom  are  hung  on  centres,  with  Elsley's  patent  balanced 
levers  for  opening  and  closing  the  same.  In  respect  to  size,  shape,  and 
lighting,  this  school  room  cannot  be  considered  as  equal  to  those  of  the 
Vienna  and  Boston  buildings.  The  Boston  top  lights  are  hong  at  the 
base,  which  is  a  better  plan  than  the  centre  hanging. 

(G)  The  admirable  grouping  of  the  rooms  for  the  science  department 
of  the  school,  on  the  upper  or  third  floor,  in  connection  with  the  lectare 
hall,  which  is  treated  in  an  admirable  manner,  both  architectorally  and 
pedagogically. 

(7)  Provisions  for  dining  and  lunching  the  pupils,  comprising  a  kitchen 
with  all  its  appurtenances  in  the  third  story,  and  a  dining  room  with 
its  appurtenances  in  the  basement,  and  a  counter  for  the  sale  of  cakes, 
buns,  ginger  beer,  and  other  such  delicacies  for  the  benefit  of  the  boyt 
who  do  not  take  the  school  dinner. 

(8)  Two  drawing  school  rooms  ingeniously  located  and  having  extn 
high  windows. 

(0)  The  great  hall,  100  feet  by  45,  with  a  handsome  open  timbered 
roof  60  feet  high  to  the  ceiling,  to  be  used  for  an  assembly  of  the  whole 
scbool  for  prayer  each  morning.  This  hall  contains  sittings  for  about 
a  thousand  persons,  and  is  regarded  as  the  finest  hall  in  the  realm, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Whitehall. 

(10)  School  desks.    The  pupils  are  seated  at  dual  desks. 

(11)  Blackboard  provision.  A  large  movable,  sliding  blackboard  at 
the  end  of  the  room  behind  the  master. 

(12)  The  corridor  of  the  teaching  block  extends  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  and  second  floors  between  the  rows  of  school  rooms, 
and  is  3  feet  less  in  height  than  the  school  rooms. 

(13)  Ventilation.  Above  each  corridor  is  a  horizontal  foal  air  pas- 
sage 3  feet  high,  connected  at  one  end  with  a  tall  upcast  shaft  from  fur- 
nace in  basement;  each  school  room  has  two  openings  close  to  the 
ceiling  into  one  of  these  horizontal  foul  air  passages. 

(14)  Sliding  partitions.  Three  pairs  of  adjoining  school  rooms  are 
separated  by  sliding  partitions. 

(15)  The  liberal  size  of  the  open  air  playground. 

(10)  The  superior  covered  playground,  occupying  the  whole  basement 
of  the  hall  block  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  back  side  of  the  teaching 
block  basement,  with  no  masonry  obstructions. 

(17)  Gymnasium.  This  is  a  detached  building,  76  by  36,  20  feet  high 
to  beam,  having  an  open  timbered  roof,  with  lantern  light  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  ridge. 

(18)  Fives  courts,  six  in  number,  two  being  covered  in  with  glass  for 
use  in  wet  weather. 

(19)  Boys'  entrance  and  cloak  room,  on  the  playground  level,  48  by 
34,  having  eight  doors  opening  to  the  street,  playground,.  staircaseBi 
and  lavatories ;  warmed  by  coils  of  hot  water  pipes  beneath  t)^e  flooiTy 
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provided  with  gas  for  dark  days  in  winter,  and  containing  racks  With 
680  wroaght  iron  hat  and  coat  pegs,  each  with  its  own  number. 

(20)  Science  master's  private  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  illus- 
trative experiments  and  apparatus,  connected  with  the  lecture  hall  and 
apparatus  room  and  also  with  the  class  chemistry  room,  the  latter  being 
provided  with  working  benches  for  a  class  of  thirty  boys  and  furnished 
with  every  desirable  requisite. 

(21)  Water  closets  and  urinals.  In  a  separate  building  most  perfect 
in  all  arrangements  and  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  passage- 
way. 

(22)  Sanitary  arrangements  and  drainage  are  unsurpassed  in  scien- 
tiAc  and  mechanical  construction. 

These  extended  notices  of  the  London  and  Boston  buildings  are  ap- 
propriately placed  here  in  juxtaposition  as  being  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  most  advanced  theories  of  school-house  building  to  be 
found  in  the  English  speaking  world. 

WASHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  high  school-house  recently  erected  in  our 
National  Capital  should  be  in  its  planning  so  far  behind  the  times.  Its 
conspicuous  absence  of  merit  was  not  to  have  been  anticipated,  consid- 
ering the  high  reputation  which  the  city  had  acquired  for  school-house 
building  in  the  erection  of  the  Franklin  and  so  many  other  good  school 
buildings.  The  architecture  of  the  exterior  of  this  edifice  seems  to  have 
been  designed 'as  a  contrast  to  the  ornate  grandeur  of  the  Government 
palaces.  The  ground  plan  is  a  simple,  long  parallelogram.  It  is  three 
stories  high  and  faced  with  red  brick.  It  is  without  ornamentation  of 
any  description.  The  first  and  second  floors  are  alike  in  plan.  A  wide 
corridor  in  the  middle  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building;  on 
either  side  of  this  corridor  there  are  four  school  rooms  and  a  room  large 
enough  to  be  called  a  hall.  On  the  third  floor  there  are  four  school 
rooms,  two  small  halls  or  drawing  rooms,  and  a  large  hall  extending 
across  one  end.  Besides  the  rooms  mentioned  there  are  no  other  apart- 
ments for  any  purpose  whatever,  above  the  basement.  The  school 
rooms  are  not  patterned  after  the  best  model.  The  water  closets  are 
in  the  basement.  The  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  direct  steam  radi- 
ation.* 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(1)  Shape.  It  should  be  oblong,  the  width  being  to  the  length  about 
as  three  to  four,  with- the  teacher's  platform  at  one  end. 

(2)  Size.  For  primary  or  grammar  school,  with  register  of  54  pupils 
and  attendance  of  about  50,  the  room  should  beabout33feetlong,25  wide, 
and  13  high,  which  gives  practically  upwards  o§200  cubic  feet  and  16J 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  pupil. 

>  It  is  anderstood  that  this  bailding  was  not  planned  in  accordance  with  the  views 

of  the  board  of  edncation  and  superintendent. 
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(3)  Lighting.  Four  windows  on  the  left  of  the  pnpils  as  they  sit,  the 
tops  being  square  and  not  more  than  six  inches  from  the  ceiling,  the 
bottoms  being  at  least  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  equaUy 
spaced,  not  grouped,  with  transom  sashes  hung  at  the  base,  above  the 
sliding  sashes.  A  window  or  two  in  addition  at  the  back  is  admissible. 
The  size  of  the  windows  on  the  side  taken  collectively  should  equal  at 
least  one-sixth  of  the  floor  space.  The  highest  authorities  iu  school 
hygiene  require  300  or  350  square  inches  of  glass  for  each  pupil. 

(4)  On  the  side  opposite  the  windows,  two  doors  with  transom  win- 
dows above,  hung  at  the  base,  and  between  these  transom  windows  and 
on  the  same  line  two  more  windows  of  the  same  kind  and  hung  in  the 
same  manner. 

(5)  The  wall  should  be  slightly  tinted,  but  not  the  ceiling. 

(6)  A  blackboard  may  be  between  the  doors,  but  a  sliding  black- 
board, back  of  the  teachers'  platform,  or  a  portable  one  on  the  platform, 
in  accordance  with  the  German  idea,  would  perhaps  be  better  than  the 
profusion  of  wall  blackboard  now  in  vogue  among  us. 

(7)  Location  of  seats.  The  main  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  placing 
of  the  seats  is  to  carry  them  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  window  side 
of  the  room  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  opposite  side;  the  aim 
being  to  make  the  arrangement  such  that  the  distance  of  the  outer  row 
of  desks  from  the  windows  shall  not  exceed  once  and  a  half  the  height 
of  the  top  of  the  window  from  the  floor. 

(8)  Clothes  rooms.  There  are  three  kinds  of  depositories  for  the  pupils' 
clothes,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  iu  vogue,  namely :  (1)  one  room 
for  the  whole  school  or  several  classes ;  (2)  a  room  attached  to  each 
school  room ;  (3)  arrangements  within  each  school  room,  either  ward- 
robes or  racks  or  pegs  on  the  wall.  The  second  kind  is  most  prevalent 
and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  indispensable;  it  has  important  advau- 
tages,  but  its  use  by  both  sexes  is  objectionable;  it  is  diflScult  for  the 
teacher  to  maintain  supervision  over  it;  it  is  an  important  item  in  the 
cost  of  building,  and  proper  provision  for  it  is  a  diflScnlt  obstacle  to 
overcome  iu  planning  large  buildings:  hence,  in  some  cases,  as  in  that 
of  the  Loudon  school,  the  large  common  room  is  preferable,  and  provis- 
ion within  the  room,  as  above  mentioned,  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to 
the  small  clothes  room,  where  the  number  of  scholars  accommodated 
in  a  room  is  not  large.  In  the  Boston  school,  above  described,  the  third 
kind  is  provided,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Vienna  and  other  first  class 
Euroi)ean  schools. 

GKNRRAL   KKQUIKEMENTH  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

(1)  Height.  A  scliool-house  should  never  exceed  three  stories  in  height 
above  the  basement,  ^he  school  rooms,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  placed 
higher  than  the  second  story ;  the  assembly  hall  should  be  on  the  upper 
floor,  and  so  should  the  rooms  for  drawing. 
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(2)  Size.  A  building  large  enoagh  to  accommodate  eight  hundred 
papils  should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  for  a  school  of  any  grade^ 
whether  primary,  grammar,  or  high.  For  a  grammar  school,  the  scholars 
being  from  eight  or  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  model  building 
should  not  be  designed  to  accommodate  more  than  five  hundred  pupils ; 
for  a  mixed  high  school  the  number  to  be  provided  for  ought  to  be  even 
less  than  the  normal  number  for  a  grammar  school.  In  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  primary  school- house,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  mark  to 
say  the  smaller  the  number  of  pupils  it  accommodates  the  better  for 
the  pupils,  provided  the  number  brought  together  is  large  enough  to 
admit  of  a  classification  which  does  not  require  more  than  two  classes 
in  a  room.  Small  schools  are  not  tbe  cheapest,  but  if  the  best  results 
are  aimed  at,  and  not  the  minimum  expense,  the  number  of  pupils  should 
not  exceed  that  required  for  a  fair  classification.  The  mammoth  school 
must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  second  rate  school. 

(3)  School  furniture.  The  day  of  hacked  desks  is  gone.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  nicely  made  and  well  polished  desks  are  easily  pre- 
served, free  from  injury,  for  many  years,  even  in  boys'  schools.  It  is 
rare  to  find  in  our  American  schools  the  foot  rest,  which  is  regarded  by 
eminent  foreign  authorities  as  highly  important. 

The  two  modes  of  seating  found  in  most  cities  are  that  of  the  com- 
bination furniture  and  that  with  a  separate  chair.  In  the  former  each 
desk  has  a  seat  attached  in  front;  thus  the  front  of  each  desk  serves 
as  the  back  of  a  seat.  This  is  the  kind  of  furniture,  in  its  various  pat- 
terns, which  is,  perhaps,  most  extensively  used.  The  desks  are  mostly 
double — that  is,  for  two  pupils.  The  other  type  of  furniture  differs 
from  the  combined  by  having  the  chair  separate  from  the  desk.  The 
most  approved  variety  of  this  type  has  the  chair  mounted  on  a  single 
cylindrical  iron  support.  The  tendency  is  to  substitute  the  single  for 
the  double  desk.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  single  desk  requires 
too  much  floor  space  for  general  introduction,  but  if  the  desks  are  not 
made  unnecessarily  large,  and  if  they  are  placed  as  near  together  as 
convenience  will  permit,  they  will  require  no  more  space  than  ought  to 
be  allowed,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  seating.  The  single  desk 
with  the  separate  chair  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  mode  of  seating. 
It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  height  of  the  chair  and  desk  should 
be  accurately  proportioned  to  each  other  and  to  the  size  of  the  pupils 
for  whom  they  are  intended.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  realize  the 
ideal  perfection  of  this  adaptation.  There  should  be  at  least  three 
sizes  of  desks  and  chairs  in  each  room  of  a  graded  school.  The  num- 
ber of  each  size  can  be  determined  only  by  experience.  There  should 
be  at  least  six  sizes  to  suit  all  the  grades  of  an  elementary  school  com- 
prising both  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  The  chair  should  be 
so  placed  that  the  front  edge  of  the  seat  shall  be  in  the  same  vertical 
line  with  the  edge  of  the  desk  lid.  Our  school  furniture  is,  in  general, 
far  superior  to  that  of  foreign  countries  in  respect  to  matenal^  <^!^\^^ 
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and  workmanship.    Its  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  a  perfectly  scien* 
tiflc  adaptation  of  its  proportions  to  the  anatomy  of  the  juvenile  frame. 

(4)  The  ground  i)ian.  If  the  building  is  of  considerable  size  the  ground 
plan  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  a  square,  parallelogram,  or  cross.  It 
should  be  in  L  form  or  it  should  be  built  on  three  or  four  sides  of  a  rec- 
tangle; if  very  large  it  should  have  a  number  of  interior  coaHs  thus  in- 
closed, after  the  manner  of  the  College  Ghaptal  in  Paris,  which  has  five 
open  interior  courts;  and  the  ground  plan  should  be  nowhere  wider 
than  the  width  of  a  school  room  and  the  width  of  the  corridor  added. 
The  corridor  should,  as  a  rule,  open  on  one  side  into  the  outer  air.  The 
school-house  planned  after  this  idea  is  so  far  a  new  departure  as  to  con- 
stitute a  new  type,  which  we  may  denominate  a  court  type  ot  court  plan. 
It  has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Boston  high 
school  block.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  plan  of  the  Prince  Orammar  School 
in  Boston,  which  was  commenced  in  1876  and  completed  several  ^'ears 
later.  This  type  will,  I  doubt  not,  ultimately  supersede  the  type  which 
originated,  in  the  Quiucy  School.  My  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  it 
has  been  adopted  in  those  countries  where  school  architecture  has  been 
most  thoroughly  studied  and  where  the  best  specimens  of  school  build- 
ings are  to  be  found. 

(5)  Fire  proofing.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
In  buildings  of  more  than  one  story  in  height  this  important  safeguard 
ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

(G)  Ventilation.  In  the  building  of  the  court  type,  having  transom 
windows,  as  above  described,  and  heating  by  means  of  indirect  radia- 
tion, successful  ventilation  is  easily  attained. 

(7)  Orientating.  Wherever  practicable  the  ground  plan  should  be  so 
orientated  that  the  corners  of  the  structure  shall  point  to  the  cardinal 
points,  thus  bringing  the  sides  which  receive  light  to  face  the  southeast 
and  northwest  and  northeast  and  southwest.  This  position  insures  the 
admission  of  the  sun's  rays  in  every  window  at  some  time  of  the  day.  In 
particular,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  if  possible  thefiuung 
of  unilaterally  lighted  rooms  to  the  south. 

Tbe  space  devoted  to  a  school  sboald  be  twice  as  large  as  the  honte,  Ineliidixig  all 
eoiiteni)>lHted  future  enlargements,  will  actnaHy  cover.  Even  this  amoQiit  of  spue 
land  is  hardly  enougli  for  a  phiyground,  bat  itwiU  at  least  suffice  to  meet  the  urgent 
demand  for  free  space  about  a  school-house.  A  belt  of  30  feet  on  all  sides  that  aie 
liable  to  be  overHliudowed  is  the  least  that  should  be  given. in  order  to  secnre  proper 
lighting  nnd  a  free  play  of  air.  *  *  *  As  regards  the  amount  of  playground  rs> 
quired,  the  Germans  have  estimated  it  at  least  three  metres  for  each  ohild,  wliloh  would 
give  n«'arly  20,000  fret  for  a  school  of  600  pupils. —  (Report  on  hygienic  reqidrementf 
of  school  architt-'cturo,  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln.) 

The  p:rcat  hi^ii  school  of  Om<aha  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  square 
park  of  sixteen  acres  which  is  so  elevated  a«  to  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  this  more  than  seven  hilled  city  of  magnificent  diBtanoes. 
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The  high  school  of  Denver  has  a  lot  large  enough  to  deserve  the 
name  of  park.  Bat  the  city  of  London  probably  affords  the  most  re- 
markable example  of  liberality  in  providing  air  space  and  playground 
for  common  schools. 

(8)  Gymnasium.  Every  city  school-house  of  any  considerable  size 
should  have  its  gymnasium,  which  may  be  in  the  main  building  or  in  a 
separate  building.  It  need  not  be  very  large;  once  and  one-half  the 
size  of  a  school  room  might  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  minimum  size. 
Perhaps  none  of  our  city  schools  has  been  more  satisfactorily  provided 
with  gymnastic  accommodation  than  the  Hartford  high  school,  which  for 
more  than  thirty  years  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  gymna- 
sium with  all  the  needed  appurtenances  and  apparatus. 

(9)  Water  closets.  If  in  a  detached  building,  this  building  should  be 
connected  with  the  school-house  by  a  covered  passage.  If  they  are  ii> 
the  basement,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  daily  flushing.  I  have 
known  the  plan  of  dry  earth  closets  in  the  basement  to  be  tried  in  sev- 
eral instances  with  VM  results  and  the  flushing  plan  with  good  results. 
In  Vienna  I  visited  an  elementary  school  where  each  school  room  had 
its  urinal,  which  was  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

(10)  Entries  and  corridors  must  be  spacious  relatively  to  the  stairs, 
especially  at  the  foot  of  the  latter.  In  large  houses  a  width  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  is  required.  They  should  be  lighted  directly  from  out  of 
doors  when  possible  and  the  lights  should  be  placed  at  opposite  ends 
(end  lighting  not  important  in  buildings  of  the  court  type),  so  as  to  in- 
sure a  free,  natural  ventilation,  which  on  many  days  of  the  year,  even 
in  winter,  is  the  best  for  entries.  It  is  hard  to  ventilate  entries  that  oc- 
cupy the  centre  of  schools.  Of  this  the  Boston  girls'  high  school  oflera 
an  instance.  The  doors  of  the  rooms  stand  open  in  study  time,  so  that 
the  whole  house  gets  an  equable  foul  atmosphere  at  about  70^  to  74^,  and 
when  recess  comes  the  girls,  in  large  groups,  stroll  about  these  hot 
entries  unvisited  by  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

(11)  Stairs  and  stairways.  Of  these  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  in  his  report 
on  school  architecture,  says : 

They  sboold  be  fire  proof,  by  which  I  mean  that  tbey  sbonld,  if  possible,  be  isolated 
by  solid  brick  walls  on  at  least  three  sides.  Like  the  entries,  tbey  mast  be  lighted 
from  the  ootalda.  There  mast  be  at  least  two  staircases  for  a  building  of  the  size  con- 
templated here,  and  some  architects  will  consider  three  necessary.  Tbe  width  m  ust  be 
•t  least  six  feet  in  the  npper  story  and  eight  in  the  lower,  and  regard  mast  be  hud  that 
tbe  height  of  the  steps  is  not  too  great  for  children.  Spiral  stairs  are  inadmissible,  for 
tbe  steps  are  very  narrow  next  the  well,  and  if  the  child  falls  the  descent  is  very  steep 
•t  that  point.  Wedge  shaped  stairs  are  inadmissible,  fur  the  same  reason,  in  tamiog 
•  comer;  they  are  common  in  private  houses,  but  dangerous  when  crowded.  Wells 
are  nndesirable  on  this  account,  althongh  tbey  have  a  certain  advantage  in  ventilat- 
ing the  entries.  If  they  are  used  tbe  staircases  are  to  be  sheathed.  Balusters  are 
totally  unnecessary.  The  rail  shoald  be  about  four  feet  above  the  riser.  A  staircase 
-which  ascends  the  height  of  a  story  without  a  break  is  not  desirable ;  one  or  two 
limdings  (half- whole  landings  is  the  technical  term)  should  be  introduced  to  afford 
■lomentary  resting  place. 
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(12)  Assembly  hall.  To  New  York  without  doubt  belongB  the  credit 
of  having  taken  the  lead  in  demonstrating  the  utility  and  in  developing 
the  capabilities  of  the  assembly  hall  as  a  feature  of  our  school  archi- 
tecture. From  the  first  it  has  been  considered  in  New  York  not  a  mere 
luxury,  to  be  dispensed  with  at  pleasure,  but  a  necessity.  If  not  a  ne- 
cessity it  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  feature.  The  following  fh>mthe 
pen  of  an  eminent  French  educator  shows  how  the  use  of  the  hall  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  a  competent  foreign  judge: 

After  realizing  the  true  lunctioD  of  the  American  school,  it  beoomes  apparent  tba( 
a  large  hall  or  assembly  room,  designed  for  general  rennions,  is  really  indiapensable 
in  an  edacational  system  like  that  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  is  more  beaatifol 
and  nothing,  I  am  persnaded,  exerts  a  better  inflaence  than  these  grand  reanions  of 
children,  brought  about  with  a  dignity  and  soberness  of  manner  natural  to  the  Amer 
icans  when  they  form  themselves  into  an  assembly.  To  appreciate  their  eflEects  it  ii 
only  necessary  to  see  the  children  of  a  large  school  assemble  in  the  hmU.  They  enter 
step  by  step,  marching  in  time,  generaUy  to  the  music  of  a  piano,  large  and  small,  by 
classes,  iu  the  most  perfect  order,  without  any  one,  either  the  largest  or  the  smallest, 
showing  the  slightest  inclination  to  laugh,  to  look  lightly  upon  the  ceremony,  to 
affect  those  forward  airs  which  are  too  apt  to  distinguish  boys  of  fh>m  fifteen  to  eight- 
een years  of  age  among  us,  to  say  nothing  of  girls  of  the  same  age.  Whether  the 
reunion  in  the  hall  lasts  five  ihinutes  or  an  hour,  whether  it  is  an  assembly  fiirpnyer, 
for  singing,  for  examination,  or  for  some  other  purpose,  the  attitude  of  the  soholara 
is  the  same ;  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  pedagogical  organization  which  is  produc- 
tive of  the  same  results.  It  is  not  only  discipline,  it  is  reflection ;  it  is  a  moment,  no 
matter  how  short,  that  leaves  its  mark  on  character;  it  gives  unity  to  the  school  and 
moulds  the  whole  of  the  children  into  a  common  life.  These  children,  of  different  age 
and  sex,  are  affected  by  this  single  and  short  interview  in  a  wonderful  manner,  diffloult 
to  be  described.  The  youngest  among  them  learn  from  instinct  and  fh>m  the  example 
of  those  older  than  themselves  respect,  steadiness  of  character,  seriousness  of  manner, 
an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  school,  and,  I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  of  the  holiness 
of  the  place.  The  oldest  engage  in  the  exercises  of  the  youngest.  Yon  will  see  them 
mark  time,  go  through  the  prescribed  forms  for  gaining  their  places,  get  up  and  sit 
down  at  a  given  signal,  perform  conscientiously  and  without  smiling  the  yarioos  gym- 
nastic and  calisthenic  moveuiouts,  and  defile  in  a  military  way  in  fh>nt  of  the  plat- 
form, young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies,  with  an  air  at  once  serious  and  good 
humore<l.  Then  there  comes  a  beautiful  piece  of  sacred  music,  a  national  hymn,  or  a 
school  song.  The  moral  effect  of  all  this  is  immense;  it  unites  all  these  yoang hearts 
in  a  common  love  of  country,  which  is  a  very  important  matter  in  the  political  and 
moral  education  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  nowhere  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  these  grand 
assembly  rooms  in  large  school  buildings,  although  strangers,  seeing  them  nearly 
always  empty,  are  tempted  to  consider  them  useless. 

SOME  PECULIAR  CnARACTBRISTICS  OF  FOREIGN  8CHOOL-HOU8B8. 

(1)  The  fireplace  in  the  school  room.  This  feature  is,  perhaps,  peenl- 
iar  to  England. 

(2)  A  feature  of  the  French  city  school-house  is  the  pr6aa  coavert 
(covered  playground),  which  generally  consists  of  a  good  sized  but  not 
high  studded  hall  on  the  lower  floor.  Here  the  scholars,  on  coming  to 
school  in  the  morning,  deposit  their  lunch  baskets,  head  coverings,  and 
outer  garments.     It  is  furnished  with  movable  benches.     Here  the 
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pupils  pass  the  recess  in  inclement  weather,  under  the  surveillance  of 
teachers,  and  here  those  who  do  not  go  home  pass  the  intermission  be- 
tween the  sessions. 

(3)  The  schools  in  Germany  and  Austria  are  usually  provided  with 
gymnasiums,  either  in  the  school  buildings  or  in  detached  buildings. 

(4)  The  school-house  on  the  continent,  as  a  rule,  comprises  apartments 
for  the  dwelling  of  the  principal. 

(5)  It  is  universally  Uie  custom  in  Europe  to  provide  apartments  for 
the  dweUing  of  a  janitor  in  school-houses  large  enough  to  require  the 
services  of  such  an  employ^. 

(6)  All  the  school-houses  I  visited  in  Vienna  had  stone  stairs,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a  feature  of  all  the  school-houses  in  that  city. 

SOHOOL  MUSEUMS. 

Agassiz,  in  his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  natural  his- 
tory, was  accustomed  to  reiterate  the  saying  <<  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  every  primary  school  will  have  its  little  museum  of  natural  history." 
Bat  some  time  before  the  great  naturalist  coined  this  happy  saying  the 
same  idea,  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  was  already  embodied  in  our 
pedagogical  literature. 

In  1832,  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  wrote: 

To  do  fall  Justice  to  the  young  mind,  oar  school  rooms  should  become  mnseoms,  im- 
aging forth  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  material  and  mental  world.  By  such 
arrangement  Jnyenile  interests  would  be  secured,  curiosity  and  inquiry  incited,  and 
inteUectual  attainment  and  vigor  result.  The  child  would  feel  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  objects  analogous  to  the  outward  sphere,  and  imbibe  the  inspiring  influence. — 
(Proceedings  of  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Vol.  II,  page  142.) 

There  we  find  the  idea  of  the  school  museum  presented  in  its  widest 
scope;  it  is  not  limited  to  any  department  of  knowledge,  but  comprises 
not  only  specimens  of  natural  history,  but  productions  of  art,  illus- 
trations of  materials  in  process  of  manufacture,  specimen  products  of 
agriculture,  miniature  implements  of  all  sorts,  models  and  pictures  of 
historic  monuments,  portraits,  coins,  &c.  The  school  museum,  in  thi^ 
broad  sense,  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  the  intuitive  method  of 
teaching.  Accordingly,  where  the  latter  has  gained  a  foothold,  we 
find  the  idea  of  the  school  museum  more  or  less  developed.  Incipient 
school  museums  are  now  to  be  found  in  individual  schools  of  difierent 
grades  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  better  class  of  primary 
schools  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  modest  cabinet  filled  with  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  and  sundry  miscellaneous  curiosities,  collected 
by  the  enterprising  teacher  with  the  assistance  of  her  pupils.  Along 
the  seashore  shells  are  apt  to  form  the  largest  part  of  the  collection;  in 
other  localities  minerals  are  most  conspicuous.  Not  a  few  high  schools 
possess  collections  of  considerable  value,  especially  in  the  department 
of  natural  history. 

Iq  grammar  schools  less  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this 
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direction  tban  in  the  grades  above  and  below.  There  are  now  io  the 
market  excellent  sets  of  minerals,  s^'steniatically  arranged  and  labelled,' 
especially  adapted  for  nse  in  these  schools.  In  one  of  the  fine  common 
8ch<)ols  of  Vienna  I  saw  installed  in  a  good  sizeil  room  a  beautiful  mu- 
senm  of  technology  and  of  natural  history.  Each  school  in  the  city  was 
allowed  from  the  i)ublic  treasury  a  certain  sum  annually  to  be  expended 
for  its  nuisenm  at  the  discretion  of  the  master.  As  yet  no  provision  of 
this  sort  apj)ears  to  have  been  made  in  our  city  systems  to  encourage 
and  aid  the  teachers  in  this  line  of  progress.  It  is  especially  desirable 
that  the  grammar  schools  should  be  ])rovi<led  with  a  technological  mu- 
seum, more  or  less  extensive.  The  nature  of  such  a  museum  is  described 
in  conneciion  with  the  account  of  the  Tournefort  school  at  Paris.  In 
providing  a  school  with  a  museum,  it  is  the  first  step  that  is  the  diffi- 
cult one.  A  beginning  once  made  and  a  place  of  instalment  secured, 
the  collection  is  sure  to  grow  in  size  and  interest  and  usefulness. 

DECORATION  OF  SCHOOL  ROOMS  AND  ART  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Closely  allied  in  purpose  and  utility  with  the  idea  of  the  school  museum 
is  the  idea  of  the  decoration  of 'the  school  room.  This  idea  is  rapidly 
becoming  general.  City  schoolrooms  totally  destitute  of  objects  in- 
tended for  decoration  are  perhaps  exceptional.  We  find  almost  every- 
where tliat  the  most  naked  and  unadorned  have  at  least  a  plant  in 
the  window,  a  picture  on  the  wall,  or  a  decorative  drawing  on  the 
blackboard.  The  profusion  of  plants  in  some  primary  school  rooms 
gives  them  the  air  of  a  conservatory.  In  visiting  the  schools  of  Pitts- 
burgh several  years  ago  I  was  greatly  charmed  with  the  taste  every- 
where displayed  by  the  teachers  in  the  decoration  of  their  school  rooms 
with  plants  and  flowers. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  New  York  set  an  example  in  the  decoration 
of  school  halls  with  numerous  busts  and  engravings.  Subsequently  a 
coniniittee  was  appointed  by  the  educational  department  of  the  Social 
Sc^ieiice  Association  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of  the  dec- 
oration of  school  rooms,  with  a  view  of  intro<lucing  an  aesthetic  element 
into  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States.  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  movement  was  the  decoration  of  the  hall  of  the  girlrf  high 
school  house  in  Boston,  which  was  then  building,  with  a  selection  of 
casts  from  antique  sculi)ture  and  statuary.  The  expense  of  the  pur- 
chase, transportation,  and  placing  of  the  casts  was  met  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  a  few  members  of  the  association,  with  the  aid  of  some  persons 
not  members,  on  condition  that  the  hall  should  be  finished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city  with  special  reference  to  the  plan  of  decoration  which 
had  been  decided  ui)on.  For  a  series  of  slabs  from  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  an  architrave  was  constructed  resting  on  Doric  pilasters. 
Between  these  pilasters  the  walls  were  painted  of  a  color  suitable  as  a 
background  and  brackets  or  pedestals  of  proper  form  were  provided 
for  the  busts  and  statues.    Casts^  if  selected  to  express  the  highest  laws 
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of  form  and  the  purest  types  of  beauty,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a 
favorable  eflfect  upon  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  young,  es- 
pecially if  associated  with  their  studies ;  that  is,  tbeir  daily  efforts  to 
improve  themselves.  The  collection  was  not  made  lor  a  single  school 
or  for  a  single  city,  but  for  every  school  and  every  town  or  village  where 
a  similar  attempt  to  extend  the  culture  and  beautify  the  environments 
of  our  educational  system  is  possible.  (For  adescripti  ve  list  of  the  casts, 
the  place  of  purchase,  and  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  each,  see  Ap[)en- 
dix  E,  page  206.)  The  theory  of  aesthetic  culture  in  schools,  upon  whicl^ 
this  plan  of  decoration  was  based,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  pr^ 
pounded  and  so  ably  advocated  by  M.  liavaisson,  of  France,  under 
whose  direction  a  series  of  magnificent  phototypes  of  antique  sci^lpture 
and  statuary  have  been  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  schools. 

If  the  school  room  is  adorned  with  works  of  art  the  pufnls'  ideas  are 
associated  with  things  of  beauty  as  wellas  utility.  Kuskin,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  decoration  of  the  school  room  with  busts  and  paintings,  says : 

How  can  wo  sufiBciently  estimate  the  effect  on  the  noble  mind  of  a  youth,  at  the 
time  when  the  world  opens  to  him,  <)f  having  faithful  and  touching  representations 
pnt  before  him  of  the  acts  and  presences  of  great  men  ;  how  many  resolutions  which 
might  alter  and  exalt  the  whole  course  of  his  after  life,  when  in  some  dreamy  twilight 
be  met  through  his  own  tears  the  fixed  eyes  of  those  shadows  of  the  great  dead,  un- 
escapable  and  calm,  piercing  to  his  soul,  or  fancied  that  their  lips  moved  in  dread 
reproof  or  soundless  exhortation. 

Falling  upon  this  fine  passage  of  Ruskin,  at  once  so  poetic  in  con- 
ception and  so  sound  in  doctrine,  I  was  naturally  reminded  of  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  realization  of  the  idea  it  recomniendts — the  most 
striking  example  perhaps  which  has  come  under  my  observation  — 
namely,  the  decoration  of  a  remarkable  Jesuit  school  of  the  highest 
order,  which  I  visited  some  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Everywhere 
in  this  great  establishment,  which  is  shut  in  from  the  outside  world  by 
high  walls  even  more  effectually  than  Girard  College,  were  decorative 
representations  in  sculpture,  paintings,  engravings,  and  sun  pictures  of 
men  and  deeds,  calculated  to  iuspire  the  pupils  with  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  and  stimulate  tbem  to  the  utmost  efforts  for  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  which  it  i)roposes.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  this  example  is  rendered  especially'  important  by  the  fact  of  the 
well  known  success  of  the  Jesuit  schools  in  determining  the  character 
of  their  pupils. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  country  where  such  an  example  was  found 
in  a  private  establishment  and  in  a  country'  so  eminent  for  its  cultiva- 
tion of  art  in  all  its  departments  almost  nothing  had  then  been  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  common  schools  to  promote  by  the  indirect 
means  under  consideration  the  moral  and  aesthetic  culture  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Since  that  time,  however,  a  very  important  movement 
has  been  made  on  this  line  of  improvement.  At  the  suggestion  of  M. 
Buisson,  director  of  primary  education,  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
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tion  appointed  a  commission  on  the  decoration  of  schools  and  art  for 
schools,'  consistingof  thirty  eminent  men.  This  commission  wascharged, 
in  general,  with  the  duty  of  studying  the  means  of  introdnoing  into  the 
system  of  instruction  in  all  its  grades  the  aesthetic  education  of  the  eye. 
The  results  of  the  labors  of  the  commission,  which  were  extended  over 
the  period  of  nearly  a  whole  year,  were  summed  up  in  a  remarkable 
report  to  the  minister  by  Charles  Bigot.* 

This  report  begins  by  presenting  in  a  felicitous  and  forcible  manner 
^e  argument  in  favor  of  combining  in  education  the  cultivation  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful  with  the  sentiment  of  the  true  and  the  sen- 
timent of  the  good,  maintaining  that  nothing  great  has  been  done  on 
the  earth  except  by  the  effect  of  one  of  these  three  sentiments,  each 
having  its  apostles,  its  heroes,  its  martyrs.  <'A  grateful  posterity 
places  equally  in  its  Pantheon,  and  honors  with  a  pious  worship,  schol- 
ars, artists,  saints,  these  glorious  examples  of  humanity." 

The  cultivation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  beautifol  by  means  of  poetiy 
and  poetic  and  artistic  literature  was  never  wanting  in  the  schools  of 
the  higher  grade.  More  recently  provision  had  been  made  for  extend- 
ing culture  in  this  direction  by  the  general  introduction  of  instruction 
in  music  and  drawing.  The  especial  task  of  this  commission  was  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  improving,  as  far  as  practicable,  sesthetio 
education  through  the  eye,  not  by  specific,  direct  instruction  set  forth 
in  programs,  but  by  the  operation  of  the  environments  of  the  school  and 
the  artistic  character  of  its  appliances.  These  environments  and  appli- 
ances were  considered  by  the  commission  mainly  under  four  heads:  (1) 
The  fiBSthetic  character  of  the  school  building,  including  its  artistic 
ornamentation,  both  exterior  and  interior ;  (2)  the  furnishing  of  objects 
of  art  for  the  observation  and  study  of  the  pupils,  such  collection  of 
objects  belonging  neither  to  the  appliances  nor  to  the  architectaral  deoo- 
ratiou,  constituting  the  school  museum  of  art ;  (3)  the  rewards  of  merit 
and  prizes;  (4)  illustrative  apparatus,  and  particularly  the  department 
of  trausi)arencies.  Here  it  was  deemed  that  scientific  accuracy  alone 
was  not  sufficient,  but  must  be  accompanied  with  elegance  of  form  and 
harmony  of  color,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  object  would  permit.  This 
commission  examined  and  reported  upon  the  propositions  and  objects 
submitted  by  publishers  and  artists,  comprised  under  the  four  catego- 
ries above  enumerated. 

The  essential  outcome  of  the  labors  of  this  large  and  very  able  com- 
mission, besides  the  valuable  contribution  to  pedagogy  comprised  in 
the  observations  and  discussions  of  their  report,  was  the  instifiation  by 
the  minister  of  a  permanent  commission  for  the  promotion  and  perfeot- 
ing  of  this  department  of  public  instruction. 

^  Commisaion  de  la  decoration  des  ^coles  et  de  I'imagerie  scolaire ;  appointed  JoiM^ 
1880. 

'Preeeiited  AprU  11,  1881;  printed  in  the  Manuel  g€n€ral  de  rinatrnettott  pid* 
maire,  July  23,  1881. 
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This  interesting  movement  of  the  educational  administration  of  France 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  educators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel. Some  time  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  in  Manchester,  England, 
*^  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  English  school  arrangements  in  the  means 
of  awakening  a  sense  of  beauty  and  an  interest  in  art." 

The  functions  assigned  to  this  committee,  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  standing  French  commission,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  negotiate  with  art  pnbliahers  for  the  purchase  of  prints,  photographs,  etch- 
ings, chromolithographs,  &c.,  on  advantageous  terms,  and  to  supply  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  to  schools. 

(2)  To  reproduce  from  time  to  time,  by  one  or  more  of  the  processes  familiar  to 
engravers  and  printers,  carefully  selected  examples  likely  to  have  a  large  circulation. 

(3)  To  print  a  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of  the  examples  which  the  com- 
mittee are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  schools. 

(4)  To  present  to  schools,  in  special  cases  and  as  the  funds  of  the  association  shall 
allow,  small  collections  and  books  explanatory  of  them. 

(5)  To  arrange  various  loan  collections,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  schools  on 
such  terms  as  may  prove  convenient. 

(6)  To  bring  together  a  number  of  examples  to  be  exhibited  in  a  suitable  place  as 
a  tentative  model  of  a  standard  collection,  the  collection  to  consist  of  (a)  pictures 
of  the  simplest  natural  objects,  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs,  trees,  wild  flowers,  and 
scenes  of  rural  life,  such  as  town  children  seldom  see  and  country  children  often  faU 
to  enjoy  consciously  until  their  attention  is  specially  called  to  them;  (5)  pictures  of 
animals  in  friendly  relation  with  human  beings,  especially  with  children;  (o)  pict- 
ures of  the  peasant  and  artisan  life  of  our  ow^  and  foreign  countries,  incidents  of 
heroic  adventure,  &o.;  (d)  pictures  of  architectural  works  of  historic  or  artistic  in- 
terest; (e)  landscapes  and  sea  pieces;  (/)  historical  portraits ;  (g)  scenes  from  history; 
(h)  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  such  reproductions  as  are  available  of  suitable 
subjects  among  the  numerous  works  of  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  modem  schools. 

More  recently  an  association  has  been  organized  in  London,  with 
Buskin  as  president,  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  namely,  ^Ho  bring 
within  the  reach  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  board  and  other  schools  such 
a  measure  of  art  culture  as  is  compatible  with  their  age  and  studies." 

The  committee  on  drawing  of  the  Boston  school  board  (Mr.  0. 0.  Per- 
kins, chairman),  in  their  report  for  1883,  called  attention  to  these  move- 
ments in  Manchester  and  London  and  suggested  the  desirableness  of 
organizing  for  the  same  purpose  an  ^^art  for  schools  association"  in 
that  community.    In  this  connection  the  committee  remark: 

We  hold,  with  the  English  committee,  that  "a  love  for  the  beautiful  is,  perhaps, 
only  second  to  religion  as  a  protection  against  the  grosser  forms  of  self  indulgence, 
and  that  it  can  best  be  kindled  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  especially  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  habitual  surroundings ;  ^  and  on  these  grounds  we  look  for  the  sym- 
pathy, although  we  cannot  ask  the  cooperation,  of  the  board  in  our  proposed  effort 
to  found  an  art  for  schools  association  in  Boston ;  and  this,  not  only  because  the  deco- 
ration of  school-house  walls  with  good  prints  and  photographs  wiU  bring  good  influ- 
ences to  bear  upon  the  pupils,  but  also  because  these  will  materially  aid  teachers  of  his- 
tory, geography,  and  natural  history  as  objects  of  reference.  The  decoration  of  the 
exhibition  hall  of  the  girls'  high  school  with  casts  and  the  prints  hung  up  in  certain 
grammar  and  primary  school  class  rooms  show  that  the  masters  and  teachers  are,  in 
many  cases,  aUve  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  ready  to  aid  in  any  well  organ- 
ized effort  to  promote  its  further  development. 
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The  committee  might  have  appropriately  referred  in  this  connectioii 
to  more  recent  and  not  unimportant  contributions  of  works  of  art  to  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  the  most  valuable  of  which  decorate  the 
main  vestibules  of  the  new  school-houses  of  the  Latin  and  English  high 
schools.  In  the  latter  a  beautiful  group  in  marble,  the  subject  being 
"Flight  from  Pompeii,"  has  been  placed  bj'^  one  of  the  earliest  graduates 
of  the  schools  (Mr.  Henry  P.  Kidder).  In  the  Latin  School  vestibule 
stands  a  tine  marble  statue  by  Mr.  Richard  S.  Greenough,  a  Latin  School 
boy,  which  was  procured  by  the  graduates  of  the  school  to  honor  those 
who  had  honored  her,  aud  especially  to  commemorate  those  who  had 
fallen  in  defending  their  country.  This  statue  represents  the  alma  mater 
of  the  school  resting  on  a  shield  which  bears  the  names  of  the  dead  he- 
roes and  extending  a  laurel  crown  to  those  who  returned  from  the  war. 

PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARIES. 

Pedagogy  is  used  to  designate  that  province  of  knowledge  which 
comprises  the  philosojihy,  science,  art,  and  history  of  education.  The 
cultivation  of  this  knowledge  is  a  necessary  means  of  educational  prog- 
ress. Pedagogy  teaches  how  to  design  school-houses,  how  to  deter- 
mine the  subjects  of  instruction  and  arrange  them  in  rational  and  har- 
monious programs,  how  to  impart  instruction,  how  to  govern  so  as  to 
produce  self  control,  how  to  train  and  to  develop  the  fa<^ulties  harmo- 
niously, and  how  to  superintend  and  administer  educational  institutions 
and  systems.  It  analyzes  and  unfolds  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated.  It  treats  of  education  in  its 
social,  political,  and  economical  relations.  It  ascends  into  the  region  of 
speculation  and  investigates  the  theories  touching  the  destiny  and  the 
true  ends  and  aims  of  man.  It  gathers  up  the  history  of  the  experience  of 
the  race  on  the  subject  of  education  for  the  guidance  of  present  and 
future  generations,  thus  furnishing  the  means  of  obtaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  things  that  have  been  said,  thought,  or  done  for  the 
promotion  of  human  culture. 

Advancement  in  education  and  the  cultivation  of  pedagogy  most  go 
hand  in  hand.  As  a  rule,  teachers  and  directors  of  education  are  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  mastery  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  profession;  that  is,  their  knowledge  of  the  best  things 
that  have  been  said,  thought,  or  done  touching  the  business  in  hand. 
The  accpiirement  of  this  knowledge  conies  mainly  fiom  the  study  of 
pedago;ry.  I'roni  the  want  of  adequate  pedagogical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  school  boards,  superintendents,  and  instructors,  the  nation  is 
wasting  yearly  millions  of  money  and  the  teaching  force  of  teachers 
and  the  learning  force  of  learners  in  amounts  incomputable  and  in- 
conceivable. Hence,  in  my  view,  too  much  cannot  be  done  to  promote 
pe<lagogical  study.  The  normal  schools  are  the  natural  centres  of  this 
study.  It  is  one  of  their  leading  functions,  if  not  the  principal  one,  to 
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initiate  their  papils  into  it,  to  give  tbem  good  guidance  in  it,  and  to 
inspire  tbem  with  zeal  in  its  purvsuit.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  tbat 
up  to  the  i)resent  time  tbis  essential  function  bas  been  too  mucb  neg- 
lected, and  to  this  neglect  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  attributed  tbe  general 
neglect  of  this  study  among  teachers  and  educational  officials.  Tbe 
fact  of  neglect  is  proven  by  tbe  non-publication  and  non-sale  of  educa- 
tional works.  Publishers  are  prudently  reluctant  to  issue  i)edagogical 
books,  because  they  know  the  meagre  demand  for  tbem. 

The  unique  thing  in  American  pedagogy,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard's  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education,  which  was  begun  thirty  years  ago  and  now 
comprises  thirty  imperial  volumes,  bas  kept  its  self  sacrificing  editor 
and  publisher  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  for  lack  of  buyers.  Of  this 
great  publication  M.  Buisson  thus  speaks  in  bis  Dictionary  of  Pedagogy : 

No  writer  during  tbe  past  half  century  bas  brongbt  top^lber,  so  far  as  we  know, 
8ucb  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  of  inlorniation,  and  of  studios  of  every  kind  brlon*;- 
ing  to  pedagogy  as  has  Dr.  Barnard.  Ilia  writings,  bis  official  reports,  those  works 
lie  has  translate d  or  summarized,  the  innumerable  works  bo  bas  succeeded  in  secur- 
iDg,  classifying,  and  editing,  form  a  true  pedagogical  encyclopiedia,  and  are  all  tbe 
more  remarkable  because  all  countries  and  all  time?*  are  there  represented. 

In  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  the  article 
"Education,"  by  Oscar  Browning,  we  have  this  estimate  of  tbe  work: 

In  English,  though  wo  have  no  investigators  of  the  history  of  education,  we  have 
a  fairly  large  literature  on  the  subject,  but  it  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  United 
States.  The  great  work  of  Henry  Barnard,  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in 
twenty-five  volumes,  has  valuable  papers  on  almost  every  part  of  our  subject,  many 
of  them  translated  from  the  German  ;  but  there  are  also  original  papers  on  our  old 
English  educational  writers  and  extracts  from  their  works.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  work  in  our  language  on  the  history  of  education. 

This  work,  the  admiration  of  tbe  international  juries  at  the  univer- 
sal Expositions  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  by  both  crowued  with  the 
highest  honor,  and  yet  it  finds  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  buyer. 
It  is  not  even  in  tbe  libraries  of  tbe  normi  1  schools,  with  some  honor- 
able exceptions.  Few  are  tbe  public  libraries  that  can  boast  of  tbe 
I>ossession  of  a  complete  set.  Very  few  are  tbe  superiutendents  of 
scbools  who  can  point  to  it  on  tbe  shelves  of  tbeir  ofiice  libraries.  How 
few  are  the  school  libraries  in  which  it  is  fouudi  How  few  are  the 
teacbers,  even  of  tbe  highest  grade,  wbose  ])rivate  libraries  are  euricbed 
by  tbis  educational  treasure!  Tbe  great  bulk  of  teacbers  have  never 
seen  a  copj'  of  it  and  probably  never  beard  of  it.  In  view  of  tbese 
facts,  is  it  not  just  to  say  tbat  this  i)ublicatiou  is  at  once  our  peda- 
gogical glory  and  our  pedagogical  sbamef 

One  of  tbe  regrettable  and  pernicious  results  of  tbis  general  neglect 
to  cultivate  the  study  of  pedagogy  is  found  iu  the  dense  and  profound 
ignorance  of  the  subject  dis[)layed  in  so  many  essays  and  editonals  on 
educational  topics  in  our  newspaper  and  periodical  publications  by 
amateurs  and  laymen,  wbo  presume  to  instruct  tbe  i)ublic  in  what  they 
themselves  have  not  as  yet  began  to  learn.    Here  we  find  a  good  illus- 
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tration  of  the  truth  of  the  observation  of  M.  Michel  Br^al  in  his  excel- 
lent little  book  entitled  Qnelqaes  mots  snr  llnstmction  pabliqne  en 
France.    This  eminent  savant  and  pedagogue  says: 

It  happens,  when  a  science  is  not  regularly  cultivated  in  a  country  and  has  not  its 
authoritative  writers  or  its  special  public,  that  everybody  thinks  he  has  a  right  to 
give  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  is  never  with  impunity  that  men  devoted  to 
a  specialty  abandon  a  nook  or  comer  of  the  domain  of  thought :  the  ignorant  crowd 
precipitate  themselves  upon  the  spot  and  charlatans  take  possession  of  it  to  display 
there  their  gimoracks. 

Educational  history  is  the  only  sure  antidote  to  educational  charia- 
tanism.  Enlightened  friends  of  educational  progress,  therefore,  cannot 
but  regard  with  peculiar  interest  such  movements  and  provisions  as 
have  for  their  object  to  aid  and  encourage  pedagogical  stady.  The  most 
practical  means  for  this  end  is  the  multiplication  of  libraries  of  sound 
educational  books.  It  is  believed  that  we  are  entering,  that  we  have 
indeed  already  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  this  respect.  A  demand 
for  educational  books  is  beginning  to  spring  up.  I  hear  that  a  great 
publishing  house  has  undertaken  to  issue  an  educational  library.  Some 
recent  sound  English  publications  have  met  with  considerable  sale. 
I^uclei  of  pedagogical  libraries  are  beginning  to  be  formed.  Superin- 
tendents are  beginning  to  make  collections  for  their  offices.  Smi^l  col- 
lections are  being  made  for  individual  schools,  while  individual  teachers 
of  the  more  enterprising  class  are  beginning  collections  of  books  relat- 
ing to  their  profession.  As  this  movement  gains  strength,  authors  and 
publishers  will  be  encouraged  to  produce  and  put  such  books  on  the 
market,  and  in  time  we  may  hope  to  have  enterprising  dealers  wholly 
devoted  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  pedagogical  books. 

In  the  office  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  I 
found,  in  1852,  a  valuable  pedagogical  library  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  efforts  of  the  then  superintendent,  Mr.  James  MacAlister.  This 
is  the  best  collection  of  educational  books  that  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  the  possession  of  any  school  board.  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  similar  collection  in  the  office  of  every  superintendent  of 
<^ity  schools  and  Barnard's  Journal  should  constitute  a  part  of  it.  For 
this  purpose  the  board  should  set  apart  annually  the  necessary  fiinds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  books.  Then  there  should  be  a  modest  but 
choice  selection  in  every  considerable  public  school,  for  the  handy  use 
of  teachers.  In  Vienna,  every  school  is  allowed  annually  a  consider- 
able sum  for  the  purchase  of  books,  pedagogical  and  general. 

In  France,  besides  the  great  national  pedagogical  library  and  museum 
established  in  Paris  in  1878,  there  are  already  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try more  than  a  thousand  local  i>edagogical  libraries.  In  some  of  the 
departments  at  least  one  such  library  is  found  in  nearly  every  canton. 
A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  make  a  selection  of  foreign  pedagogical  literature  for  translation 
into  the  French  with  a  view  to  publication. 
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An  extensive  and  exceedingly  valaable  collection  of  edacational  lit- 
eratore,  not  only  in  English,  but  in  other  languages,  has  been  gathered 
at  the  National  Boreau  of  Education,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  its 
equipment.  Here  the  student  of  pedagogy  can  find  the  needed  facili- 
ties for  research  in  all  the  branches  of  the  science.  Between  this  great 
central  library  and  the  local  libraries  above  referred  to  there  should  be 
a  full  collection  of  standard  educational  works  and  official  reports, 
forming  a  department  of  every  State  library  or  forming  a  separate  es- 
tablishment under  the  direction  of  the  State  educational  authorities. 
And,  besides  these  special  libraries,  every  public  library,  whether  large 
or  small,  should  contain  a  copy  of  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
Education,  with  the  current  issues  of  educational  books  in  the  English 
tongue  'y  and,  in  addition,  the  larger  libraries  ought  to  contain  the  cur- 
rent issues  of  educational  works  in  other  languages,  especially  in  the 
German  and  French. 

PROVISIONS  FOB  OOEBOIVE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  two  essential  elements  of  a  system  of  universal  popular  educa- 
tion are  (1)  public  provision  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  education 
of  all  youth  and  (2)  the  instruction  of  all  children  in  such  schools  or 
by  other  means. 

To  secure  universal  education  it  is  not  enough  to  provide  schools  at 
public  expense:  care  must  be  taken  that  all  children  are  taught  in 
these  schools  or  elsewhere.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  of  these 
fundamental  principles  were  adopted  and  embodied  in  legislative  en- 
actments by  the  first  settlers  on  the  shores  of  Kew  England.  The  pro- 
vision for  universal  compulsory  education  (act  of  1642)  antedates  by 
five  years  the  law  requiring  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
schools.  The  compulsory  act  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  '^  barbarism" 
from  every  family  by  enjoining  upon  the  municipal  authorities  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  every  child  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  should  be 
educated,  and  bred  up  in  some  honest,  lawful  calling,  by  his  parent  or 
guardian.  How  long  this  compulsory  provision  continued  to  operate 
eflectively  it  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  determine. 

In  the  modem  revival  of  education  the  first  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
firiends  of  the  cause  were  directed  mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  instruction,  in  supplying  better  school-houses,  better  teachers, 
better  text  books,  and  better  methods  of  instruction  and  management. 
As  progress  was  made  in  this  direction  it  began  to  appear  that  many 
children  could  not  or  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  and 
privileges  which  had  been  so  liberally  provided  for  them  at  the  public 
expense.  Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  his  masterly  reports  of  forty  years 
ago,  says: 

Among  our  moat  patriotic  and  philantbropio  citizens,  the  inquiry  is  becoming  more 
and  more  £reqaent,  whether  a  right  to  rear  np  children  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  with 
all  its  consequent  degradation  and  dangers,  is  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  a  repub- 
lican f 
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Thus  the  question  of  compnlsory  edacation  was  again  ppsed^  but 
practical  compulsion  lias  made  but  slow  progress.  We  find  that,  at 
present,  alter  four  decades  of  discussion  and  effort,  compnlsion  in  any 
form,  either  direct  or  indirect,  has  been  authoritatively  recognized  as 
desirable  in  only  sixteen  of  the  thirty-eight  States,  namely,  California, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
Kevv  Ilampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  I'hode 
Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 

In  general  the  statutory  provisions  in  these  States  for  direct  compul- 
sion consist  in  requiring  persons  having  the  care  and  control  of  children 
from  ei^ht  to  fourteen  years  of  age  to  send  them  to  school  for  a  i>eriod 
varying  from  twelve  to  twenty  weeks,  under  penalty  for  each  neglect  of 
a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $20.  In  most  cases  the  provision  for  direct  com- 
pulsion is  accompanied  by  another  for  indirect  compulsion,  forbidding 
the  employment  of  children  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mer- 
cantile establishment  who  have  not  attended  school  during  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months  from  twelve  to  twenty  weeks.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  there  is  provision  for  indii-ect  compulsion  only.  The  pro- 
vision for  indirect  compulsion  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  stringent  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.    The  statute  is  as  follows : 

No  chiM  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  bo  employed  in  any  manafactnring  estab- 
lishment unless  ho  has  attended  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  the  year  preceding, 
and  none  under  said  age  may  be  so  employed  (except  in  vacations  of  the  school  in  the 
dibtrict  in  which  ho  resides),  unless  he  can  write  legibly  and  read  fluently  in  readers 
of  the  giade  usually  classed  as  third  readers.  Nor  may  any  child  undei  fourteen  be 
BO  employed  unless  he  has  attended  school  in  the  district  in  which  he  dwelt  at  least 
six  months,  or  during  the  whole  time  school  was  kept  in  that  year ;  penalty  for  employ- 
ment except  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  $20  for  each  offence. — (Amendments  of 
1881,  sections  11  and  12,  chapter  91,  in  the  general  law^of  1878.) 

The  eornpulsory  laws  in  most  of  the  States  where  they  exist  have 
as  yet  been  of  little  practical  benefit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  lack 
adequate  provision  for  their  efficient  enforcement.  In  Massachusetts, 
besides  the  compulsory  provisions  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  law 
known  as  the  truant  law,  enacted  in  1850  and  subsequently  amended 
and  perfected,  <H)nipellin^  the  attendance  of  truants  and  absentees 
growin^r  np  in  ignorance  and  without  lawful  occupation,  and  also  a 
statute,  enacted  in  180(»,  providing  for  the  education  and  care  of  neg- 
lected children,  by  taking  them  from  their  i)arents  and  placing  them 
In  institutions  especially  provided  for  them.  The  original  truant  law 
contained  a  local  oi)tion  provision,  and  during  a  number  of  years  it  was 
ad()|)ted  only  by  the  city  of  Bo.ston.  Here  its  beneficial  eflfect  was  so 
marked  that  later  on  it  was  made  obligatory  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, the  school  board  of  every  city  and  town  being  required  to  ap-  * 
point  truant  otlicers  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  resalts 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  truant  officers  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  executing  not  only  the  truant  act,  but  also  the  other  laws 
for  the  prevention  of  illiteracy  and  the  securing  to  all  children  compe- 
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tent  elementary  education.  Seventeen  truant  oflQcers  are  now  employed 
in  Boston,  or  one  truant  officer  to  21,343  inhabitants.  The  incorrigible 
troants  and  absentees  are  sent  lor  one  or  two  years  to  reformatories  or 
to  other  institutions  specially  provided  therefor,  where,  under  proper 
restraint,  they  are  properly  instructed  and  cared  for.  This  system  has 
had  a  marked  effect  in  improvinjj  the  attendance  throughout  all  the 
cities  in  the  State  and  in  clearing  the  streets  of  children  growing  up 
in  ignorance  and  idleness. 

A  few  years  ago  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  provision  of  the 
compulsory  act  of  1874,  established  a  truant  system  which  has  pro- 
duced good  results  although  it  has  come  far  short  of  accomplishing  all 
that  could  be  desired,  owing  to  radical  defects  in  some  features  of  the 
law.  Beyond  the  cities  named,  there  are  few,  if  any,  where  even  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  laws  for  compulsory  attendance. 

Public  instruction  cannot  be  considered  as  having  fulfilled  its  mission 
until  it  secures  the  rudiments  of  education  to  every  child.  To  accom- 
plish this  object  coercion  is  necessary.  No  community  has  ever  been 
known  to  secure  absolutely  universal  education  without  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  coercion.  It  is  right  to  make  the  schools  attrac- 
tive and  use  all  available  moral  means  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  but  these  means  have  never  proved  wholly  adequate :  experi- 
ence has  proved  the  necessity  of  supplementing  them  by  compulsion. 
When  non-attendance  is  due  to  the  dereliction  of  the  parent,  then  the 
parent  must  be  held  responsible  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  if  the 
child  absents  himself  contrary  to  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  parent, 
then  the  child  must  be  held  responsible.  All  arguments  against  com- 
pulsion have  been  triumphantly  refuted  by  accomi)lished  facts. 

The  principle  of  compulsion  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  ev^ery  civ- 
ihzed  country  in  the  world.  In  Prussia  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
school  law  as  early  as  1742 ;  and  in  all  the  German  states  it  has  been 
effectually  apx)lied  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  century. 
The  example  of  Germany  has  been  followed  by  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  it  has  thus  far  been  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  sectarian  influence. 

In  1801  Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  report  to  both  houses  of  Parliament 
on  elementary  education  in  several  countries  on  the  Continent,  said  that 
compulsion  in  education  conhl  never  be  adoi)ted  in  either  France  or 
England.  But  his  prediction  has  not  proved  true:  we  now  isee  that 
in  both  countries  comiiuls^ory  education  has  become  a  reality.  In  the 
great  educational  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1870,  compulsion  was  left 
at  the  option  of  the  local  school  boards  throughout  England  and  Wales. 
Alter  some  experiments  in  this  direction  by  a  few  of  the  largest  cities, 
compulsion  was  made  obligatory  on  all  school  boards,  not  only  in  Eng- 
glaud  and  Wales,  but  in  Scotland  as  well.  Never  was  compulsory  school 
attendance  more  rigidly  enforced  in  any  community  than  it  is  today  in 
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the  slums  of  London  and  the  sqnalid  alleys  of  Manchester.  The  chair- 
man of  the  London  school  board,  in  speaking  of  the  resolts  of  com- 
pulsory measures  adopted  by  that  board,  says:  <^The  convictions  for 
juvenile  crime  are  now  only  half  what  they  were  in  1870.'^  In  France 
the  law  making  elementary  instruction  compulsory  was  passed  March 
28, 1882 ;  and  this  is  no  lame,  half-way  measure,  but  a  law  providing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  its  effective  enforcement. 

The  common  objections  to  compulsory  attendance  were  answered  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Kansas,  in  his  report  for 
1873,  in  the  following  apt  and  incisive  manner : 

(1)  ^'  Such  a  law  would  create  a  new  crime.''  I  reply,  it  ought  to.  To  bring  up  a 
child  in  iguorance  is  a  crime,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  (2)  ''  It  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  parents."  I  reply  again,  it  ought  to,  when  they  are  incapacitated,  by 
-vice  or  other  causes,  for  the  performance  of  essential  duties  as  parents.  (3)  **  It  ar- 
rogates new  power  by  the  government."  So  do  all  the  quarantine  and  hygienie  reg- 
ulations and  laws  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  in  the  time  of  pestilence.  Now, 
ignorance  is  as  noxious  as  the  most  offensive  nuisance  and  more  destmotive  than 
bodily  contagions.  Self  protection  is  a  fundamental  law  of  society.  (4)  *'  It  is  un- 
Ameriean  and  unadapted  to  our  free  institutions."  To  put  the  question  in  the  most 
offensive  form,  it  may  be  asked,  "  Would  you  have  a  policeman  drag  your  ohildren  to 
school  t"  I  answer,  '^Tes,  if  it  will  prevent  his  dragging  them  to  Jail  a  few  yean 
hence." 

BEPOBTS  AND  STATISTIOS. 

As  a  mle,  the  school  authorities  of  every  city  pnblish  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  school  system  under  their  charge.  The  three  essential 
features  of  this  document  are  the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the 
school  board,  or  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  report  of 
the  superintendent,  and  the  statistical  tables.  The  reports  of  many 
cities,  and  especially  of  the  larger  ones,  usually  comprise  a  variety  of 
materials  besides,  relating  to  the  operations  and  condition  of  the  school 
system,  such  as  reports  of  standing  and  special  committees,  reports  of 
superintendents  of  special  branches  of  instruction,  reports  of  principals 
of  high  schools,  principals  of  normal  schools,  information  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  system,  with  lists  of  school  officers  and  teachers, 
rolls  of  honor,  cataloguesof  graduates,  rules  and  regulations,  ^^  manuals," 
courses  of  study,  lists  of  text  books,  and  so  forth.  In  many  cases  the 
document  thus  issued,  which  is  usually  styled  the  annual  report  of  tlie 
school  board  or  school  committee,  is  a  good  sized  volume. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cities  of  considerable  size  where  the  an- 
nual school  report  consists  of  a  single  document — namely,  the  annual 
report  of  the  superintendent — which  the  board  adopts  by  a  formal  vote 
as  its  own ; '  and  in  some  cases  the  rules  and  regulations  provide  that 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  shall  be  printed  and  issued  as  the  re- 
port of  the  board.  The  two  great  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Chicago  are 
examples  of  these  extreme  types  of  reports.    The  former  contains  no 

>  Examples :  Lawrence  and  Worcester,  Mass. 
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leport  firom  the  boards  or  any  of  its  committees,  but  ouly  the  report 
of  its  principal  officers,  namely,  the  superintendent  of  instruction,  the 
superintendent  of  buildings,  and  the  financial  report  of  the  secretary  ^ 
while  the  latter  contains  the  report  of  the  board  by  its  president,  and 
reports  of  five  standing  committees  in  addition  to  that  of  the  superin- 
tendent. The  reports  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis  represent  an  interme- 
diate type.  These  documents  contain  no  reports  of  standing  committees. 
In  these  documents  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  are  allowed  a 
wider  scope,  and  in  both  cases  they  are  introduced  by  comprehensive 
general  reports  through  their  presidents  and  are  supplemented  by  re- 
ports f]x>m  one  or  two  other  officers. 

The  reports  are  generally  printed  in  liberal  numbers,  and  are  not 
only  freely  distributed  at  home,  but  are  sent  gratuitously  and  postpaid 
to  anyone  outside  of  the  municipalities  for  which  they  were  intended 
who  may  make  a  request  for  them. 

Occasionally  a  city^  is  found  which  fails,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
to  print  an  annual  report ;  but  these  exceptions  only  serve  to  prove  the 
rule.  In  Massachusetts  the  report  is  required  not  only  to  be  printed^ 
but  to  be  printed  in  a  prescribed  form  and  style.  Following  is  the  text 
of  the  statutory  provision  made  in  1859 : 

The  school  committee  shaU  annnally  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  coDditiou  of  the 
several  pnhlio  schools,  which  report  shall  contain  snch  statements  and  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  school  as  the  committee  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests thereof.  The  committee  shall  cause  said  report  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  in  octavo,  pamphlet  form,  of  the  size  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  transmit  two  copies  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  April,  and  deposit  one  copy  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city 
or  town. 

During  the  twenty  years  previous  every  school  committee  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  an  annual  report,  which  \v as  to  be  read  in  open 
town  meeting  or  printed,  at  the  option  of  the  committee.  In  speaking 
of  this  department  of  the  system,  Mr.  Mann  called  it  a  ^^  fruitful  field  of 
wisdom  f  and  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  in  his  report  for  1860  as  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  education,  says: 

The  largest  public  duty  of  a  committee,  when  measured  by  its  influence,  is  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  report.  It  is  the  chief  means  by  which  the  people  of  the 
town  can  be  reached,  and  it  is  now  made  a  part  of  the  documentary  history  of  the 
State. 

It  is  a  curious  and  gratifying  fact  that  the  school  reports  of  the  cities 
in  all  the  States  are  all  printed,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  in  uni- 
form octavo  size. 

Primarily  the  object  of  these  annual  city  reports  is  to  give  the  public, 
by  whom  the  schools  are  supported  and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  car- 
ried on,  ample  and  correct  information  as  to  their  organizatioD,  cost, 
working,  and  results;  and,  secondarily,  to  communicate  to  the  teachers 

> Examples:  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Daven^rt^ lo'fi^ 
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and  employes  the  views  and  wishes  of  tbe  administrative  authorities 
respecting  tbeir  aims  and  work.  And  there  is  a  third  purpose  of  no 
small  importance  served  by  tbese  reports,  namely,  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cbange  of  educational  information  and  pedagogical  opinions  and  ideas 
among  city  scbool  officials. 

Tbese  reports,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  worthy  of  high  praise.  The  best 
part  of  current  American  pedagogy  is  to  be  found  neither  iu  books  nor 
in  tbe  educational  periodicals,  but  in  these  city  school  rejwrts.  Some 
critics  have  complained  of  tbe  deficiency  of  these  publications  in  respect 
to  originality;  but  originality  is  about  the  last  thing  that  one  ought  to 
look  for  in  a  school  report.  The  most  original  are  generally  of  the  least 
worth.  The  first  requisite  of  a  good  report  is  a  good  statistical  state- 
ment of  the  system.  It  is  only  by  statistics  that  a  useful  comparison 
can  be  made  of  a  system,  either  with  itself  at  different  periods  of  its 
development  or  with  other  systems.  General  statements  of  opinions  as 
to  condition  and  results  go  for  little  unless  they  come  from  persons  of 
exceptional  competency  and  reputation ;  but  a  statistical  exhibit  of  the 
provisions  for  instruction,  as  compared  with  the  school  i)opuIation  and 
the  results  in  attendance  at  the  various  stages  of  advancement,  is  an 
appreciable  reality  and  a  reliable  basis  of  comparison  if  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  programs  and  standards  of  examination.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  statistical  exhibits.  This 
has  already  been  greatly  promoted  through  the  influence  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  a  great  number  of  reports 
still  leave  much  to  be  desired,  both  in  respect  to  uniformity  and  com- 
pleteness of  statistics.  By  uniformity  here  I  mean  conformity  to  the 
statistical  scbedules  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  large  number  of 
superintendents  have  adopted  tbe  good  plan  of  beginning  their  reports 
with  a  comprehensive  summary  of  logically  arranged  statistics  of  the 
system.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the*  number  of  scholars  in  pri- 
vate schools,  with  the  amount  of  tuition  they  pa^^,  should  be  reported. 
In  some  States  school  committees  are  required  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion. Among  the  difficult  statistical  problems  remaining  to  be  solved 
are  these  two: 

(1)  To  secure  uniformity  of  school  censuses  or  uniformity  in  report- 
ing the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  This  item  should  be  considered 
the  starting  point  of  all  school  statistics.  There  is  considerable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  taken  as  the  school  age.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  school  age  for  the  puri)oses  of  comparison  ought  to 
correspond  in  its  limits  to  the  age  assigned  to  elementary  instruction 
by  the  preponderance  of  authority,  namely,  from  six  to  fourteen  years 
of  age.  This  question  ought  to  be  discussed  by  educators  until  a  gen- 
eral agreement  upon  it  is  reached ;  and  then  this  conclusion  should  be 
embodied  in  legislation  as  soon  as  practicable  in  all  the  States. 

(2)  To  establish  a  basis  upon  which  to  compute  average  membership^ 
that  is,  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  school.    As  there  is  a 
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great  diversity  of  practice  in  computiDg  this  item,  comparisous  based 
on  it  are  of  little  value;  and  of  no  greater  value  are  comparisons  of  per- 
centages of  attendance,  since  they^re  obtained  by  comparing  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  with  the  average  number  belonging.  Therefore, 
when  we  see  98  or  99  percent,  of  attendance  reported,  we  know  that  this 
must  be  either,  on  the  one  hand,  simply  the  result  of  a  particular  man- 
ner of  keeping  the  records,  or,  on  the  other,  of  a  pressure  equally  pow- 
erful and  harmful  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils. 

The  fundamental  statistical  items  to  be  considered  and  set  forth  as 
clearly  and  forcibly  as  possible  are  these : 

(1)  The  schoolable  population. 

(2)  The  number  of  children  of  diflferent  ages  attending  public  schools, 
that  is,  the  whole  number  enrolled,  the  average  membership,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance. 

(3)  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  receiving  instruction  in 
schools  other  than  the  public  schools  and  at  home. 

(4)  The  number  of  schools,  school  rooms,  and  teachers  of  the  different 
categories. 

(5)  The  total  expenditures  for  public  instruction,  under  three  heads, 
namely,  (a)  that  for  permanent  improvements,  (b)  for  tuition,  (c)  for  in- 
cidentals, with  the  cost  per  capita  for  each  and  all  these  three  classes 
of  expenditure,  based  on  daily  attendance,  average  membership,  and 
total  enrolment,  duplicate  enrolments  not  included.  In  addition  to  these 
fundamental  items,  the  more  special  statements  the  better.  In  particu- 
lar it  is  desirable  that  the  cost  for  text  books,  stationery,  and  apparatus 
be  clearly  stated  in  every  report;  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  fairly 
completed  the  elementary  course,  the  number  entering  upon  the  high 
Bchool  course,  the  number  completing  the  high  school  course,  normal, 
&c. ;  also,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  that  is,  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high,  and  also  the  number  in  each  class  or  year  of  the  course, 
with  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  each  year  of  the  course. 

These  two  classes  of  items  will  show,  not  only  how  the  provision  for 
education  corresponds  with  the  needs,  but  also  the  results  obtained; 
and  these  are  the  items  most  needed  in  making  a  useful  comparison  of 
city  systems.  For  home  comparison,  statistics  in  detail  of  individual 
schools,  showing  attendance,  ages  of  pupils,  classification,  promotions, 
graduations,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  &c.,  are  desirable. 

In  looking  over  reports  we  find  here  and  there  special  excellences  in 
the  department  of  statistics.  Why  may  not  all  the  really  useful  items 
be  brought  together  and  made  general  in  these  reports!  When  I  con- 
sider what  progress  has  been  made  in  this  matter  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  this  result  will  be  reached  at  no 
distant  future. 

The  St  Louis  report  took  the  lead  in  furnishing  an  item  of  impor- 
tance respecting  attendance  even  yet  found  in  few  others,  namely,  the 
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nnmber  of  scholars  attending  the  fall  year  (200  days),  180  to  200  days, 
160  to  180  days,  140  to  160  days,  120  to  140  days,  100  to  120  days. 

The  feature  of  the  statistics  of  th«  report  of  Brooklyn  for  1883,  both 
noteworthy  and  praiseworthy,  is  the  fall  statement  of  the  ages  of  pupils. 
These  tables  do  not  give  the  average  age,  bnt  the  actaal  nnmber  of  each 
age :  (1)  irrespective  of  grades;  (2)  in  the  three  different  grades, high, 
grammar,  and  primary ;  (3)  in  each  class  and  school  of  these  three 
grades.  Such  tables  are  extremely  valuable  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  character  and  eflBciency  of  the  school  system.^ 

The  New  York  report  contains  a  unique  element  of  statistics,  referred 
to  on  page  140  under  the  head  of  <' Examinations  of  schools,"  viz,  tables 
showing  the  results  of  the  personal  examinations  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  by  the  assistant  superintendent.  For  instance,  these  tables  show 
the  number  of  classes  (sections  taught  by  indi^ddual  teachers)  found  to 
be  excellent,  good,  fair,  indifferent,  and  bad  in  each  branch  of  instmc- 
tion.  The  details  respecting  individual  schools  and  teachers  are  not 
printed,  but  wisely  reserved  for  the  private  use  of  members  of  the  board. 

A  very  common  deficiency  in  the  statistics  of  reports,  and  one  veiy 
annoying  to  the  investigator,  is  a  lack  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
the  statements  respecting  pupils. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  superintendent's  report  giving  an  extremely 
meagre  account  of  the  schools,  either  in  the  form  of  statistics  or  any 
other  form,  the  author  seeming  to  regard  school  statistics  with  disdain 
and  to  imagine  it  his  duty  to  fill  the  pages  of  his  report  with  brilliant 
discussions  of  general  educational  topics.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
print  large  editions  of  reports  of  this  class. 

Aside  from  the  statistics,  the  most  useful  and  interesting  reports  are 
those  which  keep  closest  to  the  business  in  hand.  They  are  full  of  in- 
formation about  the  system  ;  they  indicate  the  good  tendencies  and  the 
good  results;  they  point  out  the  defects  and  weaknesses  with  distinct- 
ness, but  without  exaggeration  ;  they  are  judicious  and  far-sighted  in 
suggesting  improvements  and  remedies  for  evils  ;  they  always  keepnp- 
permost  and  foremost  what  is  best  in  opinion  and  practice  touching  the 
matters  under  consideration. 

Not  a  few  reports  are  not  only  embellished  but  greatly  enriched  by 
views,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  new  and  improved  school  buildings. 
The  Denver  report  for  1883  contains  a  very  remarkable  chapter  on 
school  architecture,  comprising  a  history  and  description  of  each  build- 
ing, accompanied  by  views  and  plans,  together  with  the  original  cost, 
and  showing  the  cost  of  improvements  and  repairs  made  on  each  since 
its  completion;  also  a  statement,  in  tabular  form,  of  the  floor  and  glass 
surface  and  cubical  contents  (air  space)  of  each  house,  as  provided  fiv 
each  pupil.^    In  point  of  completeness  this  document  leaves  nothing 

*  It  in  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  statistics  of  this  report,  so  exoeUeni  in 
eral,  do  not  preseut  more  distiuotly  the  sex  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

*  Report  of  superintending  architect,  Robert  S.  Roesohlaab. 
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to  be  desired.  It  is  ofteu  the  case  that  descriptions  of  school- houses 
contained  in  reports  are  of  little  value  for  want  of  completeness  in  the 
details  of  information. 

The  annual  report  issued  by  the  Cincinnati  board  consists  of  two 
parts  ^  part  first  is  the  report  proper  5  part  second  is  a  handbook  for 
the  school  year.  The  issue  for  the  year  ending  August,  1882,  comprises 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages,  and' may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
model  for  imitation.  In  clear  and  logical  arrangement,  it  is  unsur- 
passed; in  completeness  of  information,  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  in  point 
of  typography  and  paper,  it  hits  the  golden  mean,  avoiding  fanciful  ex- 
travagance on  the  one  hand  and  meanness  on  the  other ;  and  I  must 
make  it  a  point  to  note  as  one  of  its  merits  that  it  contains,  not  only  a 
table  of  contents,  but  a  very  complete  index.  The  latter  is  almost  uni- 
versally lacking  in  many  reports  otherwise  good;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  reports  are 
destitute  of  even  a  table  of  contents.  This  is  certainly  nothing  less 
than  inexcusable  slovenliness.  To  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  range  of 
matters  comprised  in  the  Cincinnati  document,  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  report  for  1883  is  here  inserted : 

CONTENTS. 

PAST  nBST. 


Beport  of  the  pieBideut. 

Report  of  the  olerk. 

Report  of  the  oommittee  on  fondB  and 

claims. 
Report  of   the  treasarer  of  the  public 

Hbrary. 
Report  of   the  librarian  of   the  public 

Hbrary. 


Report  of  the  superiuteDdent  of  schools. 

SuperintendeuVs  tables. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  building  and 

repairs. 
Contract  establishing  union  board  of  high 

sehools. 
SecHons  of  thcOhio  school  laws  applioa* 

ble  to  Cincinnati. 


PiLBT  BKCOSD. 


Officers  of  the  board  of  education. 

Members  of  the  board  of  education. 

Standing  committees  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Local  trustees. 

Delegates  to  union  board  of  high  schools. 

Standing  committees  of  union  board. 

Members  of  board  of  managers  of  public 
Ubrary. 

Standing  committees  of  managers  of  pub- 
He  library. 

Roles  of  the  board. 

Regulations  of  the  schools. 

Regulations  of  the  union  board  of  high 
schools. 

Regulations  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

Course  of  study  in  district  schools. 

Course  of  study  in  intermediate  schools. 

Course  of  study  in  German  department. 

10163— 2?i>.  1 13 


Course  of  study  in  Gaines  High  School. 

Text  books  in  high  schools. 

Questions  submitted  at  annual  examina- 
tions for  high  schools. 

Questions  submitted  at  annual  exami- 
nations for  intermediate  and  district 
schools. 

Course  of  study  in  deaf-mute  schools. 

Course  of  study  in  high  schools. 

Time  table  of  English  schools. 

Time  table  of  German-English  schools. 

Time  table  of  teachers  of  music. 

Time  table  of  teachers  of  penmanship. 

Time  table  of  teachers  of  drawing. 

Boundaries  of  districts,  location  of  school- 
houses,  names  and  residences  of  teachers. 

Per  diem  of  officers,  &o. 

General  index. 
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The  St.  Louis  report  must,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  belougingto 
the  same  elass,  although  it  has  no  index.  This  deficiency  is  in  part 
supplied  by  a  very  full  table  of  contents,  as  the  following  extract,'  re- 
lating only  to  the  president's  report,  shows : 


Roport  of  the  president : 
Bonded  debt  or  sinking  fund. 
Permanent  fund. 
School  capital  fund. 
General  revenue  fund. 
Building  fund. 
Financial  mana(;ement. 
Examination  of  books  and  acoonnti. 
Janitors^  salaries. 
IVachors'  salaries. 


Report  of  the  president : 
Officers'  salaries. 
New  legislation. 
Sixteenth  seotion. 
Ames  beqnest. 
Term  of  office  of  officials. 
German-English  plan. 
Kindergartens. 
Piiblio  school  library. 


It  is  important  that  these  city  reports  shoald  be  largely  cirenlated 
among  the  inhabitants.  On  this  point  I  speak  from  observation,  hay- 
ing witnessed  the  beneficial  results  of  this  practice.  To  circulate  gen- 
erally among  the  inhabitants  documents  so  voluminous  as  the  modeni 
reports  above  referred  to,  the  ex))ense  would,  perhaps,  be  tbou|f^ht  too 
considerable.  The  objects  in  view,  however,  jnigkt  be  substar  iially  ae- 
complished  without  excessive  expenditure  by  circulating  for  tb  trading 
of  the  general  public  those  parts  of  the  dooument^peeially  a^  \ptM  tc 
the  purpose,  such  as  the  reports  of  the  president  and  the  sapr  intend 
ent. 


>  Report  of  1881,  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Jndaoiiy  president. 
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APPENDIX  A.     See  page  37. 

POLYTECHNIC  ASSOCIATION   (FRANCE). 

[Fonoded  in  1830  by  the  alumni  of  th'^  Polytechnic  School,  its  pnblio  ntiliij  being 

recognised  by  decree  of  June  30, 1869.] 

1878  —  1879. 

Medal  of  merit  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Vienna,  1873 ;  Silver  medal|  Brnssela 
Exposition,  1877 ;  Gold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposition  -at  Paris,  1878. 

*  Oratuitous  akd  Public  Courses  of  Instructiok. 

[Taught  gratuitously,  for  workingmen.] 

SBCnOll  OP  THS  HdTBL-DB-YlLUt. 

[Municipal  Administration  Building,  fourth  arrondissement  (me  de  Rivoli  andPlaoe 
Bandoyer),  entrance  in  the  court,  staircase  B,  large  ^1,  third  story.] 


M.  Jeak  Wagner,  ddegate  of  the  seoHon, 


Opening  of  the  courses  on  Monday,  November  11, 1878. 

French.  {Fini  and  ucomd  year9,)   Sunday  at  3  p.  m.    M.  J.-B.  Saint  MAiiTiir,|Mt/0 

Grammar  and  literature. 
Applied  mathematics.    Wednesday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  L.  Henrt,  professor. 
Plane  geometry.    Wednesday  from  9  to  9.45  p.  m.    M.  L.  Henrt,  profeeeor. 
Geometry  of  space.    Wednesday  from  9.45  to  10.30  p.  m.    M.  L.  Henrt,  profeuer. 
Algebra  and  descriptive  geometry.    Monday  at  9  p.  m.    M.  O.  Ledru  db  Bianzat, 

prof€89or. 
Organic  chemistry.    Saturday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  I5m.  Gaudin,  professor. 
Natural  history.    Thursday  at  9  p.  m.    Dr.  Delaunay,  professor. 
Hygiene.    Thursday  at  9  p.  m.    Dr.  PiCQuA,  pro/eMor.    The  course  will  be  announced 

later. 
Geography.    M.  Lacasse,  professor. 

Elements  of  public  law.    Tuesday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  Albert  Mecrg6,  professor. 
Law  in  common  life.    Tuesday  at  8  p.  m.     M.  Cii.  Lecouflet,  professor. 
Commercial  legislation.    Tuesday  at  9  p.  m.    MM.  Lahate  and  Fleurt,  professors, 
Tachymetry.    Friday  at  8  p.  m.     M.  Behne,  professor. 
Bapid  algebra.    Friday  at  8  p.  m.    By  the  author,  M.  Laoout,  professor. 
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Popular  astronomy.    Monday  at  9  p.  m.    M.  Fouquet,  profeuor. 

Accounts  (commercial,  industrial,  and  financial ;  book-keeping  in  the  first  and  second 
years).    Saturday  at  9  p.  m.    M.  Caron,  professor. 

Penal  law.    Friday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  Julisx  Br^gault,  professor. 

History  of  great  inventions.  (This  course  will  begin  about  the  middle  of  January.) 
Friday  at  8  p.  m.    Dr.  Lbmaire,  professor. 

Stenography.  First,  elementary  course.  M.  Bslmont,  professor.  Second,  higher 
course,  M.  Fontaixk,  professor. 

Lithography  and  lithographic  drawing.    M.  BraUlt,  professor. 

The  railroad :  its  history  and  working.    Friday  at  7  p.  m.    M.  L.  Bacl£,  professor. 

English.  (First  and  second  years,)  Sunday  at  2  p.  m.  M.  C.-W.-R.  Nkddkn,  pro- 
fessor, 

German.    (First  year,)    Thursday  at  8  p.  m.     M.  Wagneb,  professor. 

Gennan.    (Seoond  year  and  higher  course,)    Sunday  at  1  p.  m.    M.  Waonxb,  professor. 


Monday. 

Taeeday. 

Wednesday. 

Tlmrsday. 

At  9  p.  in.->Popnlar  as- 
Umuaaj ;  penal  law. 

▲i  9  p.  iD.->  Algebra  and 
dMOclptiTe  geometry. 

At  8  p.  m.— Slementa 
of  public  law ;  law  in 
oonunon  life. 

At  9  p.  m. — Commercial 
legislation. 

At  8  p.  m. — Applied 
mathematics. 

At9p.  m.->Plane  ge* 
ometry. 

From  9.46  p.  m.   to 
10.30  p.  m.~ Geome- 
try of  space. 

At  8  p.  m. — German  (flnt 
year). 

At  9p.m.~  Natural  his- 
tory and  hygiene. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday. 

▲t  8  p.  Bi.—  TaAbymetry 
and  rapid  algebra. 

▲t  9  p.  m.— History  of 
great  Inrentions;  rail- 
road*. 

At  8  p.  m. —  Organic  chemistry. 
At  9  p.  m.-> Aocounte. 

At  1  p.  m.>-Snglish 
(first  year). 
At2p.m. — German  (seo- 
ond year)  and  ^higher 
ooorte. 
At  3  p.  m.— French  (flift 
and  seoond  years.) 

The  distribution  of  honorable  mentions  and  medals  for  the  year  1877-'78  will  take 
place  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  course. 

The  formal  opening  will  take  place  at  the  Public  Hall  of  the  AdministnktioD  Build- 
ing Noyember  1 1.  There  will  be  a  report  and  distribution  of  medaU  and  rewaids. 
Address  by  M.  H.  db  la  Pommeraye. 

The  courses  of  the  Polytechnic  Association  are  designed  for  adults  ;  except  kjf  tpeoMjPir- 
mtMum  of  the  professors^  pupils  under  16  years  of  age  Uiill  not  he  admitied. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses. 

President  of  the  association  : 

DUMA8, 
Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Member  of  the  F)r§nck  Aoai§my, 


Mayor  of  the  fourth  arrondissement : 

For  further  particulars :  Secretary  General,  J.  Oattelier.^ 


DELPIBB. 


*  An  exact  copy  of  the  program,  of  which  the  aboye  is  a  translatioiiy  k  p»ip^ 
large  sheets  and  conspicuously  posted  in  yarious  parts  of  the  diitriot. 
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APPENDIX  B.  See  page  46. 


I.  ST.  LOUIS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


JUNIOR  TEAR. 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Time :  Twenty  weeks. 

Time :  Twenty  weeks. 

The  art  of  education. 

The  art  ofediwation. 

r  Arithmetic, 

( Arithmetic, 

Methods  of 

Geography, 

Methods  of         Geography, 

Grammar  and 

Compo- 

teaching        I  Grammar  and  Compo- 

teaching        <       j^j 
and  review  of       ^^^^^      ^^^ 

.  ^     Detics. 

and  review  of    j     sition, 

V  Reading. 

Pho- 

Early  education. 

Physical  edncation. 

Teaching  exercises. 

Teaching  exercises. 

i      Latin 

(     Latin 

Language  <         or 

Jjangaage  <         or 

(   German. 

(  German. 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

Drawing. 

Methods  of  teaching — 

Penmanship. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Penmanship. 

Mental  arithmetic. 

Singing. 

Calisthenics. 

Mental  arithmetic. 

Spelling. 

Calisthenics. 
Spelling. 

• 

Visits  to  school  for  ohservation. 

BBNIOB  TKAR. 


First  term. 
Time :  Twenty  weeks. 


The  science  of  education, 

Hethoda  of  object  lesson  teaching. 
Physiology  and  hygiene. 
Reading. 

Coarse  of  reading. 
Moral  edncation. 
Compc»sition.    • 
Teaching  exercises. 
C      Latin 
Language  <         or 

(  German. 
Principles  of  instruction : 
Methods  of  teaching — 

Drawing. 

Penmanship. 

Singing. 

Mental  arithmetic. 

Calisthenics. 

Spelling. 
Fire  weeks  as  extr»  teAohers,  or  as  snb- 
stitntes,  if  necessary. 


Second  term. 
Time :  Twenty  weeks. 


The  science  of  education. 

Philosophy  of  edncation. 
Methods  of  teaching. 
Discipline  and  school  management. 
Rules  of  the  school  board. 
History  of  education  (lectnres  and  reci- 
tations). 
Composition. 
Teaching  exercises. 
(      Latin 
Language  <         or 

(   German. 
Principles  of  instruction : 
Methods  of  teaching  — 

Drawing. 

Penmanship. 

Singing. 

Mental  arithmetic. 

Calisthenics. 

Spelling. 
Snbstituting  in  place  of  absent  teachers. 


\^ 
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All  recitatious  are  conducted  mth  special  reference  to  the  modes  of  teaching  tha 
branch  of  study  under  consideration.  Teaching  exercises  in  all  stadies  are  required 
in  the  fourth  and  j  unior  classes  to  be  given  to  the  class.  The  teaching  exerdsei 
indicated  in  the  middle  and  senior  classes  are  before  the  whole  school. 

II.   BOSTON  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

COUKSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Mental  and  moral  science  and  logic. 

2.  Principles  of  education,  school  economy,  and  methods  of  instraotlon. 

3.  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

4.  Natural  science. 

5.  Study  of  language. 

6.  Elementary  studies. 

7.  Vocal  music,  drawing,  and  blackboard  illnstration. 

8.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  training  school. 

9.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  other  public  schools. 

PSOOBAM    OF    THB    OBSERVATION    AMD    PRACTICE    IN    THE    TRAINING    AND       OTHU 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  school  room  that  is  done  by  th6  papik 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  OBSBBVIKO  AHD  BBFOBTniO. 

The  normal  pupils,  accompanied  by  one  of  their  teachers,  visit  a  class  in  the  train- 
ing school  daily  for  about  a  week,  witness  the  regular  work  of  the  room  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  return  and  report  orally  to  the  teacher  accompanying  them.  This  re- 
port is  merely  an  orderly  statement  of  what  is  done  and  said  in  the  room,  the  teaober 
making  the  statement  complete  and  calling  attention  to  such  excellences  as  she 
deems  best.  These  visits  are  made  at  the  same  hour  on  successive  days,  so  that  the 
sap&e  lesson  is  seen  each  day  duriug  the  week. 

II.   TBACHIHQ  FOB  CBITICISM. 

The  normal  pupils  teach  classes  from  the  training  school,  following  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  the  room  from  which  the  children  come.  A  class  of  about  twelve  children 
is  taught  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  daily  for  about  a  week,  imder  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  normal  teachers,  the  same  subject  being  taught  to  the  same  pupils  at 
the  same  hour.  After  the  teaching,  the  rest  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  ciitioisms  of 
the  lesson  by  the  normal  pupilH  and  their  teacher.  Special  preparation  for  these  le^ 
sons  is  made  at  another  liour. 

III.   OliBKUVLNG   WOKK   IN  TUB  bCUOOLS. 

The  normal  pupils  visit  the  ])ublic  schools  of  the  city  for  one  day,  one  pupil  only 
going  to  a  room.  Each  pupil  reports  in  writing  the  foreDoon  program  of  the  sohool 
in  which  she  observes  and  one  lesson  of  the  work  of  the  afternoon.  The  report  of  the 
lesson  shows  (1)  the  object  of  the  lesson  and  (2)  the  steps  by  which  this  object  was 
attained.     The  facts  for  the  reports  are  to  be  gathered  from  observation. 

IV.   TKACI1I>'0   IK  TUB  TnADCIKG  SCHOOL. 

The  normal  pupils,  iu  sections,  accom])auied  by  their  teachers,  visit  the  txaining* 
BohooL     One  pupil  of  each  section  teaches  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  while  the  othflit 
observe.    They  then  return  to  the  normal  school,  and  the  rest  of  the  hour  is  spent  in 
critioising  the  lesson  and  in  making  suggestions  in  regard  to  future  lessons.    This  worii; 
naaaUy  continues  about  one  week,  sometimes  two. 
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V.  0B8KRTDI0  AND  TKACHIXa  »  TRIE  PRIMABi  BCBOOLB. 

The  oormal  pupils  spend  two  weekb  in  the  x}rimary  schools  of  the  city.  Only  one 
popil  is  assigned  to  a  room;  and  this  room  is  selected  by  the  principal  of  the  district. 
The  normal  pnpils  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  regolar  teachers,  and  are 
expected  to  diyide  their  time  about  equally  between  teaching  and  observing  the  work 
of  the  regular  teachers;  but  during  the  second  week  they  are  usually  left  alone  with 
the  class  for  a  day  or  two.  The  normal  teachers  speud  their  time  in  visitiug  their 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and  criticism. 

YL  OBSBBVUfO  ASl)  TRACm^Q  111  TUK  QKAMMAR  BCBOOIA. 

The  normal  pupils  spend  two  weeks  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  and  are 
asbigned,  occupied,  and  visited  the  same  as  in  the  primary  schools. 

APPENDIX  O.  See  page  66. 

QITBSTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  FIRST  CLASS  IN  THE  BOSTON 

6BAM3iAB  SCHOOLS,  1845. 

WORCBSTSH'S  BISTORT. 

1.  What  is  history  f 

2.  What  ftre  some  of  the  uses  of  history  ? 

3.  Enumerate  some  of  the  sources  of  history  f 

4.  What  nations  are  among  the  first  mentioned  in  history  t 

5.  For  what  were  the  Egyptians  distinguished  t 
d.  For  what  were  the  Phoenicians  distinguished  f 
7.  Who  was  the  founder  of  Babylon  t 

d.  Who  was  tlie  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  f 

9.  Who  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  and  poets  of  Greece  f 

10.  Who  was  the  founder  of  Rome  t 

11.  What  was  the  character  of  the  early  goverument  of  Rome  t 

12.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  the  Roman  emperors  t 

13.  Can  you  give  an  account  of  the  feudal  system  f 

14.  What  were  the  purposes  of  the  Crusades  t 

15.  In  what  century  was  the  great  French  Revolution,  and  who  were  some  of  the 
characters  who  figured  in  it  t 

16.  What  nation  ruled  Britain  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  erat 

17.  Who  were  the  Saxons,  and  how  came  they  to  invade  Britain  f 

18.  What  do  yon  understand  by  the  Norman  conquest  t 

19.  What  was  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  and  who  was  the  most 
distinguished  character  in  it  f 

20.  About  what  period  did  the  tirst  colonists  come  to  New  England,  and  what  were 
the  supposed  motives  for  their  leaving  the  mother  country  t 

21.  How  long  did  they  continue  subject  to  the  mother  country,  and  what  were 
ttome  of  the  assigned  reasons  for  throwing  off  her  goverument  f 

22.  When  did  the  war  of  the  American  Revolutmn  commence,  and  who  w(M-e  the 
allies  of  the  Americans? 

23.  When  was  the  present  Federal  Constitution  formed,  during  or  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  how  many  States  accepted  it  at  its  formation  ? 

24.  About  what  period  was  the  embargo  laid  by  Fhreeident  Jefferson,  and  non-inter- 
oourse  substituted  for  it  f 

25.  About  what  period  did  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
StAtes  commence,  and  what  were  the  causes  assigned  by  the  Americans  for*  its  dec- 
Imrstionf 

26.  What  do  you  understand  by  an  embargo  ¥ 
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27.  How  many  more  membenB  are  there  now  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statoi  |  ^ 
than  there  were  at  its  first  adoption  t 

28.  What  was  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  Canada  hy  the  Americans  in  the  lait   |  ■ 
wart 

29.  What  is  chronology  f 

30.  What  are  the  eras  most  used  in  chronology  t 

OEOORAPHT. 

1.  Name  the  principal  lakes  in  North  America. 

2.  Name  the  principal  rivers  in  North  America. 

3.  Name  the  rivers  running  eastward  into  the  Mississippi . 

4.  Name  the  rivers  running  westward  into  the  Mississippi. 

5.  Name  the  States  which  lie  upon  each  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  capitals. 

6.  Do  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  run  into  Lake  Ontario,  or  the  waters  of  Ontario  into 
Erie? 

7.  Which  is  the  most  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Lake  Superior  or  Lake 
Huron  f 

8.  Write  down  the  boundaries  of  Lake  Erie. 

9.  Quebec  is  (according  to  your  maps)  4°  40'  north  of  Boston  ;  Ithaca,  in  New  York, 
is  5^  30'  west  from  Boston.     Which  place  is  farthest  from  Boston  f 

10.  What  is  the  general  course  of  the  rivers  in  North  and  South  CaroHnaf 

11.  What  is  the  general  course  of  the  rivers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  f 

12.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  rivers  in  these  four  contiguous  States  running  in  oppo- 
site directions  f 

13.  Which  is  most  accessible,  in  its  interior  parts,  to  ships  and  to  commerce,  Europe 
or  Africa  t 

14.  Name  the  empires  of  Europe. 

15.  Name  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

16.  Name  the  republics  of  Europe. 

17.  What  is  the  nearest  route  from  England  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
by  the  Red  Sea  t 

18.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  f 

19.  On  which  range  of  mountains  is  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  most  elevated  above 
the  ocean,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America  or  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  f 

20.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  in  20°  of  north  latitude  ;  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  in 
30^  of  north  latitude ;  which  has  the  warmest  climate  T 

21.  Name  the  rivers,  gal^s,  oceans,  seas,  and  straits  through  which  a  vessel  most 
pass  in  going  from  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Vienna,  in  Austria. 

22.  On  which  bank  of  the  Ohio  is  Cincinnati,  on  the  right  or  lefbt 

23.  What  are  the  principal  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  New  England? 

24.  Over  what  continents  and  islands  does  the  line  of  the  equator  pass  t 

25.  What  parts  of  the  globe  have  the  longest  days  f 

26.  If  a  merchant  in  Moscow  dincR  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  and  a  merchant  in  Boston  at 
2  o'clock,  which  dines  first  T 

27.  Name  the  countries  which  lie  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

28.  What  countries  lie  around  the  Black  Sea  f 

29.  What  rivers  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  f 

30.  Name  the  principal  ports  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea.  on  the  White  Sea,  and  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

31.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Italy. 

WORDS  TO  BE  DEFINED. 

(I)  Monotony,  (2)  convocation,  (3)  bifurcation,  (4)  panegyric,  (5)  vicegerent,  (6) 
esplanade,  (7)  preternatural,  (8)  forum,  (9)  evanescence,  (10)  importunate,  (11)  ia- 
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Cfttoftied,  (12)  kirk,  (13)  oonnoiaseor,  (14)  donnant,  (15)  aerial,  (16)  sphinx,  (17)  row- 
Bisry,  (IS)  thanatopsia,  (19)  monody,  (20)  aotbology,  (21)  pother,  (22)  misnomer,  (23) 
■oSnomia,  (24)  maniacal,  (25)  hallncination,  (26)  MachiaTelli,  ^)  madrigals,  (28) 
hades. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Parse  the  following  sentence,  and  write  a  fall  account  of  each  word :  Withhold 
not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due. 

2.  Parse  the  following :  The  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

3.  Write  a  short  sentence,  containing  an  active  transitive  verb  and  an  objective 


4.  A  sentence  containing  a  neuter  verb,  a  relative  pronoan,  and  an  adjective  in  the 
eompkrative  deg^ree. 

5.  A  sentence  with  the  verb  to  comfort,  in  the  passive  voice,  potential  mode,  per- 
fect tense,  second  person  plnral. 

6.  In  what  cases  do  we  use  a  instead  of  an  f 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  active  and  a  neuter  verb  t 

8.  The  difference  between  ordinal  and  numeral  adjectives  f 

9.  What  is  an  allegory  f 

10.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences,  correct  all  the  errors  you  may  find  in  them, 
and  write  out  grammatically,  if  you  think  them  to  be  ungrammatical : 

Yonr  brother  was  there  and  he  said  to  my  sister  and  i  i  am  tired  and  must  go  and 
lay  down  to  rest  me  and  when  he  was  laying  down  we  tried  to  lie  a  vail  over  his  face. 

I  shall  come  to  see  you  this  afternoon  unless  it  rains. 

Yain  man  thou  presumest  too  much  neither  the  lion  nor  the  tiger  will  bow  their 
necks  to  thee. 

To  be  or  not  to  be  that  is  the  question. 

The  propriety  of  such  rules  are  doubtful. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy  f 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  zoology  and  geology  t 

3.  Define  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  attraction  of  cohesion,  and  chemical  attra»* 
tion  or  afSnity. 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  body  f 

5.  Define  momentum. 

f).  What  is  the  reason  that  when  a  coach  in  motion  is  suddenly  stopped  the  passen- 
gers are  thrown  forward  T 

7.  What  is  the  rate  of  velocity  of  falling  bodies  t 

8.  How  much  farther  will  a  body  fall  in  ten  seconds  than  in  five  t 

9.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  can  cut  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or  hard  substance 
more  easily  by  holding  it  close  up  to  the  rivet  of  a  pair  of  scissors  than  by  holding  it 
near  the  ends  of  the  blades  t 

10.  Why  is  it  that  when  you  skip  a  stone  over  the  surface  of  water  it  does  not  sink 
the  first  time  it  strikes  the  water,  since  it  is  heavier  than  the  water  t 

11.  Which  could  you  stop  most  easily,  a  railroad  car  weighing  a  ton  going  at  the 
rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  or  a  car  weighing  100  tons  creeping  along  at  the  rate  of  i  ef 
a  mile  an  hour  f 

12.  Explain  the  hydrostatic  press. 

13.  What  is  specific  gravity  T 

14.  How  high  can  you  raise  water  in  a  common  pump  with  a  single  boxf 

15.  How  high  can  yon  raise  quicksilver  by  the  same  contrivance  f 

16.  In  building  a  cistern  should  it  be  made  stronger  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  f 
Why! 
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17.  If  a  grindBtone  should  be  suddenly  split  in  pieces  while  whirling  rapidly  around 
wonld  the  fragments  fall  directly  to  the  ground  or  not  t    Explain  the  principle. 

18.  Is  a  stage  coach  with  baggage  upon  the  top  more  liable  to  be  oyerset  than  the 
same  coach  with  the  baggage  hung  under  the  axletree  f    If  so,  why  f 

19..  In  a  small  boat  which  is  in  danger  of  being  overset  should  the  passengers  stand 
Bp  or  lie  down  in  the  bottom  f    Why  f 

20.  Which  Occupies  the  most  space,  a  pound  of  water  when  liquid  or  when  in  the 
state  of  ice  t 

ASTBONOMY. 

1.  What  is  the  radius  of  a  circle  f 

2.  What  is  the  arc  of  a  circle  t 

3.  How  many  degrees  are  there  in  the  quarter  of  a  circle  t 

4.  Which  circle  contains  the  greater  number  of  degrees,  the  Equator  or  Arctio 
drolef 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  zenith  and  nadir  f 

6.  What  IB  the  horizon  f 

7.  What  is  the  axis  of  the  horizon  f 

8.  What  is  a  vertical  circle  t 

9.  What  is  the  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  f 

10.  What  is  the  azimuth  of  a  heavenly  body  f 

11.  Has  the  earth  the  greatest  velocity  in  the  rotation  upon  its  axis  or  the  revolu- 
tion around  the  sunt 

12.  In  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  who  are  now  moving  with  the  greatest 
Tclooity,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  or  of  Boston  f 

13.  What  difference  will  there  be  in  the  velocity  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
above  named  cities  are  moved  in  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun? 

14.  Suppose  one  man  is  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  another  at  its  foot,  and  a  third  in 
a  deep  cavern,  all  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  which  will  pass  through  the  great- 
est space  in  one  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axist 

15.  Which  moves  with  the  least  velocity  t 

16.  At  what  angle  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  t 

17.  Suppose  the  angle  of  the  earth  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
what  e£fect  would  it  have  upon  the  order  of  the  seasons? 

18.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  change  of  seasons. 

19.  How  many  times  does  the  moon  revolve  arotind  the  earth  in  one  year  f 

20.  How  often  does  the  moon  revolve  upon  her  axisf 

21.  Why  is  it  that  we  see  only  one  side  of  the  moon  f 

22.  What  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  T 

23.  What  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  f 

24.  How  many  primary  planets  are  there  in  our  solar  system  f 

25.  How  many  secondary  planets? 

26.  How  many  satellites  has  Jupiter  f 

27.  How  many  satellites  has  the  earth? 

28.  Which  way  does  the  earth  move  around  the  sun,  from  east  to  west  ox  from  west 
to  east? 

29.  What  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  tides? 

30.  What  do  you  understand  by  neap  tides? 

31.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  transit  of  a  plauet  ? 

ARITUMKTIC. 

1.  How  much  is  i  of  ^  of  9  hours  and  lb  minutes? 

2.  What  part  of  100  acres  is  63  acres,  2  roods,  and  7  rods? 

3.  What  is  the  quotient  of  one  ten-thousandth  divided  by  ten  thousfrndt  Exprcti 
tlM  aaawer  in  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions. 
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4.  A  stationer  sold  quills  at  10«.  6d.  per  thoasand,  by  which  he  cleared  ^  of  the 
jirice,  bat  the  quills  growing  scarce  he  raised  the  price  to  12«.  per  thousand.  What 
per  cent,  would  he  clear  by  the  latter  price  f 

5.  Suppose  A  owes  me  $100  due  at  the  end  of  3  months  and  $100  due  at  the  end  of 
9  months,  and  he  agrees  to  give  me  a  note  for  $200  payable  at  such  a  time  that  its 
present  worth  shall  be  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  present  value  of  the  two  first  men- 
tiimed  notes.    How  long  after  date  must  this  note  be  made  payable  f 

6.  A  man  has  a  square  piece  of  ground  which  contains  one-quarter  of  an  acre  and 
a  quarter,  on  which  are  trees  which  will  make  wood  enough  to  form  a  pile  around 
on  the  inside  of  the  bounds  of  the  land  3  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide.  How  many  cords 
of  wood  are  there  t 

7.  A  sold  goods  for  |1,500,  to  be  paid  for  one-half  in  6  months  and  one-half  in  9 
months.    What  is  the  present  worth  of  the  goods,  interest  .being  at  7  per  cent.t 

8.  A  merchant  in  New  York,  where  interest  is  7  per  cent.,  gives  his  note,  dated  at 
Boston,  where  the  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  for  $5,000,  payable  at  the  Merchants'  Bank, 
Boston,  on  demand.  Thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  note,  demand  is  made.  A  year 
after  demand,  $200  are  paid  on  the  note.  What  sum  remains  due  at  the  end  of  2  yean 
from  the  date  of  the  note  t 

9.  What  is  the  square  root  of  {  of  |  of  f  of  }  f 

10.  The  city  of  Boston  has  120,000  inhabitants,  half  males,  and  its  property  liable 
to  taxation  is  $100,000,000.  It  levies  a  poll  tax  of  f  of  a  dollar  each  on  one-half  of  ite 
male  population.  It  taxes  income  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  and  its  whole  tax  k 
$770,000.    What  should  a  man  pay  whose  taxable  property  amounts  to  $100,000  f 

APPENDIX  D.  See  page  77. 

MOLINE  (ILL.)  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS. 

rLAM  OF  SECOND  ANNUAL  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBIT  AND  RULES  QOVBRNINQ  THE  8AMB, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  SKATING  RINK,  MARCH  28,  1885. 

LIST  OF  FBKmUlfB. 

Class  A. — Models  ofmaohineSt  implements^  and  o§ier  mechanical  otrntrivanoee, 

1.  Pupils  oyer  12  years :  II.  Pupils  under  12  years : 

Firstprize $3  00     Firstprize $2  00 

Second  prize 2  00     Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00     Thml  prize 1  00 

Class  B,— -Articles  other  than  models  the  value  of  which  shall  depend  upon  their  utility. 

(1)  Articles  of  furniture : 

I.  Pupils  over  12  years:  U.  Pupils  under  12  years: 

JFirstprize $3  00     Firstprize.. $2  00 

Secondprize 2  00     Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00     Thirdprize 1  00 

(2)  Articles  of  clothing  : 

I.  Pupils  oyer  12  years:  II.  Pupils  under  12  years: 

Firstprize $3  00     Firstprize $2  00 

Secondprize 2  00     Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00     Thirdprize 1  00 

(3)  Miscellaneous  useful  articles : 

I.  Pupils  over  12  years :  II.  Pupils  under  12  years : 

Firstprize $3  60     Firstprize $2  OQ 

Seeondprize 2  00     Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize  100     Thirdprize V^ 
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Clasa  C.'-Articles  of  food. 
(1)  Bread: 

I.  Pupils  over  12  years : 

Firstprize $3  00 

Second  prize 2  00 

Thirdprize 1  00 


II.  Pnpils  under  12  years : 

First  prize |2  00 

Second  prize 1  50 

Third  prize 1  00 


(2)  Cakes: 

I.  Pupils  oyer  12  years : 
Best  cake 


$2  00 


II.  Pupils  under  12  years 
Best  cake 


$1  00 


(3)  Pastry. 

I.  Pupils  over  12  years : 
Best  specimen  pastry , 


II.  Pupils  under  12  years  : 
$2  00     Best  specimen  pastry 


II  ()0 


Cl*A8fl  D. — Ornamental  artioleSj  whose  chief  value  shall  depend  upon  the.  artistic  skill  displayed 

in  their  production. 


(1)  Lace  and  artistic  needlework. 

I.  Pnpils  over  12  years : 

Firstprize $3  00 

Second  prize 2  00 

Thirdprize 1  00 

(2)  Scroll  sawing  and  wood  carving : 

I.  Pupils  over  12  years  : 

Firstprize |3  00 

Second  prize 2 ,00 

Thirdprize 1  00 

(3)  Miscellaneous  ornamental  articles : 

I.  Pupils  over  12  years : 

Firstprize $3  00 

Second  prize 2  00 

Thirdprize 1  00 


II.  Pupils  under  12  years  : 

First  prize |2  00 

Second  prize 1  50 

Thirdprize I  00 


II.  Pupils  under  12  years : 

Firstprize $2  00 

Second  prize ...» 1  50 

Thirdprize 1  00 


II.  Pupils  under  12  years : 

Firstprize $2  00 

Second  prize 1  50 

Thirdprize 1  00 


Class  E. — Drawing. 
(1)  Freehand  copy  without  measurements,  of  an  outline  drawing  placed  before 


the  pupils: 

I.  Pupils  of  3d,  4th,  and  5th  grades  : 

Firstprize $2  00 

Second  ])rize 1  50 

Thin!  prize 1  00 


II.  Pupils  of  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades : 

Firstprize $2  00 

Second  prize 1  .50 

Thirdprize 1  00 


III.  Pupils  of  high  school : 

Firstprize |2  00 

Second  prize 150 

Third  prize 1  00 

(2)  Original  design  in  black  and  white  for  wall  paper,  carpet,  oil  cloth,  centre 
piece,  border,  Ac,  the  conventionalized  unit  or  unitii  to  be  furnished  pupils: 


I.  Pupils  of  3d,  4th,  and  5th  grades : 

Firstprize |2  00 

Second  prize ,     1  60 

Thirdprize I  00 
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II.  Pnpils  of  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades : 

First  prize $2  00 

Secondprize 1  50 

Thirdprize 1  00 
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HI.  Papils  of  high  school : 

First  prize $2  00 

Second  prize 1  50 

Third  prize 1  00 

(3)  Drawing  an  object  placed  before  the  pupils : 

I.  Papils  of  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades :  II.  Pupils  of  high  school: 

Firstprize $2  00     Firstprize $2  00 

Seoondprize 150     Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00     Third  prize 1  00 

(4)  Working  drawings : 

I.  Papils  of  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades :  11.  Pupils  of  high  school : 

Firstprize $2  00     Firstprize $2  00 

Seoondprize 150     Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00     Thirdprize 1  00 

Class  F. — Practical  carpentry. 

Best  specimen  of  mitring |2  00 

Best  specimen  of  doTetailing 2  00 

Best  specimen  of  mortise  and  tenon 2  00 

Class  G. — Plain  hand  Htwing. 

L  Pupils  over  12  years;  II.  Pupils  under  12  years: 

Firstprize , $2  50     Firstprize $2  00 

Secondprize 150     Secondprize 100 

Class  H. — lays, 

L  Papils  over  12  years :  II.  Pupils  under  12  years: 

Firstprize $2  50     Firstprize |2  00 

Secondprize 150     Secondprize 100 

Class  I. — Paintinga  and  crayon  work. 

1.  Paintings  or  crayon  drawings : 

Firstprize |3  50 

Second  prize 1  50 

2.  Decoration  in  oil  or  water  colors  of  plaques,  panels,  fabrics,  du).: 

Firstprize |3  50 

Seoondprize 1  50 

Class  K. — Pupila  of  first  and  second  primarim. 

Best  nsefnl  article |1  50 

Best  ornamental  article 1  50 

BULBS  OOTBBHUia  THB  COMFBTITIOB. 

(1)  All  pupils  competing  for  the  above  prizes  must  be  members  of  the  school  at  the 
time  of  competition. 

(2)  No  pnpil  shall  make  more  than  one  entry  in  any  class  or  subclass,  excepting 
Class  F.    Pupils  shall  be  eligible  to  only  one  prize  in  this  class. 

(3)  All  articles  mast  be  completed  and  entered  on  or  before  Monday,  March  23. 

(4)  All  articles  entered  for  competition  must  be  commenced  and  completed  between 
dat^  of  this  notice  and  date  of  entry. 
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(5)  Each  article  when  entered  mast  bear  a  label  showing  the  pupil's  name,  a^ 
aad  room  in  school ;  also  the  class  and  subclass  in  which  the  entry  ia  made. 

(6)  No  article  will  be  accepted  whose  construction  does  not  represent  the  pui^s 
own  unaided  effort.  (This  rule  shall  not  be  oonstmed  to  prevent  pupils  from  oMiia- 
ing  all  necessary  advice  and  information  before  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
work.) 

(7)  Each  pupil  who  hands  in  an  article  for  the  exhibit  will  be  required  to  sign  tiis 

following  certificate : 

I  hereby  certify  that  this has  been  made  by  me  since  the  announoement  ef 

the  exhibit,  December  19,  and  that  no  assistance  has  been  given  me  since  its  eoan 
mencement. 

(8)  The  drawings  of  Class  E  must  be  made  in  school  during  the  drawing  hour. 

(9)  As  early  as  the  third  week  of  the  winter  term  pupils  shall  inform  their  teach- 
ers for  what  prize  or  prizes  they  intend  to  compete. 

(10)  Teachers  shall  make  every  effort  to  insure  a  proper  understanding  of  and 
pliance  with  these  rules  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

(11)  Teachers  shall  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  interference  of  this 
with  the  pupil's  reg^ar  school  duties. 

SPICIAL  FBHIS. 

Special  prizes  will  be  given  by  different  citisens  and  firms  of  the  eity  for 
the  best  products  in  the  classes  enumerated. 

These  prizes,  with  the  names  of  those  offering  them,  will  be  printed  on  a  separate 
circular,  which  will  be  given  to  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term. 

APPENDIX  E.  See  page  179. 

DECORATION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  HALL,  G^IRLS'  HIOH  SOHOOL,  BOSTON. 

U8T  OF  CASTS,  WITH  COST  OF  BACH. 


Saliljeot. 


IMeseofPutbeDon,  British  Mnaeam 

CArjAtid,  Mathem  portioo  of  Sreohtheom  . . 

Diana  of  Oftbli,  LouTre 

YenoBof  Milo,  Loavre 

Polyhymnia,  LoQTTe 

PndiciUa,  Vatican 

Axnason,  Capitoline  Moaeom 

Oonius  of  the  Vatican 

Psyche,  Naples  Mnseam 

Demoflthenea,  Vatican   

Bone  player,  Berlin  Moftenm 

ApoUo  (archaic),  British  Mnnenm.    Butt  .. 
Apollo  (Ponrtalos),  British  Maseam.    Butt. 

Zens  Trophonius,  Louvre.    Bxut 

Japiter  Otrlcoli,  Vatican.     BuH 

Jnno,  Villa  LudoriMi,  llorae.     Bunt  

Pallan.  Lon vrft.    Butt  

Bacchns  (Younjr).  Capltoline.     Butt 

iBsculapiuA,  Britiflh  Ma8enm.    Butt 

Homer,  Capitoline.     Bvtt  

Pericles,  Vatican.    Butt 

Angnstns  (Yoong),  Vatican.    Btitt 


Original ,  Expense 

cost      '  of  impor 

in  gold,     tatiflin. 


Total 
cost 


24  00 

87  80 
40  00 

5  60 

1  60 
32  20 

8  00 

2  50 

6  00 
06 

6  00 
8  00 
4  00 


41  50 

104  12 

53  20 

18  29 

250 
88  22 
15  85 

3  80 

6  23 
1  60 

15  21 
27  08 

7  85 


i4ira 
nn 

23  91 

4  !• 
120  43 

23  85 

5  80 
11  M 

2M 
20  21 
35M 
U  86 
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''Expense  of  importation''  includo8  premium  on  original  cost,  packing,  shipping^ 
freight,  insurance,  wharfage,  delivery,  unpacking,  and  repairs. 

The  oasts  were  pnrohased  as  follows: 

Nos.  1,  2,  12,  13,  19,  from  D.  Brucciani,  40  Russell  street,  Covent  (harden,  Londoou 

Nos.  3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 14, 17, 22,  from  Bureau  du  Moulage,  Palais  dn  LouTie,  Paris. 

No8. 6, 8, 10, 16, 16,  20,  21,  from  L.  Malpieri  &  G.  Condiotti,  Rome.  (To  be  addressed 
through  United  States  consul  or  banker. ) 

Noe.  4  and  18,  ftt>m  Panl  A.  Garey,  6  Province  House  Court,  Boston. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  March  31 ,  1886. 

Sib:  The  Decessity  for  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughly  trained 
teachers  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  system 
of  common  schools  has  long  been  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  im- 
portance of  institutes  in  fitting  teachers  for  their  work,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  good  normal  schools,  has  gradually  come  to  be  recog- 
nized. I  have  found  it  impossible  in  my  annual  reports  to  treat  these 
institutes  with  the  detail  that  their  importance  demands.  I  therefore 
engaged  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  formerly  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Indiana  and  now  president  of  Purdue  University 
in  that  State,  to  prepare  the  accompanying  compilation.  Mr.  Smart 
has  been  so  successful  in  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  tf^achers'  insti- 
tutes in  Indiana  and  aided  so  largely  in  conducting  institutes  in  other 
States  that  he  has  become  an  acknowledged  authority  in  their  manage- 
ment. In  making  this  compilation  he  has  used  such  facts,  opinions, 
and  suggestions  as  could  be  gathered  from  State  reports,  public  ad- 
dresses, school  journals,  and  personal  correspondence. 

Teachers'  institutes  had  their  origin  in  private  associated  undertak- 
ings, and  in  but  a  part  of  the  States  are  they  now  established  and  pro- 
vided for  by  law;  hence  information  concerning  their  history  has  not 
been  easy  to  obtain  and  hence  also  this  ])aper  is  only  a  contribution  to 
the  subject.  Mr.  Smart  has  given  a  large  amount  of  space  to  reports 
concerning  the  Peabody  institutes  because  he  believes  that  they  have  in- 
troduced a  great  era  of  progress  in  the  educational  history  of  the  South. 
In  view  of  an  impression  which  seems  to  have  gained  considerable 
ground  that  institutes,  as  commonly  conda(*ted  in  some  of  the  States, 
have  opposed  or  injured  the  normal  schools,  the  opinions  of  normal 
school  principals  quoted  by  Mr.  Smart  will  be  read  with  interest. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
various  States  in  respect  to  the  ways  of  organizing  and  paying  for 
county  and  State  institutes.  In  but  few  States  are  institutes  required 
to  be  held;  in  some,  institutes  are  organized  into  a  State  or  district 
systems  and  in  others  into  county  systems  ;  in  some  the  institutes  are 
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held  under  State  authority  and  in  others  under  local  authority.  In 
some  cases  the  expenses  are  paid  by  State  funds ;  in  others,  by  county 
funds;  in  others,  by  contributions  from  the  teachers;  and  in  stiU  others, 
by  the  fees  for  teachers'  licenses.  In  some  cases  the  institutes  are  held 
at  a  regular  time  when  the  schools  are  closed  and  in  others  they  are 
held  at  any  time  the  local  authorities  may  choose  throughout  the  year 
and  when  the  schools  are  in  session ;  in  some  the  schools  are  closed  dar- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  institute  and  in  others  they  are  not;  in  some 
the  city  schools  are  closed  during  the  sessions  of  the  county  institutes 
tmd  in  others  they  are  not;  in  some  the  teachers  are  paid  for  attend- 
ing and  fined  for  not  attending  and  in  other  cases  neither  course  is 
l)ursued. 

The  aims,  i)urposes,  and  methods  of  conducting  these  institutes  in 
the  several  States  are  exceedingly  diverse.  It  is  evident  that  the  in- 
stitutes as  a  whole  have  been  a  means  of  great  good  and  have  probably 
been  worth  far  more  than  they  have  cost;  but  it  is  also  clear  that,  from 
lack  of  thorough  organization  and  professional  management,  they  have 
l)roduce(l  only  a  part  of  the  good  results  possible.  The  facts  presented 
in  this  report  show  that  institutes  often  may  not  only  be  valueless  prac- 
tically, but  a  positive  source  of  mischief  to  the  teachers  and  to  the 
schools. 

In  studying  city  systems  it  will  be  discovered  that  there  is  such  a 
great  variety  of  aims,  purposes,  means,  and  methods  indicated  in  their 
management  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  classification  in 
regard  to  them.  In  a  very  large  number  of  our  cities  no  teachers'  meet- 
ings for  conference  or  instruction  are  held.  The  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  writes  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  a  uormal  school  support cd  by  our  city,  in  which  teachers  are  trained  for 
their  work,  as  well  as  may  be,  prior  to  their  appointmecl  in  the  schools.  No  other 
instruction  is  now  offered  upon  which  the  attendance  of  teachers  is  required.  •  •  • 
Whenever  circumstances  allow,  the  regular  professional  instruction  of  teachers  should 
precede  their  induction  iuto  office;  what  follows  should  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
directions  as  to  the  special  duties  of  their  particular  positions.  This  is  in  some  meas- 
ure the  principle  upon  which  it  is  safe  to  go  in  our  city. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country  to  a  very  important  subject  and  that  it  will 
aftbrd  the  basis  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretaey  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

L.  Q.  0.  LAMAB, 

Secretarjf. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  United  States  expend  public  fnndsmore  liberally  for  public  schools 
than  any  other  nation  of  corresponding  density  of  population.  The  vast 
territory  within  their  boundaries  is  sown  more  or  less  thickly  with  free 
school-houses,  wherein  for  some  part  of  every  year,  longer  or  briefer 
according  to  the  amount  of  available  funds,  teachers  paid  from  the  pub- 
lic purse  dispense  instruction  to  all  the  children  of  school  age  who  may 
bv  the  law  of  the  State  be  enrolled. 

That  the  results  are  not  greater  is  to  some  a  matter  of  wonder,  to 
others  a  subject  of  malicious  though  hidden  rejoicing,  and  to  yet  others 
a  topic  for  serious  consideration  and  constant  labor.  The  chief  cause 
of  this  imperfect  attainment  is,  confessedly,  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  tutorial  ability  possessed  by  the  teachers  as  a  whole. 
Among  them  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  excellently  equipped  in- 
structors; the  spirit  and  purpose  of  a  yet  greater  number  are  praise- 
worthy, but  the  lack  of  trained  ability  to  teach  well  is  and  always  has 
been  the  weak  point  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  causes  of  this 
condition  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  Usually  the  local  authorities  in 
charge  of  a  public  school  have  only  a  small  sum  of  money  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  payment  of  a  teacher.  This  money  is  derived,  in  most 
cases,  partly  from  the  proceeds  of  a  local  levy  or  tax  and  partly  from 
the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  of  the  State.  Whenever  the 
law  of  the  State  requires  that  the  school  be  taught  any  specified  num- 
ber of  days  before  the  apportioned  amount  can  be  drawn  from  the  gen- 
eral fund,  the  local  board  must  employ  some  person  as  a  teacher  who 
can  be  hired  to  do  the  minimum  quantity  of  "  teaching''  at  a  compen- 
sation not  exceeding  the  locally  collected  amount  in  the  school  treasury. 
The  reward  of  labor  being  small,  the  quality  of  work  done  is  almost 
always  poor  or  at  the  most  mediocre ;  the  salary  offered  tempts  only  young 
women  who  want  an  addition  to  their  scanty  pocket  money  or  young 
men  who  teach  in  order  to  procure  means  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
own  studies  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  teacher's  place  is  often 
filled  by  the  most  needy  male  or  female  relative  of  a  school  trustee.  The 
teacher  so  selected  can,  with  little  trouble,  procure  a  license  to  teach 
for  a  year,  and  sometimes  for  a  longer  time,  by  answering  a  few  questions 
about  geographical  facts  and  making  one  or  two  simple  arithmetical 
calculations  selected  by  an  "  examiner"  or  "  county  superintendent,"  or 
other  similar  official,  to  whom  a  small  fee,  for  the  labor  of  examining 
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the  candidate  and  issuing  the  license,  is  dae  by  law.  Indeed,  whea 
the  authorized  examiner  is  unfaithful  or  indifferent,  he  may  license  the 
candidate  and  pocket  the  fee  without  holding  any  examination  at  all 
The  local  and  favored  candidate  need  not  fear  much  competition  for 
the  position  from  a  stranger,  because  travelling  expenses  would  swalloir 
up  no  small  part  of  the  meagre  pay  earned,  even  if  the  stranger  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  position  ^  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  earned 
is  often  enough  to  add  much  simple  comfort  to  the  life  of  the  home 
dwelling  teacher. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  employment  of  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent instructor  in  rural  schools  is  sometimes  difficult.  The  weU  traii^ 
graduate  of  a  normal  school  can  obtain  better  pay  in  the  employment 
of  towns  and  cities,  where  books,  newspapers,  and  society  of  some  sort 
are  easily  procured;  and  the  growth  of  our  urban  population  has  created 
a  demand  that  so  far  much  exceeds  the  supply  of  good  and  normallr 
trained  teachers.  Therefore,  the  rural  schools  usually  must  be  content 
to  employ  some  person  of  good  character  but  limited  teaching  power. 

The  rural  teacher,  being  usually  ill  paid,  is  usually  a  woman ;  and  as 
yet,  in  the  United  States,  most  young  women  can,  if  they  wish,  be  mar- 
ried. Thus  it  happens  that  the  ranks  of  the  profession  are  deserted  yearly 
by  thousands  of  young  women  who  marry  and  by  many  young  men  who 
enter  the  ministry,  the  bar,  or  begin  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  places 
of  these  teachers,  who  have  learned  at  least  some  part  of  their  business  by 
working  at  it  and  by  attending  the  teachers'  institutes,  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  pamphlet,  are  supplied,  as  already  indicated,  by  recruits 
themselves  not  long  released  from  school. 

This  widespread  and  lasting  condition  of  things  explains  the  neces- 
sity for  supporting  and  maintaining  teachers'  institutes  in  addition  to 
normal  schools.  How  early  in  our  national  history  the  want  of  trained 
instructors  was  felt  is  shown  in  the  department  of  superior  instructiou 
by  the  proi)osition,  seriously  made  during  General  Washington's  life- 
time, to  transplant  tbe  entire  faculty  of  arts  from  the  Swiss  college  at 
Geneva  to  the  proposed  university  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  With 
reference  to  the  public  schools  in  New  England,  it  is  known  thatDenni- 
sou  Olinstead,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  had  projected  a  plan  for  a 
schoolmasters'  academy,  and  that  in  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  in  1810,  he  showed  that  the  low  condition  of  common  schools  at 
that  time  was  caused  cliieHy  by  the  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  their 
teachers.^ 

Professor  James  li.  Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  in  1823,  proposed  that 
intermediate  schools  be  maintained  in  every  county  for  the  thorough  in- 
struction of  those  who  wished  to  teach  in  common  schools.* 

The  eminent  and  lieverend  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  elaborated  the  im- 
portance of  teachers'  seminaries  in  a  series  of  essays  published  in  1825 

^  Baniani's  Anifrican  Journal  of  Education,  V,  239. 
« North  American  Keview,  XVI,  392. 
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at  Hartford,  Godd  J  When  the  States  began  to  take  a  more  active  and 
general  interest  in  the  education  of  their  inhabitants  and  the  public 
school  had  begun  to  be  the  acknowledged  child  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
increasing  need  for  trained  teachers  was  answered,  as  early  as  1839,  by 
the  systematic  training  of  a  limited  number  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard  and  his  faithful  friends.^ 

This  training  included  a  review  and  extension  of  the  topics  then  usu- 
ally taught  in  common  schools,  and  also  a  thorough  instruction  in  ped- 
agogics.^ Thus  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  began  their 
work  in  this  country  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  either  together  or  sep- 
arately began  to  extend  over  other  States. 

A  teachers'  institute  (then  first  so  named)  was  held  in  1843  by  J.  S. 
Deuman,  school  superintendent  of  Tompkins  County,  New  York.  This 
lasted  two  weeks  and  was  a  revelation  of  the  new  agent  in  school  im- 
provement.* Nor  can  we  fail  to  recall  the  lucid  and  most  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  early  teachers'  institutes  in  Massachusetts  as  described  by 
Horace  Mann,*  and  his  equally  famous  successor,  Barnas  Sears,®  who, 
after  a  career  more  varied  and  a  life  much  longer,  sleeps,  covered  with 
years  and  honor,  after  having  administered  the  resources  of  the  Peabody 
education  fund  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  sagacity,  industry, 
and  equity. 

Attentive  readers  of  State  school  reports  and  educational  periodicals 
will  also  recall  many  other  useful  and  valuable  observations  of  otliers, 
such  as  Ira  Mayhew,  of  Michigan,  in  1847;  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Ohio, 
in  1855  ;  G.  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  iq  1857 ;  David  N.  Camp,  of 
Connecticut,  in  1857  and  again  in  1864;  Newton  Batemau,  of  Illiuois,  and 
H.  H.  Van  Dyke,  of  New  York,  in  1860,  besides  many  others  in  more 
recent  years.  The  limits  of  this  circular  do  not  permit  any  further  men- 
tion of  these  solid  and  convincing  arguments,  and  the  editor  must  refer 
to  the  reports  and  journals  cited  for  a  more  particular  knowledge  of 
their  import. 

The  growth  of  the  population  within  the  Union  has  much  surpassed 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  normal  institutes  and  teachers' 
institutes,  even  from  the  time  when  they  became  recognized  parts  of 
the  best  public  school  systems.  The  absolute  impossibility  of  confining 
instruction  in  practical  pedagogics  to  normal  schools  has  obliged  us  to 
use  institutes  as  a  necessity.  Doubtless  other  and  additional  reasons 
for  so  doing  have  existed  in  past  times  and  mfiy  exist  now  in  different 
places.  For  exami)le,  when  normal  schools  are  few  and  small  or  where 
they  have  not  yet  been  founded,  the  institute   must  acquire  at  once 

'Barnard's  Journal,  V,  129. 

''See  William  Russell's  Suggestions  on  Teachers'  Institutes,  page  9. 
'Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  II,  369. 
*New  York  school  reports,  1843,  page  613,  and  1849,  page  136. 
^Massachusetts  school  reports,  1843-'44  and  1844-'45. 
•Massachusetts  reports,  1848-'49  to  1863-'54. 
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much  greater  importance  as  an  educational  training  appliance,  and 
under  such  cireumstauces  we  may  expect  to  find  it  assuming  the  pro- 
portions and  duties  of  a  peripatetic  teachers'  seminary,  often  extending 
its  sessions  into  weeks,  enlarging  its  program  of  instruction,  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  its  methods  and  appliances  for  attracting  or  retain- 
ing the  public  favor.  In  a  new  community  the  institute  obviously  may 
be  of  very  different  relative  value  when  compared  with  its  worth  or 
uses  in  an  older  and  more  variously  cultured  place  or  epoch.  At  one 
time  it  may  be  useful  in  solidifying  and  concentrating  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  public  schools  5  at  another,  it  may  prove  vastly  useful  in 
disseminating  useful  knowledge  about  the  nurture,  instruction,  and  cult- 
ure of  youth  throughout  the  whole  community ;  at  another,  it  may  be 
useful  chiefly  for  the  effective  instruction  of  the  teachers  attending  it 
in  the  most  useful  and  practical  methods  of  conducting  and  teachmg 
their  schools;  and  at  another  time  it  may  serve  most  effectually  to 
imbue  a  corps  of  teachers,  hitherto  working  towards  various  and  con- 
flicting results,  with  vital  unity  of  purpose  and  common  sympathy  of 
thought.  All  these  and  many  other  uses  of  the  institute  have  been 
tested  since  it  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Barnard.  Without  doubt  it 
is  destined  to  an  equally  useful  and  varied  career  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  new  and  old,  during  the  future. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

THE   KELATION   OF   TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES  TO  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

The  question  What  is  or  should  be  the  i)roper  relation  of  the  teach- 
ers' institute  to  the  normal  school  f  is  answered  from  different  points  of 
view  by  lette.^  from  principals  of  normal  schools,  which  are  reproduced 
in  substance  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  testimony  of  these  normal  school  principals  is  valuable.  It 
shows  that  the  writers  as  a  body  believe  that  properly  managed  teach- 
ers' institutes  are  useful  auxiliaries  to  normal  schools  wherever  those 
schools  exist,  and  that  they  are  important  (though  not  perfect)  substi- 
tutes for  normal  schools  where  those  establishments  have  not  yet  been 
organized.  Where  good  normal  schools  have  been  working  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  teachers'  institutes  need  not  be  continued  very  long  at  one 
time  J  they  should  revive  the  spirit,  confidence,  and  professional  feeling 
of  the  teachers,  stimulate  them  to  self  improvement,  and,  through  ajudi- 
ciously  graded  course  of  study  and  teaching,  review  what  they  knew  be- 
fore and  increase  their  practical  acquirements.  It  is  clear  that  the  ob- 
jects, methods,  duration,  and  results  of  such  institutes  must  differ  much 
from  those  of  institutes  held  under  other  circumstances.  Where  there 
are  no  normal  schools  of  approved  excellence,  where  the  public  as  well  as 
the  teachers  need  to  be  enlightened,  where  the  attendauce  is  voluntary, 
the  work  assumes  an  entirely  different  appearance;  the  institute  prop- 
erly extends  its  time,  embracing,  weeks  instead  of  days,  and  covers  in 
its  course  of  instruction  many  topics  not  necessary  under  the  more 
favored  conditions  already  indicated.  Many  of  the  mistakes  now  made 
in  the  management  of  institutes  at  the  present  time  seem  to  occur  be- 
cause this  difference  of  condition  is  not  allowed  to  govern  the  amount, 
kind,  and  method  of  instruction  given. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  of  failure  or  only  partial  success  to 
which  these  letters  call  attention.  Institutes  are  sometimes  managed  as 
money  seeking  ventures,  sometimes  as  occasions  for  personal  display; 
and  both  speculators  and  hobby  riders  do  much  harm,  not  only  by  wast- 
ing the  time  they  occupy,  but  by  causing  their  victims  to  distrust  and 
underrate  institutes  in  genera  as  an  instrument  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional culture. 

The  reader,  bearing  in  mind  the  circumstances  in  each  case,  will  de- 
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rive  benefit  from  a  judicious  study  of  the  replies,  were  received  chiefly 
in  1883,  which,  with  the  questions,  are  here  appended : 

SPECIAL  INQUIRY   CONCERNING  TEACHERS'  INSTITI}TBS. 

(Excluding  permanent  normal  schools  and  voluntary  teachers'  assoetatUnu.) 
Name  of  State,  ;  year  eudiDg 

I. 

CONCERNING  INSTITUTES  ESTABLISHED  BY  STATCTB. 

1.  If  yon  have  a  State  or  district  institute  system,  (a)  How  many  State  institatee 
were  held  f  Length  of  time  of  each  held.  (5)  How  many  district  institutes  were  held! 
Length  of  time  of  each  held,  (c)  Conductors,  how  appointed  f  (d)  Expenses,  how 
much  for  each  district  or  for  each  State?  (e)  Expenses,  how  provided f  (/)  How 
much,  if  any,  tuition  was  charged  f  {g)  State  facts  in  regard  to  aggregate  number 
of  instructors :  Teachers  in  attendance,  publie  lectures,  &.c . 

2.  If  you  have  a  county  institute  system,  (a)  How  often  heldf  In  how  many 
counties  were  they  held  f  Aggregate  number  of  institutes.  For  how  long  time  was 
each  heldf  (&)  By  whom  conducted?  (c)  Expense,  how  provided f  (d)  Is  attend- 
ance compulsory  f  Penalty  for  non-attendanci .  (e)  Do  teachers  make  volnntary  con- 
tributions for  expenses  f  If  so,  about  how  much  a  week  f  (/)  State  facts  in  regard 
to  aggregate  cost  for  entire  State,  total  enrolment  for  the  State,  total  average  attend- 
ance, number  of  instructors,  number  of  public  lectures,  &c. 

3.  If  you  have  a  township  institute  system,  (a)  How  often  held  in  eaeh  township f 
Length  of  time  each  is  held.  Is  attendance  compulsory  f  What  is  the  penalty  for 
non-attendance f  (6)  By  whom  conducted  t  (c)  Expenses,  how  provided  f  (d)  State 
facts  in  regard  to  aggregate  number  in  State,  aggregate  enrolment,  average  attend- 
ance, aggregate  cost,  &c. 

II. 

VOLUNTARY  OR  PRIVATE  INSTITUTES. 

State  facts  in  regard  to  number,  length  of  time  each  was  held,  aggregate  enrol- 
ment, average  attendance,  cost  of  same.     Expenses,  how  metf 

III. 

If  you  have  a%y  additional  statistics  in  relation  to  institutes  in  printed  form,  please 
senil  tbem.  If  you  have  printed  programs  or  courses  of  study  that  have  been  nsed 
or  are  to  be  used  for  institute  work  in  State,  county,  or  township  institates,  please 
send  them. 

IV. 

lu  order  that  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the  school  laws  of  the  several  States  as 
they  relate  to  this  question  may  be  made,  I  venture  to  request  that  you  wiU  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  your  school  laws,  together  with  any  amendments  of  a 
later  date  regarding  teachers'  institutes  that  may  have  been  adopted. 

V. 

Please  give  a  brief  history-  of  the  development  of  your  institute  system,  showing 
its  orgin  and  its  progress  as  marked  by  the  successive  changes  in  the  law.  State  also 
what  defects,  if  any,  you  observe  in  the  working  of  your  present  system,  and  sUile 
the  changes  which  you  think  necessary  to  make  the  institute  system  more  eiBcient. 
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LETTER    OF    D.    B.    HAGER,    LL.    D.,    PRINCIPAL    OP    STATE     NORMAL 

SCHOOL,   SALEM,  MASS. 

I  am  80  closely  occupied  with  the  work  attending  the  close  of  my  school  term  that 
I  am  obliged  to  answer  your  questions  very  briefly. 

(1)  I  place  a  high  value  on  "  teachers'  institutes"  as  conducted  in  this  Common- 
wealth. For  some  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  hold  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
stitutes, each  for  a  short  time,  usually  two  days.  The  exercises  are  of  the  most 
practical  character  and  are  conducted  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  agents  of  the  board,  and  teachers  from  the  normal  schools,  with  occasional 
aid,  in  the  way  of  lectures,  from  other  persons.  These  institutes  serve  not  only  to 
instruct  and  stimulate  teachers,  but  also  to  arouse  and  maintain  ai^iong  the  peop'le  a 
profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools. 

(2)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evils  resulting  from  the  kind  of  institutes  here  supported. 
They  interfere  in  the  smallest  possible  degree  with  the  regular  work  of  the  public 
schools,  and  they  do  not  give  any  teacher  occasion  to  suppose,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  elsewhere,  that  they  are  substitutes  for  normal  schools.  On  the  contrary,  they 
tend  to  excite  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  nor- 
mal training. 

(3)  Not  knowing  any  important  evils  resulting  from  such  institutes  as  are  held  in 
Massachusetts,  I  have  no  reason  to  suggest  corrections. 

(4)  The  law  of  this  State  gives  to  the  board  of  education  entire  control  of  the  in- 
stitutes, so  that  it  can  manage  them  according  to  its  own  judgment ;  hence  there  is  no 
need  for  a  change  in  the  law. 

LETTER     OF     D.     J.    WALTER,    JR.,    PRINCIPAL     OF     STATR^JVORMAL 

SCHOOL,  BLOOMSBURa,   PA. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  inquiry  of  June  9 : 

(1)  Teachers'  institutes  as  now  conducted  in  this  State  are  of  inestimable  value  in 
their  effect  upon  the  teachers  and  directors  immediately  interested  and  upon  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Common  wealth. 

(2, 3)  I  know  of  no  evils  that  should  be  charged  to  them  as  "  results."  In  such  as- 
semblies there  are  often  teachers  without  tact,  and  even  deficient  in  common  sense, 
who  will  greatly  err  in  the  use  of  the  instruction  given  ;  but  such  errors  are  charge- 
able to  them  rather  than  to  the  institutes.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  "evil  re- 
sult" to  the  cause  of  education  from  the  existing  system  of  teachers'  institutes.  The 
mistakes  made  in  conducting  them  are  innumerable.  They  must  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  county  in  each  case.  A  Lancaster  County  institute  in  Potter  County 
would  be  death  to  the  superintendent  and  an  injury  to  the  cause.  They  are  some- 
times arranged  on  a  scale  too  costly  and  often  the  opposite  extreme  is  reached.  The 
mistakes  can  be  corrected  by  discarding  superintendents  not  qualified  and  by  retain- 
ing good  superintendents  through  many  years,  that  the  cause  may  have  the  benefit  of 
their  exp  rience. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  I  have  changed  my  ground.  When  new  to  the  work 
I  favored  many  changes,  but  observation  and  experience  have  greatly  modified  my 
views.  For  example,  it  seemed  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  State  would  gain  by 
having  professional  instructors,  on  salary,  to  do  the  work,  as  in  New  York.  A  com- 
parison of  results  shows,  however,  that  the  Pennsylvania  plan  is  far  better.  A  longer 
term  was  also  a  change  that  seemed  to  have  much  in  its  favor,  but  even  on  this  point 
I  am  not  as  zealous  as  I  was  earlier.  There  is  a  deference  to  localities,  to  the  good 
sense  of  each  superintendent,  an  adaptation,  a  regard  for  personal  elements,  so  valu- 
able in  all  educational  movements,  that  atone  for  any  apparent  want  of  system. 
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LETTER    OF    PROF.  I.  N.   CARLETON,   PRINCIPAL    OF    STATE    NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  NEW  BRITAIN,   CONN. 

Your  letter  of  inquiry  respecting  institute  work  in  the  Sonth  has  come  to  hand. 

In  response  to  it  I  would  state  that  I  have  done  a  little  of  such  work  in  TexsB. 
Last  summer,  from  July  6  to  August  16,  I  was  in  charge  of  a  summer  normal  school 
for  colored  teachers  at  Austin,  Tex.  The  total  nnmber  enrolled  was  sixty.  The 
organization  was  like  that  of  a  school.  We  had  one  session  a  day  for  five  days  in 
the  week.  This  session  was  divided  into  periods  of  about  forty  minutes  each.  Dar- 
ing each  period  some  subject  was  taken  up  with  the  whole  school,  handled  like  a 
class  in  a  regular  normal  school.  The  course  of  study  was  necessarily  somewhat  re- 
stricted. Attention  was  given  to  language  teaching,  arithmetic,  geography,  gym- 
nastics, mental  combinations,  and  criticism.  A  carefol  course  of  lessons  was  given 
in  psychology  and  ethics,  and  great  and  intelligent  enthusiasm  was  arooBed  in  these 
studies.  School  management  was  discnssed  to  some  extent,  Dr.  J.  Baldwin's  book  on 
this  subject  being  nsed.  The  teachers  of  the  school  were  Isaac  N.  Carleton,  Mrs. 
Laura  T.  Carleton,  Rev.  William  £.  Brooks.  Dr.  J.  Baldwin  and  two  or  three  others 
gave  one  or  two  lectures  each.  The  interest  in  our  Austin  institnte  was  most  grati- 
fying, and  it  continued  up  to  the  very  close  of  the  term.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  summer  school  did  mnch  good. 

LETTER    OF  S.  N.    FELLOWS,  D.    D.,   PROFESSOR    OF   DIDACTXOai  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  IOWA. 

The  first  organization  under  the  statutes  of  Iowa  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
in  public  schools  was  called  a  "  teachers'  institute."  It  was  held  but  a  single  week, 
with  one  conductor  or  instructor,  and  there  was  no  classification  of  teaohers.  All  the 
teachers  attending  from  a  county  were  taught  together  in  the  form  of  general  exer- 
cises, and  the  '*  pouring  in"  (or  on)  process  was  largely  employed. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  school  law  was  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  '*  normal  in- 
stitutes." The  normal  institute  differs  from  the  former  teachers'  institute  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects,  viz : 

First,  the  time  is  extended  to  three  or  four  weeks. 

Secondly,  the  teachers  are  divided  into  three  or  four  grades,  according  to  scholar- 
ship and  experience. 

Thirdly,  practical  and  experienced  educators  from  colleges,  academies,  high  schools, 
and  graded  schools  have  been  called  iuto  the  field  as  instructors. 

Fourthly,  a  graded  course  of  instruction  covering  four  years  has  been  prepared  for 
normal  institnteH,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Fifthly,  didactics  is  recognized  as  a  full  study  in  each  year  of  the  course. 

The  theory  of  the  normal  institute  is  that  the  study,  the  learning,  should  be  chiefly 
done  by  the  teacher  at  home.  Self  reliance,  home  study,  self  teaching,  are  encouragetl 
and  pron»oted  to  tl»e  greatest  possible  degree.  Teachers  shouhl  be  '*  learners  who 
educate  themselves"  u!*der  the  stimulus  and  diiection  of  the  normal  institute.  The 
work  of  the  normal  institute  is  therefore  threefold  : 

First,  to  examine  teachers  upon  the  work  done  at  home  during  the  previous  year. 

Secondly,  to  give  such  instruction  as  examinations  show  to  be  most  needed. 

Thirdly,  to  lay  out  the  work  for  the  year  to  come,  with  references  and  snggeetioDS 
so  specific  that  all  can  understand. 

Such  is  our  ideal  normal  institute.  In  some  counties  commendable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  carr}-  out  the  above  plan,  and  classes  have  passe<l  required  examina- 
tions on  the  course  of  study  and  on  graduation  have  received  a  suitable  diploma.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  more  counties  have  not  done  so. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  institute  may  be  mentioneil  the  following,  vis: 

(1)  The  social  advantages.      Country  school  teachers  are  isolated  and  deprived  of 
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the  inspiration  that  comes  from  association.    They  ofttimes  are  lonesome,  heartsick, 
And  discouraged.    The  annual  reunion  of  the  institute  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

(2)  Direct  aid  is  given  to  the  teachers  in  their  work.  A  problem  is  solved,  a  difficulty 
removed,  a  principle  explained  that  has  given  trouble  for  years. 

(3)  The  professional  standard  is  raised.  The  best  and  most  skilled  teachers  are 
brought  to  the  front,  pretenders  and  quacks  are  revealed,  and  the  profession  Is  sifted. 
Higher  ideals  of  the  teacher's  work  are  established. 

(4)  The  professional  spirit  is  quickened.  Each  teacher  realizes  that  he  belongs  to 
thfi  grand  army  of  teachers. 

(5)  Through  lectures  and  addresses  an  increasing  interest  is  awakened  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  regard  to  the  teacher's  work.  Teachers  and  parents  obtain  broader  views 
and  appreciate  more  highly  the  value  of  the  public  school. 

(6)  It  brings  parents  and  teachers  nearer  together,  causes  a  better  understanding, 
and  increases  the  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  difficulties  and  work,  and  secures,  con- 
sequently, greater  sympathy  and  support. 

Fifteen  years  of  observation  in  the  institutes  of  Iowa  have  shown  me  a  marked  im- 
provement in  all  these  respects. 

The  ''evils  that  result  from  them  and  mistakes  made  in  conducting  them"  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Drifting  into  irrelevant  discussion.  A  quibble,  a  puzzle,  a  technicality  of  no 
practical  value,  ofttimes  engages  an  institute  for  half  an  hour.  The  time  of  an  insti- 
tute in  too  precious  for  such  trifling. 

(2)  Of  wasting  time  in  unimportant  matters.  This  refers  to  opening  and  closing 
exercises  and  all  business  management  of  the  institute. 

(3)  Of  cramming.  There  is  no  "short  cut"  to  good  scholarship.  Cramming  is 
not  teaching.  To  veneer  an  ignoramus  does  not  make  of  him  a  scholar  nor  fit  him 
for  a  first  class  certificate.  When  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  an  institute, 
based  upon  the  instruction  of  the  institute  alone,  and  certificates  graded  according 
to  said  examinations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  such  certificates  that  they  are 
frauds,  frauds  upon  the  teachers  thmnselves  and  upon  the  public. 

(4)  Too  frequent  change  of  conductors  and  instructors  of  the  institute.  Sometimea 
instructors  are  changed  every  year.  Why  not,  with  equal  propriety,  change  teachers 
every  month  in  our  graded  schools? 

'*  What  are  the  faults  of  the  present  system  of  institutes  and  what  changes  needed 
in  the  existing  law  governing  them?" 

It  is  believe<l  that  tflle  chief  faults  are  not  in  the  system  of  institutes,  but  in  the 
administration  of  that  system.  Nor  are  there  any  great  changes  needed  in  the  law 
relating  to  institutes.  We  would  merely  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
require  higher  scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  for  the  office  of  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  and  that  his  tenure  of  office  be  longer  continued ;  and  that 
there  be  given  to  the  State  and  county  superintendents,  or  to  a  State  institute  board 
created  for  that  purpose,  greater  authority  and  power  to  direct  and  control  the  work 
of  the  institute  so  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  results. 

LETTER    OF    EDWIN    C.   HEWETT,   LL.   D.,   PRESIDENT    OF    THE    STATE 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY.   NORMAL,   ILL. 

m  I  1 


Your  circular  is  at  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  reply.  Perhaps  your  remark  about  ex- 
cluding "  normal  schools  and  voluntary  teachers'  associations"  would  cut  oflf  any  reply 
from  this  State,  as  nearly  or  quit^ill  our  institutes  are  voluntary.  We  have  no 
** system"  in  this  State.  A  few  counties  grant  some  funds  for  the  institutes,  but 
in  general  all  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  teachers. 

(1)  Our  institutes  are  productive  of  much  good,  in  my  opinion,  although  their 
value  varies  greatly ;  some  are  worth  but  little. 

(2)  They  are  usually  managed  by  irresponsible  parties;  some  of  them, under  the 
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name  of ''  normals ''  and  **  drills,''  are  the  speculations  wholly  of  private  persona  In 
general,  the  work  is  more  frequently  ''a  crani"  for  examination  than  anythioii; elae. 

(3)  Our  law  merely  permits  counties  to  appropriate  money  for  institutes  and  rec- 
ommends superintendents  to  aid  in  holding  them.  As  I  look  at  it,  the  State  should  take 
them  under  control,  should  establish  them  by  law,  provide  for  their  support,  andpMS 
upon  the  fitness  of  their  conductors ;  the  work  should  be  directed  less  to  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  facts  aud  more  to  a  study  of  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  school  work. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  my  impression  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Illinois.  We  have  so 
called  institutes  in  great  number;  but  all  is  "chaos." 

LETTER     OF    ROBERT     ALLYN,    PRINCIPAL    OP    SOUTHERN     IXX.INOIS 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,   CARBONDALE,  ILL. 

I  have  the  honor  to  reply,  in  brief,  to  your  circular  of  the  9th  instant,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  our  State,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation,  are  of  about  three  kinds :  (a)  One  class  continuing  about  a  week  and  chiefly 
occupied  with  general  lectures  on  educational  topics  concerning  the  people  and 
schools  at  largo ;  (&)  a  class  held  by  county  superintendents  for  from  three  to  six  or 
eight  weeks  and  having  the  character  of  very  superficial  review  schools  for  the  com- 
mon branches  and  the  study  of  the  natural  science  topics;  and  (o)  a  class  of  about  two 
weeks  held  by  the  teachers  of  a  county,  where  each  one  occupies  an  boor  or  two  in 
showing  what  he  calls  his  "method"  before  a  volunteer  class  of  the  members  of  the 
institute. 

As  to  their  value,  this  last  seems  to  me  almost  a  farce,  and  the  second  only  a  pro- 
visional and  often  so  superficial  a  thing  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  good  normal  school 
instruction  and  discipline.  The  first,  as  I  regard  it,  is  very  valuable  to  inspire  a 
common  interest  and  a  spirit  of  honor  in  teachers,  and  to  stimulate  the  public  to 
honor  the  profession  and  to  improve  the  schools.  I  think  institutes  do  more  for  the 
people  than  they  can  for  the  teachers.    These  need  school  study  and  training. 

(2)  1  have  very  nearly  answered  the  second  topic  in  my  first  reply.  To  repeat,  the 
great  mistake  is  to  suppose  they,  in  their  brief  time  and  with  their  few  instmctors  and 
fragmentary  methods,  can  prepare  the  teachers  for  their  work.  And  the  evils  are 
manifold  when  they  are  carried  on  as  exhibitions  for  hobbies. 

(3)  The  remedies  are  two :  Let  the  design  or  i)urpose  or  work  of  them  be  distinctlv 
stated,  to  inspire  both  people  aud  teachers,  and,  second,  let  every  State  obtain  a  faculty 
cf  lecturers,  who  shall  spend  about  a  week  in  each  county,  y^r  by  year,  in  dLBTerent 
towns,  for  these  objects  —  say  not  less  than  two  men  at  a  time  and  generally  three 
during  the  week.  Six  men,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $15,000  to  f20,000,  would  cover  a 
State  like  Illinois  or  Indiana  or  Ohio. 

(4)  "The  faults  of  the  i)rosent  system"  are  in  a  word:  there  is  no  system.  It  is 
natura  pura,  workiug  bliudly,  now  in  one  way  in  one  year  and  another  in  another 
year,  one  thiug  in  Northern  Illinois  and  another  in  Southern  Illinois.  We  need  a 
law  not  only  providing  that  county  superintendents  may  hold  them,  bnt  prescribing 
that  they  shall  hold  them,  and  that  according  to  rules  made  and  enforced  by  the  State 
superintendent. 

These  are  my  thoughts,  very  briefly  stated. 

LETTER    OF    PROF.    W.   D.    PARKER,   PRINCIPAL    OF    STATE     NORMAL* 

SCHOOL,   RIVER   FALLS,   WIS. 

Respoudiug  to  your  inquiries  of  the  9th  instant : 

(I)  There  is  no  (^uestiou  of  the  otticiency  of  Sachers'  institutes  in  Wisconsin  as  a 
ready  means  of  etfecting  the  unity  of  educational  purposes,  progressive  study  of 
methods  of  teaching,  and  actual  tcachiug  of  branches  of  study.  The  institute  seft- 
sons  are  March  and  April,  August,  September,  October.  During  these  seasons  there 
is  an  awakening  among  teachers  and  friends  of  education  that  gives  importanoeto 
the  work  of  teaching  throughout  the  State. 
:>24 
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(2)  The  chief  evil  of  the  institute  inheres  in  the  limited  eontact  as  a  fact ;  whereas 
many  teachers  expect  the  institute  to  provide  some  other  method  for  learning  than 
self  activity,  and  these  talce  on  simply  the  manner  of  the  institute  conductors  in  their 
own  school,  some  discover  their  mistake,  and  thus  relieve  the  institute  from  being  for 
them  an  unmixed  evlL 

The  chief  mistake  of  conductors  is  found  in  too  much  esoteric  work,  rather  than  a 
€M>mpound  of  matter  and  manner  that  is  calculated  to  elicit  enthusiasm  and  promote 
study. 

(3)  These  errors  of  teachers  and  conductors  can  be  remedied  in  part  by  strict  super- 
vision of  the  institute  by  authorities  already  organically  related  to  them. 

(4)  Existing  faults  are  already  outlined.  No  legislation  is  necessary  to  make  in- 
stitutes more  efficient. 

LETTEB    OF    GEORGE   L.    OSBORNE,   PRESIDENT    OF    STATE    NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  WARRENSBUEG,  MO. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  of  June  9, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ments: , 

(I)  Except  in  one  county,  Jasper,  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  teachers'  institutes 
in  this  State.  In  that  county  the  meetings  are  usually  held  once  a  year  and  continue 
from  two  to  three  da^s.  The  plan  adopted  in  these  meetings  is  mainly  that  of  lecture 
and  discussion.  There  is  considerable  enthusiasm  awakened,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  teachers  return  to  their  work  with  renewed  energy. 

(II)  The  results,  however,  are  not  as  enduring  as  could  be  had  under  a  different  plan 
of  management.  The  work  is  too  desultory  and  the  teachers  most  in  need  of  instruc- 
tion are  too  often  absent. 

(III)  What  is  most  needed  with  us  is  a  law  establishing  institutes  throughout  the 
State. 

( 1 )  Attendance  upon  the  part  of  teachers  should  be  compulsory. 

(2)  There  should  be  provided  a  public  fond  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  course 
of  instruction  and  lectures. 

^3)  The  sessions  of  the  institute  should  be  at  least  four  weeks  in  duration  annually. 

^)  There  should  be  a  course  of  study  embracing  (1)  academic  drill  in  the  common 
school  branches,  including  the  school  laws  of  the  State;  (2)drillin  the  leading  phases 
ef  school  economy,  as  school  organization,  class  management,  discipline,  recitation, 
school  tactics,  school  ethics,  &.c, ;  (3)  a  course  of  brief  practical  lectures  on  the 
hygiene  of  the  school  room,  including  light,  heat,  ventilation,  &c. ;  (4)  a  pointed 
drill  on  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches,  including  primary  methods  es- 
pecially. 

This  looks  like  a  large  spread  of  work  for  four  weeks,  but  it  indicates  the  line  of 
training  most  needed  in  this  section  of  the  West. 

Voluntary  institutes,  following  to  some  extent  the  plan  above  indicated,  have  already 
been  successfully  established  in  a  number  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  One  in  Cooper 
County  has  gone  so  far  as  to  introduce  some  of  the  features  of  the  training  school. 

The  teachers'  institute  of  ten  years  ago  has  served  its  purpose  and  must  give  place 
to  something  more  practical  and  incisive.  The  few  glib  talkers  among  the  teachers 
of  a  county,  who  under  that  dispensation  measured  lances  for  the  amusement  of  the 
**  crowd,''  must  surrender  to  those  who  will  lead  rather  than  amuse,  who  will  train 
rather  than  talk. 

LETTER  OF  T.  MARCELLUS  MARSHALL,  PRINCIPAL  OF  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  GLENVILLE,  W.  VA. 

(1)  **The  value  of  teachers'  institutes  as  now  conducted  in  your  State"  is  consid- 
erable, though  very  unequal  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State.    It  is  difficult  to  osti- 
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mate  their  valne,  as  no  basis  of  value  is  mentioned  in  the  circular  letter  containing 
the  inquiries.  Besides,  these  values  are  so  diverse  in  kind  that  one  scarcely  knovi 
what  line  or  lines  of  worth  to  follow  in  making  the  statement  requested  by  yon. 

To  a  gmat  extent  the  conductor  of  the  institute  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
whole  conduct  and  worth  of  it.  But  the  grade,  interest,  and  liveliness  of  the  teachen 
themselves  and  of  the  public  where  the  body  convenes,  or  the  lack  of  these  character- 
istics, affect  vitally  the  workings  and  the  worth  of  our  institutes. 

These  contingent  affecting  causes  make  the  question  still  more  difficnlt  to  answer 
proi)erly  for  the  entire  State,  or  even  for  a  single  county,  from  year  to  year. 

My  ox>inion  is  that  they  are  of  too  much  value  to  be  discontinued  or  dispensed  with 
even  in  the  poorest  and  least  worthy  instances,  while  in  many  places  their  value  it  so 
great  as  to  be  unquestioned  by  their  most  skeptical  opponents. 

Some  of  their  chief  points  of  worth  are : 

The  esprit  de  corps  they  create :  the  tendency  to  gather  the  teachers  together  and  to 
induce  a  professional  feeling  among  them  in  those  counties  where  there  is  little  or  no 
such  feeling  in  existence  and  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  progress  and  honorable  emula- 
tion in  such  counties  as  have  made  in  some  degree  the  work  a  profession  of  more  or 
less  learning  and  dignity ; 

The  literary  or  text  book  instruction  received.  This  is  especially  trae  where  the 
grading  is  poor  or  the  grades  are  low,  which  is  the  case  in  a  majority  of  oar  fifty-foar 
counties.  Short  as  the  time  is,  there  are  many  errors  that  can  be  pointed  oat,  as  weH 
as  many  unlearned  or  poorly  understood  facts,  for  which  the  teachers  attending  are 
ripe,  that  can  be  made  plain  ; 

And  the  instruction  in  methods  and  principles  of  teaching  and  in  organizing,  ecu- 
ducting,  and  controlling  schools.  This  I  regard  as  the  legitimate,  formal,  direct  work 
and  province  of  institutes,  and  this  alone.  To  my  mind  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween an  educational  association  and  a  teachers'  institute. 

(2)  '*  Evils  that  result  from  them  and  mistakes  that  are  made  in  condacting  them** 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  probably  not,  as  a  whole,  very  grave.  I  refer  to  the 
latter  rather  than  to  the  former,  too.  I  confess  gladly  that  I  can  think  of  no  seriooi 
evil  that  Hows,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  institutes  themselves,  even  when  poorly 
managed,  unless  it  be  the  disrepute  into  which  they  themselves  are  sometimes  brou^t 

As  to  the  mistakes  made  in  conducting  them,  I  have  little  to  say.  I  fear  to  begin  on 
so  long  a  list.  I  believe  that  an  institute  should  be  a  short  professional  school ;  that 
it  should  be  taught  and  controlled  by  its  regularly  constituted  leaders;  that  its  pro- 
gram should  be  specific,  narrow  in  its  range  of  topics,  and  adapted  in  its  scope  ami 
the  height  and  degree  of  difficulty  of  its  topics  to  the  pupils  (teachers)  of  which  it  u 
composed.  It  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  exhaustively  developed,  bat  shonid 
not  be  absolutely  indexible.  Alcove  all,  subjects  should  be  treated  snggestivelj 
rather  than  dogmatically,  leaving  the  teachers  to  be  guided  by  good  sense  and  cor- 
rect principles  rather  than  by  empirical  or  other  formulse. 

(3)  **  IIow  can  these  evils  be  remedied  and  these  mistakes  be  corrected?"  By  more 
thoroughly  equipping  normal  schools,  by  the  State  superintendent  making  snre  that 
those  he  appoints  to  conduct  institutes  are  sufficiently  well  qualified  to  do  so  and  are 
<>rtho4lox  in  their  views  and  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  them,  and  by  re- 
quiring nil  teachers  of  institutes  to  attend  a  school  or  institute  for  conductors  of  in- 
stitutes before  they  are  permitted  to  enter  upon  their  own  work. 

(4)  **  What  are  the  fanlts  of  the  present  system  and  what  changes  would  you  sug- 
gest in  the  exist  ing  law  governing  them  ?  "  This  question  is  too  big  for  me.  It  is  cod- 
parativtrly  easy  to  tind  that  something  is  wrong,  but  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  snggeet 
something  that  is  both  theoretically  and  practically  better.  Apro[HM  to  this,  a  few 
years  since  this  State  passed  a  compulsory  attendance  institute  law,  which  deducted 
a  pro  rata  sum  from  the  salary  of  every  teacher  who  failed  to  attend  institate  two  days 
in  addititm  to  every  twenty  taught  by  him.  This  was  the  most  unpopular  (and  benee 
impracticable)  law  wc  ever  had.    Both  teachers  and  taxpayers  execrated  it,  and  the 
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next  legislature  repealed  it  with  scarce  a  dissentiDg  voice.  The  features  that  met 
my  hearty  approval  were  the  ones  that  condemned  it  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

Teachers  cannot  now  get  a  certificate  to  teach  until  they  have  presented  a  certifi- 
I  eate  of  attendance  upon  an  institute  or  that  of  their  physician  that  they  were  physi- 
i  eally  unable  to  be  present  during  the  term  of  institutes.  The  friction  of  this  law  is 
^    strictly  personal,  local,  and  scattered ;  hence  it  works  well. 

One  program  is  made  for  the  State.  It  does  not,  cannot,  owing  to  diversity  of  wants, 
suit  the  majority  of  the  gatherings  to  which  it  is  applied.  Different  ones  (some  half 
dozen  for  the  State)  would  measurably  remove  this  feature. 

Some  instructors  engage  in  the  work  for  personal  or  political  aggrandizement,  or 
both,  and  pander  to  the  whims  of  any  and  every  person  who  desires  to  push  himself 
or  his  pet  theories  and  questions  before  the  body. 

County  superintendents  should  be  eligible  to  that  office  on  professional  qualifica- 
tions only,  one  of  which  should  be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
methods  of  institute  work.    No  test  is  required. 

Better  pay  is  necessary  to  get  good  conductors. 

Five  days  a  year  is  now  the  full  time ;  it  should  be  ten  or  fifteen! 

LETTER  OF  N.  P.  GATES,  PRINCIPAL  OF  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT,  ARBAN- 
SAS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY,  FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK. 

I         Tour  communication  relating  to  institutes  in  the  United  States  is  received.    I  will 
!     speak  of  the  topics  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur : 

(1)  Institutes  in  this  State  have,  I  think,  had  some  value,  but  not  as  much  as  would 
I     result  from  a  different  method. 

^         (2)  I  think  that  no  evils  need  result;  but  perhaps  shallow  and  empirical  work,  and 
almost  its  opposite,  the  raising  of  expectations  without  the  time  to  satisfy  and  verify 
^     them,  the  tearing  down  of  old  methods  without  time  or  ability  to  put  something 
[    ^tter  in  their  stead,  are  some  of  the  evils. 

(3)  By  making  the  session  long  enough  to  do  the  work  weU  and  by  employing  no 
one  to  teach  who  is  not  skilful  and  prudent  or  such  as  can  do  the  work  well. 

(4)  The  faults  of  our  present  system,  I  think,  are  a  tendency  to  waste  the  time  in 
useless  debates  or  windy  addresses  on  subjects  not  always  germane  to  the  work  in 
hand,  and  want  of  instructors  who  themselves  know  and  can  apply  the  true  methods 

F     of  instruction  and  training,  especially  for  little  children. 

Any  legislation,  I  think,  will  prove  abortive  unless  supplemented  by  skill  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  institute. 

LETTER  OF   PROF.  J.  C.  GILCHRIST,  PRINCIPAL  OF  IOWA  STATE  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL. 

The  value  of  teachers'  institutes  in  Iowa  is  great.  They  are  the  means  that  reach 
the  great  body  of  teachers  and  do  something  for  the  general  improvement  of  schools. 
Without  them  there  would  be  a  great  void ;  there  would  be  no  sowing  of  educational 
seed,  no  nourishment  of  professional  growth,  and  no  kindling  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  number  who  attend  annually  has  been  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  required  for  our  county  schools.  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  in- 
stitutes are  in  session  ranges  from  two  to  six  weeks,  the  average  being  about  three 
weeks.  The  legal  and  technical  name  13  ''normal  institute.''  Normal  institu^s 
were  first  held  in  the  autumn  of  1874  and  took  the  place  of  the  one- week  institute 
formerly  held.  From  year  to  year,  courses  of  study  planned  for  a  four-week  insti- 
tute have  been  prepared  by  committees,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  designating  the  work  to  be  done  in  each  branch  for  each  day 
of  the  session.  A  course  now  exists  for  a  full  four-year  attendance,  the  student  com- 
mon 
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pleting  the  same  receiving  a  certificate.    This  is  not  authorized  by  law,  of  oonne, 
.but  rests  oo  a  common  assent  of  prominent  schoolmen. 

That  institutes  are  valuable  is  denied  by  none.  Young  teachers  obtain  their  fint 
notions  of  true  educational  principles  and  the  most  approved  methods ;  they  get  deep 
impressions  concerning  their  obligations  and  responsibilities ;  they  learn  the  comet 
views  respecting  school  government  and  accept  the  counsels  of  experience,  and,  abore 
all,  they  acquire  a  love  for  the  great  cause  of  education  and  a  consequent  devotioB 
thereto.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  is  secured  by  every  one  or  that  all  in- 
stitutes have  such  desirable  tendencies,  but  the  general  drift  is  certainly  in  these  di- 
rections. 

County  superintendents  and  visitors  testify  to  the  efforts  made  to  carry  out  tbe 
plans  and  principles  enforced  at  institutes.  Even  the  more  experienced  teachers  le- 
quire  a  more  exact  scientific  knowledge,  perfect  their  practical  processes,  and  enlarge 
their  views  on  all  educational  topics. 

Of  the  mistakes  made  in  conducting  Iowa  institutes,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the 
courses  of  study  already  described  produce  formality  and  rigidity  and  suppress  the 
specialties  and  intuitions  of  the  conductor.  This  is  certaiuly  a  great  loss  when  soeh 
qualities  in  their  true  nature  are  present.  If  anything  is  effective  over  the  mind  of 
the  young  teacher,  it  is  the  manifestation  of  aptness  to  teach,  of  intellectual  inspiia- 
lion  and  fervor,  of  a  broad  vision  and  firm  grasp  of  an  extended  subject.  Snch  cooisei 
of  progressive  study  are  excellent  theoretically.  It  is  intended  that  uniformity  in 
the  institutes  for  each  year  throughout  the  State  will  be  approximated  at  least,  and 
it  is  thought  that  this  is  desirable ;  but  the  migrating  tendencies  of  our  popnlaUoD, 
4he  continual  changing  of  teachers  as  to  their  positions,  and  the  short  average  time 
of  their  remaining  in  the  vocation  render  a  systematic  course  for  the  vast  minority 
nearly  impracticable. 

Our  institutes  are  looked  upon  by  the  teachers  as  profitable  chiefly  to  prepare  for 
the  certificate  examination.  This  view  rules  in  the  minds  of  many  county  supcriih 
tendents  as  well  as  of  teachers.  The  last  two  days  of  institutes  are  given  up  to  ex- 
aminations, and  in  many  instances  the  questions  follow  the  instruction  that  hsi 
just  preceded.  Many  superintendents  make  all  certificates  expire  at  the  usual  time 
for  holding  the  institute.  It  is  very  often  broadly  hinted  that  a  teacher's  chances  to 
get  a  certificate  are  greatly  enhanced  by  attending  and  greatly  diminished  by  not 
attending.  The  temptation  to  do  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  funds  for  meeting 
the  expenses  of  tbo  institute  are  derived  from  the  payment  of  $1  by  each  member  and 
(1  on  entering  the  examination  for  a  certificate.  Thus,  a  menil)er  of  the  institute  who 
also  enters  the  examination  pays  $2  to  the  institute  fund,  but  a  teacher  entering  the 
examination  only  pays  $1..  (It  is  well  to  say  in  this  connection  that  each  county 
institute  receives  850  from  the  State  treasury.) 

It  is  well  known  that  not  a  few  teachers  do  no  better  than  make  a  pretence  of  an 
attendance  on  the  institute.  They  put  in  an  appearance,  pay  the  dollar,  stay  one  or 
two  days  or  a  little  longer,  and  then  return  home.  In  this  way  they  get  the  credit 
of  membership  and  yet  save  their  labor  for  home  employments  as  well  as  the  expenses 
for  boarding.  Another  mistake  of  considerable  moment  is  the  employment  of  instmc- 
tors  who  have  not  the  necessary  qualifications  for  institute  work.  Much  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  ou  the  county  superintendent  to  employ  "  home  talent,"  and  be 
cannot  forget  that  this  homo  talent  is  a  friend  to  him  in  the  day  of  need. 

Bt'fore  turning  to  make  suggestions  for  the  correction  of  these  evils,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  general  plan  of  Iowa  institutes  is  excellent  and  no  fundamental  cbangee 
can  be  proposed.  A  three-week  session  instead  of  one,  the  general  maoagement  in 
the  liandH  of  the  chief  educational  officer  of  the  county,  the  payment  of  expenses  by 
money  chiefly  derived  from  the  teachers  themselves,  are  the  decisive  features  of  Otf 
system  which  receive  universal  approval. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made: 

(1)  A  board  shoubl  be  created  to  grant  institute  licenses  to  such 
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hndace  satiafaotor;  evideiioe  that  the;  posBOU  the  necessary  "  gifti,  gracea,  and  uso- 
^■Insaa"  for  institute  work.  The  evldenoes  shoold  consist  more  in  the  form  of  sii  an- 
[fbenticBted  report  of  the  caniUdute's  scholuTship,  reputation,  B^iperience,  tmd  special 
rAbilitf  for  this  kind  of  service  than  of  the  resnlta  of  a  formal  examination.  County 
I  ■■lifii  iiliiii  and  Btate  certificates  should  not  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence. 

(3)  The  plan  of  work  for  each  inatitote  should  be  devised  by  the  county  anporin- 
^radent,  in  coonael  with  bis  conductor.  Some  elemeD  ts  of  a  system  running  tor  a  series 
of  Inetitates  vUI  be  adopted  by  every  connty  auperiDtenitent  of  average  discernment, 
hat  he,  in  conJoDOtioQ  with  an  experieoced  conductor,  can  meet  surronnding  circum- 
•tances  and  immediate  nauts  better  than  a  distant  committee  writing  mouths  and 
years  beforehand. 

(3)  The  regime  founded  on  the  maxim  "  The  normal  institate  is  a  school "  ought 
to  be  modified  so  that  the  institute  should  have  in  it  something  of  the  elements  of  » 
popular  assembly.  It  should  have  the  latitude  of  inquiry  to  satisfy  individual  wants, 
but,  above  all,  the  em hueiasm  appropriate  toa  great  cause.  We  need  inonr  teachera 
beart  aa  nell  as  head;  ancspritUecorpsinonriostituteB,ratber  than  the  regularity  of 
*  military  mauffluvre. 

(4)  Efforts  should  be  made  to  awaken  a  strong  educational  feeling  in  the  mindsof 
the  people.  Attractions  in  the  way  of  lectures,  not  on  edacation  alone,  but  on  scien- 
tific and  popular  qnestions,  should  be  secured  and  the  people  drawn  out  to  hear. 
Instances  can  be  given  where  the  people  look  forward  to  the  institute  with  expecta- 
tions of  pleasure  and  ptoSC,  and  they,  aa  well  as  the  teachers,  go  home  fortified  in 
their  resolves  to  adopt  better  and  broader  plans  for  school  administration. 

(5)  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  seonre  instruction  in  true  educational  philosophy 
and  the  best  modeaof  teaching.  Subject  matter  sbonld  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  out 
proleasiooal  training. 

(G)  County  superintendents  should  give  great  care  to  the  preparation  for  the  insti- 
tute. Attendsnce  should  be  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  teachers  at  an  early  day, 
and  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  meeting  made  prominent  before  the  people.  All  the 
details  should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  all  useful  and  attractive   accessories 

(7)  Some  aubstautialrecognitionof  attendance  forthe  full  session  should  be  given, 
and  after  an  attendance  forsome  suitable  number  of  terms  a  certificate  of  release  from 
farther  attendance.  Of  course  voluntary  attendance  thereafter  would  always  he  ac- 
ceptable. 

LETTER     OF    PEOP.    HBNET    8i3IN,   COUHTY    SUPERtNTENDENT     OP 
SCHOOLS,    CLTHTOIf,  IOWA. 


The  normal  institute,  as  peculiar  to  Iowa,  has  these  advantages: 
(1)  The  funds  to  support  it  are  not  raised  by  taxation.    Each  teacher  pays  31  foi 
examination,  whether  a  certificate  is  granted  or  not ;  an  enrolment  fee  of  $1  is  also 
eollected  from  each  member  of  the  institute.     An  amount  is  thus  secured  each  yo: 
whicb,  with  $>'iO  from  the  State  treasury,  proves  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

(3)  The  amooul  thus  received  is  paid  into  the  connty  treasury  and  is  then  desig- 
nated as  the  "institute  fund  ;"  this  fund  can  only  be  disbursed,  upon  the  order  of  the 
connty  snpenni«ndent,  for  expenses  connected  with  the  institute.  The  connty  super- 
JDtendent  is  thus  rendered  entirely  independent  of  all  other  county  officers  as 
the  nse  of  the  institute  fnnd  is  concerned. 

<3}  The  normal  institute  baa  thus  become  a  certainty  in  each  county.  The  time  el 
holding  it  being  nearly  the  same  each  year,  directors  can  arrange  the  terms  of  school 
•o  that  teachers  may  be  fiee  to  attend  at  that  time.  The  county  saperintendeiit,  be- 
ing anre  of  hta  funds,  can  make  bis  arrangements  in  time  to  secure  the  servit 
(■fliuiM-'irui  lustruc  .  can  give  each  teacher  due  notice  of  tbe  time  and  pit 
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(4)  In  counties  in  which  the  Bnperintendency  is  in  any  degree  permanent  the  ii- 
stitiite  is  coming  to  have  a  cnmnlatlve  power.  Each  year  adds  something  to  its  fane 
in  iuflaencing,  forming;,  and  strengthening  the  character  of  the  instmotion  giren  ii 
the  schools. 

(5)  In  many  counties  the  educational  effect  of  the  institnte  npon  public  opiim 
is  very  marked.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to  bring  the  schools  into  cloeer  relations  with 
the  people.  School  directors  are  recognizing  its  worth  and  require  attendance  npon  il 
by  the  applicant  as  essential  to  securing  a  situation  as  teacher. 

(6)  The  effect  of  a  permanent  annual  institute  uiK>n  the  profession  of  teaching  ii 
no  less  marked.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  our  teachers  to  study  and  pin 
in  order  that  their  teaching  may  be  both  systematic  and  intelligent.  Permanency  of 
situation;  or  the  average  length  of  time  which  a  teacher  spends  in  one  school,  is  in- 
creasing all  over  the  State.  This  adds  largely  to  the  self  respect  of  the  profesROS 
and  is  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  institutes.  The  system,  however,  hu 
^ome  defects  which  impair  its  usefulness.    Among  them  are  the  following : 

(1)  Most  of  the  institutes  are  held  during  July  or  August.  In  the  ninety-nine  in- 
stitutes in  the  State  there  must  be,  probably,  seventy-five  different  conductors. 

Each  institute  also  employs  two  or  three  persons  who  instruct  in  different  branches. 
There  are  nearly  three  hundred  persons  in  the  State  who  work  daring  the  sommer 
in  our  institutes.  As  there  is  no  State  course  of  study  which  is  obligatory,  there  is  t 
great  diversity  of  instruction  given,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  We  hare  no 
definite  standard  towards  which  all  work,  no  concert  of  action  among  onr  institate 
conductors. 

(2)  There  is  a  tendency  to  give  instruction  which  is  too  pnrely  academic  in  its 
nature.  This  tendency  is  heightened  by  the  custom  of  holding  examinations  for 
teacliers'  certificates  at  the  close  of  the  institute.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  pas 
this  examination  is  held  out  by  many  county  superintendents  as  an  indncement  to 
attend  the  institute. 

(3)  There  is  no  system  of  inspection  of  the  work  done.  The  superintendent  of  pul^ 
lie  instruction  visits  as  many  of  the  institutes  as  possible,  but  only  in  the  capacity 
of  a  lecturer.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  more  than  that.  As  a  consequence  eveir 
institute  is  reported  as  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  healthy  stiiB- 
uhis  which  comes  from  a  careful,  candid  criticism  is  lost  to  us;  yet  it  is  the  thing  we 
most  need  in  onr  institnte  work. 

(4)  The  county  snpcrintendent  has  no  power  to  compel  attendance,  even  of  teacli- 
ers  holding  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate.  He  may  withhold  or  refase  to  grant  a  cer- 
tificate, but  it  must  be  upon  the  ground  of  incompetence,  not  at  all  npon  that  of  non- 
attcudance.  As  a  consequence  superintendents  resort  at  times  to  various  means,  such 
as  prospective  picnics,  sociables,  lectures,  and  oven  balls,  in  order  to  bring  teachers 
to  the  iostitnto. 

(5)  The  law  does  not  limit  the  attendance  to  those  who  are  actual  teachers  or  ready 
to  become  such. 

Thus,  in  some  counties  high  school  pupils  attend  the  same  as  they  would  attend  an 
ncademy  or  a  public  school.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  purely  academic  instmc- 
tion  too  prominently  forward  and  to  render  necessary  a  kind  of  discipline  which 
ought  not  to  be  adoi>ted  in  a  teachers*  institute. 

(G)  An  inspection  of  the  reports  made  in  1881  to  the  state  department  shows  that 
the  amount  available  for  institutes  was  $50,956.  Of  this  sum  $32,486  was  expended 
for  instrnction,  $G,2r)6  for  incidentals,  and  $12,255  carried  over  as  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance. At  the  end  of  the  inHtitute  year  forty-one  counties  had  over  $100  left  in  the 
fund,  while  several  carried  more  than  $400  over  for  next  year.  The  amount  expended 
]>r()]>ortionully  npon  instruction  and  incidentals  varies  greatly  in  different  connttea 
It  is  a  great  fault  in  onr  system  that  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  explicit,  definite, and 
guarded  in  respect  to  the  disposition  or  use  of  the  institute  fund. 
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LETTEB  OF  G.  S.  ALBEE,  PRESIDENT  OF  ST  AXE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  an  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  teachers*  institutes 
as  conducted  in  Wisconsin,  I  note  the  points  in  the  order  of  your  circular : 

(1)  As  awakeners  of  popular  interest  in  educational  work  our  institutes  have 
passed  the  pioneer  stage.  That  work  was  done  by  enthusiastic  lecturers,  who  dealt 
with  general  aspects  of  the  public  school  question.  By  making  each  county  the 
unit  of  association  these  institutes  did  much  to  aid  in  the  transition  to  our  system  of 
ooanty  snperintendency,  and  still  are  a  factor  in  its  stability. 

To  the  spirit  thus  widely  diffused  we  may  justly  ascribe  a  large  influence  exerted 
upon  the  legislation  which  set  apart  a  munificent  endowment  of  public  lands  for  the 
aapport  of  normal  schools. 

With' the  organization  of  the  first  normal  school  there  arose  the  feeling  that  insti- 
tates  should  also  Join  in  giving  more  formal  instruction  in  the  branches  of  school 
work ;  in  brief,  should  become  miniature  training  schools.  This  led  frequeutly  to  an 
extension  of  the  session  to  four  and  even  six  weeks  and  the  assumption  of  the  title 
«  normal  institute/'  more  rarely  spoken  of  as  "  county  noimal." 

In  1872,  three  State  normal  schools  having  been  organized  (since  followed  by  organ- 
ization of  a  fourth),  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  in  whose  charge  all 
professional  training  of  teachers  is  placed  by  statute,  decided  to  appoiut  a  conductor  of 
institutes  in  connection  with  each  normal  school.  This  officer  conducts  each  year 
from  ten  to  fourteen  institutes  of  one  or  two  weeks'  duration. 

The  work  of  these  experienced  men  is  supplemented  by  employment  of  a  corps  of 
able  instructors  among  the  liigh  school  principals  and  county  superintendents  to 
conduct  institutes  during  the  month  of  August. 

The  benefits  may  be  summarized  thus: 

(a)  The  teachers'  institute  is  a  local  stimulus,  waging  perpetual  war  with  the  wretch- 
edly low  estimate  placed  by  many  communities  upon  the  training  needed  by  all 
teachers,  even  though  it  can  plant  but  few  high  ideals. 

(5)  The  transient  service  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  necessitates  the  employ- 
ment of  2,000  totally  inexperienced  teachers  in  this  State  each  year.  These  must  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  work  without  at  least  the  flashing  of  a  light  along  the  line 
they  should  follow.    The  institute  attempts  the  task. 

(o)  In  the  frequent  shift  of  popular  favor  the  tenure  of  a  county  superintendent  is 
very  brief  and  the  succession  has  few  lines  of  agreement  in  policy.  The  permanent 
tenure  and  professional  ability  of  the  regular  conductors  of  institutes  reuder  them 
a  valuable  and  most  efficient  aid  in  the  school  administration,  acting  through  their 
aunoal  visits  and  frequent  correspondence  with  superintendents. 

[d)  The  institute  has  been  found  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  presenting  and  ren- 
dering practically  effective  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  department  of  education. 
The  State  superintendent  finds  no  other  means  so  trusty  as  the  work  of  the  intelligent 
men  whom  he  sends  to  the  teachers,  officers,  and  patrons  of  the  remotest  districts. 

(c)  This  purpose  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  largely  modified  the  work  of  the 
institute ;  less  and  less  attention  is  paid  to  imparting  technical  knowledge  in  branches 
and  a  large  proportion  of  time  is  devoted  to  training  teachers  in  school  management 
and  art  of  teaching,  as  suggested  by  a  *'  graded  course  of  instruction  for  county  schools  " 
recently  adopted. 

(2)  The  '^  mistakes  that  have  been  made  "  in  conducting  institutes  have  arisen  from 
two  extreme  views,  the  one  leading  to  an  attempt  to  make  them  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  specific  branches,  the  other  looking  upon  the  assemblage  as  a  mass  meeting, 
requiring  speeches  uj)on  anything  labelled  educational.  When  these  views  have  con- 
tended in  the  breast  of  a  single  conductor  or  his  advisors,  the  results  have  been  morti- 
fying, Judged  by  any  determinate  tests. 
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The  ''evils  that  result"  from  the  institates,  aside  from  the  shallowness  indicated 
in  the  above,  inhere  in  the  conditions  sought  to  be  remedied. 

The  mediocre  scholar  and  utterly  untrained  candidate  for  the  position  of  teacher 
is  placed  so  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  better  class,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  that  the  im- 
pulse is  not  spontaneous  among  teachers  to  lift  themselves  above  popular  demand. 

Under  these  circumstances,  su][>erintendents  feel  called  upon  to  lay  great  stress  upoo 
attendance  upon  institute,  by  exhortation,  by  circular,  and  even  by  special  mention 
in  teacher's  certificate.  All  this  impresses  the  youth  with  the  idea  that  the  institute 
is  a  professional  Mecca,  where  miracles  are  wrought  and  absolution  obtain<^d  an- 
nually. Hitherto  those  most  intimately  concerned  in  the  organization  of  institutes 
have  failed  to  realize  the  tendency  to  confirm  the  average  teacher  in  low  ideals  a  few 
degrees  above  stagnation.  But  the  best  conductors  are  ably  striving  to  impress  the 
truth  that  the  institute  is  not  competent  to  direct  and  develop  professional  growth, 
but  is  merely  a  stimulant,  tending  to  quicken  the  powers  and  bree^  discontent  with 
unworthy  ideals. 

But  the  day  is  far  distant  when  youth  entering  the  work  for  temporary  purposes 
will  care  to  realize  that  "regular  attendahce ''  upon  institutes  is  but  the  first  step  in 
a  worthy  preparation. 

(3)  "  How  can  these  evils  be  remedied  T'* 

(a)  The  best  remedy  is  the  persistent  efforts  of  our  trained  and  experienced  con- 
ductors, who  are  regularly  employed  both  in  institutes  and  normal  instruction  and 
best  understand  the  defective  ideals  of  the  material  in  their  charge.  The  work  is 
slow,  but  ten  yeaiV  labor  shows  determinate  progress,  marked  by  the  spirit  of  the 
students  gathering  at  the  normal  schools.  • 

(&)  There  should  be  a  legal  check  upon  the  perpetual  renewal  of  service  from  a  per- 
son content  with  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  known  to  an  overlenient  law.  The 
attainments  demanded  in  a  teacher  must  be  made  higher  thau  the  resources  of  an 
ordinary  rural  district  school  can  furnish,  else  we  shall  present  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  a  perpetual  breeding  from  a  stock  of  low  ideals. 

(c)  Every  institute  should  bo  placed  in  charge  of  men  thoroughly  trained  to  pro- 
fessional work,  who  are  also  fitted  by  a  broad  experience  in  life  to  impress  the  young 
teacher  with  clear  views  of  the  character  and  extent  of  preparation  he  needn  before 
assuming  to  become  so  large  a  factor  in  the  destiny  of  a  community  us  the  teacher 
of  its  children  cannot  fail  to  be. 

LETTER  OF  CHARLES  H.  ALLEN,  PRINCIPAL  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

SAN  JOS6,  CAL. 

(1)  Teachers'  institutes,  as  conducted  in  this  State,  are  chiefly  valuable  (a)  in  tlis- 
seminating  better  methmls  of  instruction,  particularly  among  teachers  who  have  had 
no  special  training  for  tlieir  work ;  (6)  in  creating  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  profession, 
the  tendency  of  which  ia  to  stimulate  all  teachers  to  do  their  best ;  (c)  in  wakening 
public  interest  in  education  and  shapin;:;  public  opinion  to  demand  and  to  be  satin- 
tied  with  only  good  work ;  and  (d)  no  little  advantage  is  derived  from  the  mere  ac- 
quaintanceship formed  among  teachers  at  these  gatherings. 

(2)  The  evils  which  result  are  (a)  that  many  times  crude  plans  are  suggested ;  some 
"hobby  teacher"  presents  "1/j/" method  (with  a  big  Jf),  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers are,  by  force  of  words,  made  to  believe  the  plan  is  philosophical,  and  to  adopt  it, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  make  a  failure;  (6)  young  teachers  are  sometimes 
discouraged  and  silenced  by  the  severe  criticisms  of  those  who  t^hould  advise  and 
strengthen  them ;  (c)  and  chiefly,  unless  under  good  conductorship,  an  institute  is 
likely  to  degenerate  into  a  debating  school,  or,  worse,  a  wrangle^  in  which  a  few  teach- 
ers seem  to  feel  that  they  must,  to  show  their  own  superior  wisdom,  assail  every  other 
person's  .plans.  The  work  is  thus  monopolized  by  a  few,  and  they  not  the  ones  best 
fitted  to  instruct  or  to  benefit  the  majority  of  teachers.    There  are  three  plans  in  use 
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in  this  State:  One  is  a  "cut  and  dried"  program,  in  which  each  hoar  is  disposed  of 
and  little,  if  any,  latitude  given  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  that  may 
arise  unexpectedly ;  another  plan  is  to  have  no  program,  but  let  topics  for  discussion 
be  selected  as  circumstances  seem  to  demand ;  third,  in  some  cases  a  conductor  is  put 
in  charge  and  the  work  is  somewhat  like  the  work  of  a  normal  school.  The  greatest 
mistake  made  is  in  not  recognizing  fully  the  difference  between  a  teachers'  association 
and  a  teachers'  institute.  The  latter  is  a  place  for  instruction;  the  former  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  place  in  which  to  "show  off." 

(3)  The  remedies  for  these  evils  suggest  themselves.  There  should  in  all  cases  be 
an  institute  conductor,  a  man  qualified  for  his  work  in  matter  and  method.  During 
the  day  sessions  at  least,  he  should  be  almost  the  autocrat,  filling  somewhat  the  po- 
sition of  the  "old  schoolmaster."  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  draw  out  those  fitted  to  in- 
struct and  shut  off,  good  naturedly,  the  bores.  He  will  cut  off  all  captious  and  use- 
less discussion,  and  when  no  one  is  prepared  to  present  the  subject  in  a  better  manner 
will  do  it  himself.  The  evenings  may  be  used  for  association  work,  though  there 
should  be  one  or  two  iK>pular  educational  lectures  each  session. 

(4)  The  present  system  does  not  clearly  define  the  work,  and  usage  has  made  it  very 
diverse.  Perhaps  a  change  in  popular  sentiment  among  teachers  would  be  better 
than  a  change  in  the  law.  (a)  There  should  be  an  institute  conductor  provided  ;  (b) 
institutes  should  be  divested  of  all  machinery,  and,  instead  of  being  managed  by  mo- 
tions and  votes,  should,  while  doing  institute  work,  be  in  charge  of  the  loader ;  and 
(c)  the  work  should  be  an  exhibit  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  with  enough  of  detail 
to  make  the  philosophy  clearly  apparent  and  training  enough  to  enable  teachers  to 
use  it. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES    AND     MEMOEANDA    EESPECTLSG 
TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

STATISTIOAI.  TABLES. 

The  followiug  table  shows  to  what  extent  teacfaers'  institutes  sap- 
ported  iu  accordauce  with  the  provisions  of  State  laws  or  local  regala- 
tioiia  were  held  iu  1882-'83  for  the  improvement  of  the  leaching  corps; 
the  second  table  shows,  in  like  manner,  how  county  institutes  were  held 
duriug  the  same  period ;  and  the  third,  where  and  how  insUtntes  for 
teachers  in  cities  were  used  for  like  purposes. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES    AND    MEMORANDA   RESPECTING 

TEACHERS'  ESSTITUTEa 

STATISTICAL  TABL£S. 

The  following  table  shows  to  what  extent  teachen$*  institiites  sap- 
ported  in  accoidauoe  with  the  provisions  of  State  laws  or  local  regula- 
tions were  held  in  1S82-''S3  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  corps; 
the  second  table  shows,  in  like  manner,  how  county  institutes  were  held 
daring  the  same  period ;  and  the  third,  where  and  how  institutes  for 
teachers  in  cities  were  used  for  like  purposes. 
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MEMORANDA  CONCERNING  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  STATES. 

The  foregoing  Tables  I  and  II  show  merely  bare  facts.  What  these 
facts  mean  in  each  case  can  be  discovered  only  by  considering  them 
in*  connection  with  the  condition  of  public  sentiment,  the  provisions  of 
State  laws,  the  amount  of  money  granted  for  the  support  of  these  insti- 
tutes, and  the  use  made  of  the  amount.  The  following  remarks  and 
quotations  are  intended  to  afford  some  information  respecting  these 
subjects. 

The  alphabetical  plan  is  followed  here,  as  in  the  tables  already  given, 
and  constant  reference  to  the  tables  while  reading  the  rest  of  this  chap- 
ter will  be  found  necessary. 

The  facts  attending  the  establishment  of  teachers'  institutes  in  Con 
necticut  are  so  valuable  that  readers  of  this  circular  who  are  not  already 
informed  on  the  matter  will  derive  much  profit  by  reading,  immediately 
after  this  paragraph,  the  historical  notes  printed  under  the  name  of 
the  State,  because  the  history  in  that  State  will  throw  much  light  upon 
many  parts  of  the  memoranda  respecting  other  States. 

ALABAMA. 

The  institute  system  of  Alabama  in  1882  was,  in  truth,  but  an  experi- 
ment, but  under  the  vigorous  effort  of  the  State  superiutepdent  the 
State  is  being  rapidly  organized  for  efficient  work. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  State  report  for  1882: 

The  teachers,  realizing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  exercises  and  associa- 
tions of  institutes,  have  in  most  counties  maintained  their  volnntary  organizations; 
bnt  it  does  not  seem  right  or  just  that  the  paltry  salaries  paid  to  them  should  be  taxed 
with  this  expense.  If  they  are  of  public  utility  — and  none  will  gainsay  it — they 
should  be  organized  by  law  and  sustained  by  public  funds.  The  normal  schools, 
while  doing  a  great  and  indispensable  work,  cannot  supply  the  immediate  and  pres- 
ent demand  for  trained  and  efficient  teachers.  Much  might  be  accomplished  in  im- 
proving many  of  the  teachers  now  employed  in  our  public  schools  by  holding  in  each 
county  in  the  State  a  teachers'  institute,  for  each  race,  for  one  month,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  thoroughly  competent  instructor  employed  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  education.  For  this  purpose  I  would  recommend  the  allowance  of  $100  of  the 
fund  apportioned  to  each  county,  to  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  township  funds 
of  that  race  for  whose  benefit  the  Institute  is  held.  In  other  countries,  and  in  most 
of  our  States,  institutes  are  made  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  poblic  instractloD, 
and  their  value,  in  disseminating  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  and 
inspiring  a  professional  enthusiasm  among  the  teachers,  will  readily  suggest  itself  to 
auy  thinking  mind.  Though  our  present  school  law  provides  for  the  holding  of  insti- 
tutes,  it  attaches  no  penalty  to  the  failure  or  refnsal  of  any  teacher  to  attend*  This 
should  be  remedied,  as  some  county  superintendents  complain  of  the  non-attendance 
of  teachers  at  these  institutes  and  the  want  of  any  definite  power  on  their  part  to 
compel  them  to  do  so. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  State  superintendent  of  Arkansas  wrote  in  1883  as  follows: 

The  district  institutes  for  the  present  year  will  continue  in  session  two  wedn. 
Institutes  will  be  conducted  by  prominent  educators,  whose  salaries  will  be  paid  flron 
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the  Peabody  fand.  Institnte  work  in  fchis  State  is  doing  great  good  in  prepanng 
teachers  for  their  field  of  labor  and  in  arousing  and  keeping  np  pnblio  sentiment  in 
favor  of  public  schools. 

CALIFOR]!nA. 

\ 

In  California,  teachers'  institutes  are  held  annaally  in  counties  having 
twenty  or  more  school  districts ;  in  smaller  counties,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  county  superintendent.  Part  of  the  expense  is  provided  from  the 
county  school  fund,  of  which  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100  annually  may 
be  granted  for  this  purpose.  The  other  part  of  the  expense  is  paid 
from  the  "  institute  fund,''  which  is  supported  by  a  fee  of  $1  paid  by 
each  teacher  who  receives  a  certificate  or  license  to  teach.  These  in- 
stitutes are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  and  the  principal 
of  the  State  !N'ormal  School. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  as  follows : 

Institutes  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  school  system  of  the  State.  Teachers 
have  been  regular  in  their  attendance  and  earnest  in  their  labors  at  the  institutes. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  has  gradually  increased  during  several  years  past,  the  in- 
creased attendance  of  teachers  between  the  years  1880  and  1882  being  1,712.  The 
attendance  of  the  general  public  has  increased  also,  and  their  belief  in  the  value  of 
the  institute  system  is  more  fixed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  while  the  State  law  requires  all  teachers 
to  attend  institutes  in  counties  where  they  are  opened,  no  penalty  is 
mentioned  for  non-attendance. 

COLORADO. 

The  State  superintendent  writes  as  follows  : 

Owing  to  failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  any  appropriation  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  law,  its  provisions  concerning  institutes  are  inoperative,  and  we  have 
no  system  of  institutes. 

We  are  yet  so  young  and  the  supply  of  teachers  immigrating  here  is  so  abundant 
that  we  are  in  less  need  of  institutes  than  most  States;  yet  I  hope  to  see  them  estab- 
lished before  many  years.  We  have  an  excellent  normal  department  at  our  State 
university. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  following  historical  sketch  ^  is  furnished  by  Hon.  Gharles  D.  Hine, 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education : 

In  October,  1839 f  the  first  institute  was  held  in  Connecticut,  in  the  city  of  Hartford. 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  then  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  assembled  twenty-six 
young  men  and  formed  them  into  a  class.  They  were  taught  for  six  weeks  by  able 
lecturers  and  teachers  and  had  the  advantage  of  observation  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hartford. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  a  similar  arrangement  was  made  for  female  teachers ;  but  for 
a  number  of  years  there  were  no  farther  meetings  of  this  kind. 

In  1846  a  convention  of  teaehers  was  held,  at  which  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
aseembled.  The  exercises  consisted  of  instruction  and  discussions  ^nd  oontinned 
throogh  five  days. 

>  The  Kilwtaiioe  of  this  accoont  will  be  found  in  the  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Stata 
Board  of  Education. 
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In  1847  Hixteen  meetings  were  held  in  different  pftrto  of  the  State,  and  moie  th— 
twelve  hundred  teachers  were  gathered  and  instmcted  in  the  best  methods  of  goTcn- 
ing  and  organizing  schools. 
In  1848  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  as  snperintendent,  in  his  report  to  the  assembly,  said: 
More  than  three- fourths  of  all  the  persons  employed  to  teach  the  public  scIkmIs  lasl 
winter,  it  is  supposed,  were  assembled  together  for  four  or  five  days,  daring  which 
time  instruction  was  ^iven  by  skilled  and  experienced  teachers  in  the  theory  and 

Eracdce  of  school  keeping  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  reaching  in  the  variooi 
raucheH  usually  pursued  in  district  schools.  The  regular  exercises  darinfr  the  dnj 
were  interspersed  with  dit^cussions,  in  which  the  members  of  the  convention  took 
part.  The  good  accomplished  thus  incidentally  in  the  several  places  where  the  con- 
ventions were  held,  by  awakening  parental  and  public  interest  and  disseminating 
sound  views  on  im}>ortant  topics  ot  school  government  and  instruction  and  on  the 
duties  of  parents  to  teachers  and  to  the  schools  where  their  children  attend,  wai 
worth  all  that  the  conventions  cost  the  State;  but  the  direct  and  anticipated  lesnlt 
of  the  conventions  —  the  bringing  teachers  from  different  towns  in  the  same  connty 
into  an  acquaintance  with  each  other  and  to  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  experience 
and  methods  ;  the  presentation  and  exemplification  by  experienced  teachers  of  the 
means  and  methods  by  which  they  have  gained  success;  the  breaking  np  in  the  mindi 
of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  of  radically  wrong  notions  before  they  bad 
been  carried  out  into  extensive  practice,  and  thns  distorted  and  dwarfed  the  minds  of 
hundreds  of  the  youths  of  the  State ;  the  impulse  of  self  and  professional  improvement: 
the  desire  to  read,  converse,  and  observe  on  the  subiect  of  school  edacation  ana 
teaching  and  to  elevate  the  profession  to  which  they  belong — these  results,  which 
were  predicted,  have  been  realized  as  fully  as  the  best  friends  of  the  measure  prom- 
ised. No  single  agency  has  so  soon  and  so  widely,  with  such  snccess  and  general 
acceptance,  been  devised  or  applied  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  The 
institutes  or  schools  for  teachers  shoultl  be  regarded  apart  of  oar  system  of  comoum 
school  instruction,  and  as  such  should  be  appointed,  organized,  supported,  and  sai»er- 
vised  by  those  who  are  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  system  and  ftel 
themselves  responsible  to  the  State. 

From  the  report  for  1848  it  will  appear  that  about  one  thousand  teachers  were  in 
attendance  at  the  different  conventions,  and  that  the  course  of  instruction  embraced 
a  review  of  the  studies  taught  in  the  district  schools.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendent  that  a  smaller  number  of  conventions  should  be  thereafter  held. 

The  law  recoguizing  them  as  a  part  of  the  State  system  of  education  did  not  give 
them  new  impulse,  but  they  continued  with  good  attendance  and  large  interest  for 
several  years.  Their  general  features  remained  the  same  and  the  average  attendance 
for  ten  years  was  about  seven  hundred. 

The  overshadowing  events  and  intense  excitement  of  the  war  diminished  the  in- 
terest. The  numbers  fell  off,  and  were  in  1864  so  small  that  no  report  was  made. 
There  was  probably  less  efficient  and  popular  management  until  in  1866  a  very  low 
ebb  was  reached.  With  difficulty  were  teachers  induced  to  attend,  and  to  the  report 
for  that  year  the  secretary  says :  *^  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  an  agency  which, 
rightfully  managed,  may  be  among  the  most  nsefnl  has  suffered  a  serious  decline. 
It  certainly  needs  reorganization.'* 

In  the  following  year,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  B.  T.  Northrop,  there  was  more 
activity.  A  more  popular  cast  was  given  and  the  attendance  largely  increased. 
Lecturers  from  abroad,  eminent  men  at  home,  were  employed,  and  a  variety  of  topics 
presented.  In  1868  the  board  of  education  directed  that  local  institutes  he  held, 
intending  by  short  meetings  in  many  places  to  arouse  local  interest  as  well  as  educate 
teachers.  For  fifteen  years  these  institutes  or  teachers'  meetings,  varying  in  length 
from  one  to  five  days,  in  numbers  from  six  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  differing 
quite  as  widely  in  their  interest  and  usefulness,  have  been  held  in  very  many  of  the 
towns  of  the  State.  Since  1838  there  have  been  throe  hundred  and  twelve  of  these 
institutes  or  teachers'  m<^ctings  held  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  towns. 

Legislation  docs  not  seem  to  have  affected  this  part  of  the  State  educational  sys- 
tem. Before  institutes  were  recognized,  under  the  direction  of  able  and  earnest  men 
they  were  wonderfully  successful  and  useful.  Afterwards,  when  encouraged  and  fos- 
tered, they  declined  and  almost  died.    In  the  subsequent  years,  with  a  large  appio- 
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priation  and  iincler  a  somewhat  different  aystom  —  one  of  local  management  and  im- 
pnlse — tbey  did  not  surpass  their  first  success,  and  did  not  gain  a  strong  and  perma- 
nent hold  either  upon  the  teachers  or  school  officers  or  those  interested  in  education. 
To-day,  in  cities  and  larger  towns,  teachers'  meetings,  under  the  direction  of  super- 
intendents and  school  visitors,  fu^uish  the  "  school''  of  the  earlier  time.  In  our  coun- 
try towns  there  is  call,  not  for  lectures  or  ezhihitions,  but  for  instruction  in  what  has 
been  proved  and  will  improve  the  schools. 

The  successive  legal  enactments  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  relative  to  teachers' 
institutes  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

lu  1847,  by  resolution,  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  was  authorized  to  em- 
ploy four  or  more  suitable  persons  to  hold  in  each  county  two  or  more  schools  of 
teachers,  between  the  Ifith  of  September  and  3l8t  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  our  common  schools.  The 
eompensation  of  persons  employed  was  fixed  at  |3  a  day.  A  committee  from  each 
eoonty  was  appointed  to  form  a  pfan  for  schools  of  teachers  and  to  report  to  the  next 
legislature.  These  schools  were  declared  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

In  lb48  a  similar  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  number  of  places  was  fixed  at  six- 
teen ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  schools  should  not  exceed  one  week  each. 

In  1849  an  act  was  passed,  in  part  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  That  the  superintendent  appointed  by  virtue  hereof  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  hold  at  one  convenient  place  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
in  the  month  of  September,  October,  or  November,  annually,  schools  or  conventions  of 
teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching 
our  common  schools,  and  to  employ  one  suitable  person  to  assist  him  at  each  of  said 
schools. 

In  1850  the  superintendent  of  schools  was  directed  to  hold  '^  at  least  one  meeting 
of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  in  each  school  society,  for  an  address  and  dis- 
cussion on  topics  connected  with  the  organization,  administration,  instruction,  and 
discipline  of  our  common  schools."  These  were  to  be  held  in  addition  to  the  meetings 
already  piovided  for  by  law.  The  expense  was  not  to  exceed  $3  for  each  school  so- 
ciety. 

In  1854  the  sum  of  $250  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  was  authorized  to  employ  suitable 
teachers  and  lecturers  to  assist  him  in  conducting  the  schools  or  conventions  of  teach- 
ers; he  was  allowed  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^100  for  each  school  or  convention. 

In  1865  the  board  of  education  was  constituted,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
give  notice  of  such  nicetiugs  of  teachers  *'  as  may  voluntarily  assemble." 

In  the  revision  of  18(56  the  secretary  is  authorized,  in  section  32,  **  to  hold,  at  one  con- 
venient place  in  each  county  of  the  State,  schools  or  conventions  of  teachers,  for  the 
purix>80  ^^  instnicting  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  common  schools; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  each  school  or  convention  so  held, 
the  said  secretary  may  draw  upon  the  comptroller  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $120,  to  be 
paid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  State." 

At  the  May  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  same  year  the  above  act  was  repealed 
and  the  following  was  substituted  : 

Sec.  1.  That  the  board  of  education  are  hereby  authorized  to  hold,  at  one  or  more 
convenient  places  in  the  State,  conventions  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and  other  friends 
of  public  education,  for  the  purpose  of  administering,  governing,  and  teaching  com- 
mon schools;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  conventions  or 
schools,  they  are  authorized  to  draw  u))on  the  comptroller  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  in 
total  the  sum  heretofore  allowed  by  law  for  this  purpose,  to  be  paid  from  the  civil 
list  fund  of  the  State. 

In  1868,  by  resolution,  the  legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,000  annually  for 
the  schools  or  conventions  of  teachers. 
In  i872  the  law  was  changed  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sxc.  19.  The  board  may  hold,  at  one  or  more  convenient  places  in  tVi<&  ^\aXa^  ^a^i^- 
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Yen ti one  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and  other  friends  of  public  education,  for  the 
purpose  of  instracting  in  the  best  modes  of  administering,  goveminff,  and  teaching 
public  schools ;  but  uie  expanses  incurred  for  such  conventions  shall  not  exceed  in 
any  one  year  $3,000. 

The  above  clause  was  included  in  the  act  concerning  the  State  board  of  education  m 
constituted  in  that  year. 
In  1883  the  law  was  still  further  changed,  and  now  reads  as  follows : 

They  [the  board  of  education]  shall  seek  to  improve  the  methods  and  promote 
the  efficiency  of  teaching  therein  by  holding,  at  various  convenient  places  in  the 
State,  meetings  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  tiie 
best  modes  of  administering,  governing,  and  teaching  public  schools,  and  by  such 
other  means  as  it  shall  deem  appropriate ;  but  the  expenses  incurred  in  such  meetinfi 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  f3,000  in  auy  year. 

• 

FLORIDA. 

No  iostitates  were  provided  for  in  Florida  previous  to  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  February,  1883.  No  steps  have  yet  been  taken  under  the 
law  to  hold  the  institutes.  It  is  the  purposeof  the  State  superintendent 
to  hold  institutes  in  as  many  of  the  counties  as  practicable  during  the 
ensuing  scholastic  year.  The  law  appropriates  $1,000  for  1883  and 
$1,000  for  1884.  The  manner  of  holding  the  institutes  is  left  with  the 
State  superintendent. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  institute  system  of  Illinois  is  chiefly  voluntary.  The  tabular 
statistics  refer  to  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1880 : 

I  find  by  consulting  the  biennial  school  reports  of  this  State  from  1868  to  1878, 
inclusive,  a  period  of  eleven  years,  that  the  average  nnmber  of  counties  in  which 
institutes  have  been  held  is,  for  each  of  these  years,  less  than  75,  institutes  having 
been  held  in  45  counties  in  18()8  and  97  in  1877.  The  average  length  of  time  each 
institute  was  in  session  iu  1868  was  2.8  days,  and  in  1877  5.4  days;  the  average  being 
for  these  eleven  years  4.4  days. 

In  1869  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  was 
19,444,  and  the  number  enrolled  in  the  institutes  that  year  was  4,651,  less  than  25  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  teachers ;  but  in  1877  there  were  employed  21 ,993  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  number  of  members  enrolled  in  the  institutes  was  6,010. 

For  these  eleven  years  the  average  number  of  institutes  held  in  the  8tat<e  was  216, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  6,756  members ;  being  an  average  of  31  for  e»cb  insti- 
tute, or  less  than  one-thinl  of  the  average  numl>er  of  teachers  employed  each  of  these 
years  in  the  public  schools. 

The  report  for  the  past  year,  ending  July  1, 1880,  shows  225  teachers'  institutes  held 
by  county  superintendents  and  147  by  other  pevsous,  or  372  in  all,  and  that  they 
were  in  session  l,8(>r>  days,  an  average  of  5  days  each,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  8,424, 
being  3?^  per  cent,  of  the  number  teaching  in  the  schools  the  same  year,  or  an  average 
enrolment  of  22  for  each  institute.  These  figures  and  those  of  the  preceding  eleven 
years  (I  omit  those  for  the  fractional  year  ending  July  1,  1879)  show  that  between  24 
and  '.\*i  per  cent,  only  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
attended  any  of  the  institutes  held  each  year  iu  about  three-fourths  of  the  connties 
of  the  State. 

In  most  of  the  counties  in  which  well  conducted  institutes  have  been  held  (i.e., 
institut^Ns  for  which  intelligent  preparation  had  been  made  and  good  instmctors 
secured),  a  large  portion  of  the  teachers  have  been  present,  and  the  infloence  of  the 
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inBtitates  upon  those  present  has  heea  most  excellent,  the  teachers  themselves  being 
the  judges ;  in  other  coanties,  in  which  such  preparation  had  not  been  made  before- 
hand, the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory ;  as  a  whole,  however,  the  institute  work 
of  the  State  has  been  creditable.  These  meetings  have  done  much  to  awaken  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  their  work  and  to  quicken  in  them  a  desire  to 
qualify  themselves  to  do  better  work,  and  they  have  also  done  much  in  the  localities 
in  which  they  have  been  held,  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  new  interest, 
that  has  led  to  a  jnster  appreciation  on  their  part  of  the  character  of  the  teacher's 
labors. 

While  more  satisfactory  results  in  many  counties  ought  to  have  been  obtained,  and 
might  have  been  with  wiser  and  more  judicious  supervision,  the  voluntary  attendance 
and  earnest  work  of  so  many  teachers  during  a  considerable  portion  of  their  vacation 
are  very  encouraging  indications,  showing,  as  they  do,  that  a  goodly  number  of 
teachers  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  both  time  and  money  if  thereby  they  can 
better  fit  themselves  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

But  when  It  is  remembered  that  Kansas,  with  1  State  normal  school,  has  enrolled 
in  the  county  normal  institutes,  for  four  weeks,  60  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  schools ;  Pennsylvania,  with  10  State  normal  schools,  has  enrolled  in 
institutes,  continuing  one  week  each,  60  per  cent. ;  Indiana,  with  1  State  normal 
school,  over  90  per  cent. ;  and  New  York,  with  8  prosperous  normal  schools,  between 
65  and  80  per  cent,  each  year,  the  results  in  our  State  are  anything  but  flattering. 

From  special  reports  received  I  learn  that  the  expenses  of  these  institutes,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $10,000  in  a  single  year,  are  borne  by  the  members  in  attendance, 
excepting  the  small  sums  appropriated  in  a  few  instances  by  county  boards,  amount- 
ing in  all  the  past  year  to  |673. 

The  number  of  institutes  and  the  number  of  members  attending  them  the  past  year 
indicate,  so  far  as  mere  figures  can,  a  small  increase  in  the  amount  of  institute  work 
over  that  reported  in  former  years. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  institutes  I  am  convinced  that  their  effi- 
ciency and  influence  for  good  upon  the  people  and  upon  the  teachers,  and  through 
them  upon  the  schools,  depend  very  largely  upon  the  intelligence  shown  by  the  county 
superintendent  in  planning  the  work  and  in  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers, 
the  best  arranged,  best  conducted,  and  most  largely  attended,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  employed,  being  almost  invariably  found  in  the  counties  in  which 
there  is  the  best  supervision. 

In  short,  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  another  has  said,  that  *Hhe  institute  of  a  county 
is  a  fair  index  of  its  educational  rank.'' 

In  many  counties  having  the  best  institutes  I  find  that  the  average  number  of  mem- 
bers in  attendance  for  one  or  more  weeks  has  been  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  and  in  several  counties  the  number  enrolled  in 
the  county  institute  of  oue  or  more  weeks' duration  has  been  considerably  larger  than 
the  number  of  teachers  required  to  supply  all  the  schools  thereof. 

But,  while  all  this  is  true  and  deserving  of  honorable  mention,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State  whose  teachers  are  most  in 
need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  institutes,  but  few  of  them  know  anything  of 
the  practical  lessons  to  be  learned  in  them. 

By  further  examining  the  statistics  I  have  made  this  discovery :  That  in  25  coun- 
ties, in  which  7,603  teachers  are  employed,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  county  insti- 
tutes thereof  the  past  summer  4,904  teachers,  or  64  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
while  in  the  remaining  77  counties,  in  which  14,652  teachers  are  employed,  but  3,500, 
or  less  than  24  per  cent.,  attended  any  institute. 

In  other  words,  in  77  counties  of  the  State  (more  than  three* fourths  of  the  whole 
number)  at  least  76  teachers  out  of  every  100  did  not  attend  any  institute,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  receive  any  benefit  or  aid  therefrom. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  facts  concerning  the  institute  work  in  Illinois. 
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After  speaking  at  some  length  of  the  defects  of  the  Illinois  schools, 
the  saperiuteDdent  said: 

The  remedy  is,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  already  £taid  in  another  place,  a  system  of 
thorough  county  supervision,  and  in  connection  therewith  and  in  addition  thereto 
a  system  of  well  conducted  teachers'  institutes,  that  shall  reach  the  thoosands  who, 
without  any  special  preparation,  now  enter  the  schools  each  year  as  teachers. 

In  fact,  I  can  think  of  no  more  feasible  plan  for  helping  such  teachers  to  learn  and 
adopt  correct  methods  of  doing  school  work  and  for  interesting  the  people  in  the 
schools  than  that  of  holding  such  institutes  annually  in  each  county  in  the  State. 

With  some  legislation  to  aid  in  securing  a  system  of  institutes  that  shall  reach  eyeiy 
county  in  the  State  and  secure  the  attendance  of  the  teachers,  most  of  those  who  now 
know  practically  nothing  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  these  gatherings  would  be  reached  and  helped. 

In  short,  the  good  results  reached  in  a  portion  of  the  counties  that  have  been  fkr- 
ored  with  good  county  supervision  and  have  for  years  had  the  influence  of  snoh  in- 
stitutes would  be  extended  to  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  there  would,  as  a  ood- 
sequence,  be  a  demand  for  better  teachers  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  snpply. 

INDIANA. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  In- 
diana:^ 

County  inatituUs, — The  law  requires  the  various  county  superintendents  to  hold  an 
institute  in  their  respective  counties,  once  at  least  each  year,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
teachers  therein.  These  institutes  generally  remain  in  session  five  days.  Instmo- 
tion  is  given  in  the  various  branches  required  by  law. 

This  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions  upon  various  educational  topics. 
Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  over  twelve  thousand  teachers  and  persons  pre- 
paring to  become  such  were  enrolled  in  them  last  year.  This  is  evidence  that  the 
teachers  themselves  appreciate  their  value.  Since  I  have  been  in  office  I  have  at- 
tended about  fifty  institutes,  and  im.  nearly  every  case  I  found  the  teachers  present  in 
large  numbers,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  were  attentive  to  their  business.  No  one  visiting 
these  meetings  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  our  teachers  are  earnestly  endeavor- 
ing to  make  themselves  more  competent  for  their  important  work.  The  county  in- 
stitute system  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  bringing  the  schools 
up  to  their  present  Htandard. 

It  should  therefore  receive  the  earnest  support  of  the  legislature  and  should  be  im- 
proved and  perfected.  If  institute  work  could  be  thoroughly  systematized,  if  the 
time  for  holding  institutes  in  the  various  counties  could  be  so  arranged  that  three  or 
four  thoroughly  competent  institute  workers  could  pass  from  county  to  county  and 
thus  find  employment  for  live  or  six  months  in  the  year,  if  some  means  could  be  de- 
vised whereby  a  larger  fund  could  be  raised  in  each  county  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  the  services  of  these  workers,  the  result  would  be  to  place  our  country  schools 
upon  a  ])lano  much  higher  than  that  upon  which  they  now  stand.  In  some  of  our 
more  advanced  counties  the  teachers  supplement  the  6fty  dollars  paid  by  the  county 
for  the  support  of  the  institute  by  voluntary  contributions  sufficient  to  employ  the 
best  normal  instructors  we  have.  It  would  be  wise  to  legalize  this  contribution  and 
to  make  the  amount  paid  by  the  county  dependent  upon  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  teachers.  For  example,  the  law  might  be  so  amended  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent would  be  authorized  to  levy  a  small  fee,  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents,  from  the 
teachers  attending  the  institute.  If  the  county,  then,  were  required  to  appropriate 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  collected  from  the  teachers,  provided  the  appropriation 

^  The  extracts  here  presented  from  Indiana  reports  were  published  by  Mr.  Smart 
when  he  was  State  superintendent. 
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should  not  exceed  one  handred  dollars  Id  any  one  year,  the  burden  of  the  expense  of 
the  institnte  would  be  divided,  and  a  sufficient  amount  would  be  raised  to  defray  all 
necessary  expenses.  At  the  last  meeting  of  county  superintendents,  held  in  India- 
napolis, in  May,  1876,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some 
means  for  unifying  and  systematizing  the  work  in  the  county  institutes. 

The  committee  has  matured  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  and  will 
report  it  to  the  superintendents  at  their  next  meeting.  It  embraces  the  following 
points:  (1)  The  employment  of  a  head  institute  worker,  who  shall  spend  his  entire 
time  in  the  field.  (2)  The  selection  of  a  corps  of  instructors,  who  shall  meet  in  the 
department  of  public  instruction  in  July  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  institute 
campaign  of  the  year.  (3)  The  systematic  arrangeuient  of  the  time  of  holding  the 
various  institutes,  in  order  that  the  instructors  may  reach  as  many  counties  as  pos- 
sible. If  this  plan  is  adopted  by  the  superintendents,  it  can  be  put;  into  successfnl 
operation  without  further  legislation. 

The  foUowiDg  is  from  a  later  report: 

One  of  tlie  most  striking  evidences  of  the  improvement  in  the  work  done  in  our 
school  rooms  during  the  past  few  years  is  found  in  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
attendance  upon  the  institutes  and  in  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  tha  work 
done  in  them.  The  teachers  of  the  State  should  have  great  credit  for  making  per- 
sistent efifort  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession. 

The  act  of  1865,  authorizing  the  payment  of  money  from  the  county  treasury  in  sup- 
port of  county  institutes,  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  159.  In  order  to  the  encouragement  of  **  teachers'  institutes,''  the  several  county 
auditors  oi  the  several  counties  of  this  State  shall,  whenever  the  county  school  ex- 
aminer (county  superintendent)  of  their  county  shall  file,  with  said  auditor,  his  offi- 
cial statement,  showing  that  there  has  been  held,  for  five  days,  a  teachers'  institute, 
in  said  county,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  teachers,  or  of  persons  pre- 
paring to  become  such,  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  said  school  examiner  (county 
superintendent)  on  the  county  treasurer,  for  thirty-five  dollars,  and  in  case  there 
should  be  an  average  attendance  of  forty  teachers,  or  persons  preparing  to  become 
such,  then  the  said  connty  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  fifty 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  institute:  Provided,  howeveTf 
That  but  one  of  said  payments  be  made  in  the  same  year. 

The  act  is  still  in  force,  and  the  greatest  amount  that  can  be  drawn  for  the  support 
of  a  county  institute,  in  any  county,  in  one  year,  is  $50.  When  this  act  was  passed 
the  number  in  attendance  at  the  various  institutes  was  small,  being  in  1866  an  aver- 
age of  but  thirty-eight  to  a  county.  In  1878  the  average  attendance  at  county  insti- 
tutes was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  By  the  act  referred  to,  $35  were  appropriated 
to  an  institute  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  teachers  and  $50  to  an 
institute  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty  tt^.achers,  it  being  recognized  as  a  fact 
that  it  costs  more  to  provideVor  and  instruct  thirty-five  teachers  than  it  does  to  pro- 
vide for  and  instruct  twenty-five  teachers. 

Sixty-seven  of  our  counties  enrolled  last  year  over  one  hundred  teachers  each,  four- 
teen of  which  enrolled  over  two  hundred  each.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  an  amount 
of  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  forty  teachers  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  instruction  of  two  or  three  hundred  teachers.  An  institute  that  will  do  any 
good  cannot  be  maintained  without  expense.  We  cannot  afibrd  to  give  the  teachers 
poor  instruction ;  they  must  have  the  best.  The  amount  of  money  now  appropriated 
by  law  is  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.     »     »     • 

I  suggest  a  method  by  which  the  amount  of  money  for  institutes  can  be  increased 
without  expense  to  the  State.  The  public  examinations  are  conducted  without  ex- 
pense to  the  teachers.  If  the  free  examination  system  is  continued  the  number  of 
Applicants  will  be  multiplied  in  the  future  and  the  consequent  expense  to  the  State 
will  be  increased. 

Two  good  resalts  can  be  secured  by  so  amending  the  law  as  to  require  applicants 
fbr  teacher's  license  to  pay  50  cents  for  their  examination :  the  requirement  of  a  fee 
wonld  deter  many  persons  who  now  apply  from  making  application ;  the  expense  of 
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the  examioatioDS  wonld  thus  be  redaoed  and  a  ftind  would  be  created  fhmi  the  fre 
charged  froni  which  competent  instructors  at  the  teachers'  institutes  oonld  be  pM, 
I  believe  an  almost  nnanimous  vote  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  wonld  be  giYeo  in 
favor  of  license  fees  if  the  proceeds  of  the  fees  were  to  be  used  fbr  their  benefit,  as 
saggested. 

Tatvnship  insiitutes.^The  school  law  provides  that ''  at  least  one  Saturday  in  eaeh 
month  during  which  the  public  schools  may  be  in  progress  shall  be  devoted  to  town- 
ship institutes  or  model  schools  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  two  Satnidays 
may  be  appropriated,  at  the  discretion  of  the  township  trustee  of  any  township;  such 
institute  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  teacher  or  other  person  designated  by  the  trustee 
of  the  township.  The  township  trustee  shall  specify  in  a  written  contract  with  each 
teacher  that  such  teacher  shall  attend  the  full  session  of  each  institute  contemplated 
herein  or  forfeit  one  day's  wages  for  every  day's  absence  therefirom,  unless  such  ab- 
sence shall  be  occasioned  by  sickness." 

More  than  four  thousand  of  these  institutes  have  been  held  duiing  the  year.  They 
have  been  largely  attended  and  have  undoubtedly  produced  good  results.  They  are 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  and  they  are  proving  to  be  an  important  agency  in  the 
advancement  of  the  country  schools. 

After  a  consultation  with  the  school  officers  of  the  State  I  am  satisfied  that  town- 
ship institutes  would  do  better  work  if  they  were  placed  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  county  superintendent  and  were  called  together  less  frequently.  If  the 
superintendent  were  empowered  to  combine  townships  and  hold  district  institotes 
and  if  he  were  empowered  to  hold  the  institutes  less  frequently,  much  more  efficient 
work  would  be  done  in  them  and  much  less  complaint  in  regard  to  them  would  be 
made  by  the  teachers. 

IOWA. 

The  State  saperintendent  writes  as  follows : 

Teachers  express  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  workings  of  the  institnte  as 
now  conducted,  and  nearly  all  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
to  receive  its  benefite. 

We  formerly  had  the  weekly  system  of  institutes.  The  law  compelled  teachers  to 
attend  and  paid  those  whose  schools  would  otherwise  be  in  session. 

It  was  found  that  the  old  plan  of  holding  institutes  for  a  few  days  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. A  few  enterprining  county  superintendents  began  to  hold  longer  conventions, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  to  cause  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  present  system 
of  normals  throughout  the  State.  (Chapter  57,  laws  of  fifteenth  general  assembly, 
amended  section  1769  of  the  code.) 

Our  normal  institutes  are  well  attended.  The  int^^st  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease and  they  are  giving  general  satisfaction.  Fully  80  per  cent,  of  all  our  teach- 
ers attend.  They  are  hold  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  a  few  in  March.  The 
fact  that  the  majority  are  held  in  August  renders  it  impossible  for  young  men  to  at- 
tend from  the  country  districts,  as  they  are  engaged  in  harvesting.  There  is  some 
agitation  iu  favor  of  winter  normals,  to  be  held  during  the  first  four  weeks  after  holi- 
days, the  schools  to  be  closed  by  law  during  that  time. 

KANSAS. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  a  county  saperintendent  is 
presented  as  exhibiting  the  beneficial  results  of  a  change  in  the  way  of 
conducting  these  institutes  in  Kansas,  where  the  county  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  judicial  district  as  the  geographical  base  of  the  institute 
management : 

Our  present  institute  law  went  into  operation  in  1877.    Previous  to  that  time  the 
Slate  superintendent  was  required  to  hold  an  institute  in  each  Judicial  district.    Ua- 
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der  that  system*  an  institnte  generally  lasted  three  or  fonr  days.  The  ezeroises  con- 
sisted mainly  of  talks  or  lectures  to  the  teachers.  Under  the  present  system  the  in- 
stitute continues  in  session  not  less  than  four  weeks  and  is  carried  on  in  all  respects 
like  a  school.  The  results  have  heen  highly  satisfactory.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
law  I  can  see  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this  county.  The  discipline  is 
much  hotter  and  methods  of  instraction  are  greatly  improved.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  schools  of  the  county  are  in  session  during  the  winter,  the  institute  is  compelled 
to  meet  in  the  hot  season.  This  is  in  some  respects  a  disadvantage,  as  studying  is 
more  difficult  in  sultry  weather ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  avoided. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law  since  its  adoption. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  this  county  is  82.  The  average  attendance  at  our 
institutes  is  about  85. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  State  BuperinteDdent  of  Louisiana  informed  the  compiler  that  this 
State  had  not  made  any  provision  for  institute  work  of  any  kind  prior 
to  1884.  He  hoped,  by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Curry^  general  agent  of 
the  Peabody  fund,  to  introduce  the  system  in  a  few  months  by  holding 
a  number  of  short  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  each  of  two 
or  three  days'  duration,  hoping  to  interest  the  legislators  in  the  subject 
and  thus  obtain  a  grant  for  the  further  expansion  and  application  of 
the  institute  as  an  inspiring  element.* 

MARYLAND. 

The  following  account  of  the  county  institute  system  of  Maryland  was 
prepared  for  this  publication  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  superin- 
tendent and  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School : 

When  our  first  public  school  system  for  the  State  was  organized  in  1865,  the  theory 
for  institutes  was  as  follows:  The  State  Normal  School  was  to  be  open  six  months 
in  the  year  and  the  principal  and  professors  were  to  spend  four  months  in  con- 
ducting teachersUustitutes.  In  1868  the  law  was  changed  so  as  to  keep  the  normal 
school  open  nine  months  in  the  year.  This  left  but  one  month  for  institutes,  the 
month  of  June,  when  one-half  the  schools  are  closed  and  the  teachers  scattered.  The 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  however,  endeavored  to  keep  up  the  institute 
system,  though  it  was  plainly  impossible  for  him  to  give  up  to  the  institutes  twenty- 
three  out  of  the  thirty-eight  weeks  when  the  normal  school  was  in  session.  On  an 
average  there  has  been  an  institute  held  in  each  county  every  two  years.  Much  of 
the  responsibility  for  institute  work  is  now  thrown  on  the  county  examiner,  but  this 
officer  is  not  always  an  efficient  institute  worker. 

To  put  the  institute  system  into  the  best  condition  for  efficient  service,  the  staff  of 
the  State  Normal  School  should  be  increased.  An  addition  of  two  male  professors 
($3,000)  would  be  sufficient.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  normal  faculty  will  make 
the  best  and  most  practical  institute  workers.  I  have  no  faith  in  itinerant  lecturers. 
The  nearer  the  institute  is  brought  to  the  level  of  the  practical  normal  school  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be. 

For  purposes  of  stimulation,  the  institute  of  a  week  is  sufficient ;  but  for  instruction 
and  e<lification,  we  need  one  of  a  month  in  duration.  An  institute  lasting  the  whole 
month  of  July,  held  in  some  pleasant  country  town,  would,  I  think,  be  well  attended 
and  would  produce  good  results.  The  working  ought  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  a  x>cnnanent  normal  school.    My  experience  with  such  institutes  in  Virginia,  North 

^  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  substantial  change  in  this  matter  since 

this  statement  was  made. 
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Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  enables  me  to  speak  very  positively  with  T^;ard  to  their 
efficiency. 

In  Maryland  the  institute  is  not  appreciated  outside  of  a  very  limited  circle.  In 
1872  the  obligatory  feature  was  removecl.  It  was  restored  in  1874;  but  most  of  the 
parents  still  look  on  it  as  a  week  lost  to  their  children.  Most  commonly,  however, 
the  institute  is  popular  in  the  town  where  it  is  held. 

If  I  had  my  own  way  and  had  about  $2,000  a  year  for  expenses,  I  would  dispense 
with  the  weekly  institute  and  bold  two,  for  a  month  each,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  pay  a  part  of  the  teachers'  expenses  to  induce  them  to  attend. 

MA8BACHUBBTT8. 

The  followlDg  information  was  famished  by  Prof.  George  A.  Waltx>n, 
State  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  edacation: 

The  policy  of  employing  the  agents  of  the  board  and  teachers  of  the  normal  schools, 
whose  salaries  were  paid  from  another  appropriation,  made  the  smaller  sum  ($2,000) 
ample  to  carry  on  the  institutes. 

The  time  of  holding  has  been  continually  shortening,  partly  on  account  of  the  better 
preparation  of  the  teachers  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  entertainment, 
which  has  depended  upon  local  hospitality. 

The  system  could  be  made  more  efficient  if  the  teaching,  which  is  oral  and  largely 
by  lecturing,  could  be  supplemented  by  having  the  institute  members  reproduce  the 
teaching.  The  shortness  of  the  time  precludes  this  exhibition  of  the  teaching  by  ths 
members. 

MICHIGAN. 

This  State  holds  State  institutes  biennially,  lasting  one  week.  The 
last  was  held  in  1883.  The  county  institutes  are  held  annually  and  are 
usually  of  a  week's  duration. 

The  following  sketch  concerning  institutes  in  Michigan  is  taken  from 
Historical  Sketches  of  Education  in  Michigan,  by  W.  L.  Smith,  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  : 

The  first  reference  to  teachers'  institutes  as  a  distinct  meann  of  increasing  the  use- 
fulnens  of  the  public  Hcbools  which  we  are  able  to  find  in  the  annual  refMirts  of  the 
several  superinteiideiitHof  public  instruction  was  made  by  Superintendent  Mayhew, 
in  his  report  for  1845.  While  normal  scIiooIh  were  conHidered  as  indispensable  to  the 
perfectiou  of  the  school  .system,  yet  the  fact  was  recognized  that  many  teachers  would 
be  uuable  to  attend  Huch  Institutiou.s,  aud  in  consequence  it  was  deemed  that  teach- 
ers* iuHtitutes  might  be  or<;auize(l  iu  each  county  and  made  accessible  to  every  teacher, 
thereby  accompliHliinj^  a  ^reat  amount  of  good.  "Teachers'  institutes/'  said  Mr. 
Mayhew,  ''are  teachers' associations  with  protracted  sessions.  Where  teachers' in- 
stitutes have  been  established,  the  teachers  of  a  county  usually  spend  almost  two 
weeks  in  session,  fall  and  spriug,  with  a  competent  principal  and  experienced  board 
of  instruction,  employed  by  a  committee  provided  for  that  purpose.  ITie  several 
branches  of  study  ordinarily  pursued  in  our  common  schools  are  reviewed,  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  instruction  and  modesof  government  are  discussed,  and  plans  are  laid 
for  concert  of  action.  Lectures  are  generally  delivered  before  these  institutes  by 
professional  gentlemen  and  others,  who,  from  their  devotion  to  the  great  work  of 
popular  education,  might  appropriately  be  denominated  common  school  missionaries. 
*  *  *  W^onld  it  not  b«>  well  to  encourage  their  establishment  in  this  State  by  legis- 
lation t  I  entertain  the  opinion  that,  if  the  State  has  $25,000  to  appropriate  annually 
to  the  promotion  of  common  school  education,  it  would  be  productive  of  greater  good 
to  apply  $1,000  or  $2,000,  or  even  $5,000,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  necessary  expense 
of  maintaining  teachers'  institutes  in  the  different  counties,  and  the  residae  to  the 
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support  of  schools,  than  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  payment  of  nnqualified  teachers 
or  even  for  those  of  ordinary  attainments." 

In  his  report  for  1846,  Superintendent  Mayhew  again  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  teachers'  institutes,  and  stated  that  the  first  institute  organized  in  the  State 
had  been  held  during  October  of  that  year  in  the  village  of  Jackson,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  which  about  thirty  teachers 
bad  attended.  In  1847,  Mr.  Mayhew  reports  the  awakening  of  a  general  interest  on 
the  subject  and  states  that  *'not  less  than  a  dozen''  institutes  bad  been  held.  Of 
these  Jackson  County  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  afforded  by  three ;  Washtenaw  County, 
two ;  Allegan  County,  two ;  while  the  various  locations  of  the  others  are  not  given, 
jn  speaking  of  one  held  in  Allegan  County,  he  said :  ^*  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  at- 
tendance the  first  two  days  of  its  sittings.  The  enlightened  policy  pursued  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  that  county  and  the  zeal  they  manifest  are  above  praise. 
Barely  have  I  been  so  highly  gratified  as  at  my  first  visit  to  Gun  Plains,  where  the 
institute  was  held.  As  I  came  in  sight  of  the  school-house,  I  saw  an  ox  team  drive 
up  and  stop.  Several  females  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  went  into  the  house.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  they  might  be  young  ladies  who  had  come  up  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  institute.  On  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  this  was  a  fact,  and  that  they  had  come 
for  this  purpose,  in  a  lumber  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  about  forty  miles." 

During  the  year  1848  several  institutes  were  held,  but  how  many  or  where  is  not 
now  a  matter  of  record  that  we  have  been  able  to  find.  In  the  report  for  this  year 
Superintendent  Mayhew  again  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
and  urged  the  Importance  of  the  State's  providing  for  the  expense  of  holding  at  least 
three  or  four  teachers'  institutes  annually  *4n  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  might 
best  accommodate  the  whole  State.**  **  To  render  these  institutes  more  advantageous," 
said  Mr.  Mayhew,  '^  and  to  give  them  unity  and  efficiency,  I  think  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  should  be  authorized  to  asMciate  with  himself  two  or  three  per- 
sons of  ability  and  experience — persons  of  his  own  selection — and  attend  the  insti- 
tutes of  a  single  season,  in  regular  succession,  devoting  six  or  eight  weeks  to  them 
all." 

From  an  intimation  made  by  Superintendent  Shearman  in  his  report  for  1849,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  several  institutes  were  held  during  that  year,  but  further  than 
this  we  have  been  unable  to  gather  any  information. 

During  the  years  1850,  1851,  and  18&2  institutes  were  held  at  various  places  in  the 
State,  at  several  of  which  resolutions  were  passed  asking  the  legislature  to  make 
appropriations  for  their  support,  while  Superintendent  Shearman  repeatedly  urged 
their  importance  as  an  acknowledged  efficient  means  of  improvement  among  teach- 
ers. During  the  month  of  October  of  the  latter  year,  a  State  teachers'  institute  was 
held  in  the  new  normal  school  building  at  Ypsilanti,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  immediately  following  the  exercises  of  the  formal  opening 
of  the  State  Normal  School.  This  institute  was  attended  for  throe  weeks  by  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  of  the  State,  and  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  assisted  by  several  instructors 
of  the  school  and  professors  of  the  university. 

This  institute  was  a  means  of  awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  institutes  than 
had  formerly  been  manifested,  and  as  a  consequence  the  legislature  of  1855,  in  order 
to  meet,  in  part,  the  demand  for  more  efficient  teachers,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  among 
teachers  themselves,  and  through  the  community  at  large,  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  vocation  of  teaching,  passc^d  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  was  authorized  to  hold  institutes  whenever  reasonable  assurance 
should  be  given  that  a  number  not  less  than  fifty  or  in  counties  containing  less  than 
13|000  inhabitants  not  less  than  twenty-five  teachers  of  common  schools  should  desire 
to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  institute,  which  should  remain  in  session 
not  less  than  ten  working  days.    For  the  support  of  these  institntes  the  superintend- 
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ent  was  also  authorized  to  draw  from  the  State  treasury  an  amoant  not  to  exceed 
|200  for  each  institute  and  not  more  than  $1,800  in  any  one  year.  Thie  law,  while 
not  all  that  was  desired,  was  an  advance  in  legislation  £hat  gave  great  encoorage- 
ment  to  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State.  Immediately  following  the 
passage  of  this  enactment,  Superintendent  Mayhew  made  arrangements  for  holding 
a  series  of  institutes,  and  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1858,  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  institutes  have  been  held  each  year  under  the  direction  of 
State  authority. 

In  1861  an  amendatory  act  to  the  law  of  1855  was  passed  which  reduced  the  time 
for  which  an  institute  was  required  to  be  held  from  ten  days  to  five  days  and  made 
the  limit  of  aid  which  might  be  given  by  the  State  to  each  institute  $100  instead  of 
$200,  while  the  total  amount  that  conld  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  in  any  one 
year  remained  $1,800  as  before.  The  design  of  this  was  to  increase  the  number  of 
institutes  that  might  be  held  in  any  one  year,  although  the  time  during  which  they 
were  to  remain  in  session  was  reduced. 

This  law  continued  in  force  until  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1877,  when, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Superintendent  Tarbell,  it  was  repealed  and  a  new 
law  enacted  in  its  stead.  The  provisions  of  this  enactment  are  such  that  all  exam- 
ining boards  and  officers  are  required  to  collect  from  each  male  teacher  receiving  a 
certificate  a  fee  of  one  dollar  and  from  each  female  teacher  a  fee  of  fifty  cents.  These 
fees  are  to  be  paid  quarterly  into  the  county  treasury  and  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  teachers'  institutes.  In  addition  to  the  fund  thus  derived  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  may  draw  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  support  of 
institutes  in  counties  where  the  local  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  thereof  an  amount  not  exceeding  $60  for  each  institute  of  five  days^ 
duration.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  also  authorized  to  hold  onoe 
in  each  year  an  institute  for  the  Statie  at  large,  which  is  denominated  a  State  insti- 
tute, and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  such  an  institute  he  may  draw 
on  the  State  treasury  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  $400.  The  limit  of  aid  which  the 
State  may  give  to  institutes  in  any  one  year  is  fixed  at  $1,800. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  new  life  has  been  infused  into  the  institnte  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  A  large  proportion  of  the  counties  now  have  an  institnte  fund 
sufficiently  ample  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  a  good  institute,  while  in  the  newer 
counties,  in  which  the  fund  is  less,  the  State  steps  in  to  aid,  and  thus  all  portions  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  advantages  afforded  by  these  gatherings. 

The  first  State  institute  provided  for  by  this  law  was  held  at  Lansing  during  the 
week  beginning  August  20,  1877,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Tarbell. 
This  institute  was  designed  to  be  in  some  respects  a  model  institute  to  afford  thought 
and  method  for  the  county  institutes  to  follow.  Though  it  felt  the  disadvantages 
which  attend  the  first  attempt  at  an  untried  scheme,  it  was  pronounced  by  all  a  val- 
uable success.  About  two  hundred  persons  were  in  attendance  from  various  parts  of 
the  State,  comprising  very  nearly  all  the  leading  teachers.  The  corps  of  instmctors 
at  this  institute  Was  composed  of  Hon.  John  Hancock,  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewitt,  president  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University ; 
Prof.  Robert  Graham,  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School  and  State  institute  conductor 
for  Wisconsin,  and  Prof.  Jonathan  Piper,  of  Chicago,  who  had  been  for  several  years 
engaged  in  institute  work  in  Iowa.  The  aim  in  selecting  these  men  was  to  secure 
the  best  workers  in  four  of  the  neighboring  Western  States,  who  should  bring,  for 
use  in  the  institutes  to  be  held  in  Michigan,  the  ripest  thoughts  and  best  methods  in 
this  important  field  of  work.  These  men  justified  the  expectations  which  their  repa- 
tations  had  raised  and  were  the  occasion  of  improved  work  in  the  county  institntcs 
which  followed. 

The  second  State  institute  was  held  at  Lansing  during  the  week  commencing  Jnly 
8,  1878.  In  issuing  the  call  for  this  institute,  Superintendent  Tarbell  said:  "II 
has  a  double  object :  first,  for  the  convenience  and  instmction  of  teacheis  in  th* 
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pobllo  »ohoole  of  the  8tat«,  who  can  Avail  themselvM  of  the  adTuitagM  of  an  ioiti- 
tote  at  this  eeMon  of  the  year ;  and,  seooad,  to  briuK  together  for  mutaal  improve- 
tncnt  those  who  ore  to  do  inatitnte  work  in  the  State  daring  the  sammer  aod  fall. 
It  JH  intended,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  make  this  Institute  the  model  on  which  the 
institutea  of  the  coming  iea«oD  shall  be  formed.  Uichigan  men  onl;  will  be  employed 
to  give  ioatraotiou,  and,  so  far  as  feasible,  only  those  who  are  expected  to  work  in 
other  institntea.  Seventeen  men,  well  known  in  the  institnte  field,  st«  engaged  to 
give  instmolion,  each  one  of  whom  will  show  how  institute  work  npon  the  particnlar 
topics  assigned  to  him  should  lie  done."  This  institute  enrolled  one  handred  and 
thirty-six  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State,  and  was  especially  valuable  to  the  in- 
structors, who  thereby  had  an  opportunity  of  oompadDg  views  aa  to  the  best  methoda 
of  presenting  the  different  topioa  usually  considered  id  conuty  ioetitates.  Each 
afternoon,  after  the  regnlar  session,  the  inetructora  met  with  the  snperintendent  of 
pnblio  instmction  and  djacussed,  ta  an  informal  manner,  the  work  of  the  day.  Com- 
mitteea  were  appointed  to  prepare  outlines  on  each  of  the  different  topics  considered, 
and  these  were  printed  for  nee  of  iDstmctora  in  county  lostitates. 

The  third  State  inatitnte  was  held  at  Lansing,  July  9,  10,  aud  11,  ltJT9,  nnder  the 
direction  of  Snperintendent  Gower.  At  this  institute  a  number  of  the  most  experi- 
enced mod  eooceesfol  institute  workers  of  the  State  presented  nntlines  npon  the 
different  topics  naaally  considered  at  onr  county  institutes.  Each  inatractor  was  re- 
qae8t«d  to  give  his  leasons  for  the  matter  and  arrangement  of  his  oatline,  with  sng- 
gestions  as  to  the  best  way  of  presenting  the  different  points  to  an  institute.  In 
addition  to  the  discnesion  of  each  ontline  as  it  was  under  oonaideration  by  the  insti- 
tate,  the  ioetructon  were  requested  to  note  any  points  wherein  their  oven  ylews 
differed  f^m  thoee  expresaed  by  the  gentlemen  presenting  the  various  topics.  Theao 
oatlines  were  then  revised  by  a  committee  and  afterward  published  in  the  form  of  a 
mannal  for  oee  at  the  county  institutes  during  the  succeeding  iwo  years,  nod  thns  a 
UDlfoTm  basis  of  work  waa  established  which  has  since  rendered  the  the  instfnction 
of  far  more  vdue  than  could  have  been  secured  in  any  other  way. 

The  fourth  State  inatitnto  was  held  at  Lansing  July  hS,  1861.  Upon  that  oocaaion 
a  number  of  prominent  instructors  of  Michigan  presented  outlines  of  work  suitable 
for  the  iustitntes  of  the  coming  two  years.  They  were  requested  to  make  free  use  of 
anything  contained  in  the  manual  published  two  years  before,  whioh  seemed  to  have 
■tood  the  test  of  experience  and  use,  and  also  as  freely  to  reject  or  alter  any  and  all 
matter  which  to  them  seemed  objectionable  or  to  demand  i-hunge.  Kach  syllabus  ro- 
eeived  frank  and  full  criticism  from  all  present,  and  ample  not«Hand  suggeations  were 
left  with  this  department  to  aid  iu  preparing  For  publication  such  a  manual  as  it  waa 
thought  would  beat  sniieerve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  dcsigneil. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  exhibit  the  unmbet  of  institutes 
held  each  year  since  the  fimt  act  providing  for  their  support  was  passed,  the  number 
enrolled  in  attendanoe,  and  tbe  amount  of  funds  drawn  from  the  State  treaanry  and 
the  several  county  treasuries  for  meeting  expenses  incurred ; 
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Tear. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 


I  No.  of  in- 
;  atitutes. 


Totals 


10 

7 

18 

16 

16 

17 

7 

13 

1 

8 

20 

46 

57 

65 

55 

68 


530 


No.  enrolled 
in  attend- 
ance. 


1,833 

?.oos 

1,432 

1,275 

705 

890 

87 

599 

781 

2,862 

4,144 

4,482 

4,548 

5,566 


41,855 


Amoant  of  ftands  disboned. 


1,503  73 
1,545  00 
1,748  46 
1,800  00 
1,784  95 
1,800  00 


87,897  14 


State. 

Connty. 

Total 

$1, 100  00 
1,400  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 

1 

$1,100  00 
1,400  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
700  00 
1,300  00 



700  00 
1,300  00 

900  00 

OOOOO 

,        $441  90 
'      8,90283 
6.813  03 
6.667  49 
5.933  22 
6,746  67  1 

29,004  04  i 

1 

1, 945  63 
6.447  83 
7,061  40 
8,467  49 
7, 718  17 
a545  57 

60,90111 


MINNESOTA. 

The  district  institutes  of  Minnesota  seem  to  do  their  work  satisfac- 
torily. The  State  has  for  several  years  appropnated  the  sum  of  $3,000 
annually  for  institutes,  to  be  expended  under  direction  of  the  St^ite 
superintendent  of  public  instraction.  The  legislature  last  winter  in- 
creased the  annual  appropriation  to  $5,000. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  following  facts  are  drawn  from  a  special  communication  upon  the 

subject  by  the  State  superintendent : 

There  were  several  State  iDstitutes  held,  snpportea  by  yolnntary  oontribntion ; 
law  silent  upon  the  subject.  Amendment  of  1881  provided  distriot  and  ooanty  iiuti- 
tute  plan.  District  plan  was  a  failure  from  want  of  fands  and  other  reasons.  Connty 
plan  very  successful:  more  institutes  held,  better  attendance,  better  work  done. 
Each  certificate  granted  put  $1  into  the  institute  fund.  Judicious  arrangements  and 
management  enable  some  superintendents  to  conduct  the  entire  institute  withoal 
additional  fees  from  teachers.  Others  not  so  successfully  managed  financially.  Fail- 
ure of  teachers  most  needing  the  drill  to  attend  induced  me  to  lay  an  amendment  be- 
fore the  legislature  giving  superintendent  power  to  revoke  certificate  for  failnie  to 
attend.  It  is  hoped  much  good  wiU  result.  Also  I  succeeded  in  requiring  ooonty 
commissioners  to  add  |25  to  institute  fund,  whereas  before  it  was  optional  with  com- 
missioners. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  get  experienced  workers.  Our  next  leqairement 
will  be  a  stricture  upon  instructors,  requiring  them  to  hold  certificate  of  some  kind 
before  they  can  receive  pay  from  institute  fund. 

System  seems  to  be  gaining  a  firm  hold  upon  teachers  and  accomplishing  mask 
good. 

NEW  JKR8RT. 

The  expense  of  conducting  county  institutes  in  New  Jersey  is  paid 
from  the  legislative  grant  for  the  purpose. 

There  were  12  voluntary  institutes  held  in  the  State  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31, 1882.    They  were  in  session  one  day  each  month.    Two 
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thousand  two  hundred  and  uinety-six  teachers  were  enrolled.  The 
institutes  were  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  and  a  committee 
of  teachers  and  without  expense. 

The  following  statement  was  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent: 

The  law  providing  for  institutes  was  passed  in  1854.  According  to  its  provisions 
any  one  who  desired  might  organize  an  institute  and  draw  the  appropriation.  The 
attendance  did  not  include  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  teachers.  The  time  was 
mostly  spent  in  discussions  and  debates  conducted  by  the  teachers  and  in  exercises 
given  by  persons  interested  in  the  sale  of  books  or  school  apparatus.  In  1867  the  law 
placed  the  control  of  all  the  institutes  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board 
of  education  and  of  the  State  superintendent.  The  State  board  of  education,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  granted  it  in  this  law,  made  the  State  superintendent  the 
general  manager  of  all  the  institutes  of  the  State  and  prescribed  a  rule  requiring  the 
attendance  of  all  the  teachers  and  another  providing  that  their  salaries  should  con- 
tinue while  in  attendance.  Since  these  changes  the  attendance  has  included  au 
average  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  counties  in  which  institutes  are  held, 
and  the  time  during  which  they  are  held  is  occupied  entirely  by  regularly  paid  in 
structors.    The  results  are  in  every  wise  satisfactory. 

NEW  YORK. 

Four  instructors,  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent,  devote  most 
of  tlieir  time  to  the  district  institutes  of  the  State.  At  the  season  of 
the  year  when  institutes  are  most  numerous,  additional  instructors  are 
employed  temporarily.  The  institutes  are  generally  held  by  county 
sui)erintendents  and  such  assistants  as  they  may  call  to  their  aid. 

The  expense  is  provided  for  by  the  county  boards,  but  such  boards  are 
not  compelled  to  make  an  appropriation.  In  many  of  the  counties  in 
which  boards  have  refused  to  make  au  appropriation  voluntary  insti- 
tutes have  been  held. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  State  stiperintendent  reports  as  follows : 

Previous  to  the  legislative  session  of  1877  there  were  a  few  voluntary  county  insti- 
tutes held  in  the  Stat«.  There  were  also  two  or  three  counties  authorized  by  special 
local  acts  of  the  legislature  to  hold  county  institutes  and  to  appropriate  funds  for  their 
maintenance.  Institutes  were  held  in  such  counties  annually,  and  they  did  much  good 
in  awakening  public  interest  in  educational  matters  and  in  the  improvement  of  private 
and  pablic  school  teachers.  Their  influence  was  local  and  did  not  reach  far  out  from 
the  borders  of  the  counties  in  which  they  were  held.  A  teachers'  association,  with 
headquarters  at  Greensborough,  memorialized  the  legislature  of  1877,  asking  for  the 
establiahment  of  a  'department  of  normal  instruction''  at  the  State  university, at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  legislature  appropriated  $2,000  for  '^  a  normal  school "  at  the  uni- 
versity, leaving  its  organization  and  plan  of  work  to  the  State  board  of  education. 
The  same  session  appropriated  $2,000  for  the  establishment  of  '^  a  normal  school"  for 
the  colored  teachers,  leaving  its  location,  organization,  plan  of  work,  &c.,al8o  to  the 
State  board  of  education.  I  had  just  entered  ou  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  State 
superintendent.  Gov.  Z.  B.  Vance,  chairman  of  board  ;  K.  P.  Battle,  president 
of  the  university,  and  myself  consulted  freely  with  the  late  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  then 
agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  with  reference  to  plans,  &c.  The  result  was  our  present 
plan  as  to  the  university  institute.  We  arranged  for  the  colored  institute  to  be  held 
•t  Fayetteville,  and,  on  account  of  the  want  of  preparation  of  the  colored  teobcVi^^^^ 
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it  wae  decided  to  have  that  nchool  one  of  long  tomiB,  giving  a  course  of  etody  of  thiea 
years,  of  nine  months'  session  each  year,  combining  ordinary  training  in  text  books 
with  normal  methods  of  instruction,  school  goverDmcnt,  and  practice  in  teaching  and 
class  and  school  management,  which  has  continned  up  to  the  present  time.  These 
schools  or  institutes  awakened  gieat  interest  in  teacher  training  and  popular  educa- 
tion throughout  the  entire  State.  The  api)ropriations  were,  however,  for  only  twe 
years.  In  1879  the  legislature  met  in  January,  aud,  iu  conformity  with  public  senti- 
ment, continued  the  appropriations  indefinitely.  In  a  separate  act  the  same  seesion 
provided  for  county  institutes,  but  the  act  did  not  go  into  effect  by  reason  of  an  acci- 
dental failure  of  the  speakers  of  the  two  houses  to  sign  it.  The  legislature  of  1H81 
met  in  January  of  that  year  and  enacted  our  present  school  law  on  the  subject  of  in- 
stitutes for  the  counties.  In  a  separate  act  it  also  provided  for  four  additional  State 
normal  institutes  for  white  teachers,  to  be  located  and  organized  by  the  State  board 
of  education ;  also,  for  four  additional  colored  normal  schools  for  the  colored  teach- 
ers, to  be  located  and  organized  by  the  State  board  of  education,  appropriating 
$2,000  additional  for  the  said  white  institutes  aud  $2,000  additional  for  the  said  col- 
ored schools.  The  white  institutes  were  modelled  after  the  university  institute  and 
the  colored  schools  after  the  Fayettevillc  Normal  School.  For  the  present  year  (1^^) 
I  shall  make  one  of  the  colored  schools — that  at  New  Berne — a  short  session  of  five 
weeks  and  have  it  conducted  as  an  "  institute"  for  the  benefit  of  such  colorwl  teach- 
ers as  are  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  its  methods  and  work.  These  State  insti- 
tutes or  schools  have  conduced  largely  to  the  success  and  numbers  of  the  county 
institutes  aad  the  number  of  teachers  attending  the  county  institutes.  The  county 
institutes  are  now  by  their  work  largely  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  attending 
the  State  institutes  and  are  pushing  the  State  institute*  to  higher  metli04lN  and 
;;reater  efficiency.  Had  it  not  been  for  some  very  unwise  legif  lation  at  the  session  ef 
18K^  in  cutting  off  ])art  of  the  duties  and  compensation  of  the  county  superintendents, 
we  would  have  worke<l  a  great  educational  reform  and  revolution  in  the  next  two  er 
three  years.    I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  anyway. 

One  change  in  our  law  in  reference  to  county  institutes  would  result  in  great  good 
to  the  schools  and  school  system.  The  appropriation  from  the  county  school  fnndfer 
a  county  institnte  ought  to  be  compulsory  on  the  county  boards  of  education,  and  not 
left  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  said  coimty  boards,  as  our  law  now  leaves  it.  Then, 
with  a  gootl  and  efficient  county  superintendent,  acting  as  the  leailer,  adviser,  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  teachers  of  his  county,  all  worthy  teachers  would  be  bftiught  into  the 
institutes  aud  prepared  for  their  work  without  a  penalty  inflicted  by  the  law  for  non- 
attendance.  Compulsory  attendance  docH  not  compel  study  and  improvement  iii 
knowledge  and  methods. 

OHIO. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  State 
sehool  commissioner: 

The  first  association  of  teachers  in  Ohio  was  organized  in  Cincinnati  iu  1642.  The 
organization  survived  but  a  few  months  and  was  replaced  by  the  Western  Literary 
Institute  and  Board  of  p]dut  ation.  This  organization,  with  a  slight  change  of  title, 
continned  until  1^45,  in  which  year  the  first  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  in 
Sandusky,  Erie  County.  Soon  after,  another  was  conducted  at  Chardon,  Geauga 
County.  The  State  Teachers'  Association,  organized  in  1847,  lent  additional  impetaa 
to  the  njovement  by  arranging  to  hold  institutes  in  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the 
State.     Several  counties  acce])ted  this  proposition. 

The  institutes  of  lH4r>  and  1846  were  sustained  by  voluntary  contribution  on  th« 
part  of  teachers;  but  in  1848  a  law  was  passed  permitting  the  county  commissioners 
of  certain  counties  to  appropriate  money  for  the  Bujjport  of  institutes  iu  their  respet- 
tive  counties.  One-half  of  the  sum  thus  appropriated  was  to  be  applied  to  the  paj- 
M«nl  of  instructors  sn'l  the  remainder  **  to  the  purchase  and  support  of  a  suitabU 
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common  school  library  for  the  use  of  such  association."  This  act  was  amended  in 
1848,  and  again  in  1849.  In  1861  the  teachers  of  two  or  more  contignons  counties  were 
authorized  to  hold  an  institute,  if  thought  desirable,  and  the  county  commissioner 
of  each  of  the  counties  was  empowered  to  appropriate  as  much  as  $100  a  year  for  its 
support,  the  appropriation  to  be  made  only  at  the  request  of  at  least  twenty  practical 
teachers.  The  institute  proceedings  were  to  be  reported  to  the  State  commissioner 
of  common  schools. 

The  law  of  1864,  amendatory  to  an  act  for  the  reorganization  and  maintenance  of 
the  common  schools  passed  in  1853,  provided  that  county  examiners  shduld  charge 
male  applicants  for  certificates  a  fee  of  50  cents  and  female  applicants  35  cents.  The 
amoant  remaining  after  deducting  from  such  fees  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  ex- 
aminers was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes.  The  petition  of 
forty  practical  teachers  was  necessary  to  the  legal  appropriation  of  such  fund  to 
institnt'e  purposes  by  the  county  auditors  and  treasurers.  In  1865  the  amount  exam' 
inen  ooald  draw  for  travelling  expenses  was  limitf^d  to  one-third  of  the  total  of 
examination  fees. 

In  1873  the  law  permitting  the  appropriation  of  money  by  the  county  commissioners 
for  institutes  was  repealed;  the  examination  fee  for  all  teachers  was  made  50  cents; 
teachers  were  permitted  to  dismiss  school  and  attend  the  institutes  of  their  respective 
counties  without  forfeiture  of  pay,  provided  they  attended  the  institute  four  days : 
the  officers  were  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  disbursement  of  funds ;  and 
full  reports  were  required  to  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  insti- 
tute to  the  State  commissioner  of  common  schools.  The  privilege  cf  dismissing 
school  to  attend  the  institute  was  not  extended,  however,  to  teachers  in  city  districts 
haying  a  iK>palation  of  10,000,  unless  the  boards  of  education  of  such  districts  ok- 
sented.  In  union  and  graded  schools  the  same  privilege  was  withheld,  unless  a  majori  t y 
desired  to  attend. 

The  law  at  present  is  practically  that  of  1873,  excepting  that,  while  teachers  may 
dismiss  school  to  attend  their  county  institute,  they  can  no  longer  draw  pay  for  tbe 
time  spent  in  such  attendance. 

Tbe  institute  has  steadily  gained  favor  as  a  means  of  improving  teachers  and  *ii* 
cooraging  an  educational  spirit.  The  following  statistics  indicate,  somewhat,  its 
progress: 


Year. 


18M 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1882 


Attendance.   I  Expenditures. 


1,500 

1,294 

6,487 

10,972 

12,078 


«t2, 44r, 
15. 021 
19,  :«>7 
19,*JbO 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


While  the  ordinary  teachers'  institutes  iu  Pennsylvania  are  baBed  on 
the  counties,  the  law  recognizes  also  a  district  institute  system;  but 
such  institutes  are  held  at  the  option  of  the  boards  of  directors.  Of 
course  there  is  much  irregularity  in  their  number,  cost,  results,  &c. 

Teachers'  associations  were  held  in  many  counties  prior  to  1854,  but 
it  was  in  that  year,  which  was  the  first  of  the  county  superintendency, 
that  institutes  became  general,  increasing  in  number  and  efficiency.  In 
1867  a  law  was  passed  requiring  erery  county  superintendent  to  hold 
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cue  institute  each  year.  It  also  required  each  county  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  from  $60  to  $200  to  defray  necessary  expenses  and 
allowed  boards  of  directors  to  permit  teachers  to  attend  these  institutes 
without  loss  of  salary.  In  1881  a  law  was  passed  compelling  boards  to 
give  teachers  this  privilege.  Since  1867  every  county  in  the  State  has 
annually  held  an  institute.  In  nearly  all  cases  they  have  been  very 
largely  attended,  and,  while  they  have  done  mucb  in  the  way  of  i>repar- 
iiig  teachers  for  their  work,  they  have  been  equally  instrumental  in 
promoting  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  education.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  a  recent  report  of  the  State  superintendent : 

The  couuty  institutes  form  a  very  Rignificant  part  of  the  school  work  of  the  State 
and  are  growing  in  power  from  year  to  year.  No  factor  is  more  important  or  service- 
able in  the  way  of  awakening  and  deepening  interest  in  edacatioual  affairs.  Chil- 
<lreu  themselves  are  too  young  either  to  make  their  wants  known  in  this  direction  or 
to  feel  their  needs,  and  parents  are  apt  to  be  so  much  engrossed  in  material  pursuits 
ivhich  go  to  supply  the  necessary  physical  wants  of  their  families  as  not  to  feel  much 
zeal  in  regard  to  pursuits  which  have  to  do  with  spiritual  wants,  which  are  univer- 
sally less  easily  recognized  and  acknowledged.  The  couuty  institutes,  however,  by 
gathering  together  each  year  in  the  centres  of  advanced  culture  throughout  the  State 
Jarge  bodies  of  teachers  and  instructors  and  lecturers,  challenge  attention  and  arouse 
the  thought  of  whole  communities,  and  concentrate  the  same  upon  the  public  school 
-^'ork.  They  serve  also  to  keep  vigorous  among  the  teachers  a  sense  of  their  caUing, 
that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  felt  to  be  so  necessary  in  all  professional  life.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  special  benefits  which  the  teachers  gain  from  skilful  educators 
vrlio  are  present  at  the  institutes  with  this  end  in  view. 

A  knowledge  of  all  this  led  the  legislature  at  its  last  session  to  pass  an  act  reqniriog 
the  school  directors  to  allow  school  teachers  the  time  and  wages  while  attending 
and  participating  in  these  Institut'CS.  As  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  are  liable 
to  be  violated  by  special  contracts  between  directors  and  teachers,  this  act  should  be 
supplemented  so  as  to  forbid  such  contracts  and  to  require  all  the  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent  to  he  closed  during  the  week  in  which  the 
county  institute  is  held, 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  teachers'  institutes  iu  Rhode  Island  were  private,  not  statutory, 
in  origin,  but  the  State  usually  has  cooperated  by  appropriation  of 
money.  This  appropriation  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
school  commissioner,  who  usually  conducts  the  district  institutes,  as- 
«ii>ted  by  such  instructors  as  he  may  select.  He  usually  expends  apart 
of  the  ai)proi)riatiou  in  the  support  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
jstruction.  The  history  of  this  important  organization  has  been  brietiy 
related  as  follows : 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1844,  at  tht^  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Amos 
l^erry,  then  principal  of  the  Summer  Street  Grammar  School,  in  Providence,  made  ar- 
raugeuients  for  a  uieetiug  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  to  be  held  iu 
the  city  council  chamber,  to  consider  the  subject  of  organizing  an  association  whose 
object  should  bo  to  awaken  among  the  people  a  broader  and  deeper  interest  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  the  same  time  lend  its  support  to  Mr.  Barnard  in  his  work  as  State 
commissioner.  The  meeting  was  held  according  to  previous  notice,  at  which 
Kathan  Bishop,  esq. ,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Providence,  presided.  Twen- 
ty-live or  thirty  teachers,  most  of  them  engaged  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  few  other 
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persons  were  present.  Mr.  Barnard  'being  unable  to  attend  in  consequence  of  severe 
indisposition,  Mr.  Perry  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  stating,  in  substance, 
Mr.  Barnard's  views  and  wishes.  After  a  free  interchange  of  opinions,  during  which 
several  gentlemen  manifested  a  want  of  faith  in  associate  action,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  a  State  educational  association  and 
to  take  such  measures  for  that  object  as  they  should  deem  expedient.  This  commit- 
tee consisted  of  John  Kingsbury,  Nathan  Bishop,  Amos  Perry,  Henry  Day,  and  John 
J.  Stimson. 

The  representative  character  of  the  committee  will  be  noted.  All  of  them  were 
identified  with  the  cause  of  education.  One  member  was  at  the  head  of  a  private 
school,  one  superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  one  at  the  head  of  a  grammar 
school,  one  the  senior  teacher  in  the  high  school,  and  one  an  influential  member  of 
the  school  committee.  The  several  meetings  of  this  committee  were  held  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools.  After  deliberately  considering  the  question 
Shall  we  have  an  association  f  it  was  agreed  that  the  enterprise  should  go  forward, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  institute  was  laid. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  the  Qtate  House  in  Providence,  January  21, 1845, 
when  the  committee  to  whom  the  whole  subject  had  been  committed  made  a  report 
upon  the  subject. 

This  report,  after  being  discussed,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Barnard 
was  chairman,  with  instructions  to  present  a  constitution  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 
This  meeting,  at  which  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike,  of  South  Kingstown,  presided,  was  held 
in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  evening  of  January  25,  1845,  when  the  constitution,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Barnard,  was  reported  and  adopted.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  in 
the  vestry  of  the  First  Baptist  church  on  the  28th  of  January,  the  organization  of 
the  institute  was  completed.  This  institution  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  in  upbuilding  the  Rhode  Island  schools. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  school  law  of  1878  (latest  edition)  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  normal  institutes. 

The  institutes  held  in  1881, 1882,  and  1883  were  authorized  by  special 
acts  of  the  legislature.  That  of  1880  (the  first  ever  held  in  this  State) 
was  supported  entirely  by  an  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  fund. 

For  the  year  ending  August  31, 1882,  the  State  appropriated  $1,500 
for  the  two  State  institutes,  and  this  amount  was  supplemented  by 
$1,000  from  the  Peabody  fund. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  said : 

Although  the  State  institutes  refersed  to  above  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  they  have  not  been  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
majority  of  teachers,  who,  on  account  of  their  small  salaries,  could  not  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  travel  and  board  necessary  to  attend  them.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain 
proper  authority  for  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  teachers^ 
institutes  throughout  the  State,  so  that  their  benefits  may  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  those  teachers  who  most  need  them. 

TEXAS. 

Texas  has  two  regular  normal  institutes,  one  for  white  and  the  otlier 
for  colored  teachers.  These  are  open  nine  months  in  the  year  and  are 
practically  normal  schools. 

Of  the  forty-two  district  institutes,  one  for  white  teachers  is  held  in 
each  senatorial  district  and  one  for  colored  teachers  in  each  congres- 
sional district. 
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VERMONT. 

Couuty  institutes  iu  YermoDt  are  organized  annually,  if  requested  by 
twenty-five  teachers.  The  exx)ense  is  provided  for  by  the  State.  They 
are  conducted  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  education. 

There  may  be  five  district  institutes  in  each  county  whenever  a  county 
institute  is  not  called  for  annually.  They  are  usually  held  one  day  and 
evening.  Attendance  is  not  compulsory.  They  are  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  education.  The 
State  makes  an  appropriation  of  $12  for  each  district  institute. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  B.  B.  Farr,  State  superin- 
tnident  of  public  instruction: 

<  )ur  institute  system  was  originated  by  the  first  board  of  edncation,  under  authority 
of  law  which  provided  that  nu  piiblio  money  should  be  used  for  that  purpose ;  con- 
set  tuently  its  field  of  usefulness  has  Ueeu  and  is  very  much  restricted.  County  insti- 
tnteb  are  required  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county  in  the  State,  aud 
teachers,  by  regulation  of  the  board  of  education,  are  required  to  attend  undfv  a 
])oi)alty  of  $5,  to  be  deducted  from  their  salary.  Since  1880,  with  fhnds  famished  b^ 
the  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  State  institutes  have  been  held  each  year 
for  both  white  and  colored  teachers,  conducted  separate]y  by  eminent  normal  edu- 
c^uorH  drawn  from  other  States.  The  teachers  manifest  great  interest  in  the  inatituten, 
bnth  local  aud  State,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  both  are  well  attended.  Great  benefits 
have  resulted  from  iuHtitute  work  iu  the  State,  as  manifested  by  a  trained  and  higher 
grade  of  teachers. 

The  most  noticeable  event  in  the  history  of  our  schools^  though  not  occurring  in 
the  year  for  which  this  report  seems  to  be  required,  was  the  conference  of  superin- 
teiulcntH  held  iu  the  city  of  Richmond  February  27,  1883.  Its  membership  consisted 
of  all  the  school  superiutendeuts  and  principals  of  high  schools  iu  the  State.  Of  109 
superintendents — the  whole  number  iu  the  State — 90  were  iu  actual  attendance,  many 
of  whom  travelled  huudreds  of  miles  to  reach  the  conference  and  all  of  whom  paid 
tlieir  entire  expeuse  out  of  meagre  salaries,  thus  giving  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
great  zeal  of  the  present  superintendents  in  makiug  a  success  of  the  important  work 
which  has  been  committed  to  them.  The  superintendents  were  convened  in  confer- 
cne«'  by  the  State  superiut^udent  of  public  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
an<l  strengthening  the  system,  as  well  as  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  all.  The 
conference  was  couducted  systematically,  adhering  strictly  to  the  program.  By  the 
kitxluess  of  Dr.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  we  were  enabled  to  se- 
cur«>  the  servioes  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham  for  the  entire  session.  Gen.  John  Eatou, 
11. Ml.  M.  A.  Newell,  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  President  T.  N.  Conrad,  Prof.  C.  E.  Yawter, 
and  Hev.  W.  B.  McGilvray  delivered  able  lectures  on  various  educational  subjects. 
Tlie  eoufereuce  continued  in  session  four  days  and  its  benefits  have  been  evidently 

felt. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  institutes  are  generally  conducted  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
St  ate  superintendent-  The  legislature  appropriates  $500  for  these  insti- 
tutes. This  is  supplemented  by  small  voluntary  contribntions  by  the 
teiufhers. 

In  addition  to  the  county  institutes,  held  under  the  law  of  the  State, 
the  superintendents  of  many  of  the  counties  hold  voluntary  institates. 
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Tbei^e  generally  last  but  one  day.  The  people  attend  these  meetings  and 
fi-equently  give  a  dinner  to  the  teachers  either  at  the  plaee  of  meeting 
or  at  some  farmhouse.  The  following  statement  was  supplied  by  the 
kindness  of  the  State  superintendent: 

Our  law  was  first  euacted  iu  1872  j  attendance,  voluntary.  The  institutes  were  held 
annually,  one  for  several  counties,  conducted  by  a  competent  person  or  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  superintendent.  Expenses  were  wholly  paid  by  the  Peabody 
fuutl.  Afterwards,  in  1877,  the  law  was  so  changed  that  the  county  superintendent 
wa.s  required  to  hold  the  institute  and  the  teacher  was  alio  wed.  his  regular  per  diem 
tor  each  day  he  attended  an  institute,  provided  the  same  should  not  exceed  eight  days 
in  the  year.  The  expenses  of  the  instructors  were  paid  by  the  Peabody  fund.  This 
law  was  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  1879,  and  a  law  passed  requir- 
ing an  institute  in  each  county  for  at  least  five  days,  with  an  instructor  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  superintendent,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $25  for  each  institute,  and 
appropriating  $500  for  the  purpose.  This  law  took  effect  in  the  summer  of  1879  and 
was  executed  for  that  year  and  the  year  1880.  The  deficiency  (there  are  fifty-four 
cotiiities,  and  at  $25  each  the  cost  would  be  $1,350),  after  applying  the  State's  $500, 
was  paid  by  the  Peabody  fund.  In  the  year  1881,  when  the  legislature  met  again,  it 
wan  found  that  the  law  lacked  one  thing  to  make  it  successful :  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers;  so  a  compulsory  feature,  as  follows,  was  incorporated  : 

Any  teacher  who  shaU  fail  or  refuse  to  attend  at  least  one  institute  annually,  held 
uu<ier  the  provisions  of  this  section,  unless  such  teacher  shall  have  an  excuse  there- 
for sufficient  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  examiners  to  which  such  teacher  may 
apply  for  examination,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  examination  during  the  year  within 
which  such  failure  or  refusal  may  have  occurred. 

This  law  has  now  been  in  force  two  years  and  has  been  left  as  it  is  by  the  legisla- 
ture which  recently  adjourned,  and  wiU  necessarily  be  executed  this  year  and  next. 
We  think  it  is  good.  The  only  trouble  we  find  is  in  passing  upon  the  excuses;  but 
thene  troubles  are  fast  passing  away,  as  the  teachers  themselves  require  a  rigid 
^uforceuient  generally,  so  that  the  '^drones''  are  driven  out  and  the  active  workers 
retained.  The  attendance  shows  the  success  of  the  law.  Our  district  Peabody  insti- 
tute's are  generally  conducted  by  prominent  educators  from  other  States  and  are  in- 
tended as  patrons  and  centres  of  influence.  They  take  the  place  of  the  county  insti- 
tute for  the  counties  in  which  they  are  held.  We  have  generally  four  or  five  each 
year. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  following  information  respecting  teachers'  institutes  has  been 
furnished  the  compiler  by  the  State  superintendent  of  Wisconsin : 

Public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  educational  topics  were  held  in  a  number  of 
places  under  the  territorial  government ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these 
resembled  an  institute  for  the  instruction  of  the  public  school  teachers.  More  atten. 
tion  was  then  paid  to  this  work  iu  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State  than  else- 
where, and  meetings  of  this  kind  were  called  at  Hazel  Green  and  Platteville. 

During  the  first  ten  years  under  the  State  organization  the  labor  performed  in  the 
teachers' institutes  was  desultory.  It  was  given  principaUy  by  the  State  superin- 
tendents, in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  town  and  county  associations  of  teachers. 
These  meetings  continued  usually  from  two  to  six  days,  though  a  few  are  reported  as 
lasting  two  weeks.  The  latter  partook  of  the  nature  of  long  termed  institutes,  in 
which  regular  instruction  was  furnished  in  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  Superintendent  Ladd  reports  these  as  being  held  in  1852  and  attended 
in  some  instances  by  eighty  teachers.  Generally  these  gatherings  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  teachers  to  compare  with  each  other  their  views  and  methods 
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of  work  and  to  learn  more  definitely,  by  the  means  of  lectures  and  disciusionB,  what 
were  the  educational  progress  and  needs  of  the  State. 

In  1859  was  inaugurated  the  efScient  system  of  holding  institutes  wliich  has  been 
in  operation  to  the  present  time.  It  grew  out  of  the  normal  school  work  which  the 
State  had  then  organized  in  the  academies,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  By  an  act  of 
the  legislature  the  normal  school  board  was  authorized  to  employ  an  agent  or  agents 
who  should,  in  addition  to  exercising  supervisory  control  over  the  normal  work  of 
these  institutions,  conduct  teachers'  institutes  and  give  normal  instruction  to  them. 
They  should  do  this  in  cooperation  with  the  State  superintendent.  A  sum  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  agency  was  annually  appropriated  out  of  thenormsl 
school  fund.  Dr.  H^nry  Barnard  was  engaged  as  the  general  agent.  He  secured  the 
services  of  Charles  H.  Allen  and  others  as  assistants,  and  began  the  work  with  great 
vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  institutes  held  the  first  year  enrolled  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  members.  A  number  of  the  most  earnest  teachen 
in  the  State  contributed  in  various  ways  to  the  success  of  these  institutes.  The  law 
which  provided  for  county  superintendents,  enacted  in  1861,  required  each  one  to 
organize  and  conduct  at  least  one  institute  each  year.  Subsequently,  Col.  J.  6- 
McMynn,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard  served  as  agents  of  the  normal 
regents.  In  1867  a  law  was  passed  stating  more  definitely  the  duties  of  the  regenti 
in  holding  institutes.  They  were  empowered  to  spend  annually  |5,000  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  work ;  and  the  district  boards  of  the  common  schools  were 
authorized  to  allow  the  teachers  employed  by  them  to  attend  these  institutes  with- 
out losing  any  time  in  their  schools.  In  1871  provisions  were  made  for  conducting 
normal  institutes  in  such  counties  as  receive  the  least  direct  benefit  fh>m  the  nor- 
mal schools,  and  they  should  be  held  at  least  four  consecutive  weeks,  and  a  brief 
course  of  study  should  be  pursued  in  them.  A  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum  was  appropriated  from  the  State  treasury  to  carry  out  these  provis- 
ions. The  time  in  which  one  of  these  institutes  must  be  held  has  been  changed  and 
no  limits  are  now  prescribed. 

The  normal  regents  have  effected  an  arrangement  by  which  one  of  the  professon  in 
each  normal  school  acts,  a  portion  of  the  year,  as  a  conductor  of  institutes.  In  some 
years  over  sixty  short  termed  and  long  termed  institutes  have  been  annually  con- 
ducted. 

The  present  system  of  teachers' inttiitutes. — The  teachers' institutes  have  now  a  vital 
and  organic  connection  with  the  normal  schools.  As  elsewhere  stated,  the  State  is 
divided  into  four  Jnstitute  districts,  and  one  professor  in  each  normal  school  is  per- 
manently set  apart  for  the  conducting  of  institutes  in  certain  portions  of  the  year. 
The  spring  institute  campaign  extenda  from  about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first  of 
May ;  the  fall  campaign  comprises  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October. 
At  these  times  the  four  couductors  arc  constantly  in  the  field;  and  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  to  a  limited  extent  at  other  times,  other  qualified  persons,  principals  of 
high  schools,  &c.,  are  employed  in  conducting  institutes.  The  number  of  institutes 
held  is  not  far  from  sixty  yearly. 

The  usual  length  of  the  institutes  is  four  or  five  days,  but  those  of  two  weeks  in 
duration  are  quite  common,  and  in  August  and  September  of  each  year  a  number  are 
held  of  four  weeks  each.  For  each  of  these  long  term  or  normal  institutes,  as  they 
are  termed  by  way  of  distinction,  two  conductors  are  furnished  by  the  board  of  re- 
gents; to  the  shorter  ones  but  one  conductor  is  sent. 

The  county  superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  hold  at  least  one  institute  each 
year  in  his  county.  He  determines  the  place  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  time  of 
the  meeting;  applies  to  the  State  superintendent,  who  is  chairman  of  the  institute 
committee  of  the  board,  for  aid  in  conducting  his  institute;  gives  the  public  notice, 
and  labors  personally  to  get  his  teachers  together.  In  the  institute  he  is  the  execu- 
tive officer;  it  is  his  institute  ;  and,  when  able,  he  also  takes  part  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction. 
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Enrolment  blanks,  blank  registers  and  reports,  and  small  note  books  for  the  nse  of 
the  members  are  furnished  by  the  board. 

The  registei^s  and  reports  are  kept  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being  forwarded  to  the 
State  superintendent  and  the  other  kept  on  file  by  the  regular  conductor  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  institute  is  held. 

The  board  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  conductors  and  the  expenses  of 
lecturers.    Other  expenses  are  properly  a  charge  upon  the  county. 

The  assignment  of  conductors  to  particular  localities  for  work  and  the  final  ar- 
rangement of  dates  are  made  by  the  institute  committee  of  the  board  after  due  con- 
Bultation  of  all  interests. 

In  July  of  each  year  a  conductors'  meeting  is  held,  to  which  come  all  the  conduct- 
ors, both  regular  and  occasional,  for  consultation  and  work.  One  of  the  results  of 
this  meeting  is  a  well  digested  syllabus,  or  course  of  study,  for  the  long  term  insti- 
tates.  Greater  system  and  uniformity  of  method  also  result,  with  greater  enthusiasm 
in  the  work  and  more  of  the  professional  spirit.  The  conductors'  meeting  has  come 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  probably  no  part  of  the  whole  educational  system 
of  the  State  has  more  firmly  intrenched  itself  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple than  the  institute  work  under  the  present  system.  The  credit  for  this  state  of 
afifairs  is  largely  due  to  the  veteran  institute  worker,  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  and  Hon. 
W.  H.  Chandler,  of  the  board  of  regents,  though  many  have  a  lesser  share  with  them. 
It  may  be  further  remarked  that,  while  the  general  type  of  Wisconsin  teachers' 
institutes  may  not  be  one  peculiar  and  unfound  elsewhere,  it  is  at  least  a  tolerably 
marked  and  well  defined  type. 

The  average  Wisconsin  institute  is  not  a  huge  and  unwieldy  gathering,  where  con- 
ductors lecture  and  members  pass  complimentary  resolutions ;  it  is  not  a  social  gath- 
ering, but  a  place  for  study  and  labor.  Its  membership  is  generally  not  too  large  for 
some  individualization  of  work,  and  cooperation  rather  than  passive  recipiency  is 
expected  from  those  who  compose  it ;  and  yet  it  is  an  institute  and  not  a  school. 

There  are  now  four  normal  schools  in  the  State.  A  committee  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents cooperates  with  the  State  superintendent  in  organizing  and  carrying  on  the 
institute  work.  Blank  applications  for  institutes  are  annually  sent  to  each  county 
superintendent,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  time  and  place  preferred  in  the  appli- 
cations, which  are  returned  to  the  State  superintendent,  are  conceded.  Leading  and 
experienced  teachers  in  the  State  are  designated  as  assistant  conductors,  who,  in 
connection  with  the  regular  conductors  from  the  normal  schools  or  by  themselveR, 
conduct  institutes  under  appointment  by  the  committee. 

The  annual  meeting  of  institute  conductors  is  held  usually  at  the  same  place  and 
for  two  days  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  at 
which  matter  to  be  presented  in  institutes  for  ensuing  year  and  methods  of  presenta- 
tion are  presented,  exemplified,  discussed,  and  criticised.    The  committee  on  insti- 
tutes embody  conclusions  reached  with  such  emendations  as  are  deemed  necessary 
in  a  syllabus,  which  is  printed  and  furnished  to  county  superintendents  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  supply  teachers  and  other  applicants  each  with  a  copy  some  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  the  institute  is  to  be  held.     A  course  of  instruction  having  distinct 
relation  to  three  stages  of  school  work — primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar —  under 
the  appellations  first  form,  second  form,  and  third  form,  each  embracing  a  year's  work, 
has  in  this  manner  been  compassed,  and  reviews  and  connections  have  also  received 
attention.    In  this  form  both  scholastic  and  professional  work  was  attempted  and 
matter  and  methods  were  developed.    The  entire  work  was  preparatory  to  the  pres- 
ent phase  of  institute  effort,  a  phase  almost  entirely  professional  in  its  character. 

An  effort  having  been  inaugurated  to  introduce  a  course  of  study  into  the  ungradc'd 
schools,  the  institute  work  for  the  last  year  has  consisted  almost  wholly  in  justifying, 
exemplifying,  and  explaining  the  course  of  study.     This  course  of  study  is  publibhed 
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in  the  form  of  a  manual  and  is  distributed  as  thesyllaboa  of  instmction  was  formerlj 
diHtributed.  The  work  necessarily  involves  consideration  of  what  are  easential  stud- 
^eH,  the  true  order  of  studies,  the  objects  to  be  attained  through  each  and  at  difiisreot 
8ta^(*4),  and  the  methods  and  material  employed  in  secnring  the  desired  end.  Academic 
work  is  thus  subordinated  to  the  professional  and  used  only  as  illustrative  and  for 
the  purpose  of  exemplifying,  making  clear,  and  fixing  in  mind  the  points  in  hand. 

The  full  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  |7,000,  is  now  annnally  expended, 
and  the  work  by  this  means  is  limited  to  the  present  extent  and  by  the  inability  of 
obtaining  a  greater  number  of  efficient  conductors  than  are  at  present  employed 
Lectures  upon  general  or  specific  features  of  public  school  work,  for  interesting  the 
general  public,  are  encoun&ged  during  the  sessions  of  the  institute. 

The  following  extract  fron  the  State  siii>erintendent'8  report  of  1882 
^ives  some  informatiou  of  interest : 

This  branch  of  educational  work  is  carried  on,  as  provided  by  law,  by  the  State 
«ui>erintendent,  conjointly  with  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  the  latter 
annually  appointing  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  State  superintendent. 

This  special  branch  of  the  normal  service  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year 
according  to  the  syllabus,  by  the  conductors.  This  syllabus  was  largely  devoted  to 
the  grammar  or  more  advanced  grade  of  work  in  the  district  schools,  its  connectioo 
with  the  work  in  preceding  years  being  to  some  extent  a  review  of  the  last  two  years. 
During  the  last  three  years  all  the  course  of  study  usually  embraced  in  the  nngrsded 
schools  has  received  attention  in  these  institutes.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  impre« 
Bp<ni  teachers  the  limits  and  character  of  work  proi>er  to  be  undertaken  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  the  best  methods  to  promote  continuous  and  progressive  work  through- 
out the  school  life  of  a  pupil,  thereby  inducing  the  best  results  in  mental  prepara- 
tion and  discipline,  needful  to  all  good  citizens. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  regular  institute  conductors  was  held  in  Madison,  in  cod* 
nection  with  the  executive  session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  December  26-^, 
1881.  At  this  meeting,  schemes  of  work  upon  the  several  branches  in  the  third  form 
were  presento<l  by  the  several  conductors,  and,  after  full  discussion,  were  determined 
spou  by  the  conductors  and  the  committee  acting  jointly.  These  schemes  were 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  together  with  directions  and  instructions  by  the  committee, 
in  the  usual  form  in  which  the  syllabus  of  instmction  has  heretofore  been  published. 
Those  were  distributed  for  use  in  the  spring  institutes  and  a  sufficient  number  was 
ri'taiued  for  use  in  the  fall  institutes. 

The  committee  appointed  42  institutes  for  the  summer  and  fall  series  and  14  for  the 
last  spring  series.  They  were  held  in  54  countie-s  and  superintendent  districts  and 
were  in  session  b7  weeks.    There  wore  cmployeil  4  n^gular  and  27  assistant  condncton. 

In  12  counties  or  superintendent  districts  no  institutes  were  held  which  received 
aid  from  the  State,  but  in  two  or  three  of  these  counties  institutes  were  held  by  the 
county  superintendents  without  aid  from  the  normal  fund.  The  counties  of  Richland 
and  Vernon  each  held  2  institutes  during  the  year.  The  remaining  52  counties  in  the 
State  held  during  the  year  each  one  institute. 

The  number  of  institut^es  held  this  year  was  the  same  as  held  last  year  and  ex- 
tended over  eight  weeks  less  time. 

Ill  all  the  institutes  there  were  enrolled  694  males  and  2,879  females ;  total,  3,573, 
wliicli  is  184  less  than  the  number  reported  last  year. 

Th(*  number  in  this  statement  is  less  than  the  actual  enrolment,  since  it  does  not 
include  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  institute  held  in  the  spring  at  Stongb- 
toil,  Dane  County. 

The  State  a])pr<»priated  for  institutes  the  past  year  t3,000 ;  the  normal  school  board, 
$.'.(100.     The  total  amount  of  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conunittee 
$7.<HK).     The  amount  exi)ended  was  $6,527.89. 
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The  diabarsementa  of  the  committee  are  classified  as  follows : 

jSalaries  of  the  regolar  and  assistant  conductors |3, 830  00 

Expenses  of  these  conductors 1,787  34 

Incidental  expenses 910  55 

Total 6,527  89 

Balance  unexpended 472  11 

1 

7,000  00 

A  marked  feature  of  the  institutes  is  the  decreasing  number  of  male  teachers  in 
attendance,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement,  giving  attendance  for  the  past  four 
years : 

1879 1,405 

1880 1,134 

1881 778 

1882 694 

This  decrease  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  demand  for  labor  in  other  vocations 
•fiVriog  better  wages  and  more  permanent  employment. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  become  a  well  established  and  important  factor  in  our 
educational  system,  and  should  continue  to  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  State. 
In  these  institutes  a  large  propoi-tion  of  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  assemble 
to  receive  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants  and  to  make  better  preparation  for  their 
profession.  They  receive  a  knowledge  of  the  best  known  methods  of  teaching  and 
carry  these  ideas  and  methods  into  their  school  rooms,  where  they  put  them  in  prac- 
tice. The  institutes  are  mainly  conducted  by  men  of  high  attainments  and  large 
pedagogic  experience,  and  their  iafluence,  added  to  that  of  the  normal  schools,  is 
clearly  manifest  in  the  improved  character  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
Statr. 

MEMORANDA  RESPECTING   CITY  INSTITUTES. 

The  followiug  remarks  are  iutended  to  supplement  Table  III,  already 
given.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  information  in  the  table  refers  ex- 
clusively to  institutes  held  during  the  sehool  year,  and  not  to  summer 
institutes.  As  a  general  rule,  the  average  attendance  of  teachers  given 
refers  to  general  meetings,  but  in  some  cases  to  attendance  at  grade 
meetings.  The  statements  which  follow  have  generally  been  furnished 
by  the  city  superintendents. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  association  of  grammar  school  principals  (gentle- 
men) meets  once  a  month  with  the  superintendent  for  consultation  and 
discussion  of  school  affairs.  A  formal  paper  on  some  assigned  theme  is 
generally  read  and  a  discussion  follows.  The  ladies  also  have  an  asso- 
ciation which  meets  once  a  month  and  is  conducted  in  about  the  same 
manner.  These  meetings  have  proved  exceedingly  useful.  They  are 
devoted  wholly  to  practical  school  work.  We  have,  however,  lately  es- 
tablished a  teachers'  training  class — course,  one  year — for  high  school 
and  normal  graduates,  which,  we  believe,  will  produce  far  better  results 
than  occasional  grade  meetings. 

Institutes  for  the  general  culture  of  teachers  would  undoubtedly  be 
of  great  value ;  but  I  could  not  recommend  their  establishment  her^ 
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while  we  need  to  expend  so  mach  money  in  other  and  more  pressing 
directions. 

Atlanta^  6a. — The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  required  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  teachers  every  Saturday,  9  to  11  o'clock  A,  M.,  in 
which  institute  work  is  done. 

AuhurUy  Me, — To  secure  unity  and  harmony  of  work^  these  meetings 
are  necessary.  Teachers  of  the  same  grade  need  to  compare  notes  of 
progress.  Every  teacher  needs  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
others.  In  these  meetings  experiences  in  teaching  and  managing  are 
freely  given.  The  superintendent  can  say  at  once  and  to  all  what  he 
knows  each  one  needs.  The  teachers  become  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other and  professional  enthusiasm  is  awakened. 

Bangor^  Me. — ^We  simply  call  these  teachers'  meetings.  The  chair- 
man of  our  superintending  school  committee  usually  presides.  The 
teachers  arrange  a  program  by  a  committee  (which  is  appointed  by  the 
last  committee),  and  publish  it  in  our  papers  a  few  days  in  advance. 
Some  gentleman  is  invited  to  address  each  meeting  for  about  30  minutes 
at  the  close  of  the  discussions.  We  have  nearly  80  teachers  and  they 
generally  attend.  It  is  by  authority  of  the  committee  and  so  is  held 
to  be  in  a  measure  obligatory.  The  most  frequent  instances  of  absence 
are  among  the  suburban  teachers,  of  whom  we  have  13. 

Belleville,  III. — We  hold  a  summer  institute  for  the  teachers  of  this 
county  (St.  Clair)  of  two  weeks'  duration ;  four  meetings  of  the  teach- 
ers' association  are  held  during  the  school  term,  of  a  day's  duration 
each.    The  expenses  are  provided  for  by  contribution. 

Biddefordy  Me. — We  have  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  teaehers'  meetings 
which  I  hold  at  my  office.  My  instructions  are  upon  the  subjects  taught 
and  upon  the  management  of  the  schools.  I  call  these  meetings  as 
often  as  I  find  it  necessary.    Call  the  teachers  by  sections, 

Chester,  Fa. — We  hold  no  summer  institute  in  Chester.  We  have  a 
local  or  district  institute  comprising  all  the  teachers  in  the  city  ami 
any  others  who  may  wish  to  join  it.  It  holds  its  meetings  on  each  alter- 
nate Saturday  morning  throughout  the  term.  All  the  teachers,  50  in 
number,  are  required  to  be  present  at  its  sessions,  under  penalty  of  hav- 
ing a  sum  equivalent  to  one  day's  wages  deducted  from  their  salary. 
The  city  superintendent  of  schools  is  president  ex  officio,  and  other 
officers  arc  elected  annually  by  the  members.  The  object  is  twofold: 
(1)  the  fitting  of  teachers  in  the  specialties  of  their  work  and  (2)  gen- 
eral mental  improvement.  The  instruction  is  given  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  older  teachers.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  high  school 
rooms,  and,  as  but  little  outside  help  is  called  in,  we  have  no  neeil  of 
funds  to  carry  on  the  institute  work.  The  te«achers  contribute,  however, 
so  that  in  case  of  necessity  we  have  a  small  amount  of  funds  at  our  dis- 
posal. In  this  way  we  have  commenced  a  library  and  occasionally  era- 
ploy  paid  lecturers.  I  regard  these  meetings  of  the  teachers  as  a  very 
effective  means  of  promoting  the  interest  of  education  among  us.  They 
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are  in  my  opinion  much  more  valuable  than  the  larger  gatherings  like 
county  and  State  institutes,  which  are  inaccessible  to  many  and  in 
which  topics  are  often  discussed  at  length  with  but  little  profit  or  in- 
terest to  the  hearers.  The  board  of  education  in  every  place  of  suitable 
size  should  appropriate  funds  for  these  local  institutes  as  truly  as  for 
building  school-houses  and  employing  teachers. 

Chicopeej  Mass.  —The  only  thing  we  do  in  this  line  is  this :  We  hold 
two  meetings  a  year  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which  we  dispuss  topics  per- 
taining to  the  general  work  of  the  schools.  Also,  we  hold  several  series 
of  grade  meetings,  at  which  only  one  grade  is  ])resent.  At  these  we 
consider  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  particular  grade  present. 
Lessons  are  given  by  diflerent  teachers ;  instruction  is  given  by  the 
superintendent  in  various  phases  of  the  work. 

ColumbuSj  Ga, — The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  meet  once  a  week 
as  a  normal  class.    I  conduct  the  exercises  of  this  class. 

Decatuvy  III. — In  addition  to  the  monthly  meeting,  I  have  for  the 
past  five  years  met  the  teachers  of  the  same  grade  for  forty-five  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  consulting  about  the  work  to  be  done.  I  have 
found  these  meetings  the  most  helpful  to  teachers  of  any  that  I 
have  ever  held.  During  the  year  I  have  held  sixteen  of  them.  In  our 
schools  there  are  usually  five  teachers  doing  substantially  the  same 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  They  meet  at  my  oflQce  on  Saturday 
forenoon  at  an  agreed  time.  The  number  is  small  enough  to  allow 
everything  to  be  done  without  formality.  The  work  to  be  done  for  the 
next  month  is  talked  over  and  the  amount  of  it  settled.  Then  some 
time  is  usually  given  to  a  discussion  of  methods  of  presenting  it  to  a 
class.  Finally,  any  school  difficulties  that  may  have  arisen  are  talked 
over.  I  find  that  teachers  who  dislike  to  engage  in  the  discussions  of 
our  general  meetings  on  account  of  the  numbers  present  are  altogether 
free  and  unembarrassed  when  seated  around  a  table  in  my  office. 

Detroit^  Mich. — I  think  that  usually  in  general  meetings  of  teachers 
(that  is  to  say,  meetings  of  an  entire  corps)  too  much  time  is  spent 
in  details.  Meetings  of  sections  should  be  held  for  this  purpose.  In 
general  meetings  I  think  the  aim  should  be  to  arouse  professional  en- 
thusiasm and  inculcate  the  principles  of  pedagogy.  In  these,  teachers 
should  be  led  to  read  and  think,  and  to  feel  deeply  the  responsibilities 
that  they  have  assumed. 

Elizabeth,  A\  J. — Last  year  the  county  institute  met  in  our  city,  the 
session  lasting  three  days,  and  our  schools  were  dismissed  for  a  week 
to  enable  the  teachers  to  attend. 

Formerly  our  normal  school  met  on  Saturday,  once  every  two  weeks, 
the  sessions  lasting  from  9.30  to  12.  An  instructor  was  then  employed, 
but  as  the  city  allowed  but  $10  per  sesssion  it  became  difficult  to  secure 
]>roper  lecturers.  On  account  of  our  city's  financial  condition,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  money  for  many  things  that  ought  to  be  provided.   Teach* 
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ers'  salaries  and  fuel  bills  are  the  ouly  items  not  affected  by  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  as  the  money  for  these  is  derived  from  the  State  fiimls. 

Our  preseut  uormal  school  meetiogs  are  more  in  the  nature  of  de- 
bates. The  session  is  opened  by  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Lord's  prayer  by  the  superintendent.  An  essay  is  then  read  by  one  of 
the  male  princi])als,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  been  using  some 
prize  essays  written  by  teachers  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco.  Tht 
reader  of  the  essay  then  briefly  states  his  own  views  and  is  foUowetl  hj 
the  other  two  male  principals, who  state  theirs;  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject by  any  of  the  teachers  who  may  choose  to  si)eak  then  follows.  Tb# 
superintendent  from  time  to  time  makes  such  comments  as  he  thinkg 
pro]>er,  and  addresses  have  been  made  by  the  president  and  members 
of  the  board.  These  discussions  have  awakened  considerable  interest 
and  have  been  reported  at  some  length  in  the  local  press.  It  seems  to 
be  about  the  best  we  can  do  without  regular  instructors. 

Elmira^  N.  Y. — It  is  the  practice  to  meet  six  to  eight  times  each  ye^r 
for  such  exercises  as  circumstances  may  demand.  While  we  have  no 
other  prescribed  meetings  of  teachers,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  princi]»al$ 
of  the  district  schools  to  hold  meetings  of  the  teachers  under  their 
supervision  at  times  varying  from  once  each  week  to  once  in  two  to 
libur  weeks.  These  meetings  are  informal.  It  has  not  been  the  custom 
in  this  city  to  hold  teachers'  meetings  except  as  stated.  Our  schools, 
except  the  high  school,  ini^lude  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar 
school  grades  and  are  in  charge  of  a  principal  who  has  supervision  of 
all  grades,  giving  to  each  principal  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  teachers 
under  his  charge,  the  superintendent  having  the  general  supervision  of 
the  whole.  Whatever  of  institute  work  we  have  in  our  schools  under 
this  system  is  made  continuous.  Our  principals  are  not  only  competent 
to  instruct  pupils,  but  the  teachers  also,  and,  having  the  work  con- 
stantly under  their  care  and  supervision,  are  prepared  to  give  the  as- 
sistant teacher  the  necessary  drill  and  instruction  for  the  work. 

Erie^  Pa, — The  teachers'  institute  in  a  city  employing  from  20  to  liOt 
teachers  should  be  organized  and  conducted  on  broad,  general  lines 
of  effort  that  especially  tend  to  develop  strength  and  breadth  of  char- 
acter in  the  members.  There  should  be  a  line  of  culture  calling  into 
earnest,  enthusiastic  cooperation  all  the  teachers,  from  the  wisest  and 
best  to  the  inexperienced,  timid  beginner.  In  onler  to  do  this,  educa- 
tional principles  should  hold  high  i)reference  over  the  technicalities 
of  mere  method.  Every  teacher  tinds  it  easy  to  be  interested  in  a  gen- 
eral principle,  but  dillicult  to  ex)nsider  a  special  method  for  a  particular 
step  in  a  certain  grade  in  which  he  is  not  practically  engaged.  The 
daily  work  of  teaching,  like  that  of  other  professions,  is  narrowing,  and 
it  should  be  the  chief  duty  of  the  institute  to  check  this  tendency  of 
the  labors  of  instruction,  and,  as  it  were,  compel  the  strong  to  grow 
stronger  and  the  weak  to  become  strong  as  men  and  women ;  for  our 
schools  suffer  more  from  the  want  of  stirring,  growing,  hopeful  men  and 
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women  than  from  anything  else.  The  man  or  woman  that  bears  un- 
mistakable signs  of  a  mild  decay,  although  clothed  in  successful  expe- 
rieuce  in  handling  the  minutise  of  the  best  methods,  will  soon  be  next  to 
soulless  in  the  school  room,  and  that  which  should  be  fresh,  upbuilding 
instruction  will  gradually  harden  into  lesson  grinding,  with  scarcely  a 
flavor  of  real  education  in  its  composition.  It  is  a  sad  but  truthful 
statement  that  there  are  many  veteran  teachers  who  have  become 
*^  withered  sticks,''  not  on  accouut  of  their  early  training  or  mental  set, 
bot  on  account  of  their  not  being  called  upon  to  tread  other  paths  than 
those  trodden  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  tasks. 

The  best  topics  for  general  growth  and  interest  in  an  institute  are 
those  that  concern  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  They  may  take  sev- 
eral forms:  important  current  events;  the  life,  character,  and  policy  of 
prominent  public  men;  leading  authors :  their  education,  works,  sty le^ 
teachings,  &c.  The  weakest  can  do  something  with  a  topic  of  this  kind, 
while  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  the  strongest.  As  an  illustration, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  general  topics  used  in  an  institute  of 
over  one  hundred  teachers,  embracing  those  who  had  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  university,  travel,  and  extensive  reading  and  those,  on 
the  other  extreme,  who  were  recent  graduates  of  the  high  school : 

Darwin:  (1)  Early  years;  (2)  education;  (3)  travels;  (4)  studies; 
(5)  publications;  (6)  theories. 

George  Eliot:  (1)  Life  at  home;  (2)  life  in  society;  (3)  writings, 
»tyle,  character,  individuality;  (4)  rank  as  a  writer. 

Carljie:  (1)  Family;  (2)  education;  (3)  marriage;  (4)  habits;  (5) 
author;  (6)  critic;  (7)  what  entitles  him  to  fame  ? 

In  the  same  institute  Lord  Beacousfield  and  Gladstone  were  both 
studied  in  a  similar  manner.  The  political  philosophy  of  these  men 
tbrmed  a  topic  broad  enough  for  the  best.  The  institute  was  so  con- 
ducted as  to  rely  on  the  younger  and  weaker  members  for  the  mere 
tiacts,  while  the  able  members  were  expected  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
above  the  fact  line  in  the  region  of  discussion,  opinion,  and  judgment. 
The  general  plan  of  management  was  based  on  the  following  outline  of 
work:  (1)  Educational  facts  and  principles;  (2)  important  current 
events;  (3)  science;  (4)  art;  (5)  language;  (6)  historical  biography. 

Dr.  Harris,  who  certainly  is  good  authority,  says  that  the  average 
teacher  ceases  to  improve  after  three  to  four  years'  experience.  If  this^ 
is  a  fact  there  must  be  a  cause  for  it  and  a  remedy,  for  as  a  rule  the 
young  teachers  come  from  the  very  brightest  class  of  our  young  people^ 
and,  if  they  become  mechanical,  treadmill  workers,  it  is  because  they  are 
bandied  like  machines. 

Teachers  should  be  known  in  the  community,  not  as  instructors  of 
the  young  merely,  but  as  men  and  women  who  can  take  a  creditable,  if 
not  a  commanding,  part  in  the  world's  public  work.  We  know  that 
such  is  not  usually  the  case.  It  need  not  be  that  the  teacher's  kingdom 
shall  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  school  room,  and  the  institwl)^^\l 
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directed  properly,  will  continue  to  widen  and  strengthen  the  teachec^ 
influence,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  the  commonity. 

The  above  is  not  mere  theory,  but  it  is  drawn  from  a  rich  firaitage  of 
experience,  running  through  a  number  of  years. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — The  principals  of  all  the  schools  covering  the  nine 
lower  grades  meet  the  superintendent  once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks, 
when  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  schools,  methods,  &c.,  are  thor- 
oughly examined  and  all  the  points  made  and  directions  given  by  each 
principal  to  the  teachers  under  her  charge  at  a  teachers'  meeting  in  her 
building,  where  criticisms  are  brought  down  closely  to  the  work  of  each 
teacher.  The  teachers  of  the  city  meet  in  sections,  at  the  central 
building,  for  instruction  in  the  special  studies,  each  study  being  under 
the  charge  of  the  special  teacher  of  that  study.  Our  experience  is  that 
this  is  better  than  the  ordinary  institute  work. 

FoTid  du  Lacj  Wis. — No  institute  is  held  in  this  place  for  city  teach. 
ers.  Every  alternate  Monday  evening  all  the  teachers  of  the  city  pub- 
lic schools  meet  for  two  hours'  work.  No  penalty  is  attached  for  noD- 
attendance  and  no  expense  is  incurred.  The  meeting  is  conducted  by 
the  superintendent,  who  usually  leads  in  the  discussion  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  policy,  administration,  and  discipline  of  schools.  Exer- 
cises are  also  conducted  by  teachers,  previously  assigned,  on'the  varioas 
branches  taught  in  the  schools.  A  committee  of  teachers  makes  a  pro- 
gram for  the  succeeding  meeting.  The  superintendent  talks  about 
such  matters — excellences  and  defects  in  school  work — as  the  daily 
visitation  of  schools  suggests.  Moreover,  he  takes  advantage  of  soch 
events  in  the  scientific  and  literary  world  as  he  thinks  will  aid  teachers 
in  their  work.  There  are  now  forty-three  (and  we  never  have  more  than 
fifty)  teachers,  so  that  it  has  not  seemed  best  to  separate  them  into  sec- 
tions. I  made  an  effort  some  years  ago  to  divide  the  teachers  into  sec- 
tions, thinking  that  the  work  of  teachers'  meetings  might  thus  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  several  grades ;  but  primary  teachers  objected.  They 
preferred  to  keep  alive  their  interest  in  knowledge  of  the  topics  taught 
in  higher  grades. 

Galesburg,  III, — The  tendency  in  city  schools  is  to  give  so  much  at- 
tention to  preparation  for  special  grade  work  that  the  culture  of  the 
teacher  is  forgotten  and  neglected.  Bcholastic  an^  professional  prepa- 
ration should  never  be  sei)arated.  The  teacher  should,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  enga^re  in  the  kind  of  work  he  demands  of  his  pupils.  The 
tendency,  I  think,  in  educational  matters  is  to  exalt  '^ normal  methods" 
at  the  expense  of  real  scholarship. 

Grand  liapids,  Mich, — We  hold  regular  monthly  teachers'  meetings, 
attended  by  all  the  teachers.  At  these  meetings  no  regular  instruction 
is  given.  When  necessary,  grade  meetings  are  called,  to  which  the 
tea(!her8  of  a  certain  grade  are  called.  These  meetings  are  held  for  pur- 
poses of  special  instruction. 
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Kansas  City^  Mo, — For  special  work,  teachers  should  meet  in  sections. 
The  exercises  should  be  partly  class  and  partly  a  discussion  of  methods. 
All  should  participate,  but  only  the  best  ought  to  conduct  exercises. 
Lecturers  and  constant  talkers  may  be  tolerated  occasionally,  but  their 
dinner  bell  speeches  chill  and  frost  bite  all  enthusiasm  in  the  teachers. 
All  sessions  should  be  working  sessions,  not  talking. 

Knoxville^  Tenn. — I  think  some  definite  plan  should  be  adopted  for 
holding  these  meetings  that  shall  make  them  interesting  to  teachers. 
Our  meetings  are  generally  heM'  on  Saturday,  and  our  teachers  feel  it 
is  requiring  too  much  of  them  to  attend  these  meetings  after  teaching 
all  the  week.. 

Lancaster y  Fa. — All  cities  should  provide  for  at  least  one  week's  in- 
struction annually,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  schools,  by  specialists, 
in  some  one  branch  especially  necessary  in  each  grade.  Thus  the  gram- 
mar school  teachers  might  profitably  devote  a  week's  work  to  industrial 
free  hand  drawing,  to  the  sciences,  or  some  other  branch ;  the  primary, 
to  object  lessons,  vocal  music,  &c. 

Such  instruction  should  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  city  so. 
perintendent  and  paid  for  by  the  city.  In  this  way  the  teachers  would 
grow  up  to  the  demands  made  on  them  from  year  to  year,  and  by  con- 
fining the  work  to  one  branch  under  a  well  qualified  teacher  consider- 
able progress  could  be  made. 

Lynn^  Mass. — These  institutes  are  termed  teachers'  meetings  by  us 
and  are  of  no  additional  expense  other  than  for  simple  apparatus  occa- 
sionally or  to  defray  car  fare  from  Boston  of  some  lecturer  once  in  six 
months. 

Our  work  is  done  by  practical  illustration  of  ways  and  means  by  ex- 
perienced and  successful  teachers  in  our  own  corps  or  by  the  superin- 
tendent. Subjects  taken  up  have  been :  Psychology  related  to  teach- 
ing, discipline^  organization,  and  management  of  schools ;  general  les- 
sons, to  induce  thought  and  expression;  methods  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, grammar  (language),  history,  drawing,  writing,  music,  &c.;  read- 
ing especially.  Each  meeting  may  be  termed  a  ^<  monthly  institute,"  of 
which  we  have  9  during  the  year. 

Teachers  are  usually  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance,  but  are 
*< excused"  upon  almost  any  pretext  by  "general  indulgence"  of  the 
school  committee. 

We  find  our  meeting  of  much  benefit  in  all  our  work,  particularly 
among  young  tyros  and  in  quickening  some  old  routine  teachers  who 
hold  positions  rather  than  fill  them. 

About  70  teachers  are  from  or  have  attended  normal  instruction, 
hence  appreciate  to  a  good  degree  all  means  of  improvement. 

Ma^xm^   Qa. — Our  normal  class  is  simply  indispensable.     All  the 
teachers  who  have  taught  in  our  schools,  with  a  single  exception,  have 
come  in  without  special  training  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  train  them  for  their  work.    This,  I  have  found,  can  be  bettor  ^<cyKv^\s^ 
14815— No.  2 5  ^•^ 
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normal  class  than  in  the  teacher's  class  room.  Here  and  there  throngh- 
out  the  State  we  have  a  normal  school  graduate  from  the  Peabody  Normal 
School  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  (one  in  our  city  public  schools),  but  generally 
the  first  special  training  is  received  by  the  teachers  of  our  city  graded 
public  schools  in  these  normal  classes,  composed  exclusively  of  public 
school  teachers. 

We  are  making  a  strong  pull  this  year,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
State  school  commissioner,  Dr.  Orr,  for  a  noynal  school  in  Greorgia,  and 
with  some  prospect  of  success.  '    • 

New  Haveuj  Conn. — I  do  not  believe  in  long  institutes.  All  teachers, 
old  and  young,  need  theoretical  instruction  which  shall  help  them  to 
grasp  principles,  and  this  instruction  should  be  given  a  little  at  a  time, 
so  that  it  can  be  digested  and  connected  with  daily  practice  in  the 
school  room.  A  few  points,  enforced  each  week  and  perhaps  illustrated 
with  a  class,  will  build  up  the  teaching  powers  of  those  who  have  DOt 
had  a  professional  training,  and  they  will  not  be  wearied  out  by  trying 
to  api)ly  a  crude  mass  of  theories,  many  of  which  are  more  brilliant 
than  practical.  The  attendance  at  such  meetings  should  be  volantaiy. 
There  should  be  such  a  tone  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  a  community 
as  will  inspire  teachers  with  an  honest  and  eager  desire  to  know  how 
to  work  with  the  least  waste  of  energy  and  with  the  best  promise  of 
success.  They  will  attend,  knowing  that  if  they  do  not  a  discriminat- 
ing board  will  soon  see  their  indifference  and  narrowness  and  in  all 
probability  dispense  with  their  services.  Such,  in  brief,  are  my  views. 
A  careful,  constant,  patient  working  out  of  the  great  principles  will  tell 
immensely  in  any  educational  community. 

Newarkj  K.  J. — During  the  last  three  months  of  the  senior  year  the 
seniors  are  instructed  in  pedagogics  and  other  kindred  subjects  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  With  this  prei)aration  they  begin  as  teach- 
ers quite  successfully.  Our  teachers  are  nearly  all  selected  from  our 
graduates,  for  the  public  schools. 

Northampton,  Mass, — I  would  say  that  we  usually  have  a  county  in- 
stitute held  two  days  in  May  and  another  in  the  fall,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  which  most  of  our 
teachers  attend.  They  are  held  in  different  towns  from  year  to  year. 
These  institutes  are  very  valuable,  as  they  present  the  most  improved 
methods  of  instruction  by  the  best  teaehers.  Our  city  schools  are  very 
nluch  scattered  and  the  facilities  for  travel  not  very  good  from  somesec- 
tioiM.  This  prevents  holding  institute  meetings  as  often  as  we  would 
like  to  hold  them. 

Portland,  Me, — In  one  school,  consisting  of  six  classes  or  grades,  1  to 
C  inclusive,  from  entrance  at  five  years,  we  appoint  10  young  women, 
generally  graduates  of  our  high  school,  two  for  each  room,  and  these, 
under  a  comi>etent  principal,  form  a  practice  or  training  class,  and  they 
give  the  instruction  in  these  classes  for  one  year.  These  young  women, 
having  previously  to  entering  this  class  passed  the  regular  examiaa- 
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tions  and  been  certificated  and  elected  as  other  teachers  and  being  under 
one-qnarter  the  pay  of  regular  teachers,  are  to  all  intents  subject  to  all 
the  responsibilities  and  rights  of  other  teachers,  except  they  are  re- 
quired to  observe  the  directions  of  their  principal  in  all  their  work  and 
are  to  prepare  for  and  receive  regular  instruction  one  hour  after  school 
in  the  afternoon  from  their  principal  and  others  in  didactics,  school 
economy,  &c. 

After  these  young  teachers  have  spent  a  year  in  this  way,  in  teach- 
ing under  good  inspection,  criticism,  and  instruction,  they  are  elected 
to  positions  where  they  have  the  entire  responsibility.  We  then  find 
them  admirably  prepared  for  their  work.    They  seldom  fail  to  give  us 

« 

good  satisfaction  as  teachers. 

Often  young  graduates  of  normal  schools  come  to  us  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  practical  work  in  this  practice  school.  The  previous  train- 
ing of  the  normal  school,  supplemented  by  a  year's  practice  under  an 
expert,  gives  them  great  superiority  over  untrained  teachers. 

FortUmd,  Oreg. — This  year  we  have  bad  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  teachers'  institutes  ever  held  in  this  city.  The  city  superin- 
tendent and  the  respective  principals  constitute  an  executive  commit- 
tee. The  l)oard  delegate  power  to  this  committee  to  prepare  all  pro- 
grams and  control  the  entire  work  of  the  institute.  The  committee 
prepare  a  special  program  for  each  institute  one  month  in  advance. 
The  superintendent  issues  a  circular  to  teachers  giving  the  program. 
No  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  decline  the  work  assigned. 

We  assign  miscellaneous  topics,  requiring  from  three  to  ten  minutes 
each,  to  the  total  amount  of  thirty  minutes.  Teachers  speak  extempo- 
raneously or  read  their  productions.  We  have  also  forty-five  minutes 
for  a  general  topic  This  pertains  to  school  work:  Beading,  writing, 
morals,  discipline,  &c. 

Providence^  R.  L — The  superintendent  examines  orally  the  first  class 
in  each  grade  of  schools  every  term  and  illustrates  and  explains  the 
method  of  teaching  to  be  pursued.  The  superintendent  has  very  fre- 
quent meetings  with  individual  teachers  at  his  office  for  personal  advice 
and  instruction.  .9 

Racine^  Ww.— 4n  the  contracts  with  all  teachers  there  is  a  clause  mak- 
ing attendance  d|)on  the  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes  obligatory, 
and  no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  securing  excellent  attendance.  At 
our  regular  Saturday  meetings  the  time  is  diWded  generally  about  as 
follows :  The  superintendent  occupies  the  first  hour  in  details  of  practi- 
cal school  work,  noting  complaints  and  suggesting  remedies,  answering 
questions,  suggesting  new  plans,  and  issuing  instructions  upon  all 
needed  school  work ;  the  second  hour  is  devoted  to  some  study  common 
to  all  the  schools,  illustrating  methods  of  instruction  and  explanation 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  &c.  During  the  past  year  we  have  devoted 
the  third  hour  to  a  critical  reading  and  study  of  Shakespeare,  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  under  the  tuition  of  Profeaaoi  ^^i^^<^^  oil  >^^ 
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high  school.  During  the  year  before  the  teachers  were  divided  into 
two  cla498es :  one  class  took  up  astronomy  under  the  saperintendent  and 
the  other  class  studied  natural  philosophy  under  Professor  Spragae. 
We  find  our  meetings  pleasant,  interesting,  and  indispensable  in  onr 
school  work. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— An  institute  of  all  our  teachers  is  held  regularly 
once  each  month.  Twice  each  month,  generally,  I  hold  "  grade  insti- 
tutes,'' which  all  teacheps  in  a  particular  grade  are  required  to  attend. 
At  the  general  institutes,  in  addition  to  some  practical  talk  on  methods 
by  some  experienced  teacher,  we  have  many  in  and  about  oar  city,  as 
we  have  here  a  university  and  theological  seminary  and  near  ns  two 
State  normal  schools.  I  give  a  ^<  running  commentary  "  upon  notes  made 
in  the  various  school  rooms  visited  during  the  month,  both  by  way  of 
adverse  criticism  and  commendation.  These  talks  I  aim  to  make  thor- 
oughly practical  and  cover  both  management  or  discipline  and  methods. 

The  "grade  institutes"  I  conduct  myself,  giving  instruction  to  the 
teachers  in  methods  particularly  adapted  to  their  work.  Taking  up  each 
subject  in  its  order  they  are  required  to  teach,  opportunity  is  given 
teachers  to  ask  questions }  and  a  free  discussion  is  not  only  allowed 
but  encouraged  upon  pertinent  topics.  These  exercises  are  varied  by 
"  class  exercises,"  in  which  some  skilful  teacher  is  required  to  bring  her 
class  to  the  institute  and  illustrate  her  method  in  conducting  a  partic- 
ular recitation.  The  length  of  time  for  each  institute  is  about  two 
hours. 

Syracuse,  N,  Y. — In  cities  where  graduates  of  the  home  schools  must, 
more  or  less,  be  employed  as  teachers,  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  train- 
ing schools  should  be  organized,  where  those  desiring  to  teach  can  re- 
ceive sufficient  professional  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  work 
of  instruction  with  some  appreciation  of  its  responsibilities  and  the  dis- 
astrous results  if  this  is  poorly  or  improperly  done. 

The  best  teachers  and  those  most  successful  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  such  school.  Sufficient  time  should  be  given  to  this  work  to 
enable  the  persons  entering  it  to  get  clear  and  comprehensive  insight 
into  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  mental  processes  by  which  children  learn, 
the  best  methods  of  presenting  to  the  mind  what  is  to  be  learned,  and 
the  condition  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest 
benefit. 

Such  results  can  only  come  from  a  thoroughly  organized  plan  of  work, 
w^hich  should  include  thorough  instruction  from  competent  teachers  in 
theory,  and  be  followed  by  practice  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching, 
under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  com- 
petent and  skilled  teachers  in  the  several  branches  which  are  expected 
to  be  taught. 

It  seems  to  me  that  school  authorities,  especially  in  the  larger  towns, 
should  provide  means  and  institute  measures  for  furnishing  such  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  for  the  elevation  of  the  schools  over  which  they  have 
tihe  guardianship. 

Topehiy  £an«.^  Beginning  with  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening 
of  schools  for  the  year,  we  hold  a  general  teachers'  meeting,  on  which 
1^  teachers  are  expected  to  attend. 

At  each  general  meeting  the  past  year  a  paper  on  American  history 
or  literature  has  been  read,  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  physiology 
and  school  management,  and  the  teachers  have  discussed  and  answered 
such  questions  as  a  committee  appointed  and  reporting  at  the  previous 
meeting  have  prepared.  Object  of  general  meetings,  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  general  interest  and  to  prevent  the  teachers  becoming  fixed  in 
narrow  views. 

For  special  work  the  corps  of  teachers  is  divided  into  three  sections: 
teachers  of  first  and  second  grades  constitute  the  first  section,  third 
and  fourth  the  second  section,  and  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grade  teach- 
ers constitute  the  third  section.  The  meetings  of  the  sections  consider 
only  school  work.  These  meetings  are  not  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
general  meeting. 

A  teacher  who  is  absent  or  tardy  at  a  meeting  suffers  the  same  pen- 
alties as  though  she  were  absent  or  tardy  at  school.  The  superintend- 
ent has  entire  control  of  teachers'  meetings.  There  is  no  expense. 
General  meetings  are  held  every  four  weeks  of  school. 

UUo€^  y.  T. — Our  teachers  are  mostiy  graduates  of  the  TJtica  Acad- 
emy and  have  passed  through  the  several  grades  of  our  schools  as 
pupils;  hence  they  have  a  knowledge  of  teaching  in  all  grades  before 
graduating  and  get  special  instruction  at  our  teachers'  meetings,  held 
monthly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PEABODY  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  SOUTHEEBT  STATES. 

A  ver^'  interesting  feature  of  the  new  edacation  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union  is  the  connection  between  every  wise  effort  for  the 
spread  of  popular  intelligence  and  the  Peabody  fund.  Dr.  Barnas 
Sears,  the  first  secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Gurry,  his  wise  successor, 
have  done  so  much  to  associate  their  names  forever  with  this  high  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  former  slave  States  that  they  need  little  com- 
mendation here;  yet  their  wisdom,  insight,  methods,  and  spirit  are 
such  admirable  examples  for  imitation  in  the  future  di8X)en8ing  of  such 
help  to  struggling  communities  that  a  word  on  the  topic  in  this  plaee 
is  both  appropriate  and  unavoidable. 

One  of  the  wisest  things  about  the  administration  of  the  fbnd  has 
been  the  cooperation  its  officers  have  always  shown  with  th^  best  men 
and  the  best  enterprises  related  to  public  school  work.  Where  an  im- 
petus was  needed,  where  a  struggle  was  too  exhausting,  help,  and  in- 
telligent help,  has  been  given.  This  statement,  true  in  many  respects, 
is  specially  true  about  the  training  of  teachers.  The  general  but  ut- 
terly dangerous  notion  that  any  person  without  natural  aptitude  or 
special  training  for  the  work  can  teach  children,  has  been  a  permanent 
misfortune  to  many  parts  of  this  country,  and  to  no  part  so  utterly 
damaging  as  to  the  Southern  States  since  the  war,  for  there  the  situa- 
tion required  at  once  thousands  of  well  qualified  but  self  sacrificing 
teachers,  and  the  supply  of  such  was  almost  entirely  lacking.  Those 
States  knew  little  about  the  modern  methods  and  appliances  of  modem 
teaching  and  never  had  instituted  public  agencies  for  the  communica- 
tion of  such  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  men  and  women  who  had  been 
forced  or  tempted  to  assume  the  duties  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

A. — Peabody  Institutes  in  South  Carolina. 

Among  many  wise  and  prescient  educators  engaged  in  the  work  of 
reforming  the  South  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  Superin- 
tendent (afterwards  governor)  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  conspicuous  for  practical  sagacity  and  ceaseless  industry.  Becom- 
ing  assured  that  his  State  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  its  people  and 
its  teachers  would  appreciate  a  well  considered  attempt  to  improve  the 
pedagogic  qualifications  of  its  public  instructors,  he,  with  the  ready 
help  and  solid  indorsement  of  Dr.  Sears,  began  teachers'  institutes  in 
South  Carolina  in  1880.    The  reports  quoted  hereafter  in  this  chapter 
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show  what  was  done ;  but  only  sagacity  and  caution  equal  to  theirs  can 
know  or  express  what  dangers  they  escaped  and  what  mistakes  they 
avoided.  The  two  objects  steadily  kept  in  view  were  to  instruct  a  large 
number  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  State  in  the  practical  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  to  cultivate,  within  and  outside  the  teaching 
profession,  a  widespread  desire  for  the  longer  and  more  perfect  disci- 
pline of  a  normal  school. 

The  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  the  late  Dr.  Sears,  agreed 
to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  superintendent  tl,iOO,  to  be  used 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes.  But  three  plans 
could  be  suggested  by  which  the  money  could  be  expended  so  as  to 
benefit  the  teachers :  The  first  was  to  hold  institutes  in  M  the  counties 
of  the  State ;  the  second,  to  hold  an  institute  in  each  of  the  five  con- 
gressional districts ;  and  the  third,  to  hold  one  institute  for  the  State 
at  some  point  that  would  be  readily  accessible  and  that  would  also  be 
attractive  to  teachers  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

One  can  now  understandingly  read  the  detailed  reports  made  to  Su- 
perintendent Thompson  by  Professor  Soldau  of  two  sessions  and  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  of  one  session  spent  in  this  work.  Mr.  Soldan  devoted 
himself  to  the  institutes  for  white  teachers;  Mr.  Montgomery  worked 
among  the  colored  teachers.  The  documents,  with  unimportant  omis- 
sions, are  reprinted  from  recent  annual  reports  of  the  South  Carolina 
public  schools: 

I.— REPORT  OF  THE  FIRST  NORMAL    INSTITUTE    OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

By  Prof.  L.  F.  Soldan,  of  St,  Louis,  Mo,,  Principal. 

lu  sabmitting  this  report  to  you,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  report  of  work  done 
by  me,  bat  a  report  of  the  proceedings  and  character  of  the  institute.  The  remark- 
able success  achieved  by  the  institute  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  efforts  of  the 
State  superintendent,  with  whom  the  idea  of  the  institute,  its  organization,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  teachers,  even  the  procuring  of  the  necessary  funds,  originated ;  to  the 
support  of  the  Peabody  fund,  through  its  late  agent,  the  lamented  Dr.  Sears ;  to  my 
able  colaborers,  Messrs.  Archer,  Riemann,  Davis,  Joynes,  and  Peete;  to  the  earnestness 
and  good  tact  of  the  teachers  attending  the  institute  as  students,  and  the  never  fail- 
ing encouragement  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  citizens  of  Spartanburg. 

I  have  prefaced  my  report  by  this  explanation  because  it  shows  the  object  which 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  first  normal  institute  of  the  St>ate  of  South  Carolina. 

While  it  was  expected,  of  course,  that  the  organization  of  a  school  of  this  kind 
would  be  as' difficult  as  the  beginning  of  any  important  enterprise,  and,  like  all  things 
that  are  worth  an  effort,  be  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  it  was  thought  possible  to 
achieve  some  progress  in  the  following  respects : 

(1)  In  the  improvement  of  teachers,  by  the  impulse  which  the  exchange  of  opinions 
among  professional  people  brings  about,  by  the  encouragement  they  receive  when 
they  see  that  their  methods  of  teaching  and  of  disciplining  a  school  are  correct  and 
have  been  adopted  by  others ;  they  learn  what  ways  and  means  talented  teachers  are 
naing  to  overcome  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  every  school  room.  In 
normal  iostitatea,  the  teachers  gain  information,  both  general  and  professional,  and 
receiye  impolMs  hi  the  direction  of  inteUectual  work  which  will  follow  them  into  life. 
This  will  not  only  improve  their  own  minds,  but  will  also  make  them  better  t^%^\i«i:%\ 
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for  be  who  is  a  student,  besides  being  a  teacher,  can  sympathise  better  with  children 
in  their  attempts  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  he  can  realiase  more  folly  the  difficultiet 
with  which  they  meet ;  he  will  be  more  skilful  in  pointing  oat  ways  in  which  tbeae 
difficulties  may  be  overcome. 

(2)  In  the  improvement  of  educational  work  in  general  throughoat  the  State,  by 
strengthening  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  continued  improvement  and  progressive 
work  in  all  the  school^  If  but  one  teacher  in  a  district  attends  a  normal  institute 
and  returns  to  his  home  with  some  better  ideas  and  with  the  ambition  to  apply  them 
practically,  and  thereby  improves  his  own  school,  public  opinion  will  compel  other 
teachers  in  that  district  to  imitate  his  example,  and  thus,  through  him,  the  normal 
institute  will  affect  others  and  be  of  widespread  beneficial  influence ;  the  attention 
of  all  teachers,  no  matter  whether  they  attended  the  institute  or  not,  is  drawn  towards 
it,  and  the  educational  work  everywhere  in  the  State  will  be  carried  on  with  new 
vigor.  In  the  discussions  to  which  the  normal  institutes  give  rise,  the  odacationil 
interests  of  the  whole  State  are  apt  to  be  considered  and  remedies  for  defects  are 
sought  and  found. 

(3)  In  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  Normal  school  institutes  are  mesne, 
not  ends.  They  are  maintained  because  they  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  common 
schools,  for  they  are  the  means  of  improving  the  common  school  teachers.  There  are 
three  ways  possible  in  which  professional  improvement  can  be  brought  abont :  (a) 
By  the  thorough  review  of  the  common  school  studies,  thus  refireshing  the  minds  of 
the  teachers  on  these  subjects,  correcting  possible  misapprehensions,  and  dwelling  od 
those  modifications  which  the  progress  of  science  has  brought  abput ;  (b)  by  pointing 
out  better  methods  of  iDstructiou,  and  discussing  tliose  humane  and  efficient  methods 
of  discipline  which  further  the  political  objects  of  the  State  by  educating  good  and 
intelligent  citizens  and  by  counteracting  crime ;  (o)  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  State  towards  educational  improvement,  by  enlisting  their  sympathies, 
and  showing  them  the  direct  advantage  of  education,  thus  gaining  their  active  co- 
operation. To  sum  up«  the  objects  of  the  normal  institute  were  the  improvement 
of  the  teachers,  the  animation  of  educational  work,  the  improvements  of  schools  in 
regard  to  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  the  direction  of  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Plan  of  the  luor/;.— Since  the  attendance  was  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  it  ijecame  evident  that  the  only  feasible  plan  to  make  the  institute  a  suc- 
cess in  regaixl  to  attendance  was  to  make  its  proceedings  interesting  in  the  first 
place  and  valuable  to  each  teacher  in  the  second.  Neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
by  itself  would  have  boon  sufficient.  Without  interest  the  work  would  have  failed 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  students  and  would  not  have  attracted  them  and  se- 
cured their  continued  presence.  Without  making  instruction  valuable,  the  institute 
would  have  been  merely  a  kind  of  public  entertainment,  for  which  earnest  teachers 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  and  to  leave  their  school 
work. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  as  regards  its  spirit  and  tone,  was  intended  to  be  this:  It 
should  be  practical  in  its  character,  rather  than  literary  or  scientific.  Those  things 
in  particular  should  be  taught  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  in  the 
country  or  city  school,  and  which,  if  the  teacher  avails  himself  of  the  suggestions 
made,  would  surely  improve  the  work  in  his  own  school  and  make  the  instruction 
which  he  imparts  more  efficient.  The  principal  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
therefore,  w}is  to  be  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches, 
namely,  rearliiig,  arithmetic,  grammar,  &c.  The  institute  should  furthermore  lead 
the  teacher  to  an  appreciation  of  the  philosophical  principles  on  which  good  methods 
of  teaching  rest.  Uence,  the  main  feature  of  the  program  was  the  study  of  the 
science  of  education.  It  included  also  a  general  explanation  of  the  characteristics  of 
child  nature,  which  must  be  understood  by  the  teacher  if  he  wishes  to  teach  well  and 
knowingly.    The  scope  of  the  philosophy  of  edaoation  is  wide  enough  to  giye  woric 
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for  thought  and  reflection  even  to  the  deepest  mind.  The  presentation  of  this  philos- 
ophy, however,  to  an  audience  not  composed  of  specialists,  must,  of  course,  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  popular  and  interesting  in  tone,  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  understanding 
of  the  novice  in  teaching  as  w^ell  as  to  the  teacher  of  the  highest  grade.  While  the 
preceding  was  the  outline  laid  down  for  the  regular  course,  another  reasonable  de- 
mand had  to  be  met  in  some  way  or  other  that  was  not  provided  for  in  the  plan. 
There  were  many  teachers  eager  not  only  to  obtain  professional  knowledge  but  also 
desirous  of  improving  the  opportunity  by  obtaining  general  information  in  science 
and  literature.  It  was  necessary  to  arrange  extra  courses  for  them,  so  that  the  strong- 
est among  the  students,  as  well  as  the  weaker  ones,  should  find  opportunities  to  do 
the  kind  of  work  they  needed  most.  These  were  the  chief  features  of  the  work  as 
planned  ;  that  it  was  a  correct  estimate  of  what  the  teachers  required  became  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  att-endance  of  the  institute  increased  steadily.  It  was 
better  attended  during  the  third  week  than  during  the  first.  When  an  opportunity 
for  study  out  of  the  regular  school  hours  was  offered,  it  was  expected  that  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  students  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  so  many  applied  for 
admission  that  the  room  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all,  and  several 
classes  had  to  be  formed  instead  of  one. 

Opening  of  the  institute. — The  institute  was  opened  on  the  3d  of  August  in  the  chapel 
of  Wofford  College,  at  Spartanburg,  with  apprbpriate  exercises  and  addresses,  in  the 
presence  of  about  a  hundred  citizens  and  teachers.  It  was  evident  from  this  beginning 
that  the  original  estimate  of  attendance  had  been  too  low,  and  that  with  the  small 
number  of  teachers  constituting  the  faculty  the  greatest  energy  was  necessary  to  or- 
ganize and  keep  up  the  institute.  A  division  of  the  students  into  two  and  later 
into  three  and  four  classes  was  effected. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  morning  session  of  the  institute  the  object  of  it  was  set 
forth  and  some  stress  was  laid  on  the  following  points:  The  chief  aim  of  normal  in- 
stitutes is  to  eduoate  efficient  teachers.  Teaching  as  a  profession  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  the  studies  that  are  to  be  taught.  Both  general  and  professional  knowl- 
edge are  required.  To  know  a  thing  and  to  know  how  to  impart  this  knowledge  to 
another  are  very  different  things.  The  special  work  consists  in  pointing  out  the  best 
ways  of  imparting  knowledge  to  children.  Rational  teaching  does  not  mean  to  make 
the  pupils  commit  things  to  memory  mechanically,  but  to  make  each  lesson  a  lesson 
of  thought  and  culture.  It  is  the  object  of  this  institute  to  show  how  to  do  this. 
Teaching  should  aim  at  humanizing  the  pupils,  at  making  them  good  men  and  women. 
The  teachers  meeting  at  this  institute  will  do  good  work  for  their  pupils  by  doing 
good  work  for  themselves.  The  teacher  should  be  a  student  in  order  to  be  able  to* 
sympathize  with  the  pupil  in  his  struggle  for  knowledge ;  he  should  not  be  a  task- 
master simply,  but  the  child's  helping  friend.  To  any  one  who  has  this  high  opinion 
of  his  vocation  there  is  no  higher  title  than  that  which  adorns  the  grave  of  Agassiz: 
"Teacher." 

The  proper  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  is  some  natural  aptitude  in  the  first 
place,  which  no  training  can  give ;  a  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  that  are  to 
be  taught ;  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching,  based  on  a  fair  idea  of  the  laws  of  the 
mental  and  moral  development  of  the  child.  It  is  the  object  of  normal  institutes  to 
give  instruction  in  these  directions.  Any  person  can  crowd  facts  into  the  memory  by 
mechanical  repetition.  How  long  they  will  stay  and  what  good  they  will  do  is  an- 
other question.  Instruction  and  education  are  not  synonymous  terms.  Instruction 
puts  new  facts  into  the  mind ;  education  trains  the  faculties  that  are  there  already. 
Good  teaching  sees  to  it  that  the  child's  thinking  powers  and  his  faculties  are  devel- 
oped by  his  lessons. 

Regular  normal  schools  have  a  course  of  instruction  which  extends  over  several 
vears.  If  so  much  is  required  to  educate  a  teacher  thoroughly,  what  then  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  short  time  of  four  weeks,  which  is  the  space  allotted  to  this  insti- 
tate  f    Perhaps  an  Ulastration  will  answer  the  question.    A  traveller  may  be  told  by 
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the  gaide,  when  he  yisits  one  of  the  art  mosenms  of  the  Old  World,  that  it  would  tab 
years  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  treasores  there  stored  away.  This  mmy  be  tne 
enough.  But  should  this  deter  any  one  fix>m  visiting  the  mnaeam  for  a  day,  if  thii 
is  all  the  time  at  his  command  f  A  single  visit  is  enough  to  carry  away  imprevioH 
which  may  never  be  lost  again  and  which  will  make  his  life  better  and  rieher.  He 
may  carry  away  with  him,  in  his  recollection,  a  never  failing  source  of  inspiration  and 
delight.  In  a  similar  way  a  teacher  attending  the  normal  instltate,  even  if  only  for 
a  short  time,  will  obtain  inspirations  that  benefit  him  in  his  practical  work.  The 
doors  leading  into  science  and  arts  will  be  thrown  open  to  him,  and  while  there  maj 
not  be  time  to  enter  into  every  one,  he  will  know  in  fhtnre  where  to  iind  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  teacher's  duties  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities  for  self  improve- 
ment ;  another  illustration  will  explain  this.  Some  of  the  geographical  maps  which 
we  see  at  times  are  perfect  works  of  art.  It  is  said  that  four  years'  work  is  reqaired  to 
engrave  the  plate  for  one  of  them.  For  four  years  the  engraver  bends  over  his  work, 
day  after  day,  seeking  to  make  each  line  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  gives  it 
this  careful  preparation  because  he  knows  that  each  mistake,  each  blemish,  will  ap- 
pear in  every  impression  that  is  taken  from  the  plate,  and  thus  will  be  moltiplied  a 
thousand  fold.  In  a  similar  way  the  soul  of  the  teacher  is  multiplied  in  his  pupils. 
They  are  taught  by  his  example  as  much  as  by  his  words ;  and  thus  whatever  care 
he  bestows  upon  the  education  of  himself  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  his  pupils. 

Go  the  second  morning  the  work  of  the  institute  began.  The  morning  session 
lasted  from  9|  to  12|  o*clock,  supplemented  by  incidental  morning  lessons  before  the 
oi>ening,  afternoon  classes  and  lectures,  and  evening  lectures. 

The  course  of  study. — The  faculty  of  the  institute  divided  the  work  among  themselvee 
in  the  following  way :  Methods  of  teaching  grammar,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Archer;  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  Mr.  R.  Means  Davis,  methods  of  teaching  geography,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Riemann :  methods  of  teaching  singing,  Mr.  A.  T.  Peete ;  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  by  the  priueipal ;  science  of  education,  by  the  principal.' 

Arithmetic, —  Sanford's  Higher  Arithmetic  was  studied  with  special  reference  to  finso- 
tioiis.  The  classes  were  much  interested  in  the  work  and  appreciated  its  thorough 
natun\ 

Grammar, — The  topics  tri*ated  were:  (1)  Grammatical  analysis:  (2)  clausal,  phrasal, 
and  verl>al  syntax.  Xo  special  text  book  was  nsed,  but  the  discussion  of  nice  gram- 
matical point«  formed  the  subject  of  study.  The  work  in  this  department  was  veiy 
animated,  giving  rise  to  discussions  that  did  not  «'nd  with  the  lesson. 

Kntjlish  languaffe, —  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  deiiveivd,  be- 
sides the  public  lectures  to  l>e  mentioned  further  on.  a  series  of  class  room  lectoresof 
such  j;reat  scholarshii*  and  richness  that  no  report  can  do  justice'  to  them.  Although 
Pn»ft*ss*^r  Joynes  w.is  but  for  two  wet'ks  connecttnl  with  the  institute,  his  work  be- 
U>n«;ed  to  the  most  valuable  that  was  done.  He  showed  to  the  students  the  rise  and 
proj:rfss  of  the  English  tongue  and  iivfaYttsiHl  all  with  the  high  rank  it  occupies 
among  the  languages  of  the  earth.  For  the  teachers  his  leasons  were  especially  vala- 
al»Ii>.  iKH-ause  they  showed  that  in  all  grammatical  questions  the  highest  arbiter  is 
common  sens**  aial  the  result  of  that  great  science  of  our  times,  modem  philolo|^. 

The  following  is  a  kind  of  table  of  content*  of  some  of  these  lectures,  showing  how 
extensive  was  the  ground  covered  .ind  how  logical  and  syst^^matic  the  airangement: 

NORMAL  IXSTITl'TE   LKCTfRES. 

En<jli*h  grammar,  the  noun  {frith  rrference  to  historji,  andlogy^  as<f  CHuUjfsis). 
NoTi:. — Definition,  classitication.  derivation.  Ac,  must  be  omitted  fW»mwsnt  of  time. 

Grammatical  forms  of  ikt  noun, 

1.  yumher. — Remark:  Simplicitv  of  numl»er  —  forms  in  English*  contrasted  with 
other  Languages :  disappearance  of  old  forms— Why! 

^  I  ^  Kegnlar  form :  Plural  in  s :  its  origin  by  compromise  of  diverse  forms;  its  modi- 
fication: 

(a)  Euphonic  in  sound  only,  as  cats,  ships,  bricks,  dogs,  tubs,  toads,  aeoording  to 
qoMJity  af&UMl  letter. 
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(h)  Orthographic  in  spelling  also:  (a)  By  orfj^anio  necessity  («  soands  incompatible), 
as  gases,  foxes,  dishes,  chorcnes.  (&)  To  preserve  correct  sound,  as  neeroes,  cargoes, 
potatoes,  dsc,  except  roreign  words,  as  quartos,  octavos,  pianos,  &c.  (o)  From  earlier 
forms  (explained  historically),  as  ladies,  wives,  thieves,  &c. 

(2)  Irregular  forms ;  their  limited  nomber.  Whyf  1.  Primary  or  original :  (a)  Old 
EDglish,  of  Grerman  origin,  as*  men,  teeth,  mice  (internal  vowel  change),  oxen  (old 
declension  now  obsolete),  (b)  Foreign  forms  of  various  origins,  as  axes,  data,  neb- 
nlflB,  radii  (Latin),  phenomena  (Greek),  cherubim  (Hebrew),  beaux,  Messieurs  (French), 
banditti  (Italian),  &,e,  Ji,  Secondary  or  developed  (in  growth  of  language) :  (a)  >fixed 
forms,  old  (irregular)  and  new  (regular)  processes  combined  in  the  same  word,  as 
cbick-en-s,  child-er-en,  brether-en.  (&)  Double  forms,  old  aud  new  processes  distinct 
in  different  words  of  diverse  use,  as  brethren,  dice,  media,  indices,  cherubim,  brothers, 
dies,  mediums,  indexes,  cherubs,  &,c.  Such  forms  are  called  paronyms.  The  law  of 
paronyms,  stat-ed  and  illustrated.  3.  Plurals  with  singular  forms,  as  sheep,  deer,  can- 
non. These  forms  are  really  collectives  used  as  plurals,  yet  they  show  that  the  plural 
may  be  expressed  without  form.  4.  Plural  forms,  singular :  Mathematics,  politics, 
physics,  &c.  These  forms  have  lost  their  plural  power.  Why  T  (5)  Apparent  plurals, 
which  have  become  plural  from  analogy  of  form,  as  alms,  riches,  &c.  6.  Plurals  from 
adjectives,  as  bitters,  greens,  dec,  which  have  become  nouns.  7.  Compound  plurals: 
(a)  Vary  the  principal  part ;  fathers-in-law;  goose-quills.  (&)  Vary  both  parts:  men- 
servants,  (o)  Transfer  to  last  part  by  analogy  of  usage :  major-generals,  judge-advo- 
cates, spoonfuls,    (d)  Misses  Clark  or  Miss  Clarks. 

II.  Cftnder, — Its  definition,  as  of  words,  not  of  objects;  a  grammatical,  not  a  natural 
distinction.  Founded  on  the  idea  of  sex,  but  not  always  limited  to  ir.  Gander  ofren 
purely  formal;  sometimes  even  contradicts  sex  relations.  Illustrations.  Difficul- 
ties of  gender,  in  difierent  languages ;  none  in  English. 

(1)  Grammatical  (formal)  gender  of  words  as  such,  without  regard  to  sex,  no  longer 
exists  in  English;  has  disappeared.  Existed  formerly  in  both  nouns  and  adjectives. 
Illustrations  of  effete  forms  of  gender:  vix-en,  spin-ster,  huck-ster.  Also  of  mixed 
(secondary)  forms:  singer  song-ster,  song  str-ess. 

(2)  Logical  (natural)  gender  of  nouns  according  to  meaning  is  retained  in  Eng- 
lish. Expressed:  1st.  by  different  words;  no  grammatical  relation.  2d,  by  com- 
pounds, few  and  rude — Saxon;  showing  what?  3d,  by  derivatives,  usually,  -ess 
( French, -ice ;  Latin,  -ix).  Hence,  restricted  to  Latin  or  French  derivatives  only.  Its 
use  not  to  be  extended  even  in  these.    Why  f 

(3)  Rhetorical  (personified)  gender — by  voluntary  personification — conscious  ele- 
vation of  style.    Economy  of  grammatical  form,  with  increase  of  reserved  power. 

Note. — Simplicity,  truthfulness,  suggestiveness.     Lessor  gainf 

III.  Case. — fta  definition,  form,  or  relation  f  This  should  determine  the  treatment. 
In  form,  most  English  nouns  have  no  case;  others,  only  one  (the  possessive).  In 
relation,  case  depends  in  English  mainly  upon  position  or  emphasis.     Illustrated. 

Pronouns  have  case-form  more  largely  than  nouns.     Why  f 

Possessive  case-form  restricted  to  persons  and  living  things.  Why  f  Or  personi- 
fied nouns — rhetorical  possessive.  Illustrations.  In  other  nouns,  position  only,  or 
use  of  preposition.  Double  forms  of  possessive  are  combined  in  idioms  like  :  A  book 
of  John's.  A  portrait  of  my  friend's.  This  heart  of  mine,  &c.  (Analagous  to  word 
forms,  like  chick-en-s,  song-str-ess,  &c.) 

Case  forms  have  largely  disappeared  in  English.  Thus  many  constructions  once 
clear  are  now  obscured  or  idiomatic.  Also  the  term  object  is  ambiguous  in  grammar. 
Illustrate.  The  grammatical  object  (of  thought)  not  limited  to  physical  object  (of 
action).  The  distinction  illustrated.  This  makes  clear  many  disputeid  idioms  by  only 
giving  to  the  term  object  its  proper  logical  extension.     Illustrations. 

IV.  Ptr8on, — Has  no  form  m  the  noun ;  is  therefore  not  a  grammatical  element  of 
the  noun. 

This  syllabus  gives  only  the  outline  of  topics  used  by  Professor  Joynes  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  the  gi-owth  aud  development  of  grammatical  and  structural  forms  in 
language,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  his  more  elaborate  lectures  in  the  opera 
house.  They  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  fully  understood  out  of  their  connection  with 
the  lectures  which  they  were  designed  to  illustrate.  The  main  object  of  the  lecturer 
was  to  show  the  presence  of  law  in  all  the  parts  of  language,  and  especially  to  illus- 
trate the  value  of  the  historical  study  of  language,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  present.  With  this  view,  he  dwelt 
e8X>ecially  upon  the  so  called  irregularities  of  form,  choosing  the  noun  as  the  simplest 
part  of  speech  for  his  purposes.  His  effort  was  to  exhibit  to  teachers  the  historical 
and  philosophical  foondation  of  grammar  and  to  increase  their  interest  and  success 
in  the  teaching  of  English  by  suggesting  to  them  higher  views  of  the  true  dignity  of 
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grammatical  science  and  by  leading  them  to  larger  stady  of  the  history  and  growth 
of  the  language. 

Geography. — ^The  work  token  ap  by  the  classes  in  geography  was  the  practical 
study  of  map  drawing,  and  the  results  achieved  there  were  very  remarkable.  The 
aim  was  to  show  how  map  drawing  should  be  taught,  and  included  the  neceesaiy 
practice  iu  the  use  of  construction  lines  and  the  manipulation  of  the  materials  used  \ 
in  drawing  and  coloring.  The  map  of  North  America  was  the  one  in  oonDection  with 
which  this  instruction  was  given.  The  plan  of  the  work  in  this  study  was  entirely 
Mr.  Riemann's. 

Singing, — Instruction  in  singing  consisted  almost  entirely  of  vocal  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  morning  sessions  and  in  incidental  explanations.  Loomis's  Steps  in 
Music  were  used,  together  with  written  exercises. 

Beading. — In  an  introductory  lecture  the  importance  of  this  study  was  set  forth. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  lecture:  Reading  trains  the  mind; 
it  offers  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  it  is  a  never  failing  source  of  pleasure; 
it  gives  a  better  knowledge  of  language  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
Language,  however,  is  the  surest  means  of  cultivating  thought;  in  it  alone  thought 
can  become  strong  and  develop  its  power.  Language  stands  in  a  certain  ratio  to  in- 
tellectual strength.  The  child  has  a  vocabulary  of  perhaps  300  words ;  Shakespeare 
had  one  of  15,000.  Reading  is  the  gateway  to  mental  wealth;  through  it  the  human 
being  arrives  at  more  perfect  language,  and  mediately  at  more  perfect  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  will. 

The  practical  methods  of  teaching  reading  to  children  formed  the  subject  of  other 
lectures.  Three  processes  were  recognized  in  teaching  it.  There  is  the  mechanictl 
element,  which  is  the  teaching  of  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  characters;  then 
there  is  the  logical  element,  which  deals  with  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  reading 
lesson ;  and,  lastly,  the  otsthetic  element,  which  requires  good  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion iu  reading.  At  a  later  time  of  the  course,  applied  methods  of  teaching  reading 
were  taken  up  by  the  institute.  Among  the  methods  considered  were  the  alphabetic 
or  A  B  C  method,  which  begins  instruction  by  teaching  the  names  of  the  letters;  the 
word  method,  which  considers  the  whole  wonl  together  as  a  kind  of  word  picture; 
and  the  ho  called  phonic  and  phonetic  methods.  The  former  of  these  two  uses  the 
ordinary  type  in  teaching  reading,  beginning  with  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  while 
the  latter  teaches  the  sounds  from  phonetic  type.  The  relative  advantages  of  all 
these  methods  were  counidered  and  their  application  in  the  class  room  shown.  The 
greater  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  practical  drill,  showing  how  the  reading  books 
used  in  the  Hchools  of  the  State  may  be  used  to  host  advantage.  The  series  consid- 
ered were  Walker,  Evans  &-  Cogswell's  Readers  and  Appleton's  series.  It  was  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  the  students  that  mere  mechanical  instruction  in  reading 
is  not  sufficient,  that  the  contents  of  the  pieces  should  be  made  serviceable  to  train 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  children. 

Another  scries  of  lessons  was  given  on  the  subject  of  teaching  grammar  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lesson.  Reading  is  the  principal  means  of  cnltivating 
language.  Hence  the  child's  reader  should  be  made  the  basis  for  granmiatical  in- 
struction. The  way  in  which  the  reading  book  might  be  ntilized  for  such  purpose 
was  <lemonstrated  practically.  The  general  drift  of  the  lessons  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing report,  written  by  one  of  the  students  and  published  in  some  of  the  papers 
of  the  State  (Charleston  Newsand  Courier,  August 21,  Southern  Educational  Monthly, 
September,  ld80),  of  which  report  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  extensive  use  in 
the  following  pages,  with  but  a  few  changes  and  additions. 

Reading  lesson. — The  subject  was  **The  Swonl"  ( Reynolds's  Fifth  Reader).  One 
stanza  was  read  by  each  pupil ;  then  the  whole  poem  read  by  one. 

Question.  What  grammatical  exercises  may  be  given  to  a  class  in  connection  with 
such  a  piece  f 

Answer.  Let  the  pupils  select  and  copy  the  nouns.    Select  the  subjects  of  the  sen- 
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tenoes,  &c.  Inference :  Qrammar  may  and  should  be  taught  in  oonneotion  with  read- 
ing. Technical  grammar  alone,  separated  from  reading,  is  not  the  best  way  in  which 
a  child  should  begin  the  stndy  of  grammar,  for  grammar  is  a  collection  of  rales.  Rules, 
however,  are  summed  up  experience,  and  should,  therefore,  be  preceded  by  it.  Many 
of  the  new  good  text  books  in  arithmetic  treat  of  the  subject  first,  and  then,  after 
the  pupils  have  some  experience  in  it,  the  rules  and  definitions  are  given  at  the  end 
of  the  section. 

In  a  similar  way  the  child  should  gather  what  may  bo  called  grammatical  experi- 
ence by  the  analysis  of  pieces  in  the  readers,  and  this  exercise  should  precede  formal 
grammatical  instruction.  The  advantages  of  making  the  reading  lesson  a  lesson  in 
grammar  are,  in  brief:  The  pupil  is  compelled  to  read  the  piece  frequently  when  he 
analyzes  its  sentences ;  by  this  repetition  pupils  gain  a  wider  range  of  words.  It 
helps  the  pupil  to  remember  the  words  used  in  the  lesson.  It  fixes  the  meaning  of 
the  lesson  better  in  th^  pupil's  mind.  Language  lesAons  may  be  made  written  exer- 
cises, and  thus  elementary  practice  in  writing  compositions  is  given.  It  teaches  gram- 
matical knowledge' by  means  of  object  lessons,  for  language  itself  is  in  this  process 
made,  the  object  from  which  grammar  is  learned,  &.c. 

The  following  advice  was  given  to  the  teachers  in  regard  to  this  study: 

In  practical  reading,  the  mechanical  element  should  receive  attention  first.  Drill 
in  this.  It  is  preparatory  to  other  elements.  Master  lower  books  fully  before  you 
proceed  to  higher  ones.  Premature  promotion  is  injurious  to  the  pupil.  The  young 
mind  delights  in  repetition.  A  child  likes  to  hear  the  same  story  over  and  over. 
Nothing  is  more  detrimental  than  to  give  work  you  will  not  require  to  be  recited. 
It  weakens  the  sense  of  responsibility.  That  the  pupils  read  a  lesson  well  in  class  is  no 
test  of  preparation.  To  ascertain  how  much  a  pupil  knows  of  a  lesson,  ask  questions 
about  its  contents.  Questions  may  be  reproductive,  like  those  which  require  simple 
repetition  of  the  words  of  the  book,  or  they  may  be  productive  and  require  infer- 
ences from  the  statements  of  the  book.  With  beginners  ask  reproductive  questions 
chiefly. 

Do  not  interrupt  the  pupil  while  reading,  to  correct  an  error.  It  interferes  with 
expression.  Wait  for  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  paragraph.  A  scholar  cannot  read 
well  while  expecting  to  be  corrected  at  every  mistake. 

Do  not  talk  too  much  about  lessons  in  the  first  and  second  readers.  Here  use  all 
the  time,  or  most  of  it,  to  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  reading.  These 
lessons  are  too  simple  to  need  explanation  and  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  talking 
about  things  so  well  understood. 

Little  noise  and  much  work,  should  be  the  motto  in  the  school  room.  A  signal 
secures  often  more  prompt  obedience  than  a  spoken  command. 

Do  not  allow  pupils  to  raise  hands  at  errors.  It  disturbs  the  pupil  who  is  reading 
and  dissipates  his  attention.  Let  them  wait  to  be  called  on.  Reading  by  individ- 
nals  is  best.  Introduce  concert  reading  to  vary  the  exercises ;  it  is  a  good  device, 
provided  that  the  teacher  has  the  class  well  in  hand.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  speak 
loudly  during  such  an  exercise.  You  can  distinguish  voices  better  in  low  tones.  Many 
pupils  reading  together  in  loud  tone  make  too  much  noise. 

The  following  was  suggested  as  a  feasible  plan  for  a  reading  lesson  in  higher 
grades: 

1.  Read  the  lesson. 

2.  Discuss  and  explain.  Always  attempt  to  draw  the  explanation  from  children  by 
questions,  because  it  makes  them  self  active,  because  a  child  can  explain  to  a  child 
better  than  an  older  person  can.  This  must  be  effected  by  questioning  the  class,  not 
by  lecturing.    Do  not  spend  time  on  what  you  imagine  a  pupil  knows  already. 

3.  Ask  questions  about  contents  of  the  piece,  (a)  Ask  questions  requiring  a  sim- 
ple exercise  of  the  memory.  These  may  be  called  reproductive  questions,  {b)  Ask 
questions  requiring  logical  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  These  may  be  called 
prodnotiTe  qaestions.    At  times  it  is  useful  to  put  puzzling  questions. 
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4.  Require  the  pupils  to  relate  the  story  in  their  own  words.  Thia  ezeroiae  teaebn 
quickuess  of  movement  and  accoracy  in  the  reading,  beoaose  they  learn  to  read  ii 
such  a  way  as  to  remember  the  meaning.  It  requires  ooncentration  of  ftU  powen. 
Not  much  time  can  be  occupied  in  this  way  at  every  xecitation.  Keep  all  ezerelM 
in  proper  limit.  Do  not  let  them  crowd  out  praotieal  reading,  to  which  moet  of  As 
time  should  be  given. 

5.  Make  the  reading  lesson  an  exercise  in  grammar.  Let  the  pupil  write  parts  of 
speech  found  in  the  lesson.  Advantages  of  this  exercise  are  (1)  gain  of  grammatieil 
connection  with  language ;  (2)  rules  of  grammar  mean  more  when  applied  to  writlcB 
than  to  spoken  language ;  (3)  writing  parts  of  speech  helps  to  understand  them  iniead> 
ing ;  (4)  in  preparing  the  exercise  in  grammar  the  pupil  unoonscioaaly  leama  to  reid 
better  and  with  greater  attention. 

On  account  of  the  influence  which  reading  has  on  the  vocal  organs,  it  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  education,  and,  in  this  respect, 
takes  rank  with  the  other  so  called  general  exercises.  These  consist  of  oonoert  read- 
ing, calisthenics,  singing,  &c.,  and  are  beneficial  for  several  reasons:  (1)  Ab  phya- 
cal  exercises.  The  lungs  are  strengthened  and  the  circulation  of  blood  invigorated. 
Hence,  health  is  promoted.  (2)  Voice  culture.  By  strengthening  the  Inngs  the  tone 
and  ])ower  of  the  voice  are  improved.  The  muscles  of  the  throat  are  exercised.  (3) 
They  give  will  training.  The  class  learn  to  subordinate  their  special  will  to  author- 
ity and  learn  to  act  in  harmony  with  others.  This  enables  the  teacher  to  retain  con- 
trol of  the  class.  Troublesome  pupils  often  are  best  governed  by  these  general  exe^ 
ciscs.  The  will  of  the  teacher  fincTs  expression  in  uniform  action.  This  trains  ths 
pupiPs  will.  The  index  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  the  willingness  of  the  pupils 
to  yield  their  caprices  to  rational  authority. 

Class  leclures  on  the  science  of  education, —  The  scope  of  these  lectures  was^  In  htiet, 
as  follows : 

An  explanation  was  given  of  the  psychological  laws  of  childhood,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  laws  of  memory.  Leading  reference  books  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion were  mentioned  throughout  the  course  in  connection  with  the  several  topics,  so 
that  the  teachers  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  subject  if 
they  desired  to  study  it  at  some  future  time.  The  general  idea  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing was  discussed,  and  it  was  shown  that  a  method  is  the  adaptation  of  the  science 
to  the  laws  under  which  the  young  mind  can  acquire  knowledge.  While  scientific 
])resentation  of  the  subject  matter  takes  place  in  logical  order,  without  regard  to  the 
ditliculty  of  the  several  ])arts,  methodical  presentation  takes  place  in  psychological 
order,  or  in  the  order  in  which  the  young  mind  can  alone  acquire  knowledge;  the 
easiest  part  is  placed  first. 

The  aim  of  teaching  music  in  the  common  schools  was  touched  upon.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  it  may  be  considered  physical  training,  in  the  first  place,  affecting 
the  vocal  organs.  This  is  certainly  important ;  but  there  are  higher  advantages  in 
this  study.  It  trains  the  emotional  nature  of  man:  the  heart  reqniree  cnltme  as 
well  OH  the  intellect.  It  is  a  great  aid  to  discipline,  and,  like  the  other  geneiml  ezer- 
eisi's,  helps  the  teacher  to  control  the  class  in  a  gentle  way,  because,  in  the  flnt  plaoSb 
the  pupils  like  music;  they  enjoy  it,  and  they  must,  in  an  external  way,  conform 
with  the  will  of  the  teacher  who  leads  the  singing. 

Lectures  on  the  topics  above  set  forth  formed  the  work  of  the  first  week  of  the  insti- 
tute iu  the  study  named.  During  the  second  week  the  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
described  before,  were  discussed.  In  the  third  week  the  subject  of  teaching  arith- 
metic was  presented,  especially  in  reference  to  the  lowest  grades,  and  several  meth- 
ods of  instruction  were  explained.  The  first  lectures  exhibited  the  general  princi- 
ples of  lessons  in  arithmetic.    This  is  an  outline  of  the  topics : 

We  can  see  in  all  objects  two  elements:  (1)  A  quantitative  element*  snoh  as  nom- 
Y>er,  extent,  form,  dec,  with  which  mathematics  deals.    Quantitative  tmtha  are  the 
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aim  of  mathematics.  (2)  A  qualitative  element,  distingaishing  charaoteristics,  such 
as  form,  color,  &o. 

In  the  order  of  studies  arithmetic  ranks  second  to  language  only.  Instruction  in 
arithmetic  differs  from  instruction  in  other  sciences.  Arithmetic  calls  for  the  process 
and  discards  the  subject  matter.  We  do  not  expect  the  child  to  remember  the  exam- 
ple itself,  but  the  process.  $very  problem  requires  for  its  solution  a  logical  and  a 
mechanical  process^  The  logical  is  the  more  difficult  process.  The  logical  process 
reveals  the  mode  in  which  the  mechanical  processes  should  be  used.  Analysis  is  re- 
quired for  the  separation  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  elements  in  a  problem. 
Arithmetic  requires  abstraction.  It  demands  continuity  of  the  reasoning  process. 
Other  sciences  require  more  simple  judgments.  In  mathematical  reasoning  all  steps 
are  connected  and  dependent.  If  one  step  is  wrong,  all  is  wrong.  A  mistake  inter- 
feres with  the  logical  correctness  of  the  whole. 

Continuity  of  reason  demands  attention,  and,  therefore,  arithmetic.  Arithmetic 
trains  attention  more  than  any  other  study.  Attention  strengthens  the  will,  and,  for 
this  reason,  arithmetic  is  of  the  highest  practical  value,  since  it  is  connected  with  will 
training.  The  mechanical  element  (for  instance,  readiness  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  tables)  is  necessary  and  should  be  mastered  fully.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  its 
mastery.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  should  be  automatic.  It  should  reqnire 
no  slow  reasoning.  It  is  learned  by  drill.  It  forms  a  small  but  essential  part  in  the 
work  of  arithmetic.  The  logical  process  is,  however,  the  more  difficult,  and  needs 
more  training.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  children  try  to  shirk  it  by  sometimes 
asking  when  a  new  example  is  given  to  them,  **  Must  I  divide  or  multiply  first  V*  Per- 
ception, by  the  use  of  objects,  should  precede  mechanical  drill.  In  the  lowest  grades 
always  consider  both  processes.  It  is  not  right  to  begin  with  the  mechanical  process, 
because  you  slight  part  of  your  work,  that  which  involves  logical  training.  In  pri- 
mary instruction  use  objects  to  arrive  at  abstractions.  Aim  at  abstract  knowledge  in 
order  to  apply  it  to  examples. 

The  order  of  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic  is  (1)  perception,  (2)  abstraction, 
(3)  application.  Perception  is  important.  Teaching  must  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  mental  organization  of  the  child.  A  child  learns  more  quickly  and  thoroughly 
through  his  senses.  Hence  teach  by  objects.  In  higher  grades  or  with  older  pupils, 
you  may  lay  stress  on  deductive  reasoning. 

Avoid  too  many  questions;  proceed  slowly.  Do  not  undertake  too  many  things  at 
a  time.  Make  first  lessons  in  arithmetic  also  lessons  in  language ;  do  not  assume  that 
children  know  a  lesson,  unless  they  can  express  their  knowledge.  Do  not  ask  little 
children  if  they  understand.  Find  out  in  some  other  way,  by  asking  them  to  explain, 
Ac.  Such  questions  as  **  Do  you  all  understand  f  are  only  applicable  to  the  higher 
grades.  In  asking  questions,  the  name  of  the  pupil  should  follow,  not  precede,  the 
question,  in  order  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Keep  the  class  active. 
Let  each  individual  get  the  benefit  of  the  hour  by  making  your  instruction  class  in- 
struction, as  much  as  can  be  done.  If  you  have  sixty  pupils  in  your  room  and  each 
studies  in  another  part  of  the  book  and  recites  by  himself,  each  child  gets  but  a  min- 
ute of  your  time  each  hour;  if  you  divide  them  into  classes  that  recite  together,  so 
that  while  one  recites  the  others  pay  attention,  each  child  gets  a  whole  hour  of  your 
time  and  attention. 

Illustrations  are  necessary  in  preparatory  work  in  arithmetic.  Put  something  in 
the  hands  of  the  child  to  count.  The  hand  is  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction. Make  the  lesson  also  a  lesson  in  writing.  Insist  on  the  figures  being  made 
well ;  it  will  help  to  make  the  work  clearer  and  more  correct: 

The  last  week  of  the  session  was  set  apart  for  lectures  on  school  discipline,  most  of 
the  time  being  given  to  the  topics  school  punishment  and  its  educational  aspect, 
motives  and  incentives  in  school  work,  the  marking  of  recitations,  and  the  influence 
of  the  "  per  cent,  system  **  on  the  character  of  the  pupils.  It  was  shown  that  those 
systems  of  discipline  are  the  best  which  place  the  motive  power  of  the  pupil's  ac- 
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tioDs  in  his  own  sense  of  right,  so  that  the  effects  of  discipline  may  last  alt«r  tlie 
pnpil  has  left  school.  The  aim  should  be  to  train  the  pupil  to  self  controL  Tlw 
power  of  the  teacher's  example  was  dwelt  upon,  and  the  maTim  was  advanced :  "Be 
yoarself  what  yon  wish  yonr  papils  to  be ;  that  is  the  true  way  to  their  improTe- 
ment." 

The  object  of  discipline  is  a  wise  self  control  secured  by  a  proper  self  knowledge. 
It  aims  (1;  to  place  in  the  breast  of  the  pupil  a  force  which  will  guide  him  aright;  (i) 
to  educate  the  conscience ;  (3)  to  plaut  noble  motives ;  C4)  to  stir  up  a  manly  or  wom- 
anly desire  to  excel.  That  discipline  which  requires  constant  watching  is  not  good. 
Discipline  may  be  secured  by  external  force ;  the  animal  is  made  to  submit  to  it. 
Rational  education  should  secure  discipline  by  appealing  to  an  internal  force,  theeoih 
ficieuco  and  good  will  of  the  pui)il.  It  should  place  within  the  pupil  a  wibh  to  do  what 
is  right  and  good.  There  is  u  certain  voice  in  every  heart  which  the  influence  of  good 
training  may  arouse.  True  discipline  depends  on  conscience.  True  and  right  mo- 
tives are  internal.  Avoid  all  methods  that  lose  their  power  when  the  pupil  is  not 
watched.  A  method  whose  sole  mode  of  discipline  is  watching  and  reporting  at  the 
end  of  the  week  is  wrong,  because  it  does  not  strengthen  moral  power.  It  implanti 
in  the  pupil  no  good  impulse  and  rouses  no  effort  to  do  right,  no  longing  for  a  nobler 
life.  It  shields  from  temptation  without  preparing  the  child  to  meet  it.  It  weakens 
the  will  by  preventing  its  exercise.  True  discipline  cultivates  will  power.  It  gives 
strength  to  resist  wrong  and  to  do  right  because  it  is  right.  It  prepares  for  life's 
emergencies.  It  teaches  to  control  self.  Teach  by  precept  and  example !  Thetesch- 
er'4  example  is  the  great  source  of  power  indiscipline ;  his  personality  is.  When  yon 
teach  a  child  to  sit  still,  you  begin  to  teach  humanity  and  civilization ;  for  he  learns 
the  lesson  that  ho  must  not  do  what  he  likes,  but  what  is  right ;  he  learns  to  control 
his  actions  and  impulses  and  to  subject  them  to  law.  He  learns  concentration  of 
will.  Without  control  over  thought  or  will,  we  arc  just  a  little  akin  to  the  brute. 
"Self  reverence,  self  knowledge,  self  control, lead  life  to  sovereign  power."  Pupils 
imitate  the  teacher's  ways  unconsciously.  That  which  is  not  taught  by  example  is 
hardly  taught.  Respect  your  pupils ;  respect  their  rights  and  their  feelings.  Use 
kindness  and  gentleness  toward  all.  A  child  has  keen  judgment  and  will  feel  deeply 
any  lack  of  reH))ect.-  Be  kind,  to  make  pupils  kind.  Yonr  expressions  teach  them. 
They  are  mirrors  of  the  teacher.  Put  in  your  life  what  you  want  them  to  be.  If  yon 
dcHire  them  to  be  patient,  let  your  patience  be  infinite.  Have  large  charity.  Be 
punctual.  Insist  on  obedience.  Do  not  tire  of  repetition.  It  is  the  teacher's  office 
to  be  patient.  Try  hard.  Remember  that  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  is  inevitable. 
You  are  not  qualitied  to  be  a  teacher  if  your  temper  is  so  irritable  that  you  cannot 
bear  it  pleasantly. 

A  philosopher  has  said  that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  make  man  ethical.  The 
family,  the  Htato,  and  society  are  ethical  institutions.  Education  prepares  for  mem- 
berHhip  of  all  these.  Family  training  is  individual,  but  the  State  requires  also  qual- 
ities for  membership  in  a  community.  The  school  is  between  these.  Here  the  child 
mei^ts  his  equals  and  learns  how  to  act  in  the  intercourse  with  other  individualities. 
The  school  takes  the  individuality  of  family  training  and  educates  it  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  the  state.  For  this  reason  tutorship  is  not  equal  to  school 
training.  This  training  requires  that  the  pupils  should  work  in  classes.  Classifica- 
tion saves  time  and  creates  generous  rivalry. 

A  motive  is  a  power  within  us  depending  on  our  will,  appealing  to  it,  and  govern* 
ing  action.  It  is  spontaneous.  An  incentive  is  an  external  influence,  something  ap- 
pealing to  the  will  and  coaxing  it  from  without.  The  highest  motive  to  exertion  is 
a  sense  of  duty.  Duty  and  love  are  the  brightest  motives.  All  others  may  be  tenned 
doubtful.  Emulation  and  ambition,  when  they  take  the  form  of  a  wish  to  excel,  may 
be  used.  Wlien  they  become  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  they  are  wrong.  CultiTate  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  a  spirit  of  love.    These  will  go  with  the  pupil  when  he  leaves  the 
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school  room.  Tboy  will  bo  ever  present  influences  to  incite  to  right  action.  Duty  as 
a  mere  word,  that  dwells  on  the  lips,  is  a  poor  thing.  To  be  a  vital  power,  it  must  be 
a  reverenced  principle. 

There  is  no  system  of  discipline  which  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  destroy  rivalry. 
This  is  a  great  evil.  Do  not  tolerate  it.  Some  methods  of  discipline  cherish  it.  You 
announce  to  a  pupil  that  his  mark  or  standing  is  97  per  cent.  This  has  no  meaning, 
oan  have  none  until  a  meaning  is  forced  upon  it.  No  one  marked  lower  than  this  re- 
joices in  his  success;  if  others  are  marked  higher,  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  their  suc- 
oeea.  A  teacher  may  use  a  system  of  marks,  but  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  an- 
nounce a  pupil's  standing  in  figures.  On  his  record  le%all  pupils  above  a  certain 
mark  be  announced  as  excellent  students.  They  all  rejoice  in  the  announcement. 
Bat  this  Joy  in  each  other's  success  is  lost  and  gives  way  to  envy  when  such  close  dis- 
tinotions  are  made  and  each  pupil  receives  a  separate  mark.  The  use  of  medals  and 
prizes  is  /of  doubtful  propriety.  A  large  number  of  educators  use  these,  and  their 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respect.  There  are  two  kinds  of  success:  objective  and  sub- 
jective. A  pupil  obtains  objective  success  when  he  masters  more  than  others.  It  may 
be  in  consequence  of  possessing  greater  capacity.  Subjective  success  arises  from  do- 
ing all  the  pupil  has  the  power  to  do.  One  is  an  expression  of  the  relation  of  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  a  pupil  and  that  done  by  his  fellow  pupils.  The  other  is  the 
expression  of  the  relation  of  the  work  done  by  a  pupil  and  the  work  he  had  the 
capacity  to  do.  Medals  and  prizes  reward  objective  success,  but  the  truest  success  is 
subjective.  According  to  systems  of  awarding  medals  this  success  often  goes  unre- 
warded. A  sense  of  injustice  is  the  result.  In  striving  for  these  a  spirit  of  rivalry  is 
engendered.    From  this  springs  at  times  hatred  extending  through  a  lifetime. 

Merits  are  inferior  incentives  and  open  to  serious  objections.  They  soon  lose  their 
Talue,  but  they  are  better  than  fear,  which  may  possibly  give  a  new  moral  life,  but  it 
ia  more  apt  to  destroy  it.  A  school  controlled  by  fear  is  the  worst  place  for  scholar 
and  for  teacher.  Don't  control  by  fear ;  control  by  love,  the  daughter  of  heaven. 
Fear  finds  an  echo  in  the  evil  passions  that  arise  in  the  young  soul,  but  a  thousand 
Toices  in  the  mind  of  the  child  answer  to  love.  Yet  the  pupil,  if  necessary,  must  be 
compelled  to  do  right.  Control  by  any  means  rather  than  abandon  pupils  to  an  eb- 
Jectionable  life.  No  rule  will  work  well  unless  used  by  a  teacher  possessing  common 
■ense. 

A  teacher  must  make  his  instruction  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  work  of  discipline. 
Learn  to  make  work  interesting.  Yon  can  control  pupils  by  making  your  own  mind 
better.  Never  aUow  a  day  to  pass  without  making  your  own  soul  deeper,  better, 
richer.  No  work  oan  be  so  arduous  as  to  debar  you  from  self  improvement.  Per- 
■istent  effort,  however  smaU,  will  improve  you.  You  may  possibly  work  under  ad- 
verse circumstances.  Read  for  five  minutes  every  day  in  some  good  book,  if  yon  have 
abeolntely  no  time  to  do  more ;  but  let  it  be  a  regular  habit.  Let  every  day  add 
something  to  your  mental  strength ;  thiB  may  not  require  much  time,  but  it  will  re- 
quire persistent  work.  If  your  preparation  is  thorough,  pupils  will  look  up  to  yen 
and  try  to  follow  your  example.  They  will  be  inspired  with  confidence.  To  the 
pupil's  mind  and  eye  the  teacher's  soul  bhould  be  like  the  blue  dome  above,  clear  and 
endless  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  By  thorough  preparation  make  yourself  worthy  of 
reepect.  It  is  a  noble  feeling  to  look  back  on  a  day  and  be  able  to  say,  I  believe  I 
have  done  something  to  make  my  pupils  better.  Frobel  said :  *'  Come,  let  us  live  for 
our  children."  Let  it  be  ours  to  live  for  others.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
school  a  place  of  great  moral  influence.  Let  its  atmosphere  be  pure  and  serene.  A 
snccessfol  teacher  rules  the  pupil  only  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  rule  himself.  Train 
pupils  BO  that  when  they  leave  school  they  possess  earnestness  and  the  will  to  do 
right.  It  is  a  poor  school  that  has  good  order  when  the  teacher  is  present  and  bad 
order  when  he  is  absent.  It  is  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  appeal  to  force  coua'antly 
in  governing  a  school.  Make  external  incentives  pass  into  higher  motiveb.  The 
teacher  is  responsible  for  making  work  interesting,  for  pleasant  feelings  in  the  school 
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room,  and  for  devising  training  that  is  adequate  to  pupils^  powers.  A  child  en^op 
effort,  not  overwork.  There  may  be  hindrances  to  saccess  in  teaching  in  your  maniMr. 
Ton  may  speak  in  a  monotonous  or  too  loud  a  tone.  Some  teachers  eiwily  gain  tlw 
confidence  of  scholars  and  attract  them  at  once ;  others  repel.  Be  kind.  Let  yon 
kindness  be  as  great  as  our  finite  nature  will  permit.  Be  firm  in  what  yon  want 
Be  firm  in  requiring  work  that  must  be  done.  Remember,  however,  the  ezpreasion  of 
George  Eliot,  ''Dear  blunderers,  I  am  one  of  yon.''  All  may  improve  their  school  bj 
improving  self.  A  harsh  word  in  a  well  tuned  school  is  a  discord.  There  are  inclinatioiH 
in  every  human  being  that  need  correction.  Reprimand  should  be  brief.  As  a  mk, 
scolding  is  unwise.  Pcnisftnent  should  not  be  simply  retributive,  and  look  at  the 
past  offence,  but,  like  the  head  of  Janus,  it  should  also  look  toward  the  future.  To 
hay  ''I'll  whip  you  next  time ''  is  foolish.  You  give  up  your  right  to  judge  of  a  case 
on  its  individual  merits;  you  surrender  your  freedom  of  action. 

The  true  idea  of  school  discipline  is  to  make  a  pupil  do  right  because  he  loves  to  do 
so.  Train  a  pupil  so  that  when  he  leaves  home  and  school  his  conscience  will  take  the 
place  of  teacher  and  parent.  A  well  managed  school  appeals  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
pupil. 

Incidental  instruction  was  given  on  the  subjects  mentioned ;  in  addition  to  this, 
questions  asked  by  the  students  were  answered  and  discussed.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  topics  touched  upon  in  this  way,  as  I  find  them  in  the  notes  referred  to 
above.  They  are  given  here  as  topics,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement.  The 
object  is  simply  to  show  the  scope  of  the  discussions :  ''Teaching  of  detached  fiMti 
should  be  avoided.  Create  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  your  pnpils.  Let  the  pupil* 
write  slowly  and  carefully,  for  this  trains  habits  of  carefulness.  What  the  hand  does 
is  impressed  upon  the  mind ;  writing,  therefore,  aids  the  memory.  In  education  the 
necessary  should  precede  the  ornamental ;  teach  the  most  valuable  thing  first.  Begin 
rustruction  in  writing  by  teaching  the  child  to  write  his  own  name,  for  yon  do  not 
know  how  long  he  will  stay  in  school.  Those  who  remain  the  shortest  time  need 
knowledge  most.  Whatever  must  be  unlearned  again  at  some  future  time  should  not 
bo  taught ;  therefore,  do  not  teach  the  pupil  to  '  print.'  Young  minds  delight  in  repe- 
tition: children  like  to  hear  a  story  told  again  and  again;  this  is  an  indication  of 
their  minds.  We  all  learn  by  repetition ;  do  not  tire,  therefore,  in  repeating  your  io- 
fitructiou,  when  you  see  that  it  is  necessary.  The  humblest  in  the  class  has  rights 
which  the  teacher  is  bound  to  respect." 

Ou  Thursday  of  the  last  week.  Prof.  N.  F.  Walker,  principal  of  the  institute  forihe 
deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  of  the  State,  assisted  by  some  of  his  teachers  and  pnpils, 
gave  a  most  iuteresting  and  instructive  exhibition  of  the  methods  of  teaching  followed 
in  the  excellent  institution  over  which  he  presides,  which  was  witnessed  with  great 
interest  by  a  large  audience. 

Public  lectures. — Your  arrangement  included  also  a  series  of  public  lectures  to  be 
delivered  in  the  opera  house  of  Spartanburg.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
interest  the  public  at  large  and  to  make  them  participants  in  the  work  of  the  institute 
and  sharers  of  its  profits.  The  lectures  began  during  the  second  week  of  the  institnte 
and  were  well  attended  by  both  students  and  the  public.  During  some  of  them  the 
whole  house  was  filled,  more  than  six  hundred  persons  being  present. 

The  courHC  was  opened  by  a  seri-^s  of  lectures  on  English  language,  delivered  by  Profl 
X.  S.  Joynes,  of  Knoxville  University,  Tennessee,  which  attracted  general  attention  by 
the  remarkable  brilliancy,  depth  of  thought,  and  the  great  erudition  which  they  dis- 
played. I  am  confident  that  they  did  much  to  stimulate  the  teachers  to  future  woric 
in  this  most  important  study.  In  the  following  I  quote  from  some  of  the  reports  on 
these  exceedingly  able  lectures,  knowing  how  little  anything  short  of  a  full  report 
(which  I  cannot  give  hero)  can  do  justice  to  them. 

The  first  toi)ic  of  the  earliest  lecture  was  the  controlling  influence  of  our  language. 
It  is  our  mother  tongue ;  wo  are  born  of  it,  grow  in  it,  live  and  move  in  it.  It  furnishes 
the  type,  mode,  and  form  of  all  our  intellectual  operations.    It  also  controls  oar  feel- 
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ings.  **  Who  loves  his  mother  tougue  will  love  his  fatherland."  English  is  to-day  the 
most  commanding  language  in  the  world;  its  history  is  the  most  wonderful;  its  career 
the  most  remarkable ;  it  is  the  emllRdiment  of  the  greatest  literature ;  it  is  character- 
istically like  the  race  i^hieh  speaks  it.  It  is  a  composite  language ;  its  basis  was  a 
dialect  of  German ;  it  was  modified  by  Norman  French  and  amplified  by  copious  se- 
lections from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The  two  last  named  languages  added  the  treasures 
of  antiquity,  but  are  not  the  basis  of  English.  All  these  elements  being  cast  into  the 
mould  produced  a  new  language.  The  study  of  no  other  language  throws  so  great  a 
light  on  the  history  of  the  race.  Its  grammar  contains  the  history  of  a  people.  No 
other  language  lends  itself  so  readily  tb  the  translation  of  other  languages.  No  other 
can  be  studied  with  so  great  advantages  for  educational  purposes.  In  its  vocabulary 
the  English  language  is  eclectic;  it  is  not  an  agglomeration,  but  a  stratification  of 
other  languages.  Thus  the  German  furnished  words  expressing  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions; the  French  contributed  the  language  of  courtesy  and  chivalry;  the  Latin 
supplied  words  expressing  administrative  and  intellectual  processes,  while  the  Greek 
added  our  scientific  terms.  Further,  these  various  sources  of  words  gave  us  a  rich  store 
of  synonymes,  each  with  a  peculiar  shade  of  meaning.  Each  gift  added  richness  and  va- 
riety in  points  of  diction  and  style.  But  our  language  has  not  only  added  these  terms, 
it  has  absorbed  and  assimilated  them.  It  has  gathered  threads  from  many  sources,  but 
the  warp  and  woof  are  English.  Many  striking  instances  were  given  of  the  process 
-which  words  from  other  languages  undergo.  Very  characteristic  of  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  English  is  its  change  in  the  accent  of  foreign  words.  The  alteration  of  plural 
forms  is  another  change  which  such  words  undergo  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  e.  g., 
cherubim  and  seraphim.  And  as  foreign  words  after  adoption  lose  their  former  char- 
acteristics and  become  simply  part  of  our  own  language,  so  it  is  with  people  of  foreign 
birth  who  visit  our  shores :  their  identity  is  lost  and  they  become  American  citizens. 
Thus  is  the  genius  of  our  language  and  of  the  people  one  and  the  same. 

In  another  lecture  the  grammatical  characteristics  of  the  English  language  were  con- 
sidered. The  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  forms  was  exhibited,  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  inflections,  due  to  historical  causes,  and  giving  a  peculiarly  logical  character  to 
the  elements  of  the  English  grammar.  Next  was  considered  the  development  of  ana- 
lytical forms,  auxiliaries,  &c.,  as  contrasted  with  the  synthetic  or  inflectional  forms  of 
the  two  classical  languages.  It  was  thus  shown  that  English  was  the  most  x)erfect 
type  of  modern  development  in  languages,  and  most  strongly  contrasted  wiih  the 
ancient  type  as  exemplified  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  this  lies  the  peculiar  contrast  be- 
tween Greek  and  Latin  and  English  and  the  value  of  classical  study  as  an  aid  to  Eng- 
lish scholarship.  The  lecture  concluded  with  the  consideration  of  the  idiomatic 
character  of  English  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  grammatical  forms,  showing  these  idioms 
to  be  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  expressive  characteristics  of  the  language.  As  in 
the  previous  lecture,  all  these  topics  were  treated  in  the  light  of  history,  as  the  result  of 
distinct  historical  influences  and  as  indicating  the  distinctive  growth  and  development 
of  language  according  to  its  own  laws. 

The  last  lecture  treated  of  the  logical,  literary,  and  practical  characteristics  of  the 
English  language,  among  which  were  mentioned  and  illustrated  clearness,  force,  brev- 
ity, and  simplicity  of  structure.  In  literature,  by  means  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
English  language,  the  development  of  the  highest  form  in  every  department  of  letters 
was  achieved,  showing  the  peculiar  fitness  of  English  to  be  the  vehicle  of  modem 
thought.  In  its  practical  character  lies  the  secret  of  its  adaptation  to  the  present  age, 
as  the  language  of  common  sense,  of  precision,  facility,  and  rapidity,  fitted  to  be  the 
companion  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  in  the  ministry  of  modem  life  and  civilization. 
These  facts  account  for  the  wonderful  growth  and  diffusion  of  English,  its  probable 
destiny,  its  mission  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  as  shown  in  its  characteristics  and 
powers.  It  is  a  privilege,  not  without  responsibilities,  to  have  been  bom  to  the  inher- 
itance of  such  a  mother  tongue. 

The  lectures  of  the  third  week  of  the  institute  were  as  follows:  Rev.  J.  R.  Riley, 
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president  of  Adger  College :  *'  The  right  edacation  and  the  connectioo  of  the  teadiar 
therewith.''  Bey.  W.  M.  Qrier,  of  Erskine  Colle|p :  **  The  work  of  the  teacher  intht 
formation  of  character."  Prof.  8.  P.  San  ford,  of  Mercer  Uniyendty,  Georgia:  ''The 
history  of  arithmetic."  Prof.  £.  8.  Joynes,  of  University  of  Tennessee :  * '  Qenend  Les 
as  a  college  president."  Hon.  Gustavns  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner  of  Geoigia: 
''  Education  of  the  negro."  A  series  of  afternoon  lectnres  on  experimental  phyiioi 
was  delivered  hy  Prof.  D.  A.  DaPr^S,  of  Wofford  College,  which  attracted  nomeroiu 
classes  of  stndents. 

Daring  the  foarth  week  Prof.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  of  the  University  of  North  Caio- 
lina,  lectured  on  the  subject  of  the  *'  Importance  of  edacation,  especially  to  farmen." 

Dr.  Carlisle  delivered  a  lecture  of  such  great  force  and  deep  meaning  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  the  following  report  of  some  of  its  XH>ints : 

Dr.  Carlisle  began  by  stating  that  two  or  three  attempts  had  been  made  in  tbis 
State  to  establish  a  teachers'  association.  In  1850,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  a  State 
teachers'  association  was  formed  and  a  society  for  the  importation  and  raising  of 
Shanghai  chickens.  Strange  to  say,  the  latter  outlived  the  former  by  several  yean. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  State  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  teacbsn 
have  met  under  the  same  roof.  He  would  make  two  appeals  to  the  teachers  assembled. 
First,  remember  the  great  importance  of  incident  teaching.  Do  not  confine  yoiup- 
selves  to  set  lessons  and  formal  tasks.  Be  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up  incidents  cf 
daily  life,  such  as  draw  the  attention  of  the  world  and  such  as  pass  onnoticed  by  tbe 
ordinary  observer.  Bring  these  into  the  school  room.  It  is  not  |20  a  month  yoo  an 
working  for ;  but  once  having  settled  the  question  of  what  you  wish  to  do  in  lifo,yoi 
must  then  throw  all  the  energies  of  your  mind,  soul,  and  body  into  your  duties.  Home 
one  has  well  said,  ''  Crowd  life  with  good  works  until  they  run  over  the  brim."  8o 
the  teacher  must  crowd  the  little  school  room  with  good  works  until  even  the  doDeii 
pupil  feels  the  influence.  When  a  visitor  spoke  to  Sir  John  Herschel  of  the  sahlime 
sights  he  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  every  night,  our  astronomer  replied  that  att 
this  had  become  commonplace  and,  to  him,  the  dullest  kind  of  prose.  Thia  wouU 
do  when  one  looked  out  at  the  stars,  but  no  teacher  could  regard  twenty  or  thirty 
children,  with  minds  to  be  developed  and  immortal  souls  to  be  trained,  as  common- 
place. The  common  children — and  the  great  minority  were  only  common — demanded 
the  utmost  care  and  thought  of  the  teacher.  In  using  the  various  incidents  in  tin 
school  room  the  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  neglect  the  text  books.  Be  son 
never  to  wander  from  the  formal  lesson  unless  you  wander  to  something  better.  Al 
the  close  of  each  day  call  the  school  together,  and  by  some  of  this  incident  teaching 
let  tbe  school  room  be  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sentiment. 

The  second  appeal  was  to  remember  the  importance  of  unconscious  t^af>Wi»g- 
When  oue  stood  in  the  light  of  the  sun  his  body  would  cast  a  shadow.  This  ooold 
not  be  prevented.  So  the  teacher's  shadow  followed  him  in  school  and  out  of  sohooL 
When  he  was  directing  all  his  attention  to  a  boy  in  the  class,  some  little  fellow  in  tbe 
rear  was  also  getting  a  very  important  lesson  from  his  tone  and  gesture  or  appareL 

A  high  tribute  was  then  paid  to  the  female  teachers.  With  tenderness  and  qrmpatby 
their  work  was  described,  their  burden,  their  silent  sufierings,  alluded  to.  No  teacher 
should  settle  down  to  self  complacent  satisfaction  with  his  work.  An  artist  was  asked 
which  was  Lis  best  work.  He  replied,  *'  The  next  one."  So  the  teacher  should  never 
be  satisfied  with  his  work.  Each  oue  should  leave  the  institute  fully  assured  that 
the  next  school  was  to  be  his  best. 

The  last  lecture  iu  the  course  was  delivered  by  the  principal  on  the  subject  "Small 
cauHCH,  great  efiects." 

Attendance. — The  attendance  at  the  institute  was  remarkably  good,  increasing  in 
nuinhefH  in  the  coui-se  of  tbe  first  three  weeks  of  the  session,  instead  of  declining. 
While  at  th(^  firnt  niet'ting  the  attendance,  both  of  students  and  visitors,  was  aboot 
95,  it  ro8e  to  above  230  students  and  visitors  during  the  morning  sessions,  and 
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6igtain1y  not  lees  than  600  during  some  of  the  evening  lectures.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  was  197. 

The  list  shows  that  the  whole  State  was  represented  in  the  institute  and  profited 
by  the  work.  But  this  exhibit,  gratifying  as  it  is,  does  not  tell  all ;  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  add  a*  few  words  to  supplement  it.  The  list  gives  the  names  only, 
and  does  not  contain  any  information  in  regard  to  the  character  aud  composition  of 
attendance.  I  believe  that  all  classes  of  teachers  were  amoug  the  students.  Every 
age  was  represented  in  the  institute,  from  the  young  man  fresh  from  college,  who  has 
Jost  made  up  his  mind  to  teach,  and  the  girl  who  eujoys  the  enviable  privilege  to  be 
still  able  to  grow  mentally  and  physically  with  the  popils  over  whom  she  is  placed  as 
a  teacher,  to  the  gray  haired  gentleman  who  has  seen  fifty  years  of  active  service  in 
the  cause,  and  the  old  lady,  always  interested,  never  absent,  never  remiss  in  her 
duties,  whose  hand  guides  her  pencil  quickly  but  tremblingly  over  the  pages  of  her 
note  book,  but  who  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  step  with  her  younger  classmates  on  their 
way  to  the  recitation  room. 

As  all  ages  were  represented,  so  almost  all  the  grades  of  scholarship  were  to  be 
found  among  its  students.  Most  of  them  were  teachers  holding  a  first  grade  certifi- 
cate; this  shows  that  those  who  are  most  advanced  are  ever  most  ready  to  increase 
their  leamiug,  because  they  can  appreciate  the  value  of  knowledge ;  but  there  were 
others  represented  as  well  who  stood  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  learning,  differing 
from  their  classmates  perhaps  in  the  fulness  of  their  information,  but  not  in  the  zeal 
and  eagerness  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportuuities  to  learn. 
Most  of  the  persons  of  regular  audiences  were  teachers,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  not  a 
few  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  other  callings  were  also  present  aud  seemed  inter- 
ested enough  to  take  part 'in  the  work.  Clergymen,  lawyers,  editors,  merchants, 
farmers,  college  professors,  were  there.  Men  whose  names  are  identified  with  all  that 
is  good  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State  honored  the  institute  by  their  daily 
presence  and  thus  lent  their  valuable  encouragement  to  the  enterprise.  Visitora  came 
from  other  towns,  attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  institute.  A  few  of  the  teachers, 
who  had  intended  to  spend  but  a  few  days  at  Spartanburg,  changed  their  intention 
after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doings  of  the  institute  and  remained  until  its 
close.  Some  of  the  teachers  paid  a  substitute  out  their  own  slender  salary  to  keep 
school  for  them  during  their  absence,  so  that  they  could  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
institute  until  its  close.  Others  who  were  compelled  to  leave  before  the  last  week 
tried  to  find  substitutes  to  take  their  places,  so  that  they  might  return  and  remain  to 
the  close  of  the  session. 

The  leading  papers  of  the  State  sent  representatives  and  published  regular  corre- 
spondences about  the  meetings  of  the  institute.  This  new  feature  in  the  educational 
history  of  South  Carolina  attracted  attention  everywhere,  in  the  State  and  out  of  it ; 
and  many  of  the  teachers  that  had  not  been  able  to  attend  this  time  communicated 
their  resolution  to  participate  next  summer  if  the  opportunity  should  offer  itself 
again. 

I  believe  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  institute  has  accomplished  all  that 
it  undertook  to  do.  It  has  given  hundreds  of  teachers  an  impulse  to  do  the  best  in 
their  power  to  make  their  schools  better  and  to  utilize  practically  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  teaching  presented  in  the  institute.  They  resolved,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  the  lecturers,  to  make  their  next  school  the  best  they  ever  taught. 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State  was  drawn  towards  education;  the  leading 
papers  made  the  institute  the  subject  of  discussion  and  comment.  The  schools  of  the 
State  were  improved,  for  the  teachers  returned  to  their  duties  better  qualified  to 
serve  in  their  noble  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such 
animating  impulses  and  new  impressions,  invaluable  as  they  are  at  the  time,  will  not 
last  unless  they  are  repeated.  The  results  of  the  most  arduous  work  of  the  greatest 
efforts  are  but  transitory,  unless  these  efforts  are  continued.  The  first  institute  was 
a  good  beginning,  very  creditable  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  but 
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it  was  a  begioDiDg  only.  To  make  its  work  lastingly  nsefhl,  normal  institntes  shmiU 
be  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the^fitate  and  be  repeitti 
every  summer.  It  remains  with  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  fit- 
ting continuation  of  this  good  work. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  encouragement  which  yonr  pret- 
ence during  the  whole  time  of  the  institute,  your  ever  ready  helpfulness  in  diffieol- 
ties,  your  invaluable  advice  in  the  work,  have  given  to  all  connected  with  the  in- 
stitute. Let  me  also  thank  my  colaborers.  Profs.  H.  P.  Archer,  £.  W.  Riemann,  B. 
Means  Davis,  £.  S.  Joynes,  A.  T.  Peete.  To  them  all  the  succees  which  has  attended 
the  labors  of  the  institute  is  due.  I  feel  how  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  it  if  I 
look  at  their  labors.  My  association  with  them  was  most  pleasant  and  profitable, 
and  the  meetings  of  the  faculty  will  ever  be  cherished  recollections  for  me.  To  the 
citizens  of  Spartanburg,  to  the  clergymen,  to  the  editors  of  the  papers,  and  espedally 
to  Professor  Petty,  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Carlisle,  Rev.  Whiteford  Smith,  Rev.  J.  T.  Wight- 
man,  and  many  others,  I  wish  to  tender  my  best  thanks  for  their  kind  aaaistanee  and 
support  in  the  work  of  the  institute.  Nor  can  I  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
expressing  my  deeply  felt  appreciation  of  the  never  flagging  teal  and  interest,  the 
never  tiring  attention  and  industry  exhibited  by  my  fellow  teachers,  whom  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  call  my  pupils  for  a  short  time.  Their  enthusiasm,  their  readinsii 
to  appreciate  the  endeavors  of  their  teachers,  formed  in  itself  the  best  and  most  ample 
reward  for  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

n.— REPORT  OF  THE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  FOR  188L 

By  Prof.  L.  F.  Soldan,  Principal, 

The  aim  of  the  normal  institute  is  to  assemble  the  teachers  of  the  State  during  the 
summer  and  to  impart  such  iustruction  to  them  as  will  enable  them  to  do  more  and 
more  efficient  work  in  their  schools  at  home. 

Time  and  place, — ^The  institute  began  on  the  2d  day  of  August  and  lasted  ibar 
weeks ;  the  place  selected  for  it  this  year  was  Greenville.  While  no  one  connected 
with  the  institute  of  1880  could  have  forgotten  the  encouraging  support  which  the 
institute  experienced  in  Spartanburg  and  the  noble  hospitality  of  its  citizens,  it  ap- 
peared best  to  change  the  location  of  the  institute  from  time  to  time;  so  as  to  bring  its 
work  to  the  more  immediate  notice  of  the  several  sections  of  the  State.  Greenville 
offered  many  attractions  to  the  teachers.  Its  well  known,  pleasant  location  and  its 
facilities  of  railroad  communication  made  it  a  desirable  place  for  the  institute. 

The  faculty  of  Furman  University  and  of  the  Baptist  Female  College  generously 
offered  the  free  use  of  their  buildiugH. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  of  the  institute  was  so  largo  and  so  satisfactory  in 
regard  to  regularity  that  it  surpassed  the  expectations  even  of  those  who  were  meet 
favorably  impressed  with  the  results  of  last  year's  experiment,  and  therefore  pre- 
dicted an  increased  attendance  for  this. 

There  were  335  students  enrolled :  almost  all  the  counties  in  the  State  were  repre- 
sented. Whatever  good  was  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  spread 
its  results  all  over  the  State  and  benefit  every  county.  The  attendance  was  excel- 
lent all  thioufjfli  the  session.  There  were  270  persons  present  during  several  of  the 
morning  lectures  of  even  the  last  week. 

Usefulness  of  the  institute, — While  only  about  300  teachers  attended  at  any  one  time, 
this  number  does  not  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  influence  which  such  an  institute 
exerts  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  whole  State.  The  trouble  which  the  organ- 
ization of  the  institute  imposed  upon  you,  the  time  which  you  gave  to  it  by  being 
present  at  its  meetings,  the  considerable  amount  of  labor  which  it  added  to  yonr 
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official  duties,  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  great  and  obviously  good  effect  these 
institutes  have  had  on  the  growth  of  education  in  South  Carolina. 

The  importance  of  the  work  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  all  when  it  is 
known  that  the  students  of  the  institute,  taking  the  actual  number  as  stated  by  them, 
had  charge  of  the  education  of  an  aggregate  of  about  15,000  children,  or  of  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  white  children  of  the  State  who  are  attending  school. 

The  good  done  by  an  institute  of  this  kind  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
for  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  State  can  secure  the  end  that  the  money  which  is 
spent  for  education  is  well  spent. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  normal  institutes  are  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  State,  not  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  teachers  whe 
attend  them.    The  teachers  are  not  benefited  by  them  personally,  but  professionally. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  institute  instruction  for  the  teachers  who  attended  it  as  stu- 
dents, they  themselves  ought  to  be  the  best  judges. 

They  witnessed  the  work  of  last  yearns  institute  at  Spartanburg  every  day.  They 
tried  the  suggestion  taught  byvits  lectures  practically  during  many  months  in  their 
own  schools.  Aside  from  the  enthusiastic  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  the  insti- 
tute for  their  own  work,  which  so  many  teachers  volunteered  in  letters  and  conversa- 
tions, there  can  be  no  better  testimonial  for  the  efficiency  of  your  plan  for  holding 
normal  institutes  in  your  State  than  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  attended  the 
Spartanburg  normal  institute  last  year  and  who  came  back  this  year,  bringing  with 
them  friends.  Their  good  reports  of  the  benefits  derived  induced  many  of  their  fel- 
low teachers  to  join  the  institute  at  Greenville  last  summer. 

The  teachers  (who  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  value  of  institute  training) 
expressed  their  opinion  as  to  its  value  for  their  schools  by  their  numerous  attendance. 
While  on  one  hand  the  State  has  nobly  given  its  support  to  this  great  educational 
force  by  establishing  the  institute  and  furnishing  the  means,  the  teachers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  done  no  less.  The  money  spent  by  each  of  the  335  teachers,  to  enable 
him  to  attend  the  institute,  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  four  times  the 
liberal  grant  of  the  State.  The  teachers  responded  to  the  noble  attempt  of  the  State 
at  elevating  the  educational  interests  by  lending  their  own  time,  money,  and  energy 
to  the  enterprise. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  to  see  that  the  very  best  class  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State  had  sent  numerous  representatives  to  the  institute.  I  can- 
not speak  too  highly  of  the  teachers  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  instruct  in  Green- 
ville. All  seemed  to  be  in  earnest,  all  seemed  to  be  eager  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
given ;  and  I  look  back  with  grateful  feeling  upon  the  time  when  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  associated  with  my  fellow  teachers  in  a  work  of  school  improvement  the 
importance  of  which  all  of  us  felt.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  heart- 
felt thanks  to  those  who  attended  the  institute  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  to  my 
associates  and  to  myself,  for  the  energy  which  the  students  showed  in  the  work,  and 
for  their  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  institute.  The  success  of  the 
institute  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  encouragement  which  those  who  taught  the 
institute  found  in  the  faithful  work  of  their  hearers,  in  their  great  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  work  of  an  institute  can  help  to  develop  the  ed- 
ucational resources  of  a  State.  The  true  road  to  the  improvement  of  the  common 
schools  is  to  improve  the  teachers.  It  is  wise  economy  for  the  State  to  support  the 
endeavors  of  the  teachers  to  learn  improved  methods  of  teaching.  Every  cent  spent 
on  the  education  of  one  teacher  is  spent  for  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  of 
sixty  children.  The  moment  a  school  is  taught  by  a  better  teacher  it  is  a  better 
school.  The  success  of  teaching  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  kind  of  activitv  so  utterly  dependent  on  the  personal  qualifications  as 
teaching. 
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The  special  advantages  of  institutes  are : 

Normal  institutes  are  an  incentive  to  teachers  to  rival  with  the  best  teaohen  ihiy 
•^have  met  in  their  work  in  fntnre. 

Qood  methods  of  teaching  are  communicated  to  each  teacher  present  by  peiwnal 
contact  with  others  who  have  used  these  methods  with  advantage  and  who  give 
-  others  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  oommoB 
school  branches  are  explained  by  those  instructors  of  the  institute  who  have  made  the 
study  of  methods  a  specialty  and  who  keep  themselves  informed  in  regard  to  all 
progress  made  in  the  science  and  art  of  education  ;  thus  the  zeoent  results  of  educa- 
'  tional  science  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  every  teacher. 

Methods  of  school  management  and  of  keeping  discipline  are  made  the  sabjeots  of 
'lectures.  The  normal  institute  leads  to  an  exchange  of  opinion  among  the  teachen 
•attending  it.  The  most  humane  methods  of  discipline,  the  modes  of  school  inanage- 
4nent  used  by  the  best  teachers,  are  communicated  to  all  the  teachers  present,  supply- 
Mug  them  with  models  according  to  which  they  may  form  their  own  plans.  It  makes 
the  best  experience  of  one  the  common  property  of  all.  It  relieves  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  gaining  knowledge  of  the  art  of  education  by  bungling  experiments  with 
their  classes,  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  pupils  under  their  ohargOy  who  are 
the  sufferers  if  they  are  managed  and  taught  by  poor  methods. 

The  normal  institute  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  teacher  to  ask  questions  concern- 
ing the  management  of  his  own  school  and  to  receive  information  which  is  of  imme- 
diate practical  value  to  him. 

The  normal  institutes  give  instruction  to  the  teachers  in  the  best  ways  in  which 
the  text  books  introdoced  in  the  schools  may  be  used.  Practical  exercises  in  reading, 
d&c,  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  institute,  and  the  students  learn  in  what  manner 
the  time  of  their  pupils  may  be  most  profitably  employed  and  how  they  may  be  taught 
in  the  shortest  and  most  thorough  way. 

Normal  institutes  assist  the  teacher  in  his  endeavors  to  acquire  more  knowledge  in 
some  of  the  sciences  which  he  wishes  to  stm^y  for  his  self  improvement.  That  teacher, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  is  always  the  best  who  continues  to  remain  a  student. 
He  alone  can  sympathize  truly  with  his  pupils  in  their  attempts  to  gain  knowledge, 
for  he  has  experienced  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  in  his  own  efforts. 

Normal  institutes  give  to  the  superintendent  of  instruction  an  opportunity  to  come 
into  direct  intercourse  with  the  teachers  under  his  charge  and  to  influence  them  per- 
sonally iu  their  work  at  homo.  It  harmonizes  instruction  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
State  through  the  personal  contact  of  the  teachers  with  each  other;  it  gives  a  pre- 
ponderance to  those  methods  which  are  used  in  sections  of  the  State  most  advanced 
in  education. 

Normal  institutes  arouse  an  interest  in  educational  affairs  in  all  the  parts  of  a  State. 
They  make  people  think  more  about  education  and  are  an  incitement  to  educational 
activity. 

Plan  of  intiitute  work. — The  large  number  of  teachers  present  at  the  institute  and 
the  fact  that  recitation  rooms  of  adequate  size  could  not  be  provided  for  all  the 
classcH  wore  sutlicient  reasons  why  recitation  room  work  could  not  be  adopted  as  the 
plan  of  the  work  of  the  institute.  The  form  of  instruction  selected  was,  therefore, 
almost  exclusively  that  of  lectures.  There  were  certain  advantages  connected  with 
this  plan.  The  presentation  of  information  by  lectures  before  the  whole  school  had 
a  freshness  and  vigor  about  it  wliich  cannot  easily  be  attained  by  recitation  room 
work.  It  compelled  each  lecturer  to  give  the  most  thorough  preparation  to  his  own 
department,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  him  sufficient  *time  for  the  most  careful 
arrangement  of  the  lessons  of  each  day. 

The  following  gentlemen  formed  the  corps  of  instnictors:  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes, 
University  of  Tennessee ;  Mr.  Henry  P.  Archer,  principal  Bennett  School  in  Charles- 
ton; Mr.  R.  Means  Davis,  Winnsboro' ;  Mr.  £.  W.  Riemann,  of  Lexington  ;  Mr.  J. 
S.  Perrin,  of  Abbeville;  Mr.  W.  H.  Witherow,  of  Chester;  Mr.  W.  D.  Schoenberg, of 
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Lexin^tou;  Mr.  P.  B.  Kyzer,  of  North  Carolina;  MisA  M.  C.  Ja^son,  of  Greenville  ; 
principal,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  following  studies  were  taught :  Regular  work,  science  of  education  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  by  the  principal ;  English  language,  by  Professor  Joynes ;  arith- 
metic, by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Riemann ;  primary  methods  of  instruction  and  spelling, 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Archer;  geography,  by  Mr.  Perrin. 

Optional  studies :  Penmanship,  by  Mr.  Eyzer ;  singing,  by  Mr.  Witherow ;  phys- 
ical geography,  by  Mr.  Schoenberg;  algebra,  by  Mr.  Davis;  calisthenics,  by  Miss 
Judson;  Latin,  by  Mr.  Riemann;  French,  by  Professor  Joynes;  German,  by  the 
principal. 

I  shall  speak  below  of  the  lectures  delivered  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  regular 
course.  I  submit  in  the  following  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  in  the  principal 
studies: 

English  language. — Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who 
had  also  taken  part  in  the  institute  in  Spartanburg  in  1860,  was  assigned  to  the  im- 
portant topic  of  ''  Instruction  in  the  English  language."  After  a  preliminary  lecture 
on  ''Language  in  education"  and  a  second  on  ''The  mother  tongue:  its  descriptions 
and  uses  in  education,"  he  proceeded  to  discuss  "The  characteristics  of  the  English 
lang^uage  as  influencing  the  methods  of  English  teaching."  The  subject  was  treated 
under  the  several  heads  of  (1)  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  language ;  (2)  its  gram- 
matical terms ;  (3)  its  sentential  structure.  All  these  topics  were  treated  historically, 
with  reference  to  the  origin,  growth,  and  development  of  the  language ;  and  its  idio- 
matic, logical,  and  literary  characteristics  were  exhibited  as  the  result  of  historical 
conditions  and  influences.  The  peculiarities  of  the  English  language,  under  these 
several  points  of  view,  were  enforced  and  illustrated;  its  connection  with  kindred 
languages  was  shown,  with  an  analysis  of  their  respective  influences,  and  from  their 
combination  and  mutual  reaction  the  distinctive  character  and  genius  of  the  English 
language  were  deduced  and  illustrated.  He  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  defining  the  nature,  scope,  and  methods  of  grammatical  study  and 
showing  its  relations  to  the  dictionary  on  the  one  hand  and  to  logic  and  rhetoric  on 
the  other.  The  subject  of  "  Grammatioal  method  "  was  treated  under  the  several 
heads  of  definition,  ciassification,  nomenclature,  rules,  regularity  and  irregularity, 
infiection,  confusion  and  conversion  of  form,  construction,  and  idiom.  These  topics 
as  here  given  can  only  be  suggested ;  but  each  was  discussed  with  a  fulness  of  ilius- 
tration  which  was  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive. 

The  subjects  of  parsing  and  analysis  were  then  taken  up ;  their  respective  methods 
exhibited;  the  special  importance  and  discipline  of  the  analytical  method,  with 
reference  to  the  English  language,  was  insisted  upon,  and  illustrations  were  given 
by  parsing  and  analyzing  from  the  text  book  (Reid  &,  Eellogg's  Higher  Lessons). 
Teachers  were  invited  to  submit  their  difficulties,  all  of  which  were  fully  and  frankly 
discussed.  Much  interest  was  aroused  in  this  part  of  the  course,  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, "from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  being  submitted  in  aniwer  to  the 
professor's  invitation.  The  concluding  lecture  was  devoted  to  "  Constructive  gram- 
mar, or  composition,"  with  remarks  on  reading  and  literary  culture  in  schools,  the 
professor  regretting  that,  on  account  of  unexpected  interest  in  the  grammatical  dis- 
cussions, so  little  time  had  been  left  for  these  important  subjects.  Other  interesting 
topics  discussed  or  suggested  by  Professor  Joynes  in  the  meetings  of  the  institute 
faculty  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  here  reported,  but  were  highly  prized  by  the  hear- 
ers.    A  fuller  record  may  be  given  to  the  public  hereafher. 

ArithmetiCf  by  Mr,  R.  Means  Davis, — In  the  first  lecture  a  brief  history  of  arithmetic 
was  given.  Different  systems  in  different  countries;  Roman  and  Arabic  systems  com- 
pared, to  show  simplicity  of  the  latter.  In  subsequent  lectures  the  system  of  notation 
and  numeration  was  discussed.  Topics  touched  upon :  Periods,  considered  as  units  in 
teaching  at  first  units,  units  of  thousands,  units  of  millions,  &c.    This  is  the  same  as 
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syllabication  in  orthography.  Dwell  on  importance  of  drill  in  this  matter^  so  at  to 
insure  correct  writing  down  of  numbers  on  the  board. 

Addition  defined  and  explained,  carrying  explained  by  refiBrence  to  cash  box  and 
making  change,  ten  cents  charged  for  one  drum,  &.o.  This  is  simply  redaotion,  the 
same  as  is  found  afterward  in  denominate  numbers,  &c.,  and  the  idea  ahonld  be 
tanght  here  to  impress  upon  pupils  that  there  is  a  general  plan  all  throagh  mathe- 
matics. 

Difficulty  of  teaching  fractions  and  decimal  numbers  comes  from  the  fact  that  not 
only  complex  forms  are  given,  but  the  properties  of  numbers  and  principles  of  math- 
ematics (reduction,  &c.)  have  all  to  be  learned  at  once,  because  of  neglect  of  this  in- 
struction at  beginning,  when  the  forms  are  simple. 

We  begin  at  the  right  simply  for  convenience.  Could  begin  at  left,  bat  woald  have 
to  reduce  results. 

Subtraction,  reverse  of  addition.    Some  rules  and  reasoning  diaooased. 

Multiplication  defined,  &,c.  How  to  teach  multiplication  table  by  abacas.  Table 
must  be  learned  by  drill. 

Discussed  the  rule  in  Robinson's  arithmetic  for  multiplication.  Kxplanation  of 
what  was  necessary  and  what  only  matters  of  convenience  (e.  g.,  patting  anits  of 
thousands  under  units  of  thousands,  &c.).  Each  step  should  be  taken  on  blackboard 
as  the  rule  is  recited,  so  as  to  explain  the  rule  to  the  pupils. 

Division  explained ;  difficulties  of  teaching  explained.  Advised  piaotice  on  foar 
fundamental  rules  in  conjunction.    Long  division  good,  as  it  embraces  other  rales. 

Proof:  Importance  of  teaching  to  prove,  first,  that  scholar  may  become  self  reliant, 
and,  second,  because  it  gives  additional  practice  (two  problems  for  one  giTen  by 
teacher).  Methods  of  proof  explained ;  ''  excess  of  nines"  treated  of  tally  and  reasons 
given  for  rule. 

Properties  of  numbers. 

Fractions  based  on  unit,  but  a  fractional  unit  is  generally  the  base.  Fractions  de- 
fined, <&c. 

Reducing  fractions  to  whole  numbers,  and  vice  versa,  should  besimple^  becanse  the 
denominator  shows  the  scale.  Drill,  drill,  in  fractions,  because  mathematical  rea- 
sooing  is  taught  best  then. 

In  fractions  complex  forniH  bewilder  beginners.  Begin  by  great  numbers  of  sim- 
ple forms,  till  the  principle  Ih  understood.  Constant  repetition.  Try  children  with 
reasons  as  their  minds  expand.    No  fixed  age  for  beginning  it. 

Decimals:  In  decimals  teach  decimals,  i.  e.,  the  plaoing  of  the  point.  Mistake  to 
give  long  examples  which  swallow  the  point  in  the  labor  of  division.  Rather  give 
forty  little  questions,  so  the  point  will  be  brought  into  prominence.  Qive  long  ones 
occasionally,  to  keep  up  mechanical  practice. 

Science  of  education. — There  was  a  daily  lecture  on  the  science  of  education,  deliv- 
ered by  the  principal.  In  the  following  outline  of  topics  extensive  use  has  been 
made  of  the  notes  taken  by  some  of  tlie  students  of  the  institute.  The  topics  are 
alone  given  and  the  connecting  explanation  is  omitted,  for  there  is  not  space  enough 
for  fuller  statement.  The  students  handed  in  questions  on  practical  school  work, 
and  these  were  made  the  subjects  of  lectures  whenever  they  touched  upon  a  point 
that  was  of  general  interest.  The  introductory  lecture  explained  the  importance  of 
the  normal  institute  for  the  teachers  that  were  present  and  the  opportunities  we 
otfered. 

Abstracts  of  the  lectures. — First  week:  What  we  learn  depends  not  so  much  on  what 
is  taught  as  on  what  wo  are  willing  to  learn. 

The  teacher's  position,  though  humble,  is  important.  The  generation  tanght  to- 
day is  the  nation  of  the  future.  It  is  the  function  of  a  school  system  to  put  brain 
power  into  a  nation. 

The  raw  material  of  which  the  work  of  a  watch  is  composed  has  little  valae.  The 
spring  as  iron  is  almost  valueless.    The  value  of  a  watch  is  given  to  raw  material  by 
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intelligont  work.     The  brain  of  man  has  put  its  cnnning  into  the  metall  and  then 
enly  became  it  valnable. 

Children  are  madevaloable  citizens  and  good  men  by  the  effort  of  the  school  to  pat 
brain  and  moral  nerve  into  their  life. 

The  teacher's  work  is  to  train  the  naturalness  of  childhood  into  spiritual  manhood  f 
out  of  the  animal  man  grows  civilized  man. 

This  is  an  age  of  tools.  Man's  first  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  his  control  over  nature.  The  teacher  is  a  powerful  instrumentality.  To  im- 
prove the  chief  instrumentality  means  to  better  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

Normal  institutes  are  all  important.  Let  one  be  planted  in  every  educationaUy  dark 
comer  of  the  land  and  soon  the  liglit  of  education  will  shine  there.  All  the  States 
which  are  ea^er  for  general  education  have  normal  schools  or  institutes. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  conduct  the  institute  was  explained.  In- 
struction was  to  be  given:  (1)  By  lectures  mainly.  Class  recitation  is  not  the  only 
successful  form  of  imparting  Institute  instruction.  The  institute  is  so  very  large  that 
classes  would  be  very  large  also,  and  many  of  those  present  would  dislike  to  recite  in 
the  presence  %f  one  hundred  and  fifty  strangers.  (2)  Methods  in  algebra  and  arith- 
metic would  be  shown  by  demonstration.    (3)  By  questions  and  answers. 

Instruction  would  be  given  in  common  school  branches,  both  as  to  the  routine  work 
and  as  to  the  philosophy  of  common  school  work.  As  teachers,  we  must  understand 
our  work.  We  must  understand  not  only  the  subject,  but  also  how  to  teach  it  and 
the  reasons  for  teaching  it  in  this  way  and  no  other ;  hence  methods  and  principle» 
most  be  studied. 

Teachers  are  required  in  this  institute  to  study  the  text  books  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  teach  and  their  pupils  are  expected  to  study.  Is  not  the  teacher  above  such 
work  f  A  visitor,  surprised  to  find  Grottus  reading  Terence,  inquired,  ''Do  you  still 
read  Terence!  I  thought  only  boys  read  Terence."  ''Boys  read  Terence  one  way; 
Hugo  Orotins  reads  him  in  a  very  different  way/'  was  the  reply.  Pupils  and  teachers 
may  study  the  same  book,  but  then  they  study  in  different  ways.  Teachers  cannot 
prepare  themselves  too  carefully  or  too  conscientiously  for  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
We  are  told  that  the  great  writer  Harmann,  while  employed  as  a  teacher,  was  found 
walking  up  and  down  in  bis  garden  reading.  When  asked  what  book  he  was  read- 
ing, he  replied  "A  primer.''  Upon  the  inquirer  expressing  surprise,  he  added  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  meet  his  pupils  without  having  looked  at  their  lesson  himself. 

"  In  the  humblest  thing,  if  the  mind  seizes  it  thoroughly,  it  grasps  the  whole  world,'^ 
says  Goethe.  The  teacher's  calling  is  among  the  humblest,  but  he  who  puts  his  whole 
soul  into  it  does  as  noble  a  work  for  mankind  as  any  that  human  soul  can.  Let 
every  teacher  work  with  his  whole  strength,  here  and  in  his  school,  and  he  does  the 
best  he  can  for  the  general  good  and  also  for  his  individual  interest. 

May  each  teacher  attending  the  institute  remember  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  ta 
continue  to  study  and  to  keep  himself  fresh.  The  teacher  who  is  still  acquiring 
knowledge  will  sympathize  with  his  pupils  in  their  endeavor  to  learn,  and  no  one  can 
teach  well  who  has  lost  this  sympathy.  In  one  sense  all  of  us  go  to  school  forever; 
life  is  a  school  which  all  must  attend.  No  playing  truant  there;  no  shirking  of  work 
without  punishment.  The  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  the  work  of  training 
human  souls  should  be  sofficient  inducement  for  the  teacher  to  work  at  his  self  im- 
provement and  to  learn  while  he  is  teaching.  It  forms  a  sufficient  motive  with  the 
earnest  teachers  whom  the  institute  has  attracted  for  their  presence  in  a  place  where 
teachers  are  taught.  The  teacher  does  not  deserve  that  proud  name  who  is  not  also 
a  student.  Teachers  should  keep  up  with  science  and  professional  work.  Therefore 
they  must  attend  institutes  and  read  educational  books  and  papers.  The  session  of 
our  institute  at  Spartanburg  in  1880  was  a  great  success,  as  all  will  testify  who  were 
present.  But  all  of  us  mean  to  make  this  institute  still  better;  we  have  learned  from 
experience. 

The  following  features  have  been  added  to  the  institute  of  last  year,  wMcIlCq^^sw 
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an  improvement  on  it:  Penmanship  has  been  added  to  the  conne.  Map  drawini; 
gives  place  to  geography.  In  the  science  of  language  we  shall  haTe  more  of  Dr. 
Joynes's  lectures.  The  study  of  language  ranks  first  among  all  the  educational  woik 
of  the  common  school.  No  other  study  can  be  taught  except  through  language.  No 
problem  in  arithmetic  can  be  understood  unless  the  language  in  wh  it  is  ex- 
pressed is  understood. 

First  among  professional  work,  in  its  value  to  the  teacher,  ranks  the  stndy  of  the 
art  and  science  of  education.  It  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  insti- 
tute. Education  is  a  comparatively  young  science  (and  an  old  art),  bat  one  on  which 
the  deepest  minds  have  thought  and  the  best  writers  written.  It  is  a  nniTenel 
science,  which  is  of  use  to  all  who  share  the  responsibilities  of  family  life.  It  is  fi>r 
this  reason  that  the  study  of  the  science  of  education,  at  least  in  its  leading  princi- 
ples, is  useful  even  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  be  school  teachers.  In  a  committee 
report  submitted  to  a  department  of  the  National  Association  at  Atlanta  recently,  it 
was  suggested  (1)  that  a  chair  of  pedagogics  be  established  in  every  nniversity;  (S) 
that  a  three-week  course  in  pedagogics  be  included  in  all  professional  education. 
Men  live  in  families.  The  family's  work  is  to  educate.  The  members  of  the  family 
should  know  something  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  education. 

Character  of  science  of  education, — That  knowledge  only  deserves  the  name  of  science 
which  is  general  in  its  application  and  lasting  in  its  result.  Whatever  knowledge  is 
subject  to  perpetual  change  cannot  be  called  a  science.  Is  there  a  science  of  eda- 
<}ation  possible  f  Can  any  rule  of  teaching  be  found  which  allows  of  nniyersal  appli- 
cation f  Is  not  the  watchword  that  each  pupil  should  be  taught  according  to  his 
own  method  true,  and  does  it  not  preclude  any  science  of  general  methods  f  They  say — 
and  with  a  show  of  Justice — that  schools  are  but  makeshifts,  necessary  where  the  family 
cannot  pay  for  private  instruction.  In  opposition  to  these  assertions,  it  must  be  af- 
firmed again  and  again  that  there  can  be  no  better  established  truth  than  that  school 
teaching  is  in  itself  superior  to  individual  private  instruction.  No  two  minds  an 
alike,  it  is  true.  But  are  any  two  objects  alike  in  nature!  And  yet  they  are  all  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general  laws.  Their  leading  characteristics,  their  principal  elements 
are  alike.    So  with  the  mind. 

Individuals  differ,  yet  their  leading  characteristics  are  the  same.  Onr  modes  of 
thinking  differ,  yet  we  all  think  under  the  same  general  laws.  The  general  laws  of 
will  and  feeling  are  the  same  for  every  human  being.  Teaching  in  accordance  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  mind  which  all  men  have  in  common  is  perhaps  the  beet  way 
of  developing  the  special  individuality.  The  individuality  will  grow  as  the  general 
character  is  developed.  Nine- tenths  of  the  individuality  of  one  pupil  is  the  same  as 
that  of  others. 

School  education  is  the  result  of  the  democratic,  broad  tendencies  of  our  century. 
In  the  sense  in  which  we  look  upon  it,  it  was  unknown  to  the  educators  of  the  former 
centuries.    There  indeed  teaching  by  tutors  was  considered  the  best. 

Rousseau,  author  of  ^fimile,  was  the  greatest  writer  on  theoretical  education  that  ever 
lived.  His  ideal  was  not  the  school  teacher  for  pupils,  but  the  aristocratic  tutor. 
The  ideal  of  John  Locke,  who  wrote  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education,  was 
one  tutor  for  one  pupil.  Pestalozzi  was  the  first  to  look  on  school  education  as  the 
highest  form  of  teaching. 

What  is  the  object  of  education  f  It  is  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Its  aim  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  life.  The  aim  of  education  is  not  only  to  teach  facts, 
but  to  train  will  and  character. 

The  best  education  is  that  which  prepares  for  life,  not  that  which  makes  the 
best  scholar.  Good  education  strengthens  not  only  the  intelligence,  but  trains 
character.  Character,  however,  grows  only  by  contact  with  others,  with  our  equals. 
''Talent  may  form  itself  in  retirement  and  silence,  but  a  character  only  in  life  with 
others."  In  the  family  the  position  of  the  Individual  child  is  unique;  the  basis  of 
•equality  is  lacking.     It  is  therefore  necessary  in  education  that  the  child  should 
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oiate  early  with  those  of  the  same  age  and  compete  with  them  in  work.  He  must 
learn  to  have  interoonrse  with  those  that  are  strangers  to  him.  All  this  he  finds  when 
he  is  sent  to  school,  and  this  makes  school  edacation  indispensable,  according  to  oar 
Tiews.  Edacation  in  the  family  is  the  most  important  of  all,  bat  it  needs  school  eda- 
cation for  its  complement.  Compare  life  in  the  family  and  life  in  society.  In  the 
family  no  two  are  eqaal.    All  are  different.    In  society  we  meet  oar  eqaals. 

The  association  which  he  forms  at  school  teaches  the  chilS  to  defend  his  own  rights 
and  to  respect  the  right>s  of  others.  In  school  he  finds  others  whose  wills  limit  his 
own  will.  The  science  of  edacation  has  grown  with  the  schools.  It  is  a  new  science, 
originating  with  Pestalozzi. 

Moral  tduoation. — Modern  education  regards  moral  training  as  higher  than  Intel- 
lectaaL  The  rales  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  may  be  forgotten,  and  the  individaal 
remains  a  worthy  man  or  woman  for  all  that.  Integrity,  the  will  to  do  right,  mast 
not  be  forgotten.  The  one  sided  training  of  memory  at  the  expense  of  a  neglect  of 
the  training  of  the  reasoning  and  observing  powers  is  discarded  by  new  edacation. 
Physical  caltare  is  also  insisted  apon.  In  short,  new  edacation  me^ms  the  departure 
from  one  sided  intellectual  learning  and  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  sides 
•f  human  life  and  power.  Common  schools  can  be  and  must  be  an  important  instru- 
mentality in  teaching  morality.  This  is  not  adding  another  study  to  the  list  of  stud- 
ies, already  crowded.  No  new  text  book  on  morals  need  be  put  in  the  pupil's  hand  to 
be  recited.  Morality  need  not  be  on  the  lips  in  order  to  be  in  the  heart.  Moral  les- 
sons must  be  acted,  not  simply  studied.  Michael  Angelo,  passing  through  the  streets 
•f  Rome,  stopped  to  observe  workingmen  laboring  in  a  quarry.  Pointing  to  a  par- 
ticular stone,  he  said :  '*  Bring  this  rock  to  my  study ;  I  see  an  angel  in  it."  The  in- 
telligent teacher  sees  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils  immortal  souls,  which  his  training  is 
to  form  out  of  the  rough.  He  can  fashion  the  formless  young  human  soul  into  an 
image  of  what  is  noblest  and  best.  Self  conscious  will  is  the  basis  of  morality.  If 
there  is  no  self  conscious  will,  there  can  be  no  individual  responsibility,  there  can  be 
Beither  right  nor  wrong.  The  will  training,  therefore,  which  school  instruction  can 
give  is,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  moral  training.  Whatever  strengthens  the  will 
may  be  made  serviceable  to  moral  education.  Weakness  of  will  is  the  great  enemy  of 
all  moral  culture.  Will  training  may,  then,  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  Indirect 
training  is  given  to  the  will  by  the  act  of  learning.  Then,  also,  the  presence  of  a  good 
and  refined  teacher  is  a  tacit  lesson  to  his  pupils  all  the  time.  The  teacher,  in  teaching 
geography,  teaches  the  data  consciously ;  he  teaches  himself,  his  own  character  to  the 
child  unconsciously.  The  teacher's  example  teaches  all  the  time.  There  may  be 
many  recitations  enumerated  on  the  program ;  but  there  is  one  recitation  which  it 
does  not  name,  the  lesson  taught  by  the  teacher's  example.  The  true  man  or  woman 
teaches  morality,  not  in  word,  but  in  act.  You  cannot  teach  the  mind  without  teach- 
ing the  soul ;  you  cannot  train  intelligence  without  training  the  will  by  the  same 
operation. 

Moral  training  consists  frequently  in  man's  ability  to  overcome  his  inclinations  and 
subordinate  them  to  his  sense  of  what  is  right. 

A  child  is  a  natural  being  when  he  first  enters  the  school  room ;  he  must  be  civil- 
ized. His  inclination  prompts  him  to  move  about  at  will,  but  he  learns  to  sit  still  as 
one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  him,  and  in  this  he  sacrifices  his  caprice  to  the  rational 
will  of  another.  He  learns  obedience  to  established  authority.  In  the  child  the  ani- 
mal predominates.    He  does  not  know  right  from  wrong. 

To  subordinate  impulles  to  rational  will  is  an  element  of  moral  training.  Hence 
the  process  of  attention,  of  concentration  of  the  mind  on  one  object  which  it  has  de- 
cided to  consider,  is  a  means  of  cultivating  the  wilL  The  child  is  the  prey  of  new  im- 
pressions. It  cannot  keep  before  its  mind  the  thing  at  which  it  has  been  looking  when 
a  new  thing  presents  itself  to  its  view.  In  that  it  resembles  the  animal,  which  turns 
from  one  impression  to  another  without  bt^ing  able  to  exclude  them,  and  to  concen- 
trate its  senses  on  the  one  it  has  selected  raises  him  to  an  inteUigent  moral  being. 
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A  child  readily  forsakes  bis  old  toy  for  a  new  one.  When  he  is  engaf^ed  in  a  task 
he  cannot  help  looking  up  when  a  person  speaks  in  the  room.  Trained  attention  csd 
exclude  such  interrnptions  from  the  mind  and  finish  the  task  without  allowing  itself 
to  be  disturbed. 

The  child  has  not  yet  acquired  control  over  himself.  In  the  same  way  the  sayage 
is  the  prey  of  impulses.  A  group  of  Indian  warriors  once  walked  throngh  the  streets 
of  Washington  with  thaf  stately  dignity  which  is  their  natural  charactenstic  Ab 
they  passed  a  shoe  store  scraps  of  colored  leather  were  being  swept  out.  The  war- 
riors began  scrambling  for  the  scraps  on  the  sidewalk.  Here  we  see  the  natural  man, 
the  child.  Civilized  man  is  not  thus  in  the  power  of  external  impression.  He  learns 
to  control  himself.  He  does  not  allow  himself  to  become  disturbed  in  the  work  which 
he  has  undertaken,  by  impulses.    He  has  learned  to  mind  his  work. 

He  can  concentrate  his  attention.  Such  power  must  be  learned.  It  depends  on 
the  will.  The  child's  first  lesson  in  self  control  is  to  learn  to  sit  still.  He  anhordi- 
nates  his  wish  to  what  is  right,  to  rational  will.  In  reading  the  child  learns  to  sub- 
ordinate himself  to  his  better  will  and  to  keep  his  attention  on  the  lesson.  Intellect- 
ual and  will  training  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  school  also  offers  opportunity  for  direct  instruction  in  morality.  That  is  a  poor 
reading  book  which  gives  no  moral  training;  that  is  a  poor  school  which  does  not 
teach  in  a  hundred  lessons  self-control.  School  discipline  affects  the  will  and  edu- 
cates it ;  it  teaches  morality  practically. 

Every  human  being  must  learn  that  he  must  do  his  duty,  even  when  it  should  col- 
lide with  his  convenience  or  caprice. 

Nature  points  out  the  way  to  teach  duty.  Do  not  say  too  frequently  to  the  chil- 
dren of  your  school:  You  must  do  this  because  it  is  your  duty.  Let  duty  be  taught 
by  object  lessons,  by  deeds. 

Talking  and  theorizing  about  duty  in  the  presence  of  young  children  is  not  the  best 
way  of  training  the  moral  sense.  Nature  places  before  the  young  eyes  an  everlafiting 
object  lesson  of  sacrifice  of  self,  an  example  of  purest  devotion  to  the  interest  of 
another  by  making  the  infant  witness  a  mother's  love  at  the  threshold  of  his  life.  Not 
a  word  of  duty  is  said,  but  volumes  are  acted.  The  mother  lives  for  the  child.  The 
mother  does  not  say,  It  is  your  duty  to  obey.  She  speaks  and  the  child  obeys.  Her 
love  for  the  child  constitutes  her  authority.  Let  the  mother's  way  be  continued  in 
the  school  room.  The  principle  of  school  discipline  is  not  authority,  but  love  and 
good  will. 

Classification  of  a  school. — A  question  had  been  handed  in  by  one  of  the  students 
asking  how  a  teacher  who  had  to  teach  all  branches  could  grade  or  classify  his  schooL 
In  the  old  schools  each  x>upil  was  a  class  and  each  class  had  different  text  books. 
Such  schools  are  still  numerous  enough. 

Some  time  ago  a  teacher  stated  that  he  had  forty- five  pupils  and  forty-five  classes 
and  asked  for  advice.  The  advice  given  to  him  was  to  study  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, and  he  would  find  that  such  a  course  was  absolutely  bad.  The  matter  of  classi- 
fication is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  educational  science. 

The  following  suggestions  concerning  this  subject  might  be  found  useful : 

The  saving  of  time  is  one  of  the  benefits  derived  from  arranging  pupils  into  classes, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  all  apparent  obstacles  should  give  way  to  classifications.  The 
old  plan  contradicts  the  idea  of  school  instruction  by  making  a  school  a  place  where 
each  individual  is  instructed  by  himself,  and  thus  defeats  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
school  training,  namely,  competition  with  others. 

School  instruction  has  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  tutor  instruction.  Preparation 
for  a  life  with  others  is  the  aim  of  education.  One  in  a  class  is  mental  isolation. 
There  is  no  stimulus,  no  emulation.  The  spirit  of  our  Government  demands  harmo- 
nious intercourse  and  cooperation  with  others.  It  necessitates  the  training  of  the 
feeling  of  equality.  Education  fails  in  these  particulars  if  there  is  no  proper  classifi- 
cation.   In  all  schools,  graded  and  ungraded,  classification  is  possible  and  necessary. 
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Graded  achooU, — It  is  customary  to  call  those  schools  which  are  supported  by  special 
local  taxation  graded  schools.  To  support  schools  by  local  taxation  is  certainly  the 
only  way  of  improving  public  schools.  But,  strictly  speaking,  the  matter  of  grading 
has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  mode  of  taxation.  This  use  of  the  word  graded  is 
simply  local.    Graded  schools  are  so  named  from  the  course  of  studies. 

Classification  and  promotion  of  the  pupils  by  general  advancement  in  all  the  studies, 
the  laying  out  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  the  whole  year  in  each  study  and  pro- 
motion when  the  whole  of  it  han  been  fairly  done  and  no  promotion  on  the  strength 
of  one  study,  are  two  of  the  characteristics  of  a  graded  school.  All  schools  can  be 
graded.  There  are  so  many  advantages  in  good  grading  that  they  overbalance  the 
other  side  by  far.  It  is  well  known  to  every  advocate  of  graded  schools  that  all  grad- 
ing is  but  relatively  correct.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  exact  equality  in  pupils.  When 
we  say  pupils  are  equally  advanced,  we  mean  they  are  about  equally  advanced.  All 
6uch  should  be  in  one  class.  The  teacher  has  no  right  to  have  five  classes  when  one 
willanswer.  If  you  are  convinced  that  grading  would  be  the  best  thing  for  your 
pupils,  change  your  system  at  once.  If  the  parents  object  to  the  unavoidable  change 
of  a  few  pages  in  the  book  which  the  child  is  studying,  if  you  are  compelled  to  ad- 
vance him  a  little  or  to  put  him  back  a  few  pages,  so  as  to  have  him  in  the  same  class 
with  others,  you  must  convince  the  parent.  Whether  you  succeed  or  not  depends  on 
your  personal  qualifications  and  the  respect  which  you  have  gained  for  yourself  in 
the  community  in  which  you  live.  The  teacher's  position  deserves  respect,  but  it  is 
the  teacher's  individuality  which  secures  it.  We  should  not  give  up  grading  because 
parents  object,  but  should  try  to  convince  parents  of  the  benefits  of  classification. 
Then  they  will  like  it  when  they  see  its  great  benefits  for  the  children.  Promotion  of 
pupils  must  be  made  on  general  standing  by  grades,  not  by  studies.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  classes  out  of  heterogeneous  material.  They  should  be  formed  by  promotion 
and  review.  A  difference  of  ten  or  fifteen  pages  is  not  an  insurmountable  objection 
to  putting  two  pupils  in  the  same  class  or  uniting  two  classes  into  one.  In  assigning 
work  to  classified  grades,  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  below  than  above  the  average. 

Variety  of  text  books  is  a  difficulty.  In  this  State  there  is  uniformity  of  text  books 
by  law  ;  but  perhaps  it  cannot  be  always  enforced.  The  teachers  should  try  to  con- 
vince parents  and  school  officers  of  the  benefits  of  uniformity.  If  a  teacher  cannot 
get  all  his  pupils  to  get  the  same  book,  he  should  form  classes  which  use  uniform 
books.  This  can  be  done  in  some  studies,  like  reading,  even  when  there  is  a  variety 
of  t>ooks ;  the  teacher  may  let  two  or  three  read  from  one  book.  Even  where  one  se- 
ries of  books  is  used  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  found  a  good^lan  to  have  children  read 
from  one  book  awhile  and  then  from  another. 

When  children  have  read  for  too  long  a  time  in  a  reader,  they  are  apt  to  know  the 
pieces  by  heart,  and  their  reading  is  no  longer  an  exercise  in  pronouncing  words  at 
eight.  Pupils  often  remember  what  is  not  wanted  and  do  not  memorize  what  is  as- 
signed as  a  lesson. 

If  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  convincing  the  great  majority  of  the  parents  to  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of  a  uniform  series  of  books,  the  wish  of  a  single  individual  parent 
should  not  stand  in  the  way. 

At  the  beginning  of  instruction  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  several  classes  in 
reading,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  books  which  the  pupils  have  brought  to  school. 
The  teacher  should  use  the  blackboard  in  teaching  the  element  of  reading  and  print 
the  words  oi  letters  on  it.  Even  if  its  members  have  ten  difierent  books,  the  class 
can  thus  be  kept  together.  It  is  still  better  to  use  charts  in  teaching  reading. 
The  time  and  manner  of  forming  classes  were  discussed. 

It  is  well  not  to  advance  new  classes  too  rapidly  at  first.  Some  stragglers  will 
come  in.  New  pupils  coming  in  within  a  few  weeks  after  a  new  class  has  been  formed 
should  not  be  put  in  classes  by  themselves.  Teachers  must  consult  the  good  of  the 
iDiO^''^^yy  °^^  ^^  ^^®  individual.    When  topics  of  general  interest  are  taken  up,  the 
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queBtions  shoald  be  asked  the  whole  school,  not  the  olasaee.    This  coltivates  the 
school  feeling. 

Text  books  are  necessary  in  country  schools.  Teachers  who  hare  only  two  elaases, 
and  can  give  half  their  time  to  each,  can  communicate  much  information  ormlly,  by  ob- 
ject lessons  or  discussions;  but  where  a  teacher  of  a  small  school  has  many  classes, 
he  can  devote  but  little  time  to  each.  The  text  book  must  not  be  abused.  It  is  id 
abuse  when  the  recitation  is  heard  verbatijn,  without  questions  fh>m  the  teacher  con- 
necting the  lesson  with  other  information.  The  art  to  use  the  text  book  depends  upon 
the  skill  which  the  teacher  possesses  in  asking  questions.  To  allow  popils  to  dm 
words  without  knowing  their  meaning,  is  a  crime  against  the  intellect  and  leads  to 
deception  and  dishonesty. 

Do  not  try  to  cover  much  ground  in  teaching  at  the  cost  of  thoioaghneaa.  Teach 
a  few  things,  but  teach  them  well.  The  schools  of  Prussia  were  alluded  to  in  iUas- 
tration  of  this  principle.  They  observe  a  wise  limitation  in  work.  Not  that  a  blind 
imitation  of  other  systems  is  recommended,  for  each  community  is  guided  by  its  own 
necessities.  The  people's  schools  of  Prussia  decline  to  teach  branches  beyond  the 
common  school  curriculum.  They  teach  enough  language — the  mother  tongue — fat 
practical  uses.  The  practical  parts  of  arithmetic  are  taught.  These  two  studies  axe 
the  principal  work.  They  do  for  the  pupils  not  many  things,  but  much.  €(eographyi 
history,  natural  science,  the  botany  of  the  district,  are  taught  incidentally  in  reading. 

As  to  classification,  they  have  two  or  throe  grades  only,  so  that  the  teacher's  time 
is  not  frittered  away  by  compelling  him  to  teach  six  or  ten  classes. 

If  we  plant  a  cherry  to  raise  a  tree,  we  must  not  digit  up  to-morrow  to  see  whether 
it  has  grown.  All  good  things  require  time  to  mature.  The  teacher  most  not  expect 
to  see  immediate  results  from  his  work;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  be  seen  that 
no  work  is  more  important  for  a  community  than  the  conscientious  teaching  of  the 
young.  The  teacher  should  be  a  missionary  of  new  ideas  in  his  community.  He 
should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  water  painter.  The  first  tint  is  not  visible.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  cannot  be  seen;  but  the  final  result  is  a  clear,  deep,  and  even  tint.  By 
keeping  steadily  at  work,  the  teacher,  like  the  painter,  will  accomplish  his  pnixMse. 
The  correlation  of  forces  teaches  that  no  force  can  be  lost ;  it  may  be  changed.  When 
a  cannon  ball  strikes,  its  motion  becomes  heat.  The  principle  is  true  in  the  moral 
world.  No  force  of  soul  work  is  ever  lost.  The  teacher's  work  will  come  out.  He 
works  for  eternity. 

Discipline, — Records  of  attendance  should  be  kept  and  parents  should  be  informed 
of  the  absence  of  their  children.  This  is  the  mode  adopted  by  one  of  our  fellow 
teachers :  When  one  of  his  pupils  is  absent,  he  always  informs  the  parents  in  writing 
or  personally  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  absence  is  not  caused  by  serious  Hlnesa. 
Ue  believes  in  preventing  rather  than  in  punishing.  He  tells  his  pupils  that  it  will 
not  do  to  arrive  Just  at  9  o'clock,  too  excited  by  a  brisk  walk  for  quiet  work.  He 
locks  the  school  room  door  about  fifteen  minutes  before  time  to  open.  The  first  morn- 
ing when  this  experiment  was  thed,  twenty  came  late;  next  day  only  six;  only 
eleven  in  the  whole  year  following.  Let  the  teacher  show  both  to  parents  and  pnpils 
that  he  values  punctual  at  ten  dance.  Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  life  in  our 
age  of  railroads  and  letter  writing.  When  you  want  to  blame,  put  it  in  the  form  of 
praise.  For  instance,  praise  pupils  who  are  punctual,  and  thus  blame  the  tardy.  Be 
sparing  in  censure.  When  censure  is  necessary,  it  will  then  receive  m>  re  attention. 
Do  not  expect  perfection.  Bo  satisfied  to  aim  at  perfection  and  to  reach  approximate 
]>erfcctioD.  You  will  never  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  making  your  school  bet- 
tor by  thinking  that  it  is  perfect. 

It  is  better  for  young  pupils  to  have  one  half  hour  recess  than  several  short  recesses. 
They  need  physical  exercise,  and  will  take  it  during  the  recitation  by  fidgety  and  un- 
ruly condact  if  you  do  not  allow  enough  scope. 

Value  of  the  study  of  the  theory  of  education.— Practice,  experience,  and  knowledge 
moan  much,  but  they  do  not  make  theory  useless.    America  was  discovered  in  theory 
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long  before  it  was  actually  done.  Colnmbas'  confidence  in  theory  enabled  him  alone 
to  persevere  in  the  apparently  foolhardy  attempt  which  proved  so  great  in  practice 
that  it  immortalized  his  name.  The  scholars  of  that  time  did  not  believe  in  theory ; 
they  sneered  at  the  vagaries  of  Colnmbns ;  they  were  practical  men,  but  they  were 
mistaken. 

The  science  of  education  is  the  condensed,  systematized,  well  arranged,  and  practi- 
cally applied  experience  of  the  race.  We  nand  our  own  life  experience  to  our  suc- 
cessors and  it  becomes  their  property.  The  privilege  of  enjoying  the  experience  of 
onr  predecessors  or  of  leaving  some  lasting  memorial  of  our  own  lives  belongs  to 
man  alone. 

No  matter  how  well  you  train  an  animal,  what  it  knows  or  can  do  dies  with  it ;  it 
cannot  communicate  its  knowledge  to  its  offspring.  But  man  is  heir  to  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  race.  His  knowledge  becomes  of  value  to  him  only  by  his  communicating 
it  to  others. 

Inventions  are  worth  nothing  unless  the  inventor  can  sell  his  invention  to  others 
and  the  whole  world  share  the  good. 

Thus  it  is  also  possible  to  communicate  the  joint  educational  experience  of  the 
world,  and  this  practical  experience  forms  the  science  of  education,  part  of  which  is 
tanicht  in  this  institute. 

Theory  and  practice, — ^The  true  test  of  practice  is  that  it  is  correct  theoretically. 
The  true  test  of  theory  is  that  it  is  correct  if  practically  applied.  Depart  from 
former  plans  if  they  are  not  rational  and  adopt  more  rational  methods.  The  true 
art  of  teaching  is  to  take  what  is  good  from  old  and  time  honored  customs  and  to 
abolish  the  evil. 

The  Bdenee  of  education, — ^The  science  of  education  should  be  learned  by  every 
teacher.  It  is  a  proper  subject  for  study  for  teachers  as  well  as  for  others.  It  is 
as  beautiful,  as  deep,  as  interesting  as  any  we  can  study.  One  thing  all  ought  to 
know,  education.  Not  everybody  can  be  a  school  teacher,  but  all  can  be  educators. 
We  are  trained  continually  in  all  relations  of  life  by  the  people  whom  we  meet,  and 
we  influence  them  in  turn.    In  the  family  the  work  of  education  is  mutual. 

Brothers  and  sisters  add  their  influence  in  educating  each  other.  Parents  are  edu- 
cated in  more  than  one  sense  by  their  children.  The  study  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion is,  therefore,  interesting  to  many.  It  is  of  special  importance,  however,  to  the 
teacher.  He  studies  it  practically  in  his  work ;  but  he  must  expand  his  knowledge 
by  the  study  of  books  and  observation.  What  advantage  may  we,  as  teachers,  derive 
from  this  study  f  A  proper  estimate  of  the  science.  The  character  of  our  work  de- 
pends upon  what  we  put  into  the  work.  Onr  teaching  is  a  reflection  of  ourselves. 
Improving  ourselves  improves  our  teaching.  Our  work  depends  ux>on  our  personal- 
ity. What  we  are  we  can  make  our  pupils  to  be.  This  study  engenders  a  professional 
spirit 

You  may  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  this  science  yourself.  Write  about  your 
plans  of  teaching  and  keeping  school.  Let  others  profit  by  your  experience.  Do 
something  for  others.  The  good  yon  do  in  this  direction  will  be  profitable  to  yourself 
as  well  as  to  others.  Let  the  teacher  be  fresh  and  progressive.  We  should  not  allow 
school  dust  to  settle  on  our  souls.  Avoid  mere  mechanical,  monotonons  teaching. 
Keep  up  the  enthusiasm  obtained  at  these  teachers'  meetings.  Do  not  be  severe  and 
cold  in  manner.  Be  earnest  in  work,  cheerful  in  manner.  Love  and  kindness  are 
powerftd  factors  in  school  work. 

De/lnitione  of  edmoaUon. — Education  and  instruction,  used  as  synonymes,  often 
mean  very  different  things.  Education  is  derived  from  Latin  eduoare,  not  educere. 
The  terms  are  kindred,  but  not  equivalent.  The  province  of  education  is  much 
broader  than  that  of  instruction.  There  may  be  instruction  which  is  not  education, 
on  account  of  valueless  subject  matter  and  on  account  of  poor  methods  of  convey- 
ing information.    Not  instmction  merely,  but  education,  is  the  aim  of  the  school. 
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Tho  idea  in  uot  to  instmct,  bnt  to  educate ;  not  to  make  soholars,  bat  good  men  and 
women. 

TIio  great  men  of  the  fature  are  now  in  oar  Bchools.  It  may  be  your  privilege  Ui 
be  their  teacher.  Faculties  now  dormant  must  be  drawn  out  by  the  teaoher's  hand 
and  brain.    Edncation  begins  when  the  child  first  sees  the  light. 

Education  is  drawing  ont  innate  faculties.  It  is  difficult  to  define  ednoatioDy  for 
the  reason  that  the  more  comprehensive  fhe  thought  the  more  difflonlt  the  definition. 
Hegel  sayS)  '^  Education  is  the  art  of  making  man  ethical."  The  ethioal  institotions 
are  the  faiuily,  society,  and  the  state,  and  the  definition,  therefore^  means  that  eda- 
cation  should  prepare  man  for  life.  Education  has  also  been  defined  as  the  art  by 
which  man  is  raised  from  a  state  of  natnrti  to  a  state  of  culture.  Another  definition 
is  that  education  is  the  art  of  making  man  free.  Man  is  subject  to  natural  impaltes 
and  desires.  These  are  not  always  right.  Duty  first  appears  to  a  child  not  as  some- 
thing abstract,  but  as  obedience.  He  knows  that  the  mother's  voice  is  obeyed. 
There  can  bo  no  bondage  worse  than  that  in  which  the  human  being  is  found  who 
has  not  learned  to  control  natural  impulses.  If  education  gives  power  to  control 
these,  it  gives  freedom.    Tennyson,  in  In  Memoriam,  says : 

Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine, 

pointing  in  this  at  the  necessity  of  the  individual  will  subordinating  itself  to  n- 
tional  will.    Our  wills  should  be  subject  to  the  will  that  is  in  all  the  universe. 

The  definition  that  education  is  the  development  of  the  rational  powers  of  man 
seems  best ;  not  powers,  but  rational  powers.  Man's  powers  for  evil  should  not  be 
developed.  Education  must  think  of  man  as  an  individual.  He  must  be  taught  to 
find  peace  in  himself,  happiness  in  his  own  soul.  It  is  not  well  to  train  pupils  to 
hope  with  anxiety  for  some  great  event  that  will  change  the  current  of  their  exist- 
ence, a  course  encouraged  by  novel  reading.  It  is  not  wise  to  point  children  to  great 
stations  in  life.  The  child  will  then  become  another  Micawber,  always  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up,  instead  of  using  the  moment  before  him  and  trusting  to  hon- 
est labor.  Reading  good  novels  is  refining.  Sensational  novels  should  be  avoided. 
Such  reading  gives  improper  ideas  of  life.  Our  lives  must  be  what  we  make  them. 
Hence,  a  child  must  be  taught  to  find  happiness  in  his  own  situation.  He  is  happy 
whose  happioess  is  independent  of  external  changes,  since  it  rests  on  the  peace  of  his 
own  h«'art  and  soul. 

Deparfmentfi  of  the  Hcience  of  education, — Education  is  sometimes  classified  as  physi- 
cal, moral,  intellectual.  We  should  add,  history  of  education.  This  classification  in 
faulty  bocanse  it  omits  the  feelings.  Moral  education  ranks  highest.  This  teaches 
the  child  to  Htilnnit  to  higher  will,  expressed  in  customs  of  society  and  in  divine  law. 
Cfood  men  doubt  whether  public  education  has  in  it  enough  morality.  Both  the  school 
and  tho  church  teach  morality.  Religious  teaching  is  the  great  work  of  the  church. 
There  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  necessary  division  of  labor.  The  school  can  never  uu- 
dertake  the  chnrcirs  work  of  teaching  the  sublime  truths  of  revealed  religion.  Bnt 
the  general  ])rinciples  of  morality  should  be  common  to  all  schools.  The  school  is  one 
factor,  the  church  another,  in  education. 

The  moral  element  is  that  man  wishes  to  do  right.  Will  is  an  element  of  morality, 
bnt  not  altogether  identical  with  it.     Strong  will  is  not  necessarily  also  a  moral  will. 

Suggested  as  better  classification :  Physical  education  ;  education  of  the  feelingt 
(or  emotions,  sensibilities);  education  of  intelligence ;  education  of  volition ;  history 
of  edncation. 

The  teacher's  preparation, — The  question  is  asked  How  can  a  young  teacher  best  pre* 
jmre  himself  for  his  work  ? 

Tho  teacher  Hhould  know  the  subject  matter  which  he  is  to  teach.    I  have  knowi 
teachers  whoHo  plan  is  to  keep  a  day  ahead  of  their  clasHOs.     Cannot  believe  snob 
toacluTs  succeed.    The  teacher  must  know,  and  know  well.     Your  pupils  cannot  be 
decoive<l.     They  know  whether  you  speak  from  an  empty  or  a  full  mind.     Appeal  to 
own  experience.    It  is  better  to  know  subject  without  method  than  method  without 
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sabject.  General  knowledge  is  not  euoagb.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
the  8tndy  of  professional  works  on  methods  of  teaching  should  be  added.  It  has  been 
asked  how  can  I  acquire  all  this  knowledge  without  receiving  instruction  from  teach- 
ers f  Trust  to  self  study.  Knowledge  is  best  learned  from  good  teachers,  but  can  be 
acquired  by  yourself.  The  degree  of  knowledge  we  possess  depends  on  one's  own 
self,  one's  own  exertions. 

Methods  of  teaching. — Methods  of  teaching  were  explained  with  special  reference 
to  reading.  The  nature  of  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  was  discussed  in  many 
lectures  on  the  subject.  The  so-called  ABC  method  was  in  particular  spoken  of,  and 
its  great  shortcomings  illustrated  practically  and  theoretically.  The  phonetic  and 
phonic  methods  were  fully  set  forth  and  practical  exercises  given  to  the  Institute. 

The  introduction  of  the  word  method  of  teaching  reading  was  recommended  as  the 
only  rational  method  suited  to  the  books  used  in  the  State.  The  principles  of  the 
word  method  were  explained  and  its  practical  working  shown  by  teaching  exercises 
before  the  institute.  The  essential  element  in  teaching  reading  is  the  recognition  of 
the  spoken  word  in  its  printed  form.  This  is  the  simple  difficulty.  Other  difficul- 
ties should  be  avoided.  Keading  lessons  should  also  be  language  lessons.  The  picture 
aids  to  make  it  thoughtful  reading.  Pictures  are  essential.  Trust  the  experience  of 
others,  and  try  this  new  method,  without  feeling  discouraged  if  it  seems  difficult  at 
the  beginning.  New  and  improved  methods  cannot  be  acquired  without  effort.  We 
rsliould  go  slowly.  Should  not  take  up  new  words  until  the  first  are  well  learned. 
The  stopping  to  spell  is  avoided,  because  we  should  learn  words  as  words.  No 
method  will  relieve  from  necessity  of  thorough  drill.  Reading  at  first  should  be 
Hentence  reading.    Drill  on  words,  but  read  the  sentences  with  the  class.     The  article 

will  soon  be  learned.     Do  not  allow  children  to  read  "  See the cat "  with  a  full 

Htop  after  every  word,  but  make  them  read  it  as  they  speak  it.  Begin  to  teach  ex- 
pression in  the  beginning  The  punctuation  points  should  be  taught  at  first.  The 
child  must  understand  what  he  reads.  Man's  consciousness  of  the  reasons  for  his  ac- 
tions distinguishes  him  from  the  brute. 

Do  not  defer  explanation  of  difficulties  to  some  future  time.  It  has  its  own  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with.     Difficulties  grow. 

Should  we  teach  a  beginner  punctuation  f  Yes  and  no.  Use  the  name  of  the 
different  marks,  explain  their  function,  but  do  not  drill  simply  on  their  names. 

There  are  variations  of  the  word  method.  Advised  combination  of  the  word  and 
phonic  methods. 

Practical  hints  in  teaching  reading.  Print  the  lesson  on  the  blackboard  at  the  be- 
ginning or  use  charts. 

Ke<;(»mmended  use  of  the  word  and  phonic  methods  combined.  In  the  word  method 
we  <lo  not  speak  of  the  sound ;  we  trust  to  the  memory.  The  phonic  begins  in  the 
Hauie  way.  The  word  is  to  be  recognized  at  sight.  Next  it  must  be  analyzed  as  to 
mounds  and  the  characters  expressing  these  sounds.     Used  Appleton's  First  Reader, 

first  lessons,  to  illustrate :  Make  children  say  my  cat  as  one  word,  not  my cat.     Se- 

fure  the  elements  of  good  reading  in  the  beginning;  then  practise  on  the  sounds. 
Keep  the  children  pointing.  They  enjoy  activity.  The  recitation  at  first  should  not 
be  longer  than  ten  minutes ;  fifteen  minutes  is  the  extreme.  All  these  should  be  min- 
utes of  hard  work.  Keep  the  recitation  animated,  lively.  Teach  what  the  sound  of 
the  word,  of  the  letter,  is.  Copy  the  page  on  the  blackboard.  Say  nothing  of  the 
names  of  the  letters.  After  drill  on  the  words  let  the  class  read  sentences.  Then 
converse  about  the  picture,  after  which  phonic  analysis  aud  then  writing  in  script 
follow. 

ffriling. — The  old  plan  was  to  require  children  to  **  print "  the  words  on  their  slat»s. 
It  was  done  in  order  to  keep  them  busy  ;  they  had  as  yet  no  knowledge  how  to  han- 
dle the  pencil.     Usually  what  they  printed  represented  nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 
The  teacher  has  been  trying  for  twenty  years  to  find  out  the  object  of  having  the  cliil 
dreu  print  the  words  on  their  slates.    It  spoils  their  handwriting.    Atteutlou  1q  ^^\v:.A 
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holding  is  wholly  neglected.  Another  objection  is  that  they  lose  the  right  slope  of 
the  letters.  In  printing  letters  are  vertical,  in  writing  they  are  not.  This  "  printing " 
should  first  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Writing  should  be  tanght  firom  the  fint 
The  pupil  should  first  be  taught  to  write  his  own  name.  There  is  do  other  knowledge 
a  person  needs  more,  as  far  as  penmanship  is  concerned,  than  the  ability  to  write  hi« 
name.  He  should  learn  it  first  therefore,  although  another  way  of  beginning  instmc- 
tion  in  penmanship  would  be  easier. 

How  long  the  pupil  will  remain  with  us  is  uncertain.  While  he  is  under  oar  cur 
we  should  teach  him  such  things  as  will  be  of  senrico  to  him  in  life.  Our  own  name  i* 
the  most  important  thing  we  ever  learn  to  write. 

Write  words  on  the  blackboard  and  require  the  pupils  to  copy  them. 

In  answer  to  a  question  the  lecturer  said  that  it  would  be  best,  in  teaching  read- 
ing, to  teach  the  sound  of  the  letters  only  at  the  beginning  according  to  the  priDci- 
ple  **  One  thing  at  a  time.''  He  would,  however,  first  teach  the  names  of  the  letten 
also,  but  would  do  it  under  protest.  If  free  to  choose,  would  wait  for  six  to  ten 
weeks  before  teaching  the  names  of  the  letters.  But,  if  the  teacher  does  not  tescb 
them,  some  one  else  will.  Parents  will  ask  children  how  words  are  spelled.  If  a 
child  gives  the  sounds,  the  parent,  in  surprise,  will  give  the  names  of  the  letters,  sdiI 
the  children  will  be  confustMl  by  the  difference  of  authority.  Hence  teachers  hwi 
bettor  teach  names  also.  Exercise  in  spelling  by  sounds.  Spelling  is  rather  an  ob- 
stacle than  au  assistance  in  reading. 

The  script  reading  method  was  briefly  described.  In  it  the  printed  letters  sn* 
nt>t  taught  at  all  at  the  beginning  and  the  reading  of  written  characters  alone  it 
practised.  Wiiatever  words  children  have  learned  to  read,  when  taught  by  tbiri 
methml,  they  are  required  to  write.  This  method  is  simple,  since  it  has  to  deal  witb 
but  one  set  of  characters.  Its  advocates  hold  that  it  is  the  natural  oonn«e,  as  wonU 
miiNt  be  written  before  they  are  read.  The  objection  to  such  a  method  is,  wt;  cannot 
keep  children  in  school  long,  and  should,  therefore,  teach  necessary  things  from  tbf 
first.  We  cannot  allow  children  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  printed  form  for  some 
time. 

The  topic  of  new  methods  led  to  a  brief  exposition  of  the  so-caUed  Qnincy  experi- 
nicut  and  the  method  tried  by  Superintendent  Parker. 

Reading  in  higher  grades. — Aims  in  r«»ading  should  be  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
skill,  and  tast^e.  Drill  until  words  can  be  recognized  at  sight.  Proper  expression  io 
;in  art.  All  art  is  imitation,  wa^M  Aristotle*s  opinion.  Poets  and  painters  imitate  nat- 
ure. Pupils  imitate  the  teacher,  (rood  reading  is  in  the  first  place  tanght  by  imiU- 
tiou.  The  teacher's  first  step  should  be  to  learn  to  read  well.  By  reading  well  in  not 
meant  declamation  or  elocution.  All  stage  efiects  are  out  of  place  in  the  school  roooi. 
There  we  want  natural  reading.  Reading  is  not  simply  a  vocal  art,  but  alHO  a  men- 
tal art.  It  is  not  nien'ly  an  exercise  of  the  Inngs,  but  also  of  the  brain.  Readinf: 
should  call  up  ideas,  images,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  thus  bec-oming  though tfbl read- 
ing. Concert  reading  by  teacher  and  pnpils  is  at  times  usi^ful,  but  do  not  allow  iiJkoiit- 
•Mq:  it  should  be  carried  on  in  an  undertone. 

IVactical  illustrations  of  how  to  conduct  recitations  in  reading  and  reading  in  con 
cert  wen>  given. 

Further  fiuggtittionfi.  — Drill  the  class  until  they  can  read  well  in  concert.  Make  fre- 
quent changes  between  clasa  and  individual  reading.  This  plan  secures  attention 
F^ractise  until  each  word  is  recognized  and  understood.  Next,  ask  a  few  qntvtions.  in 
order  to  teach  the  pnpils  to  read  thoughtfully  and  to  remember  what  they  read.  In- 
telligent reading  is  by  no  means  a  common  art.  Few  read  a  newspaper  or  a  l>age  and 
reuiiMnher.  Finally,  sentl  pupils  to  seats  and  reqnire  them  to  copy  the  lesson  or  a  part 
of  it. 

In  the  higher  grades  much  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  cursory  reading,  but  ten 
or  tiittHMi  ]Mece.t  should  be  thoroughly  studied  during  the  year.  These  shonUI  be  tint 
read  to  the  chisi>  by  the  teacher.     New  beauty  is  sometimes  brought  out  in  a  familiar 
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pteee  hy  hearing  It  well  read  or  quoted.  Sometimes  the  story  shonld  he  told  or  the 
piece  explained  hefore  it  is  read.  A  piece  for  which  ILe  minds  of  the  children  have 
thus  heen  properly  prepared  will  prodnce  impressions  that  will  never  he  effaced.  The 
pupils  will  love  the  piece  and  read  it  after  they  go  home.  The  teacher's  respect  for  a 
good  piece  as  a  work  of  art  shonld  cause  him  to  insist  that  the  piece  should  be  well 
read.  All  the  pieces  shonld  be  made  the  subject  of  catechetical  exercises,  for  thought- 
ful reading  is  important  in  all  the  grades. 

Two  kinds  of  questions  should  be  asked :  those  which  can  be  answered  from  memory 
and  those  whose  answers  will  require  some  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Lastly, 
the  piece  shonld  he  made  a  subject  of  grammatical  study.  The  pupils  should  be  re- 
quired to  write  out  the  nonns,  adjectives,  &c.  This  is  the  best  method  of  studying 
the  elements  of  grammar.    A  number  of  the  classical  pieces  should  be  memorized. 

When  the  meaning  of  a  piece  is  not  on  the  surface,  an  explanation  should  precede 
the  reading ;  thonghtless  reading  must  not  be  tolerated.  If  the  general  character  of 
the  piece  is  clear,  better  to  read  it  first  and  give  such  explanation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary afterwards.  The  teacher  need  not  be  an  excellent  reader,  an  elocutionist.  So 
mnch  the  better,  of  course,  if  he  is.  But  it  is  no  excuse  for  a  teacher  to  say  that  ho 
does  not  read  to  his  school  because  he  is  not  an  elocutionist.  The  teacher  should  read 
before  his  classes ;  should  read  as  well  as  he  can.  No  one  expects  more  than  that  one 
should  do  his  best.  But  he  should  try  to  read  well.  (A  selection  from  Appleton's 
Fifth  Reader,  p.  161,  wad  read  for  illustration.) 

Questiani  on  the  reading  leasona, — The  art  of  asking  questions  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  teaching.  Questions  mnst  be  pointed  and  definite.  Questions  requir- 
ing answer  yes  or  no  should  be  avoided.  Snch  questions  lead  to  guessing,  which  in 
always  out  of  place  in  the  school  room.  Young  teachers  should  write  out  questions 
on  the  reading  lessons  beforehand. 

Part  of  Poe's  ^' Raven"  was  read,  with  specimens  of  such  questions  as  should  be 
asked.  One  aim  of  these  qnestions  is  to  enlarge  the  child's  vocabulary.  A  person's 
cnltnre  and  intelligence  stand  in  close  relation  to  his  vocabulary.  A  word  is  ours  not 
liecause  we  nnderstand  it  when  we  hear  it  used.  Only  when  we  are  able  to  use  a 
word  it  belongs  to  our  vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of  children  and  laborers  is  about 
three  hundred  words.  Shakspeare's  vocabulary  is  estimated  from  eight  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  words.  This  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  human  mind  can  b«^ 
trained. 

Those  questions  whose  answer  requires  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  are  the 
roost  important.  Proper  answers  show  that  the  lesson  has  been  mastered.  In  the 
lowest  grades  very  few  questions  on  the  reading  lessons  should  be  asked.  The  lessons 
are  simple  and  not  difficult  to  understand,  and  all  the  time  should  be  given  to  drill 
on  the  pronouncing  of  words  at  sight. 

Spelling. — The  question  of  spelling  was  briefly  touched  upon.  Written  spelling  is 
preferable  to  oral  spelling;  the  eye  is  the  stronger  sense  to  master  and  retain  knowl- 
edge. Where  a  phonic  method  is  used  in  teaching  reading,  the  child  should  spell  by 
sound  and  by  letter  in  all  the  lower  grades.  This  course  removes  the  objection  that 
by  the  new  methods  we  teach  reading,  but  not  spelling. 

Queiies. — Several  lectures  toward  the  close  of  the  institute  were  devoted  to  answers 
to  some  of  the  pertinent  queries  handed  in  by  the  students.  Only  a  few  can  be  men  • 
tioned  here. 

**  What  educational  papers  shall  we  readf"  Answer.  In  the  first  place,  read  a 
good  daily  paper ;  there  is  nothing  that  can  equal  its  educational  influence,  if  read 
with  judgment.  Next,  enconrage  the  educational  paper  of  your  own  State,  the 
Southern  Educational  Monthly.  The  principal  educational  weekly  is  the  National 
Jonmal  of  Education.  Education,  a  bimonthly  magazine,  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  by  Wickersham,  Notes  and  Queries,  by  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio,  can  be  recom- 
mended. 

« If  laborers  work  ten  hoon  a  day,  why  shoold  not  teachers  f    What  shall -^^  V^ 
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a  scliool  officer  wlu)  rhUs  such  a  qaestion  T"  The  question  is  not,  can  teachen  stand 
ten  hours,  a  day's  work,  in  the  school  room,  but  can  the  childreu  stand  itf  The  raw 
material  with  which  the  teacher  works  differs  from  that  of  all  other  workmen;  it  it 
1(\sH  patient.  A  child  should  not  he  kept  in  the  school  room  longer  than  six  hooni 
day.  Five  hours  is  hetter.  In  some  districts  of  England  little  children  are  kept  in 
school  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  hours.  This  is  a  sensible  plan.  If  children  cau 
attend  only  a  few  weeks,  the  daily  session,  of  course,  should  be  extended.  If  the 
children  cannot  go  home  at  noon,  have  a  short  recess  and  a  single  session. 

As  to  ''allowing  pupils  to  leave  the  room  during  school  hours,"  a  liberal  policy  is 
best.  If  the  privilege  is  abus<>d,  it  will  usually  be  in  spe-cial  cases,  which  can  be 
treated  as  such.     When  you  are  in  doubt,  be  liberal,  lenient. 

*'  Should  corporal  Tiuuishuicut  be  used  ?"  Avoid  it,  if  you  can.  The  best  teachers 
do  without  it.  He  has  seen  l>oys  whom  no  whipping  could  move  brought  to  tears  by 
kind  words.  Teachers  should  always  have  the  right  to  use  corporal  punishment,  bat 
should  try  to  learn  how  to  manage  without  using  it.  **  You  tell  me  that  some  chil- 
dren cannot  be  managed  without  whipping."  That  may  be ;  but  there  ^re  also  teach- 
ers that  cannot  manage  any  room  without  whipping.  The  necessity  of  the  nse  of  the 
rod  is,  in  many  cases,  no  indication  of  the  weakness  of  the  pupil,  but  of  the  teacher. 

The  lecturer,  personally,  was  opposed  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment.  At 
any  rate,  it  should  be  held  as  a  last  resort  for  offences  for  which  ordinary  punish- 
ments are  not  enough.  Its  use  implies  a  criticism  on  the  teacher's  power.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  good  order  must  be  maintained  in  the  school  room  at  all  hazards. 
We  must  have  good  order  by  gentle  means,  if  possible;  by  harsher  means,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Never  inflict  corporal  punishment  for  ern)rs.  Never  inflict  corporal  punishment 
while  in  a  ptission,  but  let  it  speedily  follow  the  oftence.  Do  not  let  any  instrument 
of  corporal  punishment  be  a  part  of  your  school  furniture.  The  lecturer's  advice  was 
not  to  dispense  with  corporal  punishment,  but  to  try  to  do  without  it.  When  its  use 
is  necessary,  use  it  with  vigor. 

School  discipline. — The  last  lectures  of  the  course  were  delivered  on  the  subject  of 
**  School  discipline." 

Good  discipline  in  a  school  is  as  important  as  good  lessons.  Studying  lessons  is  bat 
the  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  to  make  the  child  a  good  memb«»r  of  the  family, 
society,  and  state.  The  true  school  ideal  is  not  to  nmke  a  scholar,  but  a  good  man. 
The  teacher  cannot  aflbrd  to  allow  faults  of  the  pupil  to  remain  unnoticed,  for  the  aim 
is  to  make  the  pupil  form  correct  habits  of  life,  and  each  wrong  action  is  a  br€^ak  in 
the  pupil's  incipient  habits.    The  first  point  is  attention  to  each  error. 

Discipline,  in  its  wider  sense,  leads  the  child  to  do  right  of  his  own  free  will.  He 
must  learn  to  do  right  because  he  wishes  to  do  right.  The  educator's  influence,  ever 
active  as  it  is,  must  not  appear  mcildlesome;  it  must  be  kept  in  the  backgrouiid. 
That  discipline  is  best  which  makes  the  ))U])il  do  right  without  letting  him  know  that 
he  is  influenced. 

In  a  narrower  sense,  discipline  is  the  rc]>res8ion  of  wrong.  The  pupil  must  do 
right.  The  teacher  can't  allow  him  to  do  wrong.  There  are  two  kinds  of  school  dis- 
cipline: one  which  looks  at  the  school  and  the  other  which  looks  at  life.  One  kind 
of  discipline  makes  i)npils  behave  in  the  school  room.  This  helps  the  work  there, 
but  its  good  influence  ends  with  school  days. 

The  influence  of  the  other  kind  continues ;  it  follows  the  pupil  through  life.  It  Is 
hard  to  draw  the  Hue  between  the  two.  The  true  test  of  correct  discipline  is  not  in 
the  ai>pearance  of  the  school  room.  It  lies  beyond  the  school  room.  Does  the  pupil 
contract  those  habits  which  should  become  his  second  natun)? 

There  is  a  limit  to  school  room  order.  It  may  even  interfere  with  studies.  Where 
there  is  too  much  mechanism  and  formalism,  the  work  must  sufl'er.  There  is  also 
another  extreme.  Discipline,  when  too  severe,  is  worse  than  when  too  lenient.  There 
is  umch  of  the  animal  in  man  and  a  great  deal  of  it  in  childreu.    If  thia  is  tap- 
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pressed  in  school  it  will  break  oat  afterwards.  Many  a  wild  boy  in  college  has  a 
strict  father  at  home.    We  cannot  repress  the  tendencies  of  haman  nature. 

What  is  order  T  Insist  on  all  points  that  yon  know  are  important  in  life.  Be  len- 
ient where  you  can  be  so  without  risk  to  the  pupil  or  the  school.  Be  patient.  It  is 
one  of  the  necessary  labors  of  our  profession  to  correct  the  same  errors  all  the  time 
without  impatience.  Remember  you  have  new  pnpils  every  year.  The  questions 
which  seem  old  to  you,  which  you  have  answered  time  and  again,  are  new  to  the 
children.  Conductors  and  post  office  clerks,  as  well  as  teachers,  have  to  hear  the 
same  questions  time  after  time.  Be  prepared  for  this.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
worried. 

Remember  that  all  homes  are  not  cheerful.  Make  the  school  room  as  cheerful  as 
can  be.  The  teacher  should  be  not  a  mere  taskmaster  and  remain  a  stranger  to  his 
pnpils. 

Your  school  is  somewhat  a  reflection  of  yourself.  If  there  is  trouble  in  discipline, 
first  seek  its  cause  in  yourself.  This  is  the  best  mental  attitude.  Be  hopeful.  The 
I>ower  is  the  teacher's  personality.  Make  your  own  life  worthy  to  be  an  example  to 
your  pupils.    To  improve  your  pnpils,  improve  yourself. 

Methodd  of  primary  instmetion, — In  this  study  the  class  took  up  the  subject  of  teach- 
ing the  letters  to  children  and  discussed  the  various  methods  of  instruction  in  this 
particular.  Full  illustrations  were  given,  and  questions  asked  by  the  members  of  the 
institute  were  considered  during  the  recitation.  The  last  lessons  were  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  letter  sounds  of  the  English  language,  so  as  to  guide  teachers  in  re- 
gard to  frequently  made  mistakes. 

Special  topics  in  arithmetic, — Mr.  Riemann  was  in  charge  of  another  class  recitation 
in  aritbmeiic.  The  special  importance  of  arithmetic,  together  with  the  fact  which 
every  teacher  is  aware  of,  that  arithmetic  is  the  most  difficalt  study  to  teach,  was 
stated.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  science  were  taken  up  in  a  special  rec- 
itation. This  arrangement  made  it  possible  to  give  to  the  study  the  time  and  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  deserved. 

The  topics  which  were  mainly  considered  in  this  recitation  were  percentage  and 
interest  and  the  subjects  connected  with  these  topics.  It  was  practically  illustrated 
on  the  blackboard  how  the  subjects  can  best  be  explained  and  taught  to  children ; 
frequent  errors  in  teaching  were  pointed  out.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  feature  of  the 
institute  will  contribute  towards  improving  instruction  in  this  branch. 

Penmanship. — Lessons  were  given  which  dwelt  on  the  analysis  of  the  small  and  cap- 
ital letters.  The  methods  of  teaching  penmanship  in  the  primary  schools  were  ex- 
plained, and  many  practical  hints  were  given  concerning  the  holding  of  the  pen,  posi- 
tion dnring  writing,  Ac.  While  penmanship  was  an  optional  study,  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  teachers  took  part  in  it  shows  that  it  was  considered  by  them 
a  nseful  feature  of  our  work. 

Physical  geography  (  W,  /).  Schoenberg), — After  a  short  instruction  to  explain  the  prov- 
ince of  physical  geography  and  to  demonstrate  its  importance  as  a  branch  of  modem 
instruction,  the  titles  of  text  books  and  books  of  reference  were  given.  A  condensed 
description  of  the  planetary  system  followed ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  satisfac- 
tory accounts  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  this  subject,  and, 
for  obvious  reasons,  more  than  the  proportional  time  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
comets.  Outlines  of  geology  followed :  general  classification  of  rocks ;  formation  of 
the  earth's  crust ;  Kant-Laplace  theory;  historical  geology;  classification  of  organ- 
isms. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  physical  geography  could  be  introduced  only  as  an  optional 
stndy  and  that  very  little  time  was  allotted  to  it,  the  instructor  could  not  proceed 
beyond  this,  believing  that  he  would  do  more  to  encourage  a  love  for  this  subject  and 
a  desire  for  its  study  among  his  hearers  by  treating  the  few  topics  enumerated  in  a 
thorough  manner  than  by  covering  more  ground  in  a  mere  sketch. 

Oiography  (/.  8,  Perfin),'^  (1)  Geography  as  a  science :  Progress  in  the  stad^  c(C  ^giir 
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ography  as  the  development  of  the  mind.  At  what  age  and  wh4re  to  begiB  the  ttady. 
(Geography  of  the  school  room,  yard,  Ac.  Geography  of  the  earth.  Real  foou.  PMoft 
of.  Apparent  form.  The  horizon.  (3)  Representations  of  the  ealrth :  The  globe. 
Hemisphere.  Map  of  the  world.  Lines  and  circles  on  the  globe.  MAroator's  map. 
The  lauds  of  the  earth.  The  two  worlds.  Continents.  *  Islands.  Continents  of  the 
old  world;  of  the  new.  Coast.  The  sea.  Oceans,  Ac.  (3)  Land  surface:  Profile 
map.  Lowlands.  Highlands.  Division  of.  Plateau,  table  lands,  mountain,  rsuge, 
peak,  system,  gronp,  volcano.  Inland  waters.  Rivers.  Uses  of.  Things  connected 
with  river  beds.  Precipice,  wat4^rfal],  cataract,  cascade,  rapids,  Ae.  (4)  Inland 
waters  (continue<l):  Water  shed.  Uses  of.  Basin.  Course.  Current.  Delts. 
Lakes.  Formation  of  riven.  River  valleys.  Alluvial  plains.  Formation  of  lakes. 
Character  of  lakes.  (5)  Climate :  How  modified.  Occupations  of  men.  Wants  of 
men  to  l>e  supplied.  Our  food  and  clothing.  Our  shelter.  Materials  f»r  use.  Plscfi> 
fitted  for  different  occupations.  (6)  Study  of  the  continents :  Intelligent  use  of  oe^ 
tain  terms ;  pictures ;  physical  map.  A  logical  order  iu  which  to  present  the  different 
points  necessary :  Guyot's  order  of  presentiug  them:  (a)  Position  on  globe;  (6)  siie 
and  contour;  (o)  surface  elevation  ;  (d)  inland  waters;  (e)  climate;  (/)  vegetation: 
(g)  animals;  (h)  people;  (i)  industries.  (7)  Study  of  North  America:  Globe  and 
map  uecessary ;  work  for  the  teacher;  work  for  the  pupil ;  the  difiTerent  points  to  be 
studied  in  logical  order.  One  important  addition :  map  drawing.  (8,9)  M:ip  draw- 
ing: Advantages  of ;  methodsof  conducting,  illustrated.  Guyot's  triangular  method 
preferred  for  general  outline;  internal  construction.  (10)  Mathematical  geography: 
Form  of  earth,  real  and  apparent;  motions  of  the  earth;  efiTectof;  day  and  night; 
summer  and  winter;  causes  of;  zones.    Conclusiou. 

Singing. —  Singing  was  placed  on  the  program  of  the  institute  as  an  optional  study, 
but  almost  all  the  members  took  part  in  it,  showing  thereby  that  they  considered  the 
instruction  both  profitable  and  interesting.  The  object  of  the  study  was  t-o  show  hov 
to  teach  the  elements  of  the  art  to  little  children.  The  teachers  themselves  formed 
the  class,  and  the  instructor  explained,  by  teaching  them,  by  what  methods  they 
could  teach  the  subject  in  their  own  schools.  The  art  of  music  is  justly  considered 
an  important  element  of  common  school  instruction,  liesides  the  great  influence  it 
has  on  the  training  of  the  voice,  it  is  excellt^nt  physical  training.  The  highest  aim 
of  it,  however,  remains:  the  inspiration  it  lends  to  school  work,  which  is  made  more 
cheerful  by  it,  and  the  influence  which  mut^ic  ha^  on  the  training  of  the  character 
and  temper  of  the  pupils. 

CaliBihenics. — Miss  M.  C.  Jndson  gave  instruction  in  calisthenics.  She  introduced 
her  work  by  remarking  upon  the  value  of  these  exerrises,  not  only  as  n  means  of 
physical  culture,  but  also  of  mental  and  moral  training. 

They  promote  health,  by  bringing  into  action  every  part  of  the  body,  and  are,  at 
the  same  time,  a  corrective  of  the  stooping  shoulders,  contracted  chests,  and  conse- 
quent imperfect  breathing  so  characteristic  of  students.  They  train  the  mind  by  re- 
quiring concentrated  and  rapid  thought.  They  aid  moral  culture  by  bringing  the 
body  under  the  control  of  the  mind.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  taught  to  obey 
promptly  and  readily  the  dictates  of  the  will. 

She  spoke  also  of  the  aid  these  exercises  afford  in  other  departments  of  teaching  by 
the  valuable  habits  they  cultivate  in  pupils,  particularly  those  of  prompt  obedience, 
strict  attention,  and  acouraisy.  The  pupil,  trained  to  these  in  the  calisthenic  hall, 
more  easily  carries  the  same  into  the  recitation  room. 

These  exercises  were  further  recommcnde<l  for  cultivating  grace  of  movement,  a 
point  of  by  no  means  minor  consideration  for  a  woman. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of  music  in  connection  with  the  exeroisea, 
either  voc^il  or  instrumental.    It  was  well  to  employ  both  at  times,  if  practicable. 

It  was  further  shown  how  these  movements  might  be  made  useful  as  an  aid  in  vocal 
training.  Light  muscular  exercise,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  vocal  organai 
was  recommended  by  all  who  had  in  charge  the  training  of  the  voice  as  the  beat 
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means  of  giving  to  it  cleamees,  strength,  flexibility,  and  purity.  It  was  advised  that 
for  this  purpose  teachers  frequently  require  the  voice  to  be  used  in  coonectiou  with 
the  calisthenics,  either  in  singing,  recitations,  or  by  uttering  simple  Hounds  or  single 
words. 

Algdira. — In  the  lessons  in  algebra,  which  formed  an  optional  study,  Mr.  Davis 
spoke  of  the  general  nature  of  the  science,  comparing  it  with  arithmetic.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  were  considered  :  Algebraic  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication, 
coefiicieiits,  exponents,  signs  and  their  meaning,  factoring,  fractions. 

At  the  special  request  of  Professors  Davis  and  Soldan,  Professor  Judsou,  of  Fur- 
uiau  University,  gave  three  short  lectures  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  algebra. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  mathematicH 
ftH  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  the  professor  said :  There  are  two  primary,  simple, 
and  undeflnable  ideas  which  have  given  rise  to  the  science  of  mathematics :  the  idea 
of  number  and  that  of  extent.  The  idea  of  quantity,  he  held,  is  complex,  involving 
both  the  notion  of  number  and  that  of  extent,  as  in  the  expressions,  20  feet,  50  acres ; 
magnitude,  or  greatness,  may  be  predicated  of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical  forces; 
bnt  quantity  can  be  affirmed  only  of  that  which  can  be  measured. 

Although  numbers  greatly  aid  us  in  our  conceptions  of  relative  magnitudes  and  it 
is  only  by  aid  of  numbers  that  magnitudes  can  be  measured,  yet  one  cannot  properly 
represent  the  other,  as  number  and  magnitude  have  no  quantitative  relation  what- 
ever. Thus,  10  does  not  represent  any  distance  and  cannot  be  represented  by  any 
distance. 

The  notion  of  extent  of  space  gives  rise  to  geometry )  that  of  number,  to  the  calcu«. 
Ins.    The  calculus  is  subdivided  into  the  finite  aud  infinitesimal  calculus.    The  finite 
calculus  includes  arithmetic  and  algebra.     The  subject  matter,  both  of  arithmetic 
and  of  algebra,  is  number,  pure  abstract  number. 

In  arithmetic,  numbers  are  represented  by  characters  or  symbols  having  assigned 
valnes.  These  characters  may  be  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  employed  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks:  or  the  well  known  Roman  numerals,  still  used  in  numbering  chapters 
and  propositions ;  or  the  Arabic  figures,  called  also  digite ;  but,  in  every  case,  the 
same  symbol  always  represents  the  same  number. 

In  algebra,  numbers  are  represented  in  a  more  general  way  by  symbols  having  un- 
assigned  values.  Hence  arithmetic  is  essentially  the  calculus  of  values,  whilst  alge- 
bra is  the  calculus  of  relations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  letters  of  algebra  or 
the  figures  of  arithmetic  represent  concrete  quantities.  They  represent  Only  the  ra- 
tios of  these  quantities  to  their  units  of  measure.  These  latter  statements,  being  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  in  our  text  books,  were  vigorously  defended  and  illus- 
trated at  length  by  examples  from  analytical  geometry  and  mechanics. 

The  professor  then  proceeded  to  criticise  the  definitions  found  in  our  standard  text 
books  and  to  insist  on  clear,  precise,  and  accurate  definitions,  on  which,  in  part  at 
least,  the  science  of  mathematics  rests. 

In  explaining  the  fundamental  rules  of  operation  in  algebra,  the  professor  said 
that  much  confusion  arises  from  overlooking  the  fact  that  two  distinct  operations  are 
often  embraced  in  the  same  rule.  Thus  addition  consists  in  uniting  two  or  more  alge- 
braic expressions  into  one,  which  still  express  the  value  of  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
expressions.  This  is  done  by  simply  uniting  the  expressions  by  means  of  their  proper 
signs.  If  the  result  contains  similar  terms,  such  terms  may  then  be  reduced  to  a  single 
term. 

The  usual  rule  is  for  addition  and  reduction  of  similar  terms  by  one  operation.  In 
like  manner  subtraction,  which  is  the  reverse  of  addition,  is  effected  by  uniting  with 
the  minuend  all  the  terms  of  the  subtrahend  with  their  signs  changed  ;  after  that,  we 
may  redace  the  similar  terms.    The  usual  rule  combines  the  two  operations. 

Again,  to  multiply  an  expression  by  x— 3,  we  first  multiply  by  x  and  then  by  3,  and 
sabtraot  the  second  product  from  the  first.  The  signs  of  the  rednced  product  are, 
therefore,  in  part  the  result  of  subtraction.    Minus  three  times  the  mnltifiUcwi^  \% 
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without  meaning.    Thus,  if —  4x3  has  any  meaning,  it  is  that — 4  is  to  be  takeo  3 
tiuief),  giving — 12,  and  this  result  is  to  be  subtraotedi  giving  +13. 

The  profeHHor  concluded  his  third  leoture  with  some  illustrationB  of  symmetry  ni 
of  abridged  operations  in  multiplication,  division,  and  in  involution. 

Languages. —  It  was  the  aim  of  the  optional  lessons  in  languages,  Liatiii,  French,  and 
German,  to  give  such  help  to  the  students  as  wonld  be  of  use  to  tbem  in  studying  the 
HubjectH  by  themselves  during  the  year.  In  most  of  these  stadies  there  wen  tvo 
flasM^H,  one  for  beginners  and  the  other  for  more  advanced  students.  In  French  and 
Oermau,  pronunciation  formed  the  special  topic  taken  np  this  year,  whOe  in  LatiHf 
under  Mr.  Ricmann'H  supervision,  regular  work  in  reading  and  translation  was  done. 
l*roreH8or  Joynes  was  in  charge  of  the  French  class. 

Puhlic  lectures. —  You  had  secured  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  eminent  men  to  de- 
1  i  ver  lectures  to  tlie  institute.  The«e  lectures  were  attended  by  a  large  namber  of  the 
citizens,  besides  the  members  of  the  institute,  and  were  much  appreciated  byalL 
They  added  much  to  the  general  interest  of  the  institute. 

TherQ  were  also  a  number  of  addresses  delivered  during  the  morning  session  of  the 
institute  by  prominent  visitors.  His  Excellency  Governor  Hagood  was  among  thefint 
who  lent  us  the  support  of  his  presence,  and  his  kind  words  of  appreciation  encour- 
aged the  students  and  teachers  very  much. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  and  General  John  Eatoo, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  both  delivered  lectures  in  the  evening  be- 
fore crowded  houses  and  addresses  to  the  institute  in  the  morning.  The  stimolating 
influence  of  these  lectures  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Representative  ideas,  pat 
into  words  by  representative  men,  were  bound  to* create  lasting  impressions.  Each 
teacher  felt  the  importance  of  the  work  he  was  engaged  in  more  keenly  when  he  saw 
the  estimate  put  upon  it  by  these  lecturers  whose  names  were  familiar  to  eveir 
teacher. 

Dr.  \V.  T.  Harris,  who  enjoys  a  national  reputation  both  as  a  philosopher  and  an 
educator,  delivered  several  lectures  before  the  institute  in  the  morning  and  a  public 
evening  lecture  besides.  The  subject  of  the  former  was  the  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  course  of  study  for  the  primary  school.  The  subject  of  the  evening  leetnpp 
was  ''The  school  and  the  state."  Listening  to  the  lectures  of  the  distinguished  gen> 
tleman,  which  had  attracted  visitors  from  other  towns,  our  teachers  became  ac- 
(}uainted  with  the  most  philosophical  modes  of  treating  and  considering  edncational 
questions;  and  I  have  heard  many  expressions  on  the  part  of  onr  students  of  the 
beuetit  they  derived  from  this  and  other  public  lectures  doring  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

President  William  Porcher  Miles,  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  suggestive  lectures  of  the  course  and  placed  before  the  minds 
of  his  interested  hearers  a  oom])rehensive  statement  of  the  lines  of  advance  along 
which  education  must  move,  both  as  regards  the  state  and  general  progress  of  the  art. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  it^  annual  meeting  during  the  session  of  the 
institute,  and  the  teachers  attending  the  latter  had  the  privilege  of  listicning  to  the 
lectures  on  the  ])rogram  of  that  body,  among  which  I  beg  leave  to  mention  those 
delivt^red  by  President  Carlisle  and  by  yourself  in  particular  as  being  of  special  value 
to  the  teachers.  I  regret  that  1  have  not  space  enongh  to  speak  more  fully  of  all  the 
lectures  and  their  contents.     No  brief  account  could  do  justice  to  them. 

Conclusion. —  The  institute  held  last  year  at  Spartanburg  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
educational  energy  of  the  State.  The  institute  of  Greenville  was  larger  in  number, 
and,  measured  by  this  standard,  its  iniluence  will  be  no  less  ]>owerful.  The  earnest- 
ness of  the  students,  the  cooperation  of  many  who  took  part  in  or  supported  it  in 
various  ways,  helped  to  do  for  the  cause  of  education  in  South  Carolina  what  will 
b(»ar  fruit  in  no  distant  time.  Personally,  I  have  been  able  to  do  ver>'  little  for  the 
institute.  I  must  return  thanks  to  those  whose  work  ehielly  made  the  enterpriw  so 
snccesHful.  And  it  must  be  said  that  no  little  work  was  required  to  achieve 
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it{  Pot  months  previons  to  the  meeting  of  the  institute  its  organization  had  to  be  pre- 
pared.   The  plans  had  to  be  laid  out  and  their  realization  to  be  brought  about.    In- 

^  actruct'Ors  had  to  be  engaged,  a  program  to  be  settled,  and  information  of  the  pro- 
posed meeting  to  be  communicated  to  the  multitude  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.   The 

-v  many  questions  which  are  apt  to  be  asked  in  connection  with  such  an  undertaking 

g  had  to  be  answered,  involving  much  timetaking  correspondence.  Then  the  local 
preparations  had  to  be  made :  rooms  had  to  be  secured  and  fitted  and  board  to  be  ob- 

I,  tained  for  the  teachers.    Not  enough  with  this,  the  railroad  arrangements  had  to  be 

-.  mode,  by  which  reduced  rates  were  allowed  to  teachers  attending  the  institute. 
Withont  such  an  arrangement  the  attendance  would  necessarily  have  been  a  very 
amall  one,  for  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  do  not  allow  them  to  incur  the  expenses  of 
travelling  long  distances. 

All  these  important  matters  were  attended  to  by  yourself.  The  instructors  carried 
out  your  plans,  but  the  organization  of  the  institute  was  your  work,  to  which  you  had 
given  months  of  preparation.  The  institute,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  on  an- 
other occasion,  first  existed  as  an  idea  in  your  mind  and  then  became  a  reality  by 

^  your  efforts.  This  enterprise,  which  I  sincerely  believe  has  done  the  most  beneficial 
and  lasting  service  to  education  in  South  Carolina,  owes  its  existence  to  you.    The 

'  greater  part  of  the  labor  was  your  own.  You  were  present  during  the  whole  session 
of  the  institute,  and  by  your  personal  intercourse  with  the  teachers,  by  taking  charge 

J  of  all  the  thousand  details  of  the  management  of  the  work,  relieved  the  instructors 

^  from  these  cares,  so  that  they  could  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  work  of 
teacliiug  and  could  concentrate  their  strength  there.    The  multitude  of  labors  en- 

-  gendered  by  such  a  meeting  of  more  than  three  hundred  teachers,  all  of  whom  want 
information  about  something  or  other  connected  with  their  schools  or  with  their 
attendance  at  the  institute,  and  which  are  as  important  as  the  most  important  study, 
bnt  which  do  not  appear  on  the  program — all  these  things  were  attended  to  by 
yourself  personally ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  return  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  support 
yon  have  given  to  every  teacher  in  the  institute  by  the  influence  of  your  presence 
and  by  your  work.  Without  your  labors  the  institute  could  not  have  accomplished 
the  good  which  I  believe  it  did. 

ni.— THE  FIRST  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS  IN  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA, 1881. 

By  H.  P.  MoNTGOMKRY,  Principal, 

The  institute  was  opened  in  the  hall  of  the  Howard  School,  Columbia,  at  12o*clock 
M.,  Tuesday,  July  5,  with  a  membership  of  100,  and  closed  Friday  noon,  July  29,  thus 
con  tinning  four  weeks.  By  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  and  others  interested  in 
the  work  the  attendance  before  the  close  was  increased  to  185. 

The  object  of  the  institute  was  to  give  instruction  in  school  organization,  discipline, 
and  teaching  according  to  the  most  approved  and  advanced  methods.  For  this  pur- 
pose four  instructors  of  successful  experience  were  employed :  the  principal  taught 
arithmetic,  elementary  geography,  and  lectured  on  school  organization,  discipline, 
and  hygiene;  Mrs.  E.  V.  Montgomery  gave  instruction  in  reading,  phonic  spelling, 
and  language  ;  vocal  music  was  taught  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Grant ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Peters  taught 
free  band  drawing  and  penmanship. 

Each  pupil  teacher  was  requested  to  provide  himself  with  note  book  and  pencil 
and  required  to  take. notes  on  the  various  topics  discussed. 

Program, — The  following  was  the  daily  schedule  for  the  first  two  weeks:  9  to  9.15, 
devotional  exercises  and  roll  call ;  9.15  to  10,  lecture  on  ^^How  to  teach  arithmetic;  '^ 
10  to  10.05,  singing ;  10.05  to  11,  reading  and  phonic  spelling;  11  to  11.10,  recess; 
11.10  to  12,  map  drawing;  4  to  5,  free  hand  drawing ;  5  to  6,  vocal  music. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  of  each  of  the  last  two  weeks  were  devoted  to  practice  teach- 
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ing  ^y  the  inembeni  of  the  institute,  under  the  immediate  snpervJMion  of  the  hiitn^ 
tore.    Practice  teaching  conbisted  in  dividing  the  institote  into  fonr  aectioni^eick 
considered  a  primary  school,  over  which  five  persons  exercised  control,  each  oecopy* 
in>(  twelve  iniunteH,  about  the  length  of  a  recitation  for  very  yonn^   childrm.  By 
thiH  method  each  member  was  called  to  conduct  several  recitations  in  the  pneenoeof 
the  iiiHtnictors,  and  his  failures  were  pointed  out  ard  corrected.     This  formed  a  mort 
vuluable  feature  of  the  work,  since  each  pupil  teacher  was  made  to  express  binndf 
clt^ariy,  |K>intKUy,  and  in  a  pleasing  manner.    He  thus  proceeds  step  by  step,  aeeord- 
iug  to  Pestalozzi,  presenting  but  one  difticullty  to  the  child  at  a  time  and  redodug 
**ikch  subject  t>o  its  elements. 

The  Pestalozziau  ]>riucipleH  were  formulated  and  given  to  the  teachers  at  the  be- 
giuniug,  and  all  8nl>sequent  teaching  was  made  to  conform  to  them,  their  advantajEM 
l»eing  pointed  out  and  forcibly  emphasized. 

In  reading,  the  word  and  phonic  methods  were  combined,  the  teachers  being  taught 
to  print  words  on  the  blackboard  and  then  instmcted  how  to  make  their  pupils  nc- 
ognizo  them  by  their  form  at  sight  and  finally  to  resolve  them  into  their  elemeotib 
A  thorough  daily  drill  in  the  vocals  was  given,  thereby  enabling  the  teacher  to  arti^ 
ulate  with  ease,  rapidity,  and  clearness. 

Language  was  taught  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  best  ssd 
nioHt  approved  e<lucators. 

It  was  deemed  expedient  to  omit  all  technical  terms  until  the  pnpil  had  mastered 
the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic. 

Map  drawing  included  full  directions  and  practice  for  drawing  the  State  of  South 
C'arolina  and  all  the  continents. 

Geography  was  taught  by  beginning  with  the  immediate  locality  of  the  school, ex- 
plaining the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  geography  of  the  town,  then  branching 
out  into  the  county,  then  into  the  State,  and  finally  the  section  in  which  the  State 
lifs,  und  thus  they  were  prepared  to  study  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Pupils  wen 
HHHiired  to  draw  maps  without  the  use  of  iKKiks. 

Penmanship,  according  to  the  Spencerian  system,  was  thoroughly  and  skilfoUj 
taught.  How  to  hold  the  pen,  position  of  the  l)ody,  and  the  various  movements  of 
tiugers,  hand,  and  arm  were  fully  explained  and  long  dwelt  on.  The  principles  nndcr- 
lyiug  the  HVHtom  were  points  out  and  each  letter  luUy  analyzed. 

Drawing  was  mappe<l  out  into  a  course  of  fifty -two  weeks,  and  the  members  th(»^ 
ougbly  drilled  in  it. 

Music  included  exercises  in  reading  and  writing  simple  musical  compositions. 

Hygiene  in  regard  to  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting  the  school  room,  was  folly 
and  carefully  discussed. 

The  grayling  of  country  soliools  was  considered  and  a  program  for  a  school  of  four 
grades  was  placed  on  the  board  and  discussed. 

I  Imve  thus  briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  institute  and  given  a  condensed  report 
of  the  work  accomplished. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  tht»  intense  interest  manifested  by  the  pupil 
teachers.  They  were  punctual  in  attendance  and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  all  du- 
ties assignod.  The  new  methods  were  eagerly  accepted  and  readily  grasped  by  the 
majority  of  the  teachers,  many  of  them  evincing  a  wonderful  aptitude  and  fitness  for 
till'  imi>ortant  work  they  had  chosen :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  return  to 
their  schools  with  deeper,  broader  views  of  the  great  work  of  building  up  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  committee  of  arrangements,  Messrs.  Wilder,  Dart,  Sbiew*- 
bury,  and  others,  who  made  such  ample  provision  for  theoomfort>  andpleaaors  of  the 
faculty  and  inembi^rs  of  the  institute.  They  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  tfi 
render  the  stay  of  all  agreeable  as  well  as  profitable. 

I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  citizens  of  Columbia  for  their  attention  and  sympathy 
by  their  daily  visits  and  words  of  encouragement. 
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The  institute  was  yisited  and  addressed  by  many  distinguished  persons,  among 
whom  were  His  Excelleuoy  Governor  Hagood,  Gen«p&l  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Judges  Melton  and  Crawford,  Colonels  McMaster  and  Sloan, 
and  others. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  later  reports  from  Sooth  Carolina  it  is 
advisable  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  circular  letter 
from  Dr.  Curry,  dated  July,  1881,  announcing  that  after  that  date  the 
encouragement  of  ^^  teacher  training"  by  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
institutes  would  be  the  sole  object  of  the  Peabody  fund  trustees: 

CIRCULAR   OF  TH£   QKNBRAL  AGENT  OF  TBS  PKABODY  FUND. 

Ah  applications  for  aid  are  numerous  aud  misapprehensiou  exists  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  iucome  of  the  fund,  the  following  explanations  are  published: 

(1)  The  Peabody  fund  is  not  distributed  among  the  States  according  to  population, 
nor  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  destitution  of  any  community.  The  trustees, 
in  their  **  absolute  discretion,''  withhold  funds  wheu  they  would  not  promote  the 
general  purpose  and  bestow  liberally  when  they  would  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results. 

(2)  The  mi^or  part  of  the  income  will  be  hereafter  used  iu  the  education  of  teach- 
ers for  public  schools.  Aid  will  be  given  to  normal  schools  established,  supported, 
and  controlled  by  a  State,  if  they  are  of  a  high  order.  Normal  schools  where  the  art 
of  teaching  is  the  prominent  branch  of  instruction  will  be  preferred  to  normal  de- 
partments in  academies  and  colleges. 

(3)  The  trustees  give  to  the  States  scholarships  in  the  Normal  College  at  NashviUe. 
Teachers'  institutes  conducted  by  trained  experts  are  also  aided;  but  the  instruction 
must  be  practical,  adapted  to  public  school  teachers,  and  continued  for  some  weeks. 

(4)  Only  public  schools  earned  on  under  State  auspices  will  be  aided. 

(5)  The  entire  cost  of  maintaining  schools  is  in  no  case  met  by  the  trustees.  A  small 
part  of  the  current  expenses  is  contributed  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  people  to 
self  exertion  in  the  cause  of  free  popular  education.  The  amount  of  aid  given  to 
schools  wiU  be  determined  partly  by  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  State  tax,  local 
tax,  or  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  people. 

(6)  As  all  public  schools  cannot  be  aided,  a  few  wiU  be  selected  at  radiating  cen- 
tres, to  iUustrate  by  their  example  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  to  exert  a  healtK- 
ful  influence  in  favor  of  **  free  schools  for  the  whole  people." 

(7)  The  schools  selected  shall  have  at  least  100  pupils ;  shall  be  properly  graded, 
with  a  teacher  for  every  50  pupils;  shall  continue  in  session  ten  months  in  the  year, 
and  have  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  pupils. 

(8)  Applications  for  aid  must  be  made  before  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  and  have  the  approval  of  the  local  school  offloen  and  the  State  superintendent. 

(9)  The  trustees  assume  no  control  whatever  over  the  schools  receiving  Peabody  aid, 
leaving  all  questions  of  selection  of  teachers,  discipline,  &o.,  to  the  State  or  local 
authorities  establishing  and  chiefly  maintaining  the  schools. 

(10)  Seeking  the  improvement  of  State  systems  of  public  education,  the  trustees 
will  act  in  cooperation  with  the  State  educational  authorities. 

(11)  Disclaiming  all  purpose  of  interfering  with  State  legislation  or  the  adminis- 
trstion  of  school  laws  or  the  action  of  State  boards  and  sn[»erinteDdents  and  mu  - 
nicipal  school  authorities,  the  trustees  must  have  the  liberty  of  performing  the  duties 
of  the  trust  according  to  the  known  will  and  express  language  of  the  donor  of  the 
education  fund. 

J.  L.  M.  CURRY, 

General  Agent. 
Richmond,  Va.,  </«2y,  1861. 
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Richmond,  ViL.,  Ooiober25,  1882. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  edncational  year,  when  schools  are  being 
organized  and  commnnities  are  forecasting  as  to  revenues,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state 
that  the  income  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  will  not  be  this  year  as  large  as  it 
has  been.  The  pecuniary  help  to  be  furnished  must  be  so  used  as  to  duplicate  re- 
sults and  to  bear  most  effectively  on  the  end  contemplated :  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent and  well  sustained  school  systems  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  educable 
population.  To  make  a  little  serve  for  much  I  must  depend  largely  on  the  advice  of 
superintendents  familiar  with  the  whole  field  and  especially  with  the  wants  and  pur- 
poses of  the  particular  communities  applying  for  aid.  Very  little  of  the  fund  can  be 
given  in  aid  of  schools.  The  help,  when  given,  must  not  be  furnished  where  com- 
munities have  had  three  years'  aid  and  where  there  is  not  the  assurance  of  perma- 
nence in  the  schools.  It  is  very  desirable  to  stimulate  a  sounder  sentiment  in  favor  of 
good  schools  and  local  taxation.  Do  me  the  kindness  to  suggest,  at  as  early  a  day  as 
you  can,  the  schools  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  inclosed  circular  which 
you  will  recommend  for  Peabody  aid. 

Teacher  training  is  now  the  prime  object  of  the  Peabody  trustees,  and  whatsoever 
of  income  is  available  mast  be  largely  applied  in  that  direction.  This  teacher  train- 
ing can  best  be  done  by  normal  schools  for  both  sexes  and  both  races.  These  schools 
are  likely  to  be  permanent  when  under  State  control  and  support.  Normal  schools 
are  an  essential  part  of  an  efficient  public  school  system.  If  State  legislatures  wil) 
organize  and  support  such  schools,  the  Peabody  education  fund  will  be  cheerfully 
used  in  aid  of  them  and  for  their  enlargement.  Normal  schools,  while  of  indisi>eusa- 
ble  importance  and  to  be  steadily  labored  for,  will  not  supersede  teachers'  institutes. 
These  necessary  agencies,  if  authorized  and  sustained  by  State  appropriations  and 
conducted  by  trained  experts,  will  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  be  regarded  with  favor 
by  the  Peabody  trustees.  The  institutes  to  be  aided  must  be  continued  in  session  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  the  instruction  profitable  and  the  teaching  must  be 
adapted  to  teachers  of  public  schools.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  course  of  study 
might  be  arranged  so  as  to  run  through  two  or  three  years.  A  teacher  attending  an 
institute  this  year  should  have  some  assurance  of  more  advanced  instruction  next  year. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  M.  CURRY. 

Hon.  Hugh  8.  Thompson, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

iv.-rnE  institute:  for  white  teachers,  1882. 

By  Prof.  M.  A.  Nkwkll,  Principal, 

In  conipliiince  with  your  request  I  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  normal  institute 
held  at  Columbia  during  the  month  of  August,  1882,  under  my  superintendence. 

My  colleagues  were  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  the 
English  language ;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
written  arithmetic  and  algebra;  Prof.  Alex.  Graham,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  mental 
arithmetic  and  history;  Prof.  E.  W.  Riemann,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Lexing- 
ton, S.  C,  map  drawing  and  penmanship;  Prof.  W.  H.  Witherow,  principal  of  the 
graded  school,  Chester,  S.  C,  music;  Prof.  B.  Sloan,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
natural  philosophy  ;  Prof.  William  Bumey,  University  of  South  Carolina,  chemistry; 
and  Prof.  A.  Reinhard,  of  the  high  school,  Charleston,  S.  C,  calisthenics.  The  de- 
partment of  pedagogy,  or  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  was  assigned  to  me. 

On  the  opening  day  there  were  113  enrolled  members,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
Hession  the  number  had  increased  to  30(>.  The  following  counties  were  represented  : 
Abbeville,  Aiken,  Anderson,  Barnwell,  Charleston,  Chester,  Colleton,  Edgefield,  Fair- 
field, Hampton,  Kershaw,  Lancaster,  Laurens,  Lexington,  Marion,  Marlborough,  Now- 
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berry,  Orangeborg,  Richland,  Spartanburg,  Sumtor,  and  Williamsburg.  There  were 
aLbo  several  students  from  North  Carolina. 

The  Institate  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  August  with  prayer  by  Rev.  William  Martin. 
Uia  Excellency  Governor  Ilagood  being  nnable  to  be  present,  on  account  of  official 
dotieSy  the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Ilis  Honor  J.  T.  Rhett,  mayor  of  Co- 
lumbia. Superintendent  Thompson  responded,  and,  after  some  brief  remarks  by  Dr. 
Joynes  and  myself,  the  work  of  organization  was  .begun,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  sec- 
retary, Prof.  L.  B.  Haynes,  and  the  assistant  secretary.  Prof.  R.  H.  Clarkson,  it  was 
aoon  completed. 

The  first  hour  (9  to  10  o'clock)  was  devoted  to  opening  exercises  and  a  lecture  on 
''Principles  and  methods  of  teaching.''  At  10  o'clock  the  institute  was  divided  into 
four  sections,  known  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  went  to  the  class  rooms  of  Miss  Richmond 
aud  Professors  Joynes,  Graham,  and  Riemanu  in  succession.  Each  section  had  two 
recitations  a  day  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  (10  to  11.30),  going  three  times 
a  week  to  each  of  the  four  professors  named  above.  At  half-past  eleven  the  sections 
returned  to  the  chapel  for  a  singing  lesson  by  Professor  Witherow.  After  half  an 
hour  spent  pleasantly,  and  therefore  profitably,  in  singing,  they  were  well  prepared 
for  the  midday  lecture,  which  was  given  three  times  a  week  by  Dr.  Joynes  on  the 
English  language  and  twice  a  week  by  Professor  Graham  on  history.  At  1  o'clock 
Professor  Sloan  lectured  on  natural  philosophy  or  Dr.  Bnniey  on  chemistry.  The 
rooms  necessarily  occupied  by  these  gentlemen  were  entirely  too  small  for  the  num- 
bers that  desired  to  attend.  Many  students  went  home  at  this  hour  and  many  re- 
paired to  the  university  library,  which  the  authorities  had  kindly  thrown  open  to 
them.  In  the  afternoon  Professor  Reinhard  held  his  calisthenic  classes  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Female  College,  where  most  of  the  lady  students  boarded,  and  Professor  Withe- 
row gave  instructions  to  a  class  in  chorus  singing.  A  few  evening  lectures  were  de- 
livered in  the  opera  house  by  distinguished  speakers,  but  usually  the  evenings  were 
left  free  for  study  or  social  enjoyment. 

Considering  the  season  of  the  year  when  this  institute  was  held  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  students  in  attendance  were  exhausted  by  a  hard  year's  work 
as  teachers  and  would  have  to  beg^n  another  hard  year's  work  as  soon  as  the  institute 
closed,  it  was  thought  to  be  of  great  importance  to  avoid  overworking  the  students 
or  tempting  them  to  overwork  themselves.  The  high  pressure  system  under  which  a 
tive-day  institute  may  be  successfully  conducted  will  not  work  well  when  the  strain 
lasts  for  four  successive  weeks  and  in  the  most  depressing  month  of  the  year.  But, 
under  the  arrangements  adopted  at  Columbia,  there  was  no  apparent  loss  of  vitality. 
Almost  every  student  remained  at  his  post  to  the  close  of  the  institute,  and  both 
students  and  teachers  seemed  in  better  health  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session.  Several  things  contributed  to  this  result:  (1)  The  time  that  students 
were  expeoM  to  attend  on  the  exercises  was  comparatively  short,  four  hours,  {^i) 
Attendance  on  any  exercise  after  1  o'clock  was  optional.  The  afternoons  could  thus 
be  given  to  rest  by  those  who  needed  rest.  (3)  No  work  was  required  to  be  done  out 
of  the  class  n>oiQ  and  very  little  was  actually  done  beyond  writing  out  notes  of  lect- 
ures. (4)  The  number  of  optional  studies  was  very  small ;  there  was  no  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  drawing,  or  higher  mathematics.  (5)  There  were  but  few  evening 
lectures.  (6)  The  citizens  of  Columbia,  by  their  hospitable  and  conrteous  attentions, 
made  both  instructors  and  students  feel  themselves  at  home  and  caused  their  leisure 
hours  to  pass  so  pleasantly  that  they  felt  rather  enlivened  aud  strengthened  than 
wearied  by  their  occupations  of  the  day. 

The  session  was  opened  every  morning  with  reading  of  scripture,  singing,  and 
prayer,  the  ministers  of  various  denominations  in  the  city  assisting.  After  the  open- 
ing exercises  it  was  my  custom  to  dictate  a  few  lines  of  poetry  or  a  short  passage  in 
prose,  which  the  students  wrote  in  their  note  books  and  memorized.  Next  morning 
they  were  required  to  make  the  quotation  individually  and  in  concert.  At  first  the 
i-uncert  recitations  were  very  much  out  of  both  time  and  tune,  but  in  the  course  of 
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a  few  days  a  marked  improvement  took  place.    It  is  a  little  curioas,  howeTer,  that 
up  to  the  last  the  ladies  showed  a  great  superiority  to  the  gentlemen  in  this  ezereiae. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  quotations  used: 

Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 

Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly ; 

Labor,  all  labor,  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  Qod. — Mr9.  (Hgood. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in  work. 

Were  he  ever  so  benighted  or  forgetful  of  his  hish  calling, 

There  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  eamesuy 

Works.     In  idleness  alone  there  is  perpetual  des|9air. — Tkomat  Cmrlgle, 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old: 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. — Pope, 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish ;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it ; 
if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crnmble  into  dust ;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds, 
if  we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  fellow 
man,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  that  will  brighten  to  all  eternity. — Dam- 
iel  WebBier. 

Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed ; 
Drink  deep  until  the  habits  of  the  slave, 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.    Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble. — Tennyson, 

I  hold  it  ever. 
Virtue  and  knowledge  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches.    Careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend 
But  immortality  attends  the  former. 
Making  a  man  a  Ood. —  Shakespeare. 

He  liveth  lon^  who  liveth  well ; 

All  else  is  life  but  flung  away. 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 

Then  fill  each  hour  with  what  will  last ; 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go ; 
The  life  above  when  this  is  past 

Ih  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. — Horatiue  Bonar. 

Gk)d  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  His  own  gift ;  who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best.    EUs  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. — MUtan. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted ;  others  to  be  swallowed ;  and  some  few.  to  be  ohewed 
and  digested.  That  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  bot 
uot  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. — 
Bacon. 

Occasionally  volunteers  were  called  for,  and  quotation  after  quotation  followed  in 
rapid  succession  till  the  bell  rang  for  the  next  exercise.  These  voluntary  qnotaiions 
showed  extensive  reading  on  the  part  of  many  students.  Judicious  selection  and  aeon- 
rate  memorizing. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  hour  (after  the  opening  exercises  and  the  qooiatlona) 
was  usually  occupied  in  a  conversational  lecture  on  ^'Prinotples  and  mothodsof 

ago 
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teaebing/'  Considerable  time  was  spent  in  familiar  exposition  of  a  few  pedagogic 
maxims  and  in  illustrating  the  practical  application  of  these  maxims  to  the  teacher's 
work  in  communicating  instruction. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  (DR.  NEWELL). 

.  (1)  One  thing  at  a  time, — We  are  conditioned  by  space  and  time.  Thought  seems  to 
annihilate  space.  My  miud  carries  me  in  an  instant  from  Columbia  to  New  York, 
from  New  York  tx)  London,  from  London  to  Paris.  I  have  been,  mentally,  in  all  these 
cities  within  ten  seconds,  but  in  only  one  of  them  at  once.  The  mind  cannot  contem- 
plate at  any  one  time  more  th^n  one  object  of  thought.  The  object  may  be  rapidly 
and  frequently  changed,  but  rapid  transitions  are  fatiguing  and  usually  cause  a  loss 
of  mental  energy.  It  is  said  that  C»sar  could  dictate  to  three  secretaries  at  once ; 
bnt  that  only  means  that  he  had  the  power  to  change  the  line  of  thought  rapidly  and 
resume  it  without  loss  of  time.  Even  CsBsar  could  not  think  two  thoughts  at  the 
same  instant.  Children  have  but  little  power  of  continuous  and  conscious  attention. 
Their  mental  faculties  resemble  their  bodily  powers  in  this  respect.  A  child  who 
"runs  around"  for  a  whole  day  without  fatigue  will  be  distressed  by  a  two-hour 
enforced  and  continuous  walk.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  child's 
attention  is  not  distracted  by  a  variety  of  objects  and  that  it  is  not  wearied  by  being 
ke)»t  long  on  the  stretch.  The  teacher  should  so  arrange  and  divide  the  subject  of 
stady  that  the  things  to  be  observed  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  may  come 
np  '*  one  at  a  time."  For  example :  In  teaching  geography  from  a  wall  map,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  present  a  complete  map  to  the  eye  of  a  beginner.  The  multitude  of  de- 
tails would  distract  his  attention.  The  map  should  contain  at  first  but  a  bare  outline ; 
then  the  mountains  might  be  filled  in ;  afterwards  the  rivers ;  then  some  important 
towns;  then  the  principal  i>olitical  divisions,  and  finally  the  remaining  details.  So, 
in  memorizing  a  poem  of  several  stanzas,  the  pupil  should  not  read  and  repeat  the 
whole  poem  again  and  again  till  it  is  fixed  in  his  memory.  He  should  learn  it  stamsa 
by  stanza;  and,  if  one  stanza  contains  more  than  one  leading  thought,  each  thought 
should  be  made  the  separate  object  of  attention. 

The  due  observance  of  this  maxim  will  lead  teachers  to  prefer  the  "  topical "  method 
of  recitation  in  all  subjects  capable  of  being  divided  and  subdivided  into  ''  topics." 
The  skill  of  the  teacher  is  shown  in  thus  separating  a  complex  object  of  atteutiou  into 
the  proper  units  of  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  their  analysis  too  far.  The 
fragments  may  be  made  so  small  that  the  pupil's  mind  cannot  put  them  together. 
This  is  a  common  abuse  of  the  catechetical  method  of  recitation,  and  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  questions  often  found  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  certain  text 
hooks.  For  an  example  of  the  wrong  use  of  the  catechetical  method,  take  the  follow- 
ing questions  from  a  popular  Sunday  school  book  on  the  story  of  blind  Bartimens, 
Mark,  x,  46-52 : 

(1)  What  was  the  blind  man's  cry  T  (2)  How  did  hv.  show  his  earnestness?  (:<)  What 
did  Jesus  command  t  (4)  What  did  the  blind  man  do  T  (5)  For  what  did  he  ask  T  (6) 
What  did  Jesus  say  to  himt  (7)  How  did  tho  blind  man  show  his  gratitude  T  («) 
How  should  we  do  like  him  f 

When  a  lawyer  wishes  to  get  all  the  facts  from  an  honest  witness  he  lets  him  tell 
the  story  in  his  own  way.  When  he  wishes  to  confuse  and  break  down  a  witness  be 
f|uestions  and  crossquestions  him. 

When  a  teacher  is  in  doubt  whether  a  pupil  understauds  tlu'  answer  that  he  is  giv- 
ing, he  must  examine  him,  and,  if  necessary,  crosHexamirie  him,  that  the  reality  of 
apparent  knowledge  may  bo  tested  and  proved. 

Another  and  perhaps  a  still  more  important  use  of  the  catechetical  metho<l  is  for 
the  communication  and  development  of  knowledge  after  the  Socratic  plan.  ThiH  re- 
quires great  Ingenuity  and  much  versatility  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  must 
adapt  each  question  to  the  previouK  answer  or  Hs»'  so  frame  the  questions  that  only 
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oneanswer  shall  logically  be  possible.  There  is  no  more  powerftil  agentforstimnlatiiig 
the  mind  to  active  and  close  thought  than  Sooratio  questioning ;  bat  it  is  by  no  means 
adapted  to  the  work  of  ascertaining  whether  a  learner  has  studied  his  lesson  or  not. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  maxim  **  One  thing  at  a  time''  does  not  mean  that  chil- 
dren should  in  their  first  year  learn  the  alphabet,  next  year  spelling,  next  year  read- 
ing, lext  year  writing;  then,  in  succession,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  6cc. 
On  the  contrary,  a  child  may  learn  and  should  be  taught  a  little  of  all  these  subjects 
in  his  first  year,  perhaps  in  his  first  day,  at  school.  **  At  a  time"  with  young  children 
means  a  very  short  time,  and  with  the  oldest  it  never  means  a  very  long  time.  Five 
minutes  will  tax  the  attention  of  the  youngest;  half  an  hour  will  be  quite  enough 
''at  a  time''  for  the  oldest  pupils  in  our  common  schools.  If  it  is  a  mistake  to  pre- 
sent too  many  objects  to  the  mental  vision  at  oncCi  it  is  just  as  great  an  error  to  keep 
one  object  before  the  eye  for  too  long  a  time.  If  the  teacher  is  in  doubt,  let  him  err 
on  the  side  of  mercy. 

(2)  First  the  object,  then  the  name;  fint  the  thought,  then  the  worde  which  expreee  the 
thought, — ^This  is  nature's  method,  though,  unfortunately,  the  reverse  has  for  a  long 
time  been  the  method  of  the  schools.  The  animals  passed  in  review  before  Adam  and 
he  gave  each  of  them  a  name.  Had  he  received  such  teaching  as  soiue  of  us  have  had, 
he  would  have  made  out  a  list  of  names  and  gone  out  into  the  woods  to  find  animals 
to  whom  the  names  could  be  attached  as  labels.  A  considerable  portion  of  many 
school  books  is  written  on  this  principle ; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

The  object  and  the  name  ought  not  to  be  separated.  We  have  an  instinetive  desire 
to  give  a  name  to  every  new  object  of  perception.  There  is  no  such  craving  for  an 
object  to  correspond  to  a  new  name ;  and  after  a  few  lessons  of  the  wrong  kind  chil- 
dren are  content  to  receive  names  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  things  which 
these  names  are  supposed  to  represent.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  a]l  bad  mental 
habits.  It  not  oaiy  gives  no  knowledge :  it  unfits  the  mind  for  receiving  knowledge; 
it  substitutes  base  metal  for  the  genuine  and  prevents  the  holder  fix>m  knowing  that 
it  is  base.  ''If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness!" 
When  a  child  who  knows  nothing  of  "multiplication  "  practically  is  required  to  say 
"  Multiplication  is  the  operation  of  taking  one  number  as  many  times  as  there  are  units 
in  another,"  he  adds  nothiug  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  less 
desire  for  knowledge  and  less  ability  to  acquire  it  than  he  had  before  he  learned  the 
lesson.  The  natural  desire  to  know  something  is  replaced  after  a  few- such  lessons  by 
an  acquired  ability  to  say  something,  and  before  long  the  keen  appetite  of  nature  is 
lost  in  the  artificial  satiety  of  the  schools.  However  close  the  connection  may  be  be- 
tween things  and  words,  even  admitting  that  no  useful  knowledge  of  things  is  possi- 
ble without  the  corresponding  and  appropriate  words,  still  with  beginners  the  things 
or  the  thoughts  must  come  first  and  the  words  afterwards. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  and  by  those  who  should  know  better,  that  if  children  are 
compelled  to  lay  up  the  words  in  their  memory  the  corresponding  thoughts  will  take 
possession  of  their  minds  whea  they  grow  older.  The  thoughts  may  come,  bat  it  will 
be  in  spite  of  the  words  and  not  in  consequence  of  them.  The  habit  of  using  words 
without  any  definite  corresponding  ideas  tends  to  paralyze  all  the  mental  powers  ex- 
cept the  memory,  and  it  tends  to  weaken  even  the  memory  on  all  sides  except  one:  tilie 
memory  of  words.  A  child  of  seven  years  of  age  may  without  much  difllcnlty  bd 
taught  to  memorize  the  first  ode  in  Horace,  and  at  the  age  of  16  he  raa^  understand 
the, meaning  of  the  words  and  enjoy  the  poem ;  but  no  one  would  be  so  bold  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  previous  memoriziug  had  anything  to  do  with  the  subsequent  compre- 
hension and  enjoyment.  The  mind  can  hardly  be  put  to  a  worse  use  than  to  be  made 
a  stock  room  for  words  without  meaning,  a  kind  of  bonded  warehouse,  where  they 
must  lie  inert  until  the  duties  are  paid  and  they  are  released. 
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(3)  D^lmUioM,  therefore,  eanmoi  oommwnioate  to  ike  young  the  beginnings  of  knowledge,— 
The  etymology  of  the  word  definition  shows  that  its  office  is  not  to  oommnmcate  knowl- 
edge, but  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  different  fields  of  knowledge.  A  definition  pre- 
Mipposes  a  knowledge  of  far  more  than  the  thing  defined.  If  I  define  a  square  as  an 
equilateral  and  equiangular  parallelogram,  I  imply  by  using  the  word  parallelogram 
a  kDOwledge  more  extensive  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the  word  square.  A  logical 
definition  of  an  object  gives  the  class  to  which  the  object  belongs  and  the  differences 
which  distinguish  it  firom  other  objects  of  the  same  class.  In  the  foregoiug  definition 
the  olaas  is  parallelogram ;  the  differences,  equilateral  and  equiangular.  But  it  is 
more  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  class  (parallelogram)  than 
of  the  object  defined  (square).  It  may  be  said  that  the  learner  has  already  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  term  parallelogram ;  but  if  he  has  learned  it  by  a  definition  he 
moat  have  gone  through  a  similar  process  and  referred  parallelogram  to  a  still  larger 
tlassy  from  the  other  members  of  which  it  is  distinguished  by  a  specific  difference. 
Consequently  definitions  are  not  fitted  for  the  communication  of  the  beginnings  of 
knowledge. 

And  yet  our  common  school  text  books  are  crowded  at  the  very  beginning  with 
definitions.  In  arithmetic,  definitions  of  units,  integral  and  fractional ;  of  numbers, 
denominate  and  abstract,  like  and  unlike,  simple  and  compound ;  of  figures,  of 
notation,  numeration,  local  value,  absolute  value,  additiou,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division  &o.  In  grammar  we  have  definitions  of  language,  words,  syllables,  let- 
ters, sounds,  vowels,  subvocals,  consonants,  aspirates,  subtonics,  atonies,  labials,  Un- 
guals, linguodentals,  lingnonasals,  palato-nasals,  palatals,  digraphs,  trigraphs; 
nouns,  common,  proper,  abstract,  collective,  and  verbal ;  adjectives,  descriptive,  defin- 
itive,common,  proper,  participial,  pronominal,  numeral,demoBstrative,di8tributive,  iu  - 
definite,  numeral,  cardinal-numeral,  ordinal-numeral,  multiplicative-numeral ;  of  pro- 
nouns, personal,  possessive,  relative,  interrogative,  simple,  aud  compound;  of  verbs, 
copalative,  transitive,  intransitive,  active,  passive,  neuter,  regular,  irregular,defective, 
redundant,  and  auxiliary ;  of  participles,  present,  perfect,  and  compound ;  of  modes, 
indicative,  subjunctive,  xM>tential,  imperative,  and  infinitive ;  of  tenses,  past,  present, 
fntare,  present-i>erfect,  past-perfeot,  future-perfect,  absolute,  and  relative ;  of  form, 
common,  emphatic,  progressive,  passive,  ancient,  and  solemn ;  adverbs,  of  cause,  man- 
ner, degree,  place,  time,  modal,  interrogative,  and  conjunctive ;  conjunctions,  copula- 
tive, disjunctive,  ani^  correlative ;  propositions,  principal  and  subordinate ;  phrase,  dis- 
oonrae, paragraph,  analysis,  synthesis;  sentences,  declarative,  interrogative,  impera- 
tive, and  exclamatory,  simple,  complex,  and  compound ;  elements,  objective,  adjective, 
and  adverbial,  simple,  and  complex;  complex-objective  elements,  complex-adjective 
elements,  complex-adverbial  elements ;  phrases,  appositive,  adjective,  adverbial,  prep- 
ositional, infinitive,  participial,  absolute,  and  independent ;  the  subject  clause,  the 
predicate  clause,  the  relative  clause,  the  appositive  clause,  the  interrogative  clause,  the 
objective  clause,  temporal  clauses,  local  clauses,  casual  clauses,  final  clauses,  compara- 
tive clauses,  conditional  clauses,  concessive  clauses.  In  geography  we  have  definitions 
of  theearth,natnraldivisions,potitioal  divisions, mathematical  divisions, physical  geog- 
raphy, political  geography,  mathematical  geography,  empire,  kingdom,  republic,  state, 
tt>wnship,city,  capital,  metropolis,  seaport,  forei^  commerce,  inland  commerce,climate, 
continent,  mountain,  hill,  plain,  valley,  a  map,  &c.  The  last  itsm  clearly  illustrates  the 
oaelcBsness  of  definitions  to  elementary  pupils.  A  map  is  said  to  bo  * '  a  drawing  which 
repzecents  on  a  plane  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface.''  Now,  it  is  utterly 
impowibleforany  child  to  understand  this  definition  unless  he  has  a  map  before  him, 
and  if  he  baa  a  map  before  him  the  definition  is  entirely  useless.  If  the  memorizing  of 
oniatelligible definitions  were  merely  useless,  we  would  have  to  complain  only  of  a  loss 
of  time  which  might  have  been  better  employed.  But  it  is  not  simply  useless ;  it  is 
poiitiTely  ii^Jnrions,  and  entails  not  only  a  loss  of  time,  but  a  loss  of  mental  power.  It 
<icss  not  improve  the  memory  and  it  does  weaken  every  other  mental  fncnlty.  It 
mtrilmtea  more  largely  than  any  other  agency  to  the  **  artificial  prodnction  of  stu- 
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pidity  in  schools.''  The  habit  of  repeating  words  which  convey  no  meaning  to  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  tends  to  deaden  the  mental  powers  of  children  and  to  rednce 
them,  during  school  hours  at  least,  to  a  condition  bordering  on  idiocy.  We  sometimes 
hear  it  said  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  definitions  will  be  understood ;  but  that 
time  would  come  much  sooner  if  the  mind  were  not  weakened  by  improper  modes  of 
teaching.  The  most  essential  of  all  mental  habits  for  a  student,  whether  yoang  or 
old,  is  the  habit  of  attaching  some  definite  meaning  to  every  sentence  which  he 
reads. 

(4)  The  progress  of  knowledge  is  from  the  known  to  theunknoum;  from  known  causes 
to  unknown  effects;  from  known  effects  to'  unknown  causes;  from  known  premises 
to  unknown  conclusions.  As  the  builder  digs  till  he  gets*  a  solid  foundation  for  hi» 
house,  so  the  teacher  searches  diligently  for  some  foundation  of  previous  knowledge 
on  which  to  erect  his  intellectual  edifice.  However  little  a  child  may  know,  a  skil- 
ful teacher  will  select  from  that  little  the  part  to  which  more  shall  be  added.  The 
facts  of  knowledge  when  rightly  acquired  are  not  creations ;  they  are  additions,  and 
addition  implies  a  previous  something. to  which  something  else  is  to  be  joined.  The 
right  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  growth  and  not  a  simple  accretion.  It  affects  the 
structure  of  the  mind  and  becomes  a  part  of  that  structure.  That  which  is  new  not 
merely  finds  a  lodgment  in  the  old,  but  is  incorporated  in<it,  modifies  it,  and  is  modi- 
fied by  it.  We  are  all  conscious  of  haviug  '*  shed  "  a  great  part  of  what  we  thought 
we  had  learned  in  our  early  days.  But  real  knowledge  cannot  thus  be  ''shed."  It  is 
not  a  part  of  the  external  environment ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  living  tissue,  which  may 
change  its  substance,  but  never  loses  its  vital  power. 

The  unsatisfactory  mental  condition  of  pupils  i|i  many  schools  may  be  traced  to  the 
want  of  definite  and  certain  elementary  knowledge.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  ''it  is  the 
first  step  that  costs.''  Unless  there  is  a  firm  footing  at  the  outset  every  additional 
step  will  carry  us  deeper  into  the  swamp.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  filnd  pupils 
trying  to  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader  when  they  cannot  read  intelligently  in  the  Second. 
It  is  equally  common  to  see  tlieiu  struggling  with  fractions  when  they  cannot  be 
trusted  to  add  a  column  of  whole  numbers.  The  mad  haste  "to  push  ahead,''  to  ex- 
hibit at  least  the  sign  of  progress,  if  the  reality  is  unattainable,  has  been  the  min  of 
many  a  youthful  student.  Haviug  no  certain  knowledge  as  a  foundation,  the  whole 
intellectual  structure  is  but  a  castle  in  the  air,  without  substance  and  withont  per- 
sistence!. Vagueness  of  intellectual  conceptions  and  skepticism  in  religions  belief 
spring  alike  from  the  want  of  some  fixed  fundamental  knowledge  and  faith.  The  in- 
fatuation t)f  parents  with  respect  to  this  matter  is  simply  wonderful.  They  will  spend 
money  without  stint  to  giv«»  their  children  ac  ollegiate  education  when  such  an  ed- 
ucation had  becomo  impossible  because  the  foundation  has  not  been  laid  on  which  it 
could  be  built.  Ex  uiliilo  nihil  fit.  From  the  unknown  we  can  go  only  to  the  un- 
known. Elementary  education  is  therefore  the  moat  important  for  a  nation,  because 
according  as  it  is  real  or  unreal  all  other  education  becomes  possible  or  impossible. 

(5)  The  progress  of  knowledge  is  conlinnotis. — In  any  one  line  there  are  no  breaks. 
In  mathematics,  from  the  first  conception  that  one  and  one  make  two  to  the  higheet 
solitary  numntain  i>eak  trodden  by  Sylvester  or  Salmon,  there  is  one  continnous  seriee 
of  steps,  each  depending  on  the  preceding  and  supporting  that  which  is  above  it. 
There  is  the  same  continuity  in  language  studies  and  in  the  study  of  science,  though 
it  may  not  be  quite  so  olivious.  Some  thousands  of  brick  and  some  cart  loads  of  mor- 
tar may  bo  dnni])ed  in  a  corner,  but  they  do  not  make  a  wall.  The  bricks  mast  be 
laid  in  a  certain  order  and  the  mortar  spread  in  a  certain  fashion,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  bound  together  and  so  that  every  i>art  may  contribute  to  the  strength  of  every 
other  part.  So  a  heaj)  of  nnarranged  information  does  not  constitute  knowledge. 
Isolated  sqraps  soon  perish.  Every  item  acquired  must  be  bound  in  with  other  items 
previously  in  position,  strengthening  them  and  strengthened  by  them.  All  that  is 
not  thus  tirnily  fastened  disappears  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  Theskilfnl  teacher 
is  a  careful  and  conscienttous  builder.     He  makes  his  wall  continnous  and  sees  that 
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the  uuuni€8  aru  not  only  laid  with  roguiarity  but  are  bound  together  00  as  to  give  and 
receive  mutual  support. 

(6)  Knowledge  proceeds  from  the  oonorete  to  the  abstract  f  from  the  particular  to  the  unirer- 
tal, — This  is  strictly  true  only  of  the  beginnings  of  knowledge.  There  comes  a  time 
when  we  are  able  to  deduce  particular  facts  from  general  laws ;  but  in  the  beginning 
we  must  pursue  the  inductive  method  and  *' judge  of  particulars  one  by  one.''  Hence 
such  parsing  as  the  following  is  wrong :  "  John  is  a  noun  because  it  is  a  name  ; "  it 
ought  to  be,  ''John  is  a  name;  therefore  it  is  a  noun.''  Does  this  seem  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  f  A  mere  change  of  order  f  So  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse  is  a  mere  change  of  order;  but  it  is  also  a  great  waste  of  energy.  *'  Children 
can  be  taught  the  first  form  as  easily  as  the  second."  Granted ;  children  will  memo- 
rize whatever  they  are  compelled  to  memorize.  But  the  question  for  the  rational 
teacher  to  determine  is:  By  what  path  has  the  mind  of  the  child  travelled  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  f  Investigation  and  reflection  will  show  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  apparent  path,  the  real  path  has  been  from  particulars  to  universals.  What- 
ever a  child  may  $ay  in'his  parsing  lesson,  in  reality  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a 
large  number  of  nouns,  separately  and  singly,  before  he  forms  an  abstract  conception 
of  what  a  noun  is.  The  recognition  of  this  philosophical  truth  would  revolutionize 
the  study  of  grammar  in  many  of  our  schools. 

(7)  Elementarjf  knowledge  goes  from  the  whole  to  its  parts. — A  child  knows  a  chair,  a 
table,  a  watch,  as  wholes  before  he  can  distinguish  the  parts  of  which  each  of  these 
objects  is  made  up.  Children  learn  to  speak  sentences  before  they  know  the  several 
words  separately.  Experience  seems  to  contradict  this ;  infants  speak  single  words 
at  first,  not  groups  of  words.  But  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent.  The  single 
word  is  the  equivalent  of  a  sentence.  ''  D'ink''  from  a  child's  lips  is  a  sentence  ab- 
breviated. It  stands  for  ''  Give  me  a  drink.''  The  sentence  is  the  unit  of  expression 
and  IB  learned  as  a  whole  before  the  parts  can  be  recognized.  It  is  this  that  gives 
children  their  great  superiority  over  adults  in  learning  languages.  The  child  is  con- 
tent to  take  phrases  and  sentences  as  wholes  and  to  use  them  as  such.  The  adult 
must  take  the  expression  to  pieces  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  each  word  that  it 
contains.  The  child  hears  kesk  s'la  (Qu'est-ce  que  cela?)  and  uses  it  without  further 
investigation.  The  adult  must  know  that  it  is  made  up  of  words,  and  he  wants  to 
know  the  significance  of  each  of  them.  The  consequence  is  that  the  child,  going  from 
"  the  whole  to  the  parts,"  learns  more  of  a  language  in  five  years  than  the  adult,  going 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  can  learn  in  ten.  The  natural  working  of  the  juvenile 
mind  is  synthetical  or  constructive ;  it  loves  to  create,  to  produce.  The  adult  mind, 
on  the  contrary,  is  analytical ;  it  delights  in  taking  things  to  pieces  and  examining 
the  relations  of  the  component  parts.  It  follows  that  the  method  by  which  the  ma- 
tare  student  learns  Greek  is  not  necessarily  the  method  by  which  a  child  should  be 
taught  English ;  yet  in  most  of  schools  grammar  and  parsing  and  analysis  are  taught 
before  composition.  The  cart  before  the  horse !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  progress 
is  slow  f 

(8)  Children  learn  to  do  things  by  doing  them.— They  loam  to  walk,  by  walking ;  to 
swim,  by  swimming ;  to  dance,  by  dancing.  So  children  should  learn  to  spell,  by 
spelling;  to  read,  by  reading;  to  write  English,  by  writing  it.  What  is  spelling f 
Not  the  art  of  naming  the  letters  that  go  to  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  diffi- 
cult words  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be  used,  but  the  art  of  writing  those 
common  words  which  everybody  knows  and  is  expected  to  use.  This  is  what  ought 
to  be  taught  in  our  primary  schools :  the  art  of  icriting  the  coninion  words  of  the 
English  language;  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  learning  it,  namely,  by  writing  these 
words.  Oral  spelling  (so  called;  there  is  no  such  thing  outside  of  a  Hcliool-house  or  a 
Innatic  asylum  as  oral  spelling;  all  true  spelling  is  by  writing  or  printing)  is  no 
preparation  for  written  spelling.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  agreat  hindrance.  Aft-er  the 
eye  and  the  hand  have  been  thoroughly  train<^d  to  discriminate  and  execute,  oral 
■pelling  may  be  a  useful  school  exercise  to  teach  the  forms  of  the  more  difllcwlt  ^\\<\ 
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nnoommon  words,  such  as  are  rarely  met  with  In  ordinary  reading,  bat  which  every 
person  of  liberal  coltore  is  expected  to  be  acquainted  with.  Bnt  I  am  oonvinoed  that 
the  entire  disuse  of  oral  spelling  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools  and  an  exoln- 
sire  reliance  on  the  eye  and  the  hand  for  training  would  remove  nine-tentha  of  the 
difficulty  tfaafc  is  found  in  learning  to  spell.  The  way  to  the  only  practicable  "re- 
fbrm"  in  spelling  lies  in  this  direction.  When  we  recognize  the  fact  that  our  lan- 
guage is  not  and  cannot  be  made,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree,  phonetio,  and  adap^ 
our  method  of  teaching  to  this  undesirable  but  unalterable  condition,  by  excluding 
the  ear  and  the  mouth  from  the  process  of  spelling,  and  using  the  eye  and  the 
hand  alone,  we  shall  stand  in  but  little  need  of  further  ''  reform.'' 

In  like  manner,  if  children  are  to  be  taught  to  write  English,  they  must  learn  this 
useful  and  indispensable  art  by  practising  the  writing  of  English ;  not  by  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  definitions  and  '*  rules''  (falsely  so  called)  of  grammar,  not  by 
parsing,  not  by  analysis,  with  or  without  diagrams,  but  by  writing  English.  First 
attempts  in  this  as  in  all  other  studies  will  be  difficult  and  imperfect,  but  practice 
will  lead  to  facility,  and,  if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  to  improvement.  School  chil- 
dren should  be  brought  up  by  hand  rather  than  by  mouth.  A  slate  and  pencil  should 
be  their  first  equipment  for  the  struggle  of  learning ;  the  right  use  of  the  i>en  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  finished  scholar^  The  following  scheme  may  asaist  teachers  in 
systematizing  their  work  in  teaching  *'  composition,"  as  it  is  called :  Teach  them  (1) 
to  write  words  from  a  copy  on  the  blackboard  in  script ;  (2)  to  write  words  ficom  First 
Reading  Book ;  (3)  to  write  sentences  from  Second  Reading  Book ;  (4)  to  write  para- 
graphs from  Third  Reader;  (5)  to  write  lessons  from  Fourth  Reader;  (6)  to  write 
paragraphs  from  dictation,  Fonrth  Reader;  (7)  to  write  lessons  from  memory,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Readers;  (8)  to  turn  poetry  into  prose.  Fifth  Reader;  (9)  to  write  letters, 
(a)  business,  (h)  friendly,  (c)  complimentary;  (10)  to  write  out  a  short  story  or  anec- 
dote read  once  by  the  teacher;  (11)  to  write  an  essay  on  a  given  subject,  the  teacher 
giving  the  arrangement  and  supplying  the  material;  (12)  to  write  an  easay  on  a 
given  subject,  the  teacher  indicating  the  sources  of  information. 

The  teacher  should  be  careful  never  to  ask  for  bricks  without  furnishing  the  straw. 

(9)  Knowledge  proceeds  from  ihe  vague  to  the  definite. — This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent 
of  all  St  ndents  at  the  beginning  of  any  new  stndy,  but  it  is  especially  true  of  children. 
Those  who  remember  their  first  introduction  to  the  ealcnlus  will  recollect  how 
vague,  indefinite,  impalpable  their  first  conceptions  of  the  subject  were.  They  saw 
as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  By  slow  degrees  the  object  of  their  thoughts  seemed  to 
come  nearer,  to  assinno  a  definite  form,  to  become  capable  of  close  contact.  The 
blind  man  suddenly  restored  to  sight  saw  ''  men  as  trees  walking."  Children  at  first 
see  nothing  as  it  really  is;  their  organs  of  sight,  physical  and  mental,  have  not  been 
adjusted.  The  novice  with  his  eye  at  a  telescope  sees  nothing  but  a  blur  of  light  till 
he  has  leame<l  to  find  the  proper  focus.  Even  then  he  sees  but  little  of  what  the 
practised  astronomer  can  see,  for  his  eye  hiM  not  been  trained.  When  we  look  at  a 
printed  page,  wo  see  horizontal  lines  of  print,  words  of  dififerent  sites,  and  letters  of 
definite  outline.  The  child  at  his  first  look  sees  nothing  but  black  marks  on  a  white 
ground,  without  order  and  without  form.  In  the  course  of  time  the  gray  mass  re- 
solves itself  into  lines,  the  lines  into  words,  the  words  into  letters.  With  some  this  is 
a  very  slow  process,  and  the  teacher  can  only  wait  till  nature  has  made  the  oecessary 
udjnstmeut.  Similar  phenomena  maybe  observed  at  the  beginning  of  every  new 
study ;  the  morning  mists  before  the  noontide  sun.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  this  period  of  mist,  before  the  mind  settles  down  contentedly  into  a 
habit  of  indefinite  thought-,  and  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  class  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  to  anether  subject.  The  change  brings  rest,  relief,  strength.  On  resnming 
the  previous  study  the  fog  will  probably  be  found  t-o  have  disappeared. 

The  limits  of  this  report  make  it  unadvisablc  to  carry  these  sketches  fhrther. 
Enough  has  been  given  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  topics  and  the  mode  of  teeat- 
ment.     In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  saperintendsnt 
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on  the  foUowing  sabjeots:  ''Telling  is  not  teaching/'  ''What  we  teach/'  *' Why  we 
taftoh/' ''  How  w^  teaeh/'  *'  How  we  ought  to  teach/'  *'  The  nse  and  abase  of  mem- 
ory,"  ''School  and  fSamily  government/'  "Graded  schools/'  "Uniform  grading  of 
State  aehools,"  "Three  methods  of  teaching  elementary  reading." 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  appearance  at  every  session  of  a 
number  of  girls  too  young  to  proBt  much  by  the  ordinary  exercises,  but  enthusiastic 
in  their  desire  to  learn  something.  For  their  benefit  and  encouragement  I  formed  a 
elaas  of  Juveniles  for  the  study  of  "  Facts  and  dates  in  history/'  after  Bern's  method. 
With  the  aid  of  a  blackboard  ruled  into  one  hundred  squares,  each  square  represent- 
ing one  year  in  a  century,  and  some  colored  crayons,  the  children  commenced  their 
studies  with  alacrity  and  soon  made  surprising  progress.  The  lesson  was  given  out 
of  school  hours,  but  many  teachers  remained  to  witness  it. 

• 

THE  ENGLISH  LANOUAOB  (DR.  JOTNES). 

Dr.  Joynes's  lectures,  which  were  delivered  at  noon,  after  the  return  of  the  sections 
from  the  class  rooms,  attracted  a  large  audience  outside  of  the  membership  of  the 
institute,  and  were  listened  to  with  an  intelligent  interest  which  never  flagged,  but 
rather  increased  towards  the  end  of  the  course.  The  syllabus  shows  the  general  plan, 
but  the  sketch  that  follows  gives  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  subject: 

Lecture  I.  Introductory.  '  Language  in  education.  The  value  of  language  study 
for  discipline,  for  knowledge,  for  use. 

II.  The  mother  tongue.  The  study  of  English  in  relation  to  the  study  of  other 
languages,  as  to  subject  matter,  methods,  results. 

'Ill  and  IV.  Characteristics  of  the  English  language  as  to  its  grammatical  forms. 

y.  Characteristics  of  the  English  language  as  to  structural  forms  and  logical  and 
literary  powers. 

VI  and  VII.  Methods  of  grammar.  Parsing.  Analysis.  Idioms.  Definitions. 
Rules.    Fact  and  theory. 

VIII.  Terminology.    Use  and  abuse  of  text  books. 

IX.  Review.  Grammar  compared  with  other  aspects  of  language  study.  Reading. 
Composition. 

X.  Characteristics  of  the  English  vocabulary. 
XL  Special  need  of  word  study  in  English. 
XII.  Study  of  literature  in  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  fuller  notes  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  adequat.o  outline 
of  this  course.  It  is  only  Just  to  say  that  it  constituted  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  institute,  not  only  to  the  pupils  proper,  but  especially  to  the  most  intelligent 
and  ooltivated  people  of  Columbia,  many  of  whom  attended  the  whole  course  with 
onflagging  interest. 

AXX}EBRA  AND  ARITHMETIC  (MISS  RICHMOND). 

Two  classes  were  formed  in  algebra:  one  for  beginners,  the  other  for  those  who 
had  made  some  progress.  The  beginners  advanced  (in  four  weeks,  reciting  every 
other  day)  as  far  as  simple  equations;  the  other  class,  to  the  end  of  equations  of  the 
second  degree.  This  point  marks,  in  my  opinion,  the  limit  of  algebra  as  a  discipli- 
nary study  and  the  beginning  as  an  instrument  of  investigation.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
place  at  which  algebraic  study  in  our  common  and  high  schools  may  fitly  close. 

In  the  arithmetical  class.  Miss  Richmond's  aim  was  to  present  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing elementary  pupils  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  to  tlie  end  of  vn1<;ar  and 
decimal  fractions,  denominate  numbers  being  exclndtHl  as  ottering  no  new  priiHupleH 
and  needing  no  new  methods.  The  law  of  *^  parsimony  "  was  vigorously  enforced :  no 
new  agency  or  device  or  rule  called  into  requisition  so  long  as  the  old  was  sufiicient 
for  the  pnrpose. 
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A  Udj  wa«  aeleeted  lor  this  departmeot  for  two  raasoos :  fiist,  becMiae  in  an  iu8ti- 
tat«  or  0cbool  where  more  thmn  hmlf  of  the  stadeots  were  ladies,  it  wae  eminentlT 
proper  that  there  ihoald  he  at  least  one  lady  in  theeorps  <^  instmetors ;  and,  aeoondly, 
hecause  there  seemed  to  he  a  need  of  something  to  connteract  a  prevailing  <9i]iioii 
that  women  are  lees  fitted  for  such  studies  than  men.  It  need  scaroely  he  added  thst 
Miss  Richmond  was  hoth  popular  and  socoeesfdl. 

MmSTAL  ABITHlfFnC  (PR0FBS80S  GRAHAM ). 

Each  section  recited  on  alternate  days.    The  attention  of  the  classes  was  eapecially 
directed  to  the  analysis  of  problems  and  to  the  mental  operations  involved  in  tlie- 
solntion.    To  many  of  the  students  this  was  a  new  study,  somewhat  bewildering  tl 
first,  but  becoming  more  and  more  fascinating  as  they  advanced.    The  progress  made 
hy  most  of  the  members  was  very  satisfactory. 

HlflTORT  (PROFESSOR  GRAHAM). 

Twice  a  week  Professor  Graham  condacted  an  exercise  in  history  before  the  entire 
intftitnte,  assembled  in  the  chapel  at  noon,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  of 
citizens.  He  took  as  his  theme  the  early  history  of  Rome,  legendary  and  semilegend- 
ary.  This  he  told  in  a  series  of  fomiliar  discourses,  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  ooin- 
prehension  of  children,  but  attracting  the  attention  of  old  and  young  by  its  quaint 
simplicity  and  dry  humor.  That  this  kind  of  story-telling  is  a  very  efficient  instra> 
ment  for  the  communication  of  historical  information  was  proved  by  the  prompt  and 
full  answers  g^ven  by  the  class  to  the  questions  proposed  in  several  searching  exami- 
nations. It  was  also  shown  that  the  direct  contact  of  pupil  and  teacher  is,  in  socb 
subjects,  to  be  much  preferred  to  the  rote  method,  which  raises  the  text  book  as  a 
partition  wall  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

MAP   DRAWING  (PROF.  K.  W.    RIEMAXX). 

Lesson  I.  Explanation  and  illustration  of  the  different  'methods  o  f  representing  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  on  a  plane  ;  orthographic  projection  for  surfaces  of  small 
extent;  stereographic  projection  for  the  hemispheres;  Mercator*s  projection  for  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  and  navigation :  charts ;  construction  of  meridians  and 
parallels. 

II.  The  pri^paration  of  blackboards  and  paper  for  copying  maps  by  dividing  them 
into  squares.  Advautages  of  this  method  as  compared  with  triangulation  in  point  of 
accuracy.     It  requires  also  bat  little  training. 

[Note. — If  the  object  to  be  attained  is  a  perfect  copy  of  a  map,  then  without  doubt 
the  method  of  squares  is  the  best :  but  if  the  object  is  to  impress  the  outlines,  physi- 
cal features,  and  political  divisions  of  a  country  on  the  memory,  my  experience  leads 
me  to  prefer  the  method  by  triaugulation,  though  it  may  be  harder  to  learn. — M. 
A.  N.] 

III.  Outlines  of  the  map  of  Southwestern  Europe,  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher  and  copied  by  the  students  on  paper  with  lead  pencil. 

IV.  Inking  outlines  and  representing  oceans  and  seas  by  faint  lines  drawn  parallel 
to  coast  line. 

V.  Lettering. 

VI.  Representation  of  mountains  and  rivers. 

VII.  Location  of  cities;  naming  of  gulfs,  bays,  straits,  islands,  capes,  dec 

VIII.  Finishing,  framing,  and  mounting  of  maps. 

Seventy -five  per  cent,  of  all  the  enn^litMl  students  attended  every  lesson.  Thirty 
per  cent,  finished  their  maps:  ten  per  cent,  showed  great  care  and  skill,  and  three 
maps  were  almost  perfect.  The  mj^ority  of  the  students  showed  extraordinary  inter- 
eat,  and  a  great  number  will  without  doubt  introduce  map  drawing  into  their  sehools 
next  session. 
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8I2TaiN^(PBOFB8SOR  WITHSBOW). 

Singing  !¥a8  praotiaed  in  two  ways ;  as  a  study  and  as  a  recreation ;  in  both  it  was 
an  acknowledged  sacoess.  As  a  recreation,  a  relief  from  dry  study,  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  of  thought,  a  bridge  from  one  study  to  another,  it  was  indis- 
pensable. But  at  the  same  time  the  students  learned  how  to  teach  the  elements  of 
Tocal  musicand  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  singing  as  one  of  the  '*  common 
school  branches."  In  addition  to  his  constant  attendance  at  every  session  of  the  in- 
stitute from  the  opening  to  the  close,  always  ready  when  called  on,  Professor  With- 
erow  gave  instructions  to  a  ^'chorus  class"  every  afternoon  at  the  Methodist  Female 
College.    This  class  rendered  valuable  aid  in  leading  the  daily  singing  of  the  institute. 

GHBMI8TRT  (DR.  BURNEY). 

Lecture  I.  Distribution  and  different  states  of  matter ;  chemical  action  ;  elements 
and  compounds ;  atoms  and  molecules ;  chemical  notation. 

II.  Oxygen;  ozone;  hydrogen;  water. 

III.  Nitrogen;  ammonia;  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

IV.  Carbon ;  carbon  dioxide ;  the  atmosphere. 

V.  Carbon  monoxide ;  marsb  gas ;  combustion ;  chlorine. 

Two  points  were  kept  steadily  in  view  by  the  lecturer :  first,  to  state  and  explain 
first  principles  in  such  a  way  that  the  students  might  afterwards  read  intelligently  and 
without  serious  difficulty  a  treatise  on  chemistry ;  secondly,  to  present  the  illustra- 
tive experiments  in  such  a  way  as  should  not  merely  assist  the  student  in  compre- 
hending what  was  taught,  but  should  also  stimulate  and  help  him  to  make  similar 
experiments  for  the  benefit  of  his  young  pupils.  In  both  respects  Dr.  Burney  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  his  lecture  room  was  so  small  that  not  more 
than  half  of  those  desirous  of  attending  his  lectures  could  find  seats. 

PHYSICS  (PROFESSOR  SLOAN). 

Professor  Sloan's  room  was  also  crowded  every  day  by  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
audience,  but  very  many  were  unable  to  obtain  admission,  even  ^'standing  room" 
not  being  available.  The  following  syllabus  indicates  the  course,  but  the  great 
charm  consisted  in  his  beautiful  experiments  and  appropriate  illustrations : 

I.  Short  sketch  of  fundamental  notions.  Modem  notion  of  energy  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  conservation  particularly  dwelt  upon. 

II.  An  experimental  study  of  slow  vibratory  motion,  the  key  to  molecular 
physiQS. 

III.  Nature  of  sound.    Energy  of  sonorous  vibrations. 

IV.  Various  phenomena  of  sound  discussed  and  illustrated. 

V.  Current  electricity  a  form  of  energy.    Illustrated. 

VI.  Light.    Simple  and  cheap  pieces  of  apparatus  exhibited  and  explained. 

CALISTHENICS  (PROFESSOR  REINHARD). 

The  calisthenic  classes  were  held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  chapel  of  the  Methodist 
Female  College.  The  importance  of  physical  exercise  as  part  of  the  routine  of  com- 
mon school  work  was  shown  both  by  theory  and  practice.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  students  will,  when  they  become  teachers,  fully  recognize  the  necessity  of  physi- 
cal culture  and  accord  it  a  fair  proportion  of  their  time  and  energy. 

Lectures  and  addretsts. — Addresses  before  the  institute  were  delivered  by  Rev.  G.W. 
Holland,  president  of  Newborry  College,  on  **  Gentility,"  and  by  Professor  Reinhard 
on  *'The  physical  problem.''  In  addition  to  the  addresses  heretofore  noticed,  by 
Governor  Hagood,  Mayor  Rhett,  and  Superintendent  Thompson,   there  were  short 
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iDorning  addresses  by  Rev.  Dr.  Girardeau,  Rev.  A.  y.  Chrietzberg,  Rev.  S.  A.  Weber, 
and  Hon.  L.  F.  You  mans,  attorney  general  of  the  State. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Carlisle,  president  of  Wo£ford  College ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Grier,  D.  D.,  president 
of  Erskine  College;  Rev.  F.  P.  Mallally,  d.  d.,  president  of  Adger College ;  and  Prof. 
N.  F.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Edaoation  of 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  delivered  lectures  in  the  evening  at  the  opera  hoose. 
Thepe  lectures,  which  were  largely  attended,  added  much  to  the  value  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  institute. 

Examination, —  On  the  day  before  the  close  of  the  session  an  examination  was  held 
of  such  members  of  the  institute  as  wished  to  obtain  teachers'  certificates.  There 
were  twenty-nine  candidates  and  nine  of  them  received  certificates,  three  for  three 
years,  three  for  two  years,  and  three  for  one  year.  No  certificate  was  issued  to  any  one 
who  answered  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  questions  asked.  The  result  of  the  exiimi- 
nation  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  though  the  questions  were  more  difficult  than 
some  of  the  candidates  expected. 

The  Daily  Register, —  This  paper  was  found  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  both  to  the  stu- 
dents and  the  instructors.  Every  morning  we  found  a  brief  but  comprehensive  and 
accurate  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day.  This  saved  many  mem- 
bers from  the  necessity  of  taking  notes  and  enabled  them  to  give  more  continuous 
attention  to  the  speakers.  It  also  kept  the  general  public  en  rapport  with  the  work 
and  the  workers.  Doctor  Joynes  used  the  morning  paper  as  his  text  book  in  hisadmi- 
rabl^  class  lessons  on  the  English  language  and  found  it  well  suited  to  his  purpose.  If 
this  example  should  be  the  means  of  inducing  teachers  to  make  more  use  of  the  news- 
paper and  less  of  the  text  book  in  language  lessons,  it  were  a  **  consummation  de- 
voutly to  bo  wish'd.''  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
newspaper  to  the  teaching  of  language.  It  will  be  found  very  suggestive  of  practical 
lessons  in  geography,  history,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  social  and  political  eco- 
nomics. 

v.—  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS. 
By  H.  P.  MoNTGOMKRT,  Principal, 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  Colored  Normal  Instituto  held  at  Columbia 
during  the  month  of  July. 

The  session  opened  on  July  3  and  closed  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  same  month, 
covering  a  period  of  four  weeks.  The  regular  attendance  was  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  teachers.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough  drill,  thet  eachcrs  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates.  Those  holding  first 
and  second  class  certificates  were  placed  in  the  advanced  division  ;  those  holding  third 
clas^  certificates  composed  the  second  division.  The  first  division  took  up  advanced 
arithmetic,  bsginning  with  percentage;  algebra,  beginning  the  subject ^^vauced 
grammar ;  advanced  reading ;  advanced  drawing.  The  second  division  started  with 
(elementary  grammar,  map  drawing,  and  drawing.  Music  and  penmanship  wen? 
taught  as  a  whole. 

Id  teaching  these  subjects  our  aim  was  twofold :  first,  to  give  the  teachers  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  branches ;  second,  to  give  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them  iu 
their  schools. 

Heading. —  Intelligent  reading  was  the  main  object.  Attention  was  directed  to  the 
difi'orent  kinds  of  ideas  and  the  proper  manner  of  rendering  them  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  themselves  and  others.  The  words  were  thoroughly  familiarized,  and  then 
the  thought  represented  was  dwelt  on  until  rsadily  grasped.  The  words  likely  to  be 
mispronounced  or  misunderstood  were  called  out,  placed  on  the  board,  and  studied  as 
to  their  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  meaning,  and  finally,  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
comprehended,  sentences  were  called  for  in  which  these  words  were  properly  used. 
By  so  doing  it  was  at  once  evid.  nt  that  the  learner*H  vocabulary  ha<i  be^n  inoreaMCMl 
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«nd  enriched  by  something  that  enters  as  part  and  parcel  into  his  mental  furniture. 
A  spirit  of  constant  self  questioning  was  inspired,  so  that,  instead  of  being  merely  the 
naming  of  the  gray  oharacteis^on  the  page,  reading  becomes  instinct  with  life — the 
thonghts  embodied  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the  mind.  To  crown  all,  the  pupil 
teachers  were  called  upon  to  give  in  their  own  language  the  salient  ideas  embraced 
in  the  piece  read. 

While  studying  the  reading  lesson,  all  proper  names,  all  allusions,  should  be  so 
m*ny  opportunities  to  wander  out  into  the  broad  fields  of  literature.  This  practice 
is  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree  and  wide  reaching  in  its  effect  upon  the  intellect. 
A  habit  of  research  and  inquiry  is  created ;  the  mind  is  on  the  alert  at  all  times.  Va- 
riety in  the  selections  for  reading  was  emphasized.  To  be  able  to  read  one  or  two 
pieces  artistically,  and  may  be  apishVy  is  no  gain  to  the  pupil.  Matter  is  more  than 
manner  in  this  branch.  Grasp  and  feel  the  ideas,  and  usually  the  manner  will  be 
effective.  The  importance  of  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers  was  forci- 
bly presented,  for  he  who  would  make  good  readers  should  himself  read  well.  Very 
many  useful  hints  were  thrown  out  about  creating  and  keeping  up  the  interest  in 
reading  classes. 

Pfimatni  rttadinq, — No  branch  taught  in  our  schools  presents  more  difficulties  to  the 
minds  of  children  than  elementary  reading.  Our  language  is  full  of  knotty  points, 
which  mnHt  be  divided  and  subdivided  by  the  teacher  until  he  can,  according  to  Pes- 
taloxii,  present  but  one  difficulty  to  the  child  at  a  time.  The  absurdity  of  the' old 
and  14^1  ious  methods  was  pointed  out  and  the  new  and  excellent  method  by  Birs. 
it«cliott,  as  set  forth  in  the  Appleton  Readers  and  Chart,  substituted.  Frequent  drills 
in  phonic  spelling  and  reading  were  given. 

iiramimar, — Though  usually  deemed  an  extremely  dry  and  uninteresting  study, 
Ifrrammar  may  be  made  very  attractive  and  profitable  to  pupils.  A  practical,  intelli- 
gent application  of  what  is  daily  learned — not  making  the  brain  a  garreC  for  storing* 
away  technical  definitions  and  meaningless  rules — should  be  the  chief  object  in  this 
branch.  Great  stress  was  put  upon  analysis,  because  it  alone  gives  an  insight  into 
the  structure  and  genius  of  the  language. 

By  means  of  diagrams  the  sentence  was  mapped  out  so  that  the  eye  could  behold 
the  offices  and  relations  of  the  different  parts.  Following  close  upon  the  heels  of 
analysis  comes  synthesis:  sentence-buildiDg,  with  the  materials  already  familiarized. 
While  learning  to  construct  sentences,  pupils  were  also  taught  punctuation,  the  true 
method  to  be  followed  in  this  too  often  neglected  matter.  Too  much  could  not  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  constant  watch  over  the  expressions  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils.    Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  correctness  of  language. 

False  syntax  was  brought  ferward  as  a  means  of  cultivating  a  discriminating  and 
correct  taste  in  the  use  of  language.  Idiomatic  expressions  were  made  the  subject  of 
■tndy,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  sentences.  It  was  fully  enforced  . 
that  sense  and  sound  were  the  prime  things  in  putting  sentences  together.  It  was 
shown  that  taking  extracts  from  our  best  wri^rs  in  prose  and  verse  and  carefully  and 
critically  examining  them  is  an  excellent  way  to  acquire  facility  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. Attention  was  pointedly  directed  to  the  daily  practice  of  writing  short 
compositions  embracing  a  reproduction  of  reading  lessons.  These  should  be  short, 
for  little  and  often  counts  far  more  than  long  articles,  calculated  to  tire  and  turn  this 
pleasing  exercise  into  a  hated  task. 

Algebra. — This  branch  was  discussed  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  as  indis- 
pensable to  all  true  and  healthy  progress  in  the  higher  mathematical  studies.  Very 
great  stress  was  laid  uxM>n  the  necessity  and  utility  of  studying  the  various  processes 
involved  as  rcoione,  not  as  mere  mechanical  operations.  Rig^d  demonstration,  the 
irAy  more  than  the  AO10,  was  shown  to  be  the  main  object  in  teaching  this  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  great  subject  of  mathematics.  The  difference  between  arithmetic 
and  algebra  was  explicitly  brought  out,  especially  the  contrast  between  the  decimal 
or  arithmetical  notation  and  the  literal  or  algebraic.    It  was  clearly  shown  that  tht^ 
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procesties  of  arithmetio  are  simply  solntions  for  partionlar  oases^  whereas  each  solu- 
tion by  algebra  becomes  a  general  one:  all  results  are  general  formal».  Terms  and 
definitions  ^vere  fully  presented,  mnoh  importance  being  attached  to  the  definitions, 
since  they  are,  as  it  were,  finger  posts  along  the  Journey  These  should  generaUy  be 
learned  verbatim,  because  they  are  usually  framed  in  pointed,  accurate,  and  precise 
language ;  they  are,  in  fact,  epitomized  forms  of  mathematical  truth.  In  this  way 
the  habit  of  using  language  with  scientific  precision  will  be  early  acquired. 

The  signs  plus  and  minus  were  exhaustively  treated.  Addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  were  fully  discussed  and  explained.  Before  taking  up  the  subject  of 
division  the  institute  closed.  Enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  good  insight  into  the 
methods  pursued  in  this  branch,  which  has  been  justly  called  ''the  science  of  the 
equation ; ''  and  the  equation  is  the  grand  potent  for  solving  all  mathematical  prob- 
lems. 

Penmanship, —  In  penmanship  the  Spencerian  system  was  taught  according  to  the 
latest  and  most  improved  method.  We  had,  through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  H. 
C.  Spencer,  every  aid  necessary  to  make  the  course  successful. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  correct  position  of  the  body,  penholder,  and  book.  All 
the  blackboard  exercises  were  carefully  followed,  in  order  to  bring  abont  as  great  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  flexibility  of  movements  as  possible. 

The  analysis  of  letters  and  figures  was  thoroughly  taught,  so  that  each  teacher  was 
enabled  to  explain  the  lesson  to  his  school. 

Map  drawing. — Apgar's  system  was  used  as  a  basis,  but,  for  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, was  many  times  slightly  altered.  We  began  with  South  Carolina  and  ended 
with  Asia.  Each  continent  was  accurately  drawn,  with  the  principal  peninsulas, 
capes,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Especial  attention  was  called  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  maps. 

•  The  importance  of  map  drawing  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  geography  aud 
history  was  dwelt  upon. 

Drawing, — ^As  the  nation  advances  in  civilization,  the  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive become  our  vieVs  of  education  and  of  what  is.  necessary  thereto.  As  an  out- 
growth of  this  progress,  drawing  is  no  longer  considered  one  of  the  so  called  fine  arts, 
to  be  taught  only  as  an  accomplishment  and  confined  only  to  those  who  feel  them- 
selves gifted  with  uncommon  genius,  but  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  by  be- 
ing recognized  as  one  of  the  common  school  studies. 

In  South  Carolina  every  teacher  was  anxious  and  willing  to  learn  what  he  could 
and  receive  such  help  as  would  enable  him  to  go  still  further  when  left  to  his  own 
resources.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  course,  a  year's  work  had  to  be  compressed 
into  four  weeks. 

Bartholomew's  system  was  used,  books  4  and  5  being  used  for  actual  work.  A  little 
geometrical  drawing  was  introduced,  and  it  took  well.  Dictation  aud  the  making  of 
designs  occupied  some  time,  many  showing  considerable  talent  and  skill  in  the  latter. 

The  time  spent  in  each  of  these  studies  was  one  hour.  The  principal  object  was  to 
teach  the  teachers  how  to  awaken  a  strong  interest  in  their  pupils,  a  hungering]:  ard 
thirsting  after  knowledge,  so  that  they  will  not  tire  in  the  search  nor  rest  satisfied, 
but  will  be  constantly  asking  for  more. 

Visitors. —  Many  distinguished  persons  visited  the  institute,  among  whom  were  His 
Excellency  Governor  Hagood,  His  H9nor  Mayor  Rhett,  of  the  city,  Bight  Reverend 
Bishop  Dickerson,  Hon.  S.  Dibble,  Hon.  C.  M.  Wilder,  Mr.  J.  B.  Abney,  and  Rev.  E. 
M.  Brawley.  The  governor  addressed  the  teachers  as  a  friend  and  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  mayor  expressed  his  hearty  sympathy 
and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  teachers.  Bishop  Dickerson  gave  a  very  able  and 
eloquent  lecture  on  the  "Culture  in  common  life,'' and  Rev.  Mr.  Brawley  spoke  on 
"The  memory."  Mr.  Dibble  addressed  the  institute  on  "National  aid  to  education." 
Other  gentlemen  spoke  on  topics  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

Examination, — At  the  practical  completion  of  the  institute  an  examination  for  State 
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oertifioates  was  held.  This  was  the  first  of  three  to  be  held  for  life  diplomas.  Seven- 
teen candidates  entered,  of  whom  foar  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  requisite  per- 
centage. 

I  desire  to  tender  sincere  thanks  ^o  the  snperintendent  for  his  kindness  and  excel- 
lent counsel  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  To  him  the  people  of  the  State  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  devotion  and  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  popular  education 
in  South  Carolina. 

B. — Peabody  Institutes  in  Vibghnia. 

The  normal  institutes  held  last  summer  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  at  Lynchburg,  for  white  and  colored  teachers,  respectively, 
constituted  so  important  a  feature  uf  the  year's  work  that  it  seems 
proper  to  notice  them  with  some  particularity.  Something  similar  had 
been  attempted  in  Shenandoah,  Eockingham,  Franklin,  Lee,  Scott,  and 
other  counties  by  local  superintendents  and  individual  teachers,  with 
varying  uegrees  of  success,  but  with  useful  results  in  every  case. 
These  enterprises  usually  received  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund,  through 
the  State  superintendent. 

But  the  chief  value  of  these  schools,  and  of  the  county  teachers'  in- 
stitutes which  have  been  held  from  tlie  beginning,  was  in  showing  to 
teachers  and  to  the  public  generally  local  deficiencies  and  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  professional  study.  In  most  counties  these  sentiments 
have  been  slow  in  taking  hold,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  assemble  the  teachers 
generally,  even  of  a  single  county,  for  professional  instruction.  But 
the  indications  were  that,  taking  the  State  over,  sufficient  appetite  had 
been  created  to  render  hopeful  an  effort  to  bring  together  large  bodies 
of  teachers  for  serious  and  somewhat  prolonged  normal  instruction. 
The  State  superintendent  was  the  more  encouraged  to  undertake  this 
by  the  success  of  a  similar  enterprise  in  North  Carolina.  The  only  re- 
source for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  schools  was  in  the 
Peabody  fund,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  never  having  appropriated 
or  authorized  the  use  of  any  money  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
Dr.  Sears  being  made  acquainted  with  the  plan,  he  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  superintendent  $3,500,  to  be  used,  so  far  as  might  be  needed, 
in  paying  professional  instructors,  in  assisting  needy  teachers  who 
might  otherwise  be  unable  to  attend,  and  in  paying  incidental  expenses 
of  the  schools. 

1.— THE  STATE   INSTITUTE  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

VIRGINIA.   1880. 

By  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffxkr,  State  Superintendent. 

In  Auguttt,  1879,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  asked 
whether  it  would  bo  agreeable  to  the  autboriticN  to  permit  a  State  teachers'  institute 
to  be  held  daring  the  next  vacation  in  the  university  buildings,  to  continue  six 
weeks.  The  plan  was  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  vis- 
itors, every  one  of  whom  sanctioned  it  without  hesitation.  In  due  lime  three  pru- 
fesBional  inst motors  were  engaged  for  regular  work,  the  luiiversity  vn^fet^v^or^-^ct^ 
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all  invited  to  deliver  leotureB,  and  other  digtingnished  gentlemen  were  applied  to. 
Tlie  aim,  however,  from  the  beginning,  was  to  give  la^e  prominence  to  such  exer- 
cises as  bore  directly  npon  the  daily  work  of  the  primary  teacher  and  to  introdnoe 
general  subjects  only  as  an  afternoon  attachment.  The  regular  instractors  engaged 
were  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Maryland  and  State 
superintendent  of  schools ;  Bev.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  principal  of  the  Leigh  Street  Pub- 
lic School,  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  Prof.  A.  L.  Funk,  formerly  of  Virginia,  then  of  Bed 
Cloud,  Neb.,  all  men  of  experience  and  skill  in  the  public  school  work  and  all  familiar 
with  the  processes  of  the  new  education. 

Ascertaining  that  the  floor  of  the  large  public  hall,  after  the  attachment  of  desks 
to  the  benches  and  allowing  sufficient  elbow  room  fbr  writing,  would  not  seat  comfort- 
ably much  over  Ave  hundred  persons,  I  determined  to  limit  the  school  to  that  number. 
Even  with  this  number,  eight  or  ten  lecture  rooms  would  be  required  for  section 
drill,  which,  besidtM  the  accommodation  of  Professor  Minor's  Summer  Law  School, 
would  be  as  many  as  could  be  had.  The  most  difficult  point  was  to  arrange  for  the 
boarding  and  lodging  of  five  hundred  teachers  at  tbe  low  rates  required  by  their  small 
incomes ;  and  no  little  embarrassment  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  probably  more 
than  one-half  the  persons  attending  would  be  ladies,  who  would  have  to  be  quartered 
largely  in  accommodations  intended  for  male  students  only.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  boarding  houses  generally  would  charge  from  $15  to  $18  per  month,  but,  by 
crowding,  a  few  could  receive  ladies  at  $12.50.  The  messing  system,  however,  prom- 
ised board  and  lodging  at  |10,  or  but  little  over  $10,  per  month.  Hence  messing 
was  determined  on  as  the  chief,  though  not  sole,  dependence.  Dawson's  row  and 
Monroe  hill  were  set  apart  for  ladies ;  Carr's  hill  and  the  west  range  of  dormitories 
were  assigned  to  gentlemen,  and  all  put  in  charge  of  the  regular  university  club 
caterer.  The  university  gave  all  the  rooms  ft*ee  of  rent,  but  a  kitchen  had  to  be 
builti  kitchen  and  chamber  furniture  had  to  be  rented,  servants  hired,  and  food, 
bought,  and  a  managing  committee  of  teachers  appointed,  so  that  the  style  of  living 
would  be  such  as  the  partjes  concerned  might  desire.  The  caterer  was  to  receive 
$1  a  month  from  each  member  of  the  club  and  no  profits  to  be  charged. 

It  was  necessary  to  expend  some  hundreds  of  dollars  of  tbe  Peabody  allowance  in 
erecting  structures  and  making  changes,  but  the  most  of  these  would  be  available 
for  future  use. 

The  main  point,  of  course,  was  securing  the  attendance  of  teachers.  This  was 
done  by  notices  and  explanations  in  the  Educational  Journal  and  by  distributing 
circulars  among  teachers.  All  who  designed  to  attend  were  requested  to  send  their 
names  and  post  office  addresses  and  to  say  whether  they  wished  to  enter  one  of  tbe 
mess  clubs  or,  if  not,  to  select  one  of  the  private  boarding  houses,  a  list  of  which 
was  furnished,  with  prices.  The  first  circular  to  teachers  was  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Educational  Journal,  and  a  stream  of  names  began  to  flow  al- 
most immediately,  and  by  the  first  of  May  the  maximum  of  five  hundred  was  en- 
rolled. Prompt  notice  was  given  of  this  fact,  but  several  hundred  additional  names 
came  in.  The  indications  were  that  the  number  could  be  increased  to  one  thousand. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  promise  places  to  the  belated  applicants  sp  far  as  va- 
cancies might  occur  by  the  failure  of  the  original  parties  to  attend.  Experience 
showed  that  this  was  a  contingency  for  which  a  larger  allowance  should  have  been 
made.  The  failure  to  get  their  money  and  the  general  paucity  of  resources  kept 
many  of  those  first  enrolled  from  attending. 

The  school  was  advertised  to  begin  July  14,  at  5  P.  M.,  and  to  dose  August  25,  at  12 
M.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  great  hall  of  the  university  was  filled  with  people, 
below  and  above.  The  opening  exercises  consisted  of  prayer  by  the  Bev.  T.  W. 
Bledsoo,  an  address  by  (Governor  Holliday,  as  president  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion (under  the  auspices  of  which  the  enterprise  was  conducted),  and  an  address  by 
Professor  Newell,  who  was  to  act  as  principal  of  the  school.  The  next  morning  the 
regular  school  exercises  began  and  were  continued  day  after  day  successfully  and 
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without  intermiorioii  to  the  close.  The  nsaal  routine  was  i,o  assemble  the  whole  body 
of  teaeherain  the  pablic  hall  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  commence  with  short 
derotionai  exercises,  follow  with  two  and  sometimes  three  lectures  of  forty  minutes 
each  on  the  science  and  practical  methods  of  school  teaching,  interspersed  with  vecal 
music,  calisthenics,  and  brief  recesses. 

At  12  M.  the  school  was  divided  into  8  sections  and  marched  into  as  many  lecture 
rooms,  to  be  further  instructed  and  drilled  by  repeaters,  who  were  selected  teachers 
of  ability,  and  in  some  cases  county  and  city  superintendents,  and  who  acted  under 
the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  regular  instructors.  At  5  o'clock  p. 
M .  the  school  was  again  assembled  in  the  public  hall  to  listen  to  a  lecture  from  some 
one  of  the  uniyersity  professors.  This  order  was  partially  interrupted  by  lectures 
from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  others  whose  names  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  sequel. 

The  total  enrolment  of  the  actual  school  was  467,  of  whom  312  were  ladies  and 
155  were  gentlemen.  There  were  more  cases  of  tardiness  of  arrival  and  shortness  of 
stay  than  was  desirable,  but  there  was  singular  promptitude  and  steadfastness  with 
the  great  body  of  the  teachers  These  came  to  learn  and  improve  their  opportunities 
to  the  utmost.  And  a  more  orderly,  agreeable,  patient  body  of  people  never  spent 
six  weeks  together  anywhere.  Most  of  them  were  actual  public  school  teachers, 
some  were  preparing  to  teach,  and  a  few  were  private  teachers.  Sixteen  county  and 
city  superintendents  of  schools  attended  more  or  less  of  the  time,  and  some  of  them 
were  earnest  students  and  helpers  during  nearly  all  the  time. 

Besides  the  regular  instructors,  including  the  State  superintendent,  lectures  were 
delivered  by  Qeneral  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Rev. 
A.  D.  Bfayo,  of  Boston ;  Prof.  N.  K.  Davis,  C.  S.  Venable,  J.  W.  Mallet,  F.  P.  Dunn- 
ington,  T.  R.  Price,  G.  F.  Holmes,  William  M.  Thornton,  F.  H.  Smith,  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  ;  Col.  T.  L.  Preston,  near  the  university. 

Religious  service  was  held  every  Sunday. 

A  large  number  boarded  at  boarding  houses  and  a  still  larger  number  at  the  mess 
clubs.  Of  the  latter  a  migority  were  ladies.  There  was  some  trouble — which  need 
not  have  occurred — in  managing  the  mess  affairs,  and  the  expense  slightly  exceeded 
the  estimate,  but  even  this,  the  most  difficult  point  of  the  enterprise,  in  consequence 
of  good  management  by  the  committees,  may  be  pronounced  a  success.  In  point  of 
good  behavior  and  social  ei^oyment,  especially  with  the  ladies,  the  clubs  were  simply 
delightfhl.  The  university  professors'  who  were  at  home  exerted  themselves  to  make 
the  sojourn  of  the  teachers  agreeable  as  well  as  useful.  And  we  are  under  special 
obligations  to  Dr.  James  F.  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  university  faculty,  for  his 
friendly  and  efficient  assistance  in  making  the  preliminary  arrangements,  as  well  as 
in  promoting  the  good  of  the  school  while  in  session.  The  library  and  the  Lewis 
Brooks  Museum  were  made  accessible  to  the  teachers. 

I  have  been  thus  detailed  in  my  statements  concerning  this  school  because  it  is  the 
first  effort  on  a  large  scale  ever  made  to  give  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  to  Vir- 
ginia teachers  and  to  test  the  demand  for  such  instruction  among  the  teachers  them- 
selves. On  both  points  the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  instruction  could  not  be  equally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  who  assembled. 
Many  of  the  teachers  w^ie  from  our  larger  cities  and  towns,  Petersburg  leading  in 
number,  and  those  teachers  were  already  practising  many  of  the  improved  miethods, 
which  were  entirely  new  to  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers.  But  there  was  a  great 
amonnt  of  instmotion  given  which  was  highly  edifying  to  all,  and  in  respect  to  the 
large  minority  of  those  present  the  whole  course  of  instruction  was  in  all  its  parts 
highly  valuable  and  interesting.  Experience  has  shown  that  by  a  system  of  grada- 
tion the  pupil  teachenr  might  be  spared  the  necessity  of  waiting  upon  those  instruc- 
tions which  they  no  longer  need. 

The  other  point  was  most  emphatically  demonstrated,  namely,  that  there  is  among 
onr  Virginia  primary  teachers  a  widely  diffused  desire  for  professional  eaucatiou\ 
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aud  it  in  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  this  effort,  imperfect  as  it  was,  will  rapidly 
hasten  the  time  when  our  Legislature  will  seethe  wisdom  of  at  least  allowing  a  little 
of  the  school  money  to  be  used  for  the  vital  work  of  improring  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  in  our  schools.  A  normal  institute,  such  as  has  been  described,  is  not  a  good 
substitute  for  regular  normal  schools  with  courses  of  two  or  three  years;  but  it  is  im- 
portant as  a  provisional  enterprise  until  something  bett-er  can  be  done. 

n.— THE  COLORED  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  AT  LYNCHBURG,  1880. 
By  Hon .  W.  H.  Ruffner,  State  Superintendent. 

This  institute  was  entirely  successful  and  full  of  interest.  The  prearrangements 
for  this  began  simultaneously  with  those  made  for  the  university  school.  After  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Ro.  S.  Payne,  president  of  the  Lynchburg  city  school  board,  and 
Superintendent  Glass,  I  assembled  as  many  of  the  leading  colored  citizens  of  Lynch- 
burg as  could  be  brought  together  on  short  notice,  in  order  to  enlist  their  sympathies 
and  cooperation  in  providing  for'the  wants  of  the  school.  Next,  a  committee  of  three 
colored  citizenn  —  namely,  Messrs.  Thomas  A.  Gladman,  Leander  Harrison,  and  Armi- 
stead  Pride — were  appointed  to  search  for  a  suitable  lecture  room  and  cheap  boarding 
for  the  pupil  teachers  and  their  instructors.  This  excellent  committee  gave  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  and  labor  gratuitously  in  making  all  needed  preparations,  in  corre- 
sponding with  applicants,  and  finally  in  receiving  and  locating  them  on  arrival.  They 
were  actively  assisted  all  through  by  Superintendent  Glass  and  in  an  important 
emergency  by  Maj.  T.  J.  Kirkpatrick.  The  lecture  room  of  a  colored  Methodist 
church,  standing  on  a  lot  adjoining  a  public  school-house,  was  obtained  for  lectures, 
from  which  the  sections  could  readily  pass  into  the  school  rooms  for  drill.  For  the 
faculty  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  excellent  corps  of  colored  instructors,  namely, 
Mr.,H.  P.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Montgomery,  Prof.  W.  S.  Montgomery,  of  Alcorn 
University,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Grant,  of  Washington  City.  These  were  all  well  qualified 
by  character,  education,  and  experience  for  the  work  of  instruction  and  made  a  fine 
impression  not  only  with  the  teachers  but  with  the  citizens  of  Lynchburg. 

The  teachers  were  received  into  families  as  boarders  at  the  low  rate  of  $8  per  month. 

The  school  was  opened  July  15,  one  day  later  than  that  at  the  university,  and  con- 
tinued full  six  weeks  without  interruption. 

The  opening  exercises  consisted  of  prayer  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Armstrong ;  an  intro- 
ductory address  by  Lindsey  Hayden,  esq.  ;  an  address  of  welcome  by  Maj.  Thomas  J. 
Kirkpatrick ;  and  an  address  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Montgomery,  explaining  the  real  objects 
of  the  normal  school. 

The  total  enrolment  of  teachers  was  240;  of  these  130  were  males  and  110  females. 
*  The  behavior  was  excellent  and  an  earnest  spirit  of  improvement  was  manifested 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  instructions. were  practical  and  thorough  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  beat  modern  methods.  Each  of  the  primary  branches  was  taken  up 
and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  gram- 
mar were  expounded;  also,  the  leading  points  in  school  organization  and  discipline; 
and  the  explanations  of  the  lecture  room  were  enforced  by  repetition  and  practice  in 
the  see. t  ion  rooms. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  school  there  were  daily  visits  from  members  of  the 
Hchool  board  and  from  citizens  of  Lynchburg  and  also  from  persons  from  a  distance; 
and  numerous  lectures  were  delivered  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  school,  to 
wit,  from  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ;  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston  ; 
General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  ;  Professors  Jones  and  Vas- 
sar,  of  Richmond ;  Prof.  J.  L.  Canipl)ell,  of  Lexington  ;  Rev.  T.  \V.  Sydnor  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hall,  superiutemlents  of  counties;  Dr.  Blackford^  Major  Flood,  and  Mesars, 
McKean,  Brent,  Britton,  Wyatt,  and  others. 
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Altogether  the  school  was  fhll  of  interest  and  oucouragement  and  was  a  striking 
phenomenoii  among  cturrent  events.  None  who  witnessed'  any  considerable  part  of 
the  x»rooeedings  could  donbt  either  the  capacity'  or  the  desire  of  the  negro  for  intel- 
lectaal  and,  especially  in  this  case,  for  professional  improvement.  The  effect  of  the 
school  upon  those  who  attended,  and  through  them  npon  the  children  and  people  of 
their  race,  mast  be  powerful  and  salutary.  And  there  is  no  social  or  governmental 
purpose  for  which  money  coald  be  more  wisely  spent  than  in  the  systematic  training 
of  colored  teachers  for  colored  schools. 

m.— THE  HAMPTON  COLORED  INSTITUTE,  1881. 
By  H.  P.  Warren,  Pnno^al, 

Ctoneral  Armstrong,  with  his  usual  large  hearted  zeal,  responded  favorably  to  the 
application  for  the  ose  of  his  fine  accommodations  for  a  colored  normal  institute  and 
undertook  to  make  all  needed  arrangements.  Wishing  to  make  the  proposed  school 
altogether  agreeable  to  him  and  his  colleagues,  the  selection  of  the  instructors  and 
the  mode  and  cost  of  lodging  the  teachers  were  left  to  him.  One  thousand  dollars  of 
Peabody  money  were  placed  under  his  control  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  a  small 
balance  of  which  was  returned  after  all  bills  had  been  paid. 

The  session  commenced  Monday,  June  28,  and  closed  Friday,  July  15.  The  aggre- 
gate attendance  was  141. 

There  was  no  absence  without  sufficient  excuse. 

I  was  assisted  in  my  work  by  Mr.  J.  Freeman  Hall,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Dedham,  Mass.,  and  Misses  E.  M.  Reed  and  S.  M.  Cate,  associate  teachers  with  roe  in 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School.  We  decided  to  devote  all  the  time  of  the 
institute  to  discussions  of  the  development  of  reading,  number  work,  geography ,  lan- 
guage, and  to  some  extent  map  drawing.  We  divided  the  members,  alphabetically, 
into  four  classes  and  held  daily  sessions  of  five  hours.  The  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  was  discussed  much  as  in  the  method  class  of  a  normal  school.  For 
ezamplCy  plans  were  offered  for  teaching  the  first  steps  in  number ;  a  discussion  fol- 
lowed; if  possible,  the  class  was  led  at  once  by  the  teacher  to  the  correct  method ;  if 
the  teacher  failed,  the  subject  was  remanded  and  the  class  held  responsible  for  dis- 
eussion  at  the  next  recitation  ;  and  so  step  by  step  the  development  was  followed  as 
far  as  the  time  of  the  institute  allowed.  The  lady  teachers  were  able  to  discuss  the 
derelopment  of  number  and  reading  through  the  first  four  years  in  school.  Mr.  Hall 
discussed  the  development  of  fractions  and  geography.  I  taught  them  to  make  a 
topical  and  critical  study  of  a  few  simple  but  classic  selections,  like  the  Deserted 
Village.  We  attempted  percentage  and  the  outlines  of  American  history,  but  the 
heat  was  so  intense  and  the  teachers  so  tired  (many  of  them  having  Just  closed  ten 
months  of  school  work)  that  we  were  forced  to  discontinue  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects.  We  feel  confident,  in  reviewing  our  work,  that  the  plan  was  a  good  one ;  in 
fact,  we  can  hardly  see  how  any  other  plan  can  be  of  much  use  at  an  institute.  We 
felt  that  our  institute  succeeded  if  we  fixed  in  the  minds  of  one-half  the  teachers 
this  truth :  that  every  subject  has  one  and  but  one  logical  development  and  that  no 
one  can  properly  teach  a  subject  until  that  development  is  clear  in  his  or  her  mind ; 
and  that  any  step  omitted  in  this  plan  will  cause  common  minds  to  stumble  and  wiU, 
in  many  cases,  stop  all  further  progress.  How  far  we  succeeded  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  say.  If  institutes  be  conducted  on  this  plan  for  a  decade,  we  may  look  confi- 
deotly  for  large  results.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  my  topical  and  critical  teaching  of 
a  few  classic  English  selections  were  these :  to  show  the  pupils  that  every  piece  of 
food  English  consists  of  leading  and  subordinate  thoughts,  and  that  the  force  of 
these  subordinate  thoughts  depends  on  a  clear  seeing  of  the  precise  picture  contained 
in  the  words. 

No  prorision  was  made  for  lectures  and  none  were  given ;  I  think  that  this  waa% 
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mistake  on  my  part.  .  When  I  planned  the  work  of  the  institute,  I  supposed  thut  the 
teachers  would  be  fresh  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  in  evening  sessions; 
but  I  found  them  so  tired  that  I  think  a  half  dozen  lectores  or  entertainments  woold 
have  afforded  a  needed  recreation. 

With  few  exceptions  a  i*eal  interest  was  taken  by  the  members  of  the  insiitate  in 
the  work ;  in  many  cases  this  interest  was  too  passive.  There  seemed  to  bo  »  disUke, 
an  unwillingness)  oftentimes  a  sheer  inability  te  think  ont  or  to  think  npon  theqaee- 
tions  raised  by  tho  teachers.  Very  few,  seemingly,  had  ceoeived  a  thorough  mental 
tc^inlDg ;  so,  of  course,  they  made  comparatively  little  of  the  minute  and  often  intri- 
cate development  of  the  different  subjects.  Still,  many  surprised  us  by  their  grasp  of 
the  subjects  discussed  and  showed  a  constructive  power  equal  to  any  teaohea  we  had 
taught.  May  not  the  unwillingness  of  many  of  the  members  to  do  haid  work  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  educated  few  among  the  colored  people  hold  iheir  position 
of  superiority  among  their  own  race  too  easily  f  There  was  no  lack  of  intelligence. 
I  have  rarely  met  a  large  body  of  teachers  who  impressed  me  as  possessiiig  so  much 
power  of  character  or  brain ;  but  their  power  has  not  come  through  the  schools  to 
any  large  extent.  The  graduates  of  the  Hampton  School,  northern  colleges,  and  the 
training  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Richmond  enjoyed,  with  few  exceptions,  an  easy 
superiority.  We  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  dignified,  self  respectful  bearing  of 
tho  members  of  the  institute ;  their  conduct  was  literally  without  reproach.  We 
found  them  loyal  to  their  State,  proud  of  its  history,  and  heartily  interested  in  its 
advancement ;  they  spoke  warmly  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  colored  schools  by  the 
whites,  and  especially  by  the  local  school  superintendents. 

The  officers  of  the  Hampton  Agricultural  and  Normal  Institute  were  untiring  in 
their  exertions  to  make  the  session  profitable  and  pleasant  to  teachers  and  scholars. 

IV.— THE  ABINGDON  NORMAL  INSTITUTE,  1881. 
By  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Principal, 

The  Normal  Institute  at  Abingdon,  under  my  direction,  opened  on  the  S27th  of  July 
and  closed  on  the  23d  of  August;  the  session  thus  contained  Just  twenty  working 
days.  There  were  present  on  the  first  day  231  teachers,  and  it  was  expected  that  at 
least  fifty  more  would  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In  point  of 
fact  the  enrolment  reached  287  (177  men  and  110  women),  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  2G5,  and  represented  twenty-five  counties.  About  one-half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber came  from  Washington  County  and  the  counties  a<^acent  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. For  the  instruction  and  training  of  these  teachers  there  were,  in  addition  to  the 
principal,  three  instructors,  Miss  Anne  H.  Ruffner,  Mr.  J.  G.  Swartz,  of  Lexington, 
Va.,  and  J.  P.  Thomas,  of  Richmond,  Va.  The  problem  presented  to  this  small  **  fac- 
ulty "  was  how  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  265  teachers  in  the  short  space 
of  tweuty  working  days.  It  had  to  be  determined  at  the  outset  whether  an  attempt 
shanld  be  made  to  cover  in  a  general  and  sketchy  way  a  large  surface  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  a  few  definite  points.  After  due  consideration  the 
latter  seemed  to  be  preferable,  and  experience  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

The  daily  sessions  of  the  institute  were  held  in  Martha  Washington  College.  Nearly 
all  the  ladies  boarded  and  had  comfortable  rooms  in  the  college;  the  gentlemen  had 
quarters  in  private  families  and  the  hotels  in  town;  the  average  price  of  boarding 
was  $3  a  week. 

The  college  rooms  available  for  lectures  and  recitations  consisted  of  the  chapel, 
which  seated  300  persons,  and  five  recitation  rooms,  none  of  them  large  enough  for 
the  large  classes  into  which  the  institute  was  necessarily  divided,  but  which  we  were 
compelled  to  use  for  want  of  better.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college  theie 
was  also  a  public  hall  with  seats  for  500  persons,  which  was  used  for  evening  lectures 
and  ocoasionally  in  the  day  time.    In  this  hall  the  first  session  of  the  institute  was 
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held.  The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  president  of 
Mftrtha  Washington  College.  Dr.  Hnffner  followed  with  an  address  on  normal  in- 
fltmction. 

At  the  dose  of  his  address  Dr.  Rnffner  introdoced  the  principal  to  the  institute  as 
the  gentleman  whom  they  were  to  *'  love,  honor,  and  obey"  for  the  next  foor  weeks, 
ma  ii^anetion  which  was  not  disregarded  by  the  members  and  was  cordially  recipro- 
cated by  the  principal. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  enrolment  of  members  and  the 
Arrangement  of  classes.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  attainments  or  abilities  of  the 
teachers,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  grade  them,  however  desirable  such  a  clas- 
sification might  have  been  for  certain  purposes.  The  institute  was  therefore  divided 
into  five  sections,  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  in  the  following  way :  The  names  of  the 
ladies  were  written  on  cards,  which  were  thrown  into  a  hat  and  drawn.  The  name 
first  drawn  was  assigned  to  the  first  seat,  and  so  on  in  succession.  The  ladies  occupied 
the  benches  on  the  right  of  the  central  aisle.  When  the  seats  were  filled,  the  first 
fifty  names  were  taken  to  form  Section  A  ;  the  remainder  formed  Section  B.  The 
gentlemen  were  disposed  of  in  like  manner ;  they  were  seated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
house  and  were  divided  into  three  sections,  C,  D,  and  E. 

I  have  gone  into  this  minute  detail  of  the  manner  of  seating  and  classifying  the 
stodents  for  the  purpose  of  stating  a  curious  fact.  Though  the  seats  were  arranged 
by  lot,  yet  before  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  a  marked  difi'erence  between  the 
students  sodbted  near  the  platform  and  those  at  a  distance.  The  former  were  more 
punctual  in  their  attendance  and  made  better  progress. 

There  being  five  sections  and  only  four  instructors,  it  became  necessary  to  Join  two 
sections  together  in  certain  exercises,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  scheme,  in 
which  the  figures  indicate  periods  of  about  forty-five  minutes  each : 


Instructors. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Mr.  Newell 

A<&B 
C 
D 
E 

C 

A 

B<&E 

D 

D&E 
B 
C 
A 

Miss  Hnffner 

£ 
A 
B 

D 

Mr.  8 wartz .. .............. 

Mr.  Thomas 

C 

By  this  arrangement  each  section  went  to  each  of  the  instructors  in  rotation,  and 
every  member  of  the  institute  had  precisely  the  same  advantages  and  opportunities 
as  every  other  member.  It  was  feared  that  the  repetition  of  the  same  lesson  to  five 
difierent  classes  in  succession  would  be  wearisome  to  the  teacher ;  had  it  been  so,  the 
resalts  would  have  been  worth  the  sacrifice ;  but  practically  there  was  not  sufficient 
monotony  to  cause  serious  inconvenience.  A  new  audience  gives  life  even  to  an  old 
sermon. 

The  work  of  the  institute  may  bo  conveniently  reviewed  under  the  following  heads : 
general  exercises,  class  exercises,  optional  exercises,  lectures. 

General  exerdtes. — Two  objects  were  kept  steadily  in  view :  first  to  f^ive  instruction, 
bat  secondly  and  principally  to  give  it  in  such  a  form  as  might  serve  for  a  model  to 
the  teachers  when  they  returned  to  their  country  schools.  The  art  of  teaching  is 
best  learned  from  examples.  The  distinction  often  made  and  insisted  on  between 
academic  and  professional  instruction  is  of  but  little  importance  at  the  beginning  of 
m  normal  course.  A  good  spelling  lesson  is  as  effectual  for  ^*  professional  inHtruction  ** 
as  an  hour's  lecture  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  spelling.  Acting  on  this  princi- 
ple, example  was,  as  far  as  possible,  used  instead  of  or  along  with  precept,  and  all 
the  exercises  were  regarded  as  working  models  to  be  imitated  in  a  different  sphere, 
with  such  changes  as  changed  circumstances  would  naturally  suggest. 

Sdiool  was  opened  every  morning  with  singing,  reading  of  scripture,  and  prayer, 
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which  occupied  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  After  t)ie  opening  exeroies,  m  brief  quo- 
tation from  some  English  author  was  read,  repeated  in  ooncert,  and  written  down  in 
the  note  books,  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Next  morning  this  quotation  was  recited 
in  4}oucert  and  by  individuals  who  were  called  on  at  random,  and  qneati<»ns  were 
asked  respecting  the  author,  bis  date,  his  works,  Ac, ;  then  a  new  quotation  was 
given,  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  similar  way.  At  the  end  of  the  week  all  the  quotations 
of  the  week  were  reviewed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  all  the  quotations  of  the 
month  were  given,  and  voluntary  contributions  called  for.  The  following  are  among 
the  passages  used  io  the  concert  exercises : 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again : 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. — Brgant, 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Though  with  patieace  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds  He  all. — F^tnn  the 
Oerman. 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts : 
Of  humblest  Friends,  bright  creature!  scorn  not  one: 

The  Daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  easts, 
Protects  the  lingering  Dewdrop  from  the  Sun. — Wordnturik, 

God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  His  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best.     His  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. — MilUm, 

Well  to  suffer  is  divine ; 

Pass  the  watchword  down  the  line, 

Pass  the  countersign :  ''  Endure !  ** 
Not  to  him  who  rashly  dares, 
But  to  him  who  nobly  bears, 

Is  the  victor's  garland  sure.—  WhitHer. 

Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle 

And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains ; 
Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle 

And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. — Aaron  Hill, 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming ; 

In  doing,  each  day  that  goes  by, 
Some  little  good ;  not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by ; 
For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness. 

In  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth. 
There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness. 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. — Alice  Cary. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 

And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs. 

Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease. 

And  though  but  few  may  serve  yet  all  can  please. 

Oh !  let  f  ue  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence 

A  small  nukiudness  is  a  great  offence. — Hannah  Mere. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  Life,  Death,  and  that  vast  For  Ever 

One  grand  sweet  song. — Kingslry, 

Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed ; 
Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  slave, 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip,  and  spite, 
And  slander  die.    Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble. — Tennjitm, 
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Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven, 
And  every,  eemmon  bash  afire  with  God ; 
But  only  Ite  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes ; 
The  rest  sit  ronnd  it  and  plack  blackberries. — Mr$,  Browning, 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live,  # 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  feais, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. —  WordstoariK, 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good; 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear:  Whatever  is,  is  right. — Pope, 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends: 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 

The  good,  great  man  f — three  treasures,  Love  and  Light. 

And  calm  thoughts  regular  as  infants'  breath; 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  thau  day  and  night, 

Himaelfy  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. — Coleridge, 

Have  hope!    Though  clouds  environ  round 
And  ffladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn, 
Pat  thou  the  sha<low  from  thy  brow, — 
No  night  but  hath  it-s  morn. — Sckiller, 

History  was  also  taught  as  a  general  exercise  in  the  morning.  Bem's  method  of 
dates  (introduced  into  this  country  many  years  ago  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody) 
was  nsed  in  this  connection  with  good  effect.  A  blackboard  divided  by  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  into  one>  hundred  squares  represented  a  century;  on  these  squares 
(each  representing  a  year)  certain  marks  were  made  with  colored  crayons,  which  rep- 
resMited'to  the  eye  the  cla§s  of  events  and  the  country  or  countries  principally  con- 
oeroed.  With  these  helps  it  was  found  easy  to  memorize  a  brief  statement  of  facts 
with  the  date.  The  instructor  then  gave  some  interesting  details  in  connection  with 
the  statements  and  dates  memorized.  Among  the  topics  thus  discussed  were  ^^  Man- 
ners and  cnstoms  in  England  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ; ''  the  ^*  Diet  of  Worms;" 
the  <<  Iconoclasts;''  the  "Beggars;"  the  *' Siege  of  Ley  den;"  the  "  Battle  ofLepan  to;" 
the*' Spanish  Armada;"  "  Machiavelli ; "  '<  Copernicus." 

The  general  exercises  of  the  morning  were  usually  closed  with  a  brief  and  rather 
informal  leetare  on  some  point  of  school  management  or  the  methods  of  teaching 
some  particular  branch  or  of  conducting  some  school  exercise. 

One  of  the  topies  which  excited  great  interest  both  among  the  teachers  and  the 

coQBty  saperintendents  was  the  grading  of  country  schools.    The  subject  was  new  to 

many  of  the  audience  and  it  was  thought  best  to  spend  a  part  of  several  days  in  the 

diacaasion  of  it,  that  it  might  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  thoroughly  understood.    I 

think  the  time  was  well  spent.    The  general  principle  was  accepted  without  difficulty 

that  the  school  studies  should  be  arranged  in  certain  fixed  groups  and  pursued  in 

fixed  order,  certaiu  studies  being  assigned  to  the  first  year  (or  term  j,  certain  others  to 

the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  completion  of  the  course.    The  schedule  published  by  the 

State  soperintendent  was  explained  in  this  connection  and  recommended  for  general 

adopiioiL.    The  general  principle  was  accepted  in  theory,  but  it  was  not  found  so  easy 

to  admit  the  rule  of  action  founded  upon  it — that  which  alone  will  enable  the  teacher 

to  carry  the  theory  into  successful  pr.ictice — namely,  that  no  pupil  shall  be  promoted 

from  his  grade  to  a  higher  one  till  he  has  accomplished  all  the  studies  of  the  lower 

grade.    The  objection  was  made  that  this  rule  would  prevent  a  pupil  from  being  ad- 

Tanead  in  atadiea  for  which  he  has  a  special  talent  because  he  failed  to  make  progress 

in  stadias  finr  which  ha  has  no  talent.    The  objection  is  very  plausible  and  demands 

ttiaftil  acmaldemtion.    The  answer  is  that  the  studies  of  the  conmion  school  &r«  \isi- 

■tndlw^  te  which  no  special  talent  is  needed;  that  the  educaUon  oi  ^<^  conk- 
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mon  school  is  not  intended  to  encourage  specialties,  bnt  to  develop  mental  poir«r  on 
all  sides ;  that  specialties  had  better  be  developed  after  the  school  oonrae  is  completed; 
that,  after  all,  it  is  most  freqaently  a  case  not  of  ability,  bnt  of  fancy  or  of  taste,  which 
is  so  often  mistaken  for  talent ;  but  that,  if  a  pupil  does  show  a  weakness  in  any  direc- 
tion, it  is  '*  the  thin^  that  are  weak''  that  need  to  be  strengthened;  that,  if  a  pnpil 
finds  progress  in  arithmetic  very  easy  and  in  grammar  very  difficult,  the  rational 
cure  is  not  more  arithmetic  and  less  grammar,  but  more  grammar  and  less  arithmetic, 
until  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  The  rule,  then,  must  be  enforced ;  bnt  the  word 
''accomplished''  needs  some  explanation,  which  can  be  best  given  by  an  illustration. 
Suppose  fifty  pages  of  the  spelling  are  part  of  the  group  of  studies  belong^g  to  grade 
C.  Some  pupils  are  found  at  the  examination  for  promotion  to  be  ''perfect"  in 
these  fifty  pages;  one  can  spell  90  per  cent,  of  the  words,  another  80 per  cent.,  another 
70  per  cent.,  another  60  per  cent.,  another  50  per  cent.  Which  of  thene  shall  be  held 
to  have  ''accomplished"  this  part  of  the  workf  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  pnpil 
who  made  50  per  cent,  would  not  be  able  to  make  100  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  It  ii 
equally  possible  that  he  might  have  made  70  per  cent,  if  he  had  used  reasonable  dili- 
gence during  the  term.  He  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  his  grade,  not  till  he  is 
"  perfect,"  but  till  he  has  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  exx>ected  from  him.  With 
this  explanation  the  county  superintendents  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  the  rule  of 
promotion  is  a  good  one.    It  is,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  system. 

The  next  serious  objection  to  "  grading"  was  that  the  attendance  in  many  country 
schoolM  is  so  irregular  that  the  grades,  if  formed,  could  not  be  kept  up.  Irregnlar  at- 
tendance must  make  irregular  progress.  The  answer  was  that  the  objection  applies 
equally  to  every  kind  of  classification.  No  system  can  give  to  the  absent  the  advan- 
tages of  those  who  were  present.  If  such  a  system  could  be  devised,  it  wonld  merely 
put  a  premium  ou  irregular  attendance.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  the  graded  83rstem 
the  loss  caused  by  absence  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  and  more  palpable,  and  can 
be  more  accurately  estimated ;  and  the  system,  therefore,  tends  to  promote  regularity. 
When  parents  and  pupils  are  made  to  feel  that  absence  entails  a  certain  and  definite 
losH  which  cannot  be  compensated,  there  will  be  fewer  absentees. 

The  principal  objections  having  been  disposed  of,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
positive  advantages  of  the  graded  system : 

(1)  It  tends  to  promote  thoroughness  of  work.  (2)  It  encourages  a  symmetrical 
development  of  the  faculties  and  discourages  hobbies.  (3)  It  gives  parents  a  trust- 
worthy test  of  the  progress  of  their  children.  Without  this  parents  judge  by  the  books 
which  the  children  carry  home ;  and  teachers  often  yield  to  the  temptation  to  put  the 
"  sign  "  in  the  place  of  the  "  thing  signified."  (4)  It  supplies  the  pupils  with  an  ade- 
quate motive  to  diligence :  legitimate,  well  earned  promotion.  (5)  It  gives  every  pnpil 
a  definite  standing ;  a  position,  by  right,  in  the  organism  of  the  school.  (6)  It  thus 
tends  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  lessen,  the  injury  that  is  caused  by  a  change  of  teach- 
ers. The  new  teacher  takes  charge  of  a  machine  that  is  in  running  order.  He  does 
not  need  to  take  it  apart,  oil  the  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again ;  he  simply  goes  on 
with  the  work  from  the  point  where  his  predecessor  left  it.  (7)  It  is  a  great  inoentive 
to  regnlar  attendance.  (8)  It  gives  definiteness  and  precision  to  the  teacher's  work 
and  enables  him  to  show  it  to  better  advantage.  (9)  It  greatly  assists  the  county 
saperintendent  in  his  examination  of  the  schools ;  for  he  can  ascertain  with  precision 
what  the  pupils  ought  to  know  before  proceeding  to  find  out  what  they  do  know. 

Class  recitations.  — At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  exercises  the  sections  separated 
for  class  recitations  according  to  the  scheme  given  on  a  preceding  page. 

The  department  of  geography  was  assigned  to  Miss  RoflPher ;  and  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  departments,  the  object  was  to  undertake  but  a  little  and  to  do  that  little  well. 
The  little  that  was  undertaken  was  map  drawing  and  the  use  of  outline  maps.  The 
map  drawing  was  limited  to  the  maps  of  North  and  South  America,  but  this  was  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  key  to  the  whole  subject.  The  exercise  was  new  to  the  most  of  the 
teachers,  and  they  worked  slowly  and  awkwardly  for  a  few  days,  but  before  the 
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tenth  lesson  was  leaobed  they  had  warmed  up  to  their  work  and  the  enthusiasm  in- 
creasedf  day  by  day  till  the  close.  The  maps  made  by  the  teachers  after  the  fifteenth 
IcMMinn  were  nearly  all  creditable  and  many  of  them  were  very  beantif nl.  The  system 
used  was  Apgar's,  one  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  in  nse;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  "system''  would  have  succeeded  so  well  had  it  not  been  handled  by  a  teacher  of 
infinite  tact  and  patience  and  untiring  industry. 

Mr.  Swarts  made  a  brief  review  of  arithmetic  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  from 
notation  to  sqnare  root,  giving  special  attention  to  the  principles  on  which  the  vari- 
ous processes  are  fonaded  and  emphasizing  the  substantial  uniformity  that  charac- 
terises similar  operations  in  whole  numbers,  decimal  fractions,  vulgar  fractions,  and 
denominate  nnmbers.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  practical 
methods  of  handling  large  classes  in  primary  arithmetic  and  in  explaining  labor- 
saving  appliances,  such  as  Pendleton's  and  Walton's. 

Phonetics,  grammatical  analysis,  and  object  lessons  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Tliomas. 
The  first  two  received  brief  but  sufQciently  comprehensive  treatment.  There  was 
scsreely  time  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject  of  object  lessons,  but  even  the  little  that 
was  done  will  bear,  good  fruit.  The  principal  topics  selected  were  color,  form,  lines, 
and  angles,  and  parts,  uses,  and  qualities  of  objects.  It  was  explained  that  the  pur- 
pose of  a  conrse  of  object  lessons  is  not  to  communicate  knowledge  about  common 
things,  but  to  assist  children  to  acquire  knowledge  for  themselves  by  means  of  accu- 
rate and  systematic  observation,  to  extend  their  knowledge  by  means  of  correct  rea- 
soning, and  to  express  the  results  of  observation  and  reasoning  in  correct  and  precise 
language.  The  powers  of  perception,  comparison,  judgment,  reasoning,  and  expres- 
sion are  thus  cultivated  and  developed  in  a  well  devised  course  of  object  lessons.  To 
the  teacher  the  habit  of  giving  these  lessons  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  re- 
acts on  his  methods  of  teaching  in  other  branches  and  has  often  been  the  means  of 
opening  a  new  and  a  better  way  to  those  who  had  grown  old  in  the  ruts. 

The  class  exercises  of  the  principal,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lessons  on  word- 
building  and  the  history  of  words  and  on  verbal  parsing,  were  confined  to  reading. 
The  process  of  learning  to  read  aloud  consists  of  three  parts :  the  child  has  first  to 
learn  the  names  of  words;  secondly,  to  collect  the  words  in  proper  groups;  and,  lastly, 
to  read  with  expression.  The  three  methods  of  learning  the  names  of  words  were 
considered  and  compared :  the  alphabetic,  the  phonetic,  and  the  word  method.  The 
alphabetic  method  was  regarded  as  the  worst,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  a  word  is 
rarely  suggested  by  the  names  of  the  letters;  there  is  no  natural  connection,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  words  **  are"  (r),  **you"  (u),  *•  be"  (b),  and  the  sound,  rub;  and 
the  artificial  connection  which  we  form  is  only  a  hindrance  in  learning  to  read. 
The  phonetic  method  is  philosophical  and  in  the  hands  of  trained  teachers  has  been 
Ibnnd  very  successful ;  but  untrained  teachers  will  find  the  word  method  simpler  in 
theory  and  quite  as  effective  in  practice.  The  theory  is  that  words  of  one  syllable 
aie  simply  objects  whose  names  must  be  learned  as  names  of  other  objects  are  learned. 
A  child  is  not  required  to  find  out  the  names  of  other  objects ;  he  is  simply  told  the 
names  and  he  remembers  them.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  are  pronounced  by 
naming  the  elementary  words  in  succession,  as,  ware-house-man.  Two  things  mu^t 
be  noted  here:  First,  that  after  a  child  has  learned  the  names  of  a  certain  number 
of  words  he  can  find  out  for  himself  the  names  of  some  others  by  a  kind  of  ))honic 
analysis,  which  is  not  the  less  effective  because  the  child  is  uncouFicious  of  it ;  sec- 
ondly, the  term  ''word"  roust  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  syllables  which  are  not 
words.  The  word  ''embrace,"  for  example,  is  learned  not  as  a  whole,  but  by  joining 
the  syllable  em  to  the  word  brace. 

The  proper  grouping  of  words  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  an  exact  knowledge 
and  quick  recognition  of  the  names  of  wonls  and  their  meaning.  Improper  grouping 
is  eansed  by  nncertainty  about  the  names  of  words,  the  child  pausing  wherever  he 
can  in  order  to  gain  time  to  make  up  his  mind  about  the  unknown  word.  It  may  and 
oflsB  does  proceed  also  from  not  perceiving  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  or  sentence 
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which  he  is  readiDg.  To  read  with  expression  reqniied  that  the  feader  should  folly 
comprehend  and  feel  what  he  is  reading  and  that  he  should  not  diaguiae  or  conceal 
his  perceptions  and  feelings.  Yonng  children  always  speak  with  expreasioB  hefore 
they  have  learned  either  to  simulate  or  dissimnlate.  The  practice  of  teaching  read- 
ing as  an  art  of  simulation,  patting  on  the  outward  expression  of  feelings  which  have 
no  actual  existence,  is  to  be  avoided  and  condemned.  The  rales  for  inflections,  em- 
phasis, tones,  &.C.,  are  of  doubtful  utility.  Even  if  these  rules  are  correct  they  are 
derived  merely  from  observation  of  nature,  and  we  had  better  go  directly  to  nature 
for  guidance.  Unfortunately,  teachers  have  to  deal  not  with  those  who  are  merely 
ignorant,  but  with  those  who  have  been  badly  taught.  It  is  very  hatd  to  eradicate 
bad  habits  of  reading.  They  often  become,  like  gait  and  gesture,  part  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  individual,  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself.  Concert  reading  is  worth 
trying  in  such  cases.  The  reader  then  toses  his  sense  of  individuality ;  he  becomes 
one  of  the  pipes  of  a  great  organ  and  naturally  obeys  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  har- 
mony. He  loses  the  sense  of  false  shame  which  impedes  the  efforts  of  many  begin- 
ners. The  teacher,  too,  can  point  out  errors  without  offence  and  require  repeated 
efforts  at  correction,  which  would  be  impossible  or  imprudent  with  individuals  in 
presence  of  a  large  class.  But  concert  reading,  like  all  other  powerful  agents,  Ib 
dangerous  when  used  by  unskilful  teachers.  It  is  apt  to  beget  a  hard,  set,  measured, 
mechanical  fashion  of  reading,  and  even  when  employed  by  the  most  skilful  teach- 
ers must  be  largely  supplemented  by  individual  reading ;  and,  as  in  large  schools  the 
style  of  reading  is  much  influenced  by  unconscious  imitation,  the  best  readers  should 
be  most  frequently  called  on. 

Teachers  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  our  common  schools  reading  aloud 
is  not  the  only  nor  the  principal  end  in  view.  It  is  only  a  means  to  the  aSl  important 
end  of  learning  to  read ;  that  is,  to  acquire  knowledge  from  a  printed  book.  We 
teach  reading,  not  that  the  pupils  may  become  public  speakers,  actors,  or  elocutionists, 
but  that  they  may  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  read  for  information  and  im- 
provement. This,  the  real  end,  is  often  forgotten,  and  the  means  (reading  aloud) 
usurps  its  place.  But  teachers  should  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  this,  that  every 
graduate  of  our  common  schools  should  carry  away  with  him  a  confirmed  habit  of 
reading  good  books.  With  this  high  ideal  before  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  go  far 
astray  in  the  choice  of  means. 

In  thiH  connection  it  wa«  observed  that  in  spelling  also  the  means  is  offcen  put  for  the 
end.  The  end  is  that  the  learner  should  be  able  to  write  words  with  the  proper  letters ; 
spelling  aloud  is  only  a  means  to  this  end,  and  a  very  ineflicient  means.  Oral  spelling 
could  be  dropped  entirely  through  the  whole  course,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  positive  advantage;  and  this  would  obviate  many  of  the  objections  which  the 
advocates  of  a  radical  reform  in  spelling  urge  against  our  present  orthography. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  about  grammar.  English  grammar  was  supposed  to 
be  *'the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  with  propriety,"  whereas 
it  is  only  one  of  the  means,  and  perhaps  the  least  efficient  of  all  the  means  to  that  end. 
Consequently,  "grammar"  was  much  taught  and  "the  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  with  propriety "  much  neglected,  thus  again  putting  means  for 
end. 

Optional  exercises. —  The  optional  exercises  took  place  out  of  school  hours:  singing, 
calisthenics,  experience  meetings,  and  literary  and  musical  soirees.  Very  little  was 
done  by  way  of  teaching  vocal  music  ;  but  many  of  the  members  met  voluntarily  in 
the  afternoons  for  practice  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Swartz.  Mr.  Swartz  also 
led  the  calistlienic  exercises,  and  with  great  success.  Every  available  place  on  the 
floor  was  occupied  every  afternoon  by  an  earnest  and  hopeful  class;  and  enough  was 
learned  before  the  close  of  the  month  to  enable  the  teachers  to  introduce  the  exercises 
into  their  own  schools.  What  we  called  "experience  meetings"  were  gatherings  of 
teachers  in  the  evenings  in  the  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  interesting  topics 
in  connection  with  school  management  and  discipline.    They  were  largely  attended, 
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both  by  the  members  of  the  institute  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  formed  a  very 
▼aluable  part  of  our  educational  agencies. 

The  evening  entertainments,  ceusisting  of  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  essays, 
and  declamations,  wore  deservedly  popular,  and  were  useful  also,  as  they  formed 
models  for  similar  exercises  in  common  or  graded  schools. 

LectMrei, — There  were  seven  even  lug  lectures,  all  very  largely  attended,  both  by 
members  of  the  institute  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  neighborhood:  three  by 
Dr.  Ruffner,  on  "The  geology  and  commercial  mineralogy  of  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia;'' one  by  Professor  Bogart,  of  Savannah,  on  "  Yorktown  and  its  reminiscences; '' 
one  by  Prof.  E.  £.  Hoss,  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  on  "The  successful  teacher;'' 
and  one  by  the  principal,  on  "  The  new  education." 

.  The  last  lecture  of  the  series,  "  The  new  education,"  was  to  a  great  extent  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  points  of  the  morning  talks  on  the  first  principles  of  education. 
The  word  **  new  ^'  must  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense.  The  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
on  which  all  education  must  be  founded,  are  not  late  discoveries.  But  there  may  be 
and  there  have  been  new  applications  of  these  laws.  The  force  of  steam  was  as  well 
known  to  the  ancients  as  it  is  to  us  ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  this  century  to  discover 
the  means  of  applying  this  force  to  useful  purposes. 

"The  new  educatiou "  recognizes  the  truth  that  the  improvement  of  the  race  can 
come  only  from  the  improvement  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  race,  and  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  individual  requires  the  due  development  of  all  the  powers  and 
capacities.  Hence  the  necessity  of  common  schools  to  which  all  shall  have  access, 
and  not  merely  a  favored  few.  Hence,  also,  the  necessity  of  a  common  school  cur- 
riculum, which  shall  be  broad  rather  than  high. 

The  powers  which  are  to  be  developed  in  the  common  school  are  fourfold:  phys- 
ical, moral,  intellectual,  and  ssthetic ;  the  ends  to  which  these  powers  are  directed  are 
health,  virtue,  truth,  and  beauty.  Different  nations  at  different  times  have  given 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  one  or  another  of  these  classes ;  it  is  for  the  "  new  edu- 
cation "  to  assist  in  the  harmonious  development  of  them  all.  But  it  can  only  assist; 
it  cannot  control ;  the  family,  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  social  organization 
most  do  their  share  of  the  work. 

"The  new  education"  holds  that  the  development  of  the  individual  is  a  process 
of  growth  in  all  of  the  departments  named  ;  of  growth  from  within,  not  accretion 
from  without.  This  is  at  once  admitted  with  respect  to  physical  development,  but  it 
la  eqaally  true  with  regard  to  the  others.  It  is  as  impossible  to  form  a  vigorous  mind 
by  cramming  the  memory  as  it  would  be  to  form  a  healthy  body  by  cramming  the 
stomach. 

The  oew  education  investigates  the  conditions  and  obeys  the  laws  of  growth.  For 
physical  development  the  most  essential  conditions  are  a  good  natural  constitution, 
food  (Including  air),  and  exercise.  So,  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  sBsthetic  education, 
there  must  be  given  natural  mental  ability,  prox>er  food,  and  exercise.  Virtue,  truth, 
and  beaaty  must  be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  must  be  exercised  thereon 
before  there  can  be  any  development  of  the  corresponding  faculties.  Hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  teaching  morals  in  school.  There  are  comparatively  few  occasions  when 
queetions  of  practical  morality  present  themselves  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  school 
roem.  But  the  teacher  must  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities  that  do  occur,  for  the 
moral  faculty  cannot  grow  without  exercise.  One  of  the  most  important  laws  of 
mfmtftl  development  is  that  up  to  a  certain  point  (for  growth  of  mind  like  growth  of 
body  baa  certain  natural  limits)  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  judicious  exer- 
cise. 

The  new  education  teaches  that  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  as  natural  to  the  mind 
as  tbe  desire  of  food  is  to  the  body ;  and  that  consequently  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
whip  a  child  to  make  him  learn  as  it  would  be  to  whip  him  to  make  him  eat.  A 
hsslthy  ehfld  may  be  trusted,  if  he  is  furnished  with  suitable  food,  to  eat  Just  as 
of  it  as  will  be  good  for  him ;  but  all  children  cannot  digest  and  assimilate  thA 
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same  amoant.  So  a  healthy  mind,  famished  with  saitable  mental  ftxxl,  will  appro- 
priate as  much  as  can  be  well  used ;  bat  different  minds  will  take  in  very  different 
quantities.  The  new  edacation  also  teaches  that  the  right  ose  of  the  fiicaltles  either 
of  body  or  mind  gives  pleasure.  If,  therefore,  pleasare  is  not  the  result  of  mental 
exercise,  there  is  something  wrong ;  the  mind  itself  may  be  diseased,  or  the  exercise 
may  be  of  a  wrong  kind,  or  devoted  to  a  wrong  object,  or  continued  for  too  long  a 
time. 

Edacation  being  a  growth  from  a  living  principle  within,  not  an  addition  of  dead 
matter  from  without,  it  follows  that  the  principal  work  of  the  teacher  consists  iu 
supplying  the  proper  conditions  of  growth  and  removing  obstructions.  The  best 
teaching  is  that  wbich  gives  the  pupil  the  best  chance  to  learn.  In  the  partnership 
between  teacher  and  scholar,  the  latter  should  be  the  active,  the  former  the  silent 
partner.  A  caterer  may  purchase  good  food  and  have  it  well  cooked  and  properly 
served,  but  he  can  neither  give  appetite  nor  power  to  digest  it.  He  may  supply  an 
artificial  stimulus,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution  in  the  long  ran. 

The  new  education  makes  a  distinction  between  productive  and  onprqdactive 
knowledge.  All  knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  important,  but  the  most  important 
is  that  which  produces  or  may  be  used  in  the  production  of  other  knowledge.  It  may 
be  useful  to  know  the  latitude  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  this  knowledge  is  not  of  the  pro- 
ductive sort,  like  the  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table.  The  labor  of  children  in 
the  common  schools  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  acquisition  of  prodnctive  knowl- 
edge. The  acquisition  of  useless  or  comparatively  useless  knowledge  is  often  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  it  strengthens  the  mental  faculties ;  but  this  plea  can  be 
admitted  only  when  the  same  result  cannot  be  attained  by  the  prosecution  of  studies 
that  are  useful. 

The  education  of  a  child  should  be  largely  directed  to  the  formation  of  habits.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  stop  with  mere  ability.  Many  are  able  to  write  (for  example)  who  do 
not  use  the  power,  because  they  have  not  formed  the  habit.  Many  can  read,  but 
have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  reading.  A  child  learns  to  walk  or  to  speak,  very 
slowly  at  first,  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  conscious  effort.  By  degretas  he  be- 
comes able  to  walk  or  speak  more  rapidly  and  with  less  effort;  and  finally  the  habit 
is  formed  and  these  operations  are  performed  without  conscious  effort.  In  like  man- 
ner the  practice  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  fundamental  operations  in 
arithmetic  should  be  continued  until  all  sense  of  effort  is  lost.  Less  than  this  may  be 
called  instruction,  but  it  is  not  education.  By  constant  practice,  also,  punctuality, 
courtesy,  veracity,  and  honesty  may  become  fixed  habits  even  at  school,  and  thus  the 
foundation  of  character  may  be  laid. 

The  new  education  regards  teaching  as  an  art — as  one  of  the  fine  arts — and  the 
teacher  as  an  artist.  Like  other  artists,  therefore,  he  must  study  the  principles  of 
his  art;  he  must  have  technical  training;  he  must  have  opportunities  for  seeing  the 
work  of  the  best  masters  in  order  to  form  his  taste,  and  facilities  for  practising  his 
art  under  judicious  criticism.  It  is  thus  that  musicians  and  painters  are  made.  No 
doubt  natural  genius  has  much  to  do  with  ultimate  success,  but  no  genius  iu  this 
generation  has  ever  blossomed  into  an  artist  without  study,  training,  and  practice. 
Hence  normal  schools  are  an  essential  part  of  an  efficient  public  school  system. 

My  experience  in  conducting  a  normal  institute  for  six  weeks  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1880,  and  for  four  weeks  at  Abingdon  this  summer  (1881), 
suggests  some  observations  that  may  be  profitable  to  otbeis  who  may  be  engaged  in 
similar  work : 

(1)  In  the  selection  of  a  place  two  things  should  be  looked  to :  first,  to  secure  a  place 
where,  in  addition  to  the  assembly  room,  there  are  comfortable  class  rooms  large 
enough  for  sections  of  fifty  students ;  secondly,  to  select,  if  possible,  a  place  where  the 
citizens  will  take  an  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the  institute. 

(2)  The  instructors  needed  are  one  for  every  forty -five  or  fifty  students,  and  a  prin- 
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fdpal  in  addition.    The  instractors  shoald  all  be  thoroagbly  trained  nonnal  teachen 
and  each  shoald  have  a  specialty. 

(3)  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  stadent  should  be  present  at  the  (^ning  and 
remain  till  the  close  of  the  session.  To  secnre  this,  no  applicant  for  admission  should . 
be  accepted  till  after  he  has  deposited  with  the  treasurer  the  price  of  boarding  for  the 
term,  wfth  the  understanding  that  the  money  will  be  returned  only  in  case  sick- 
ness or  some  other  sufficient  cause  should  prevent  his  attendance.  The  roll  of  appli- 
cants might  be  opened  three  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  institute  and  closed 
as  soon  as  the  proper  number  of  persons  were  accepted.  In  this  way  it  would  be 
known  definitely  how  many  were  to  be  provided  for. 

(4)  The  same  instruction  should  be  given  to  every  member  and  by  the  same  in- 
stmctor,  the  principal  having  power,  however,  to  excuse  any  one  from  particular 
exercises  for  sufficient  reasons. 

(5)  There  should  be  no  side  shows.  It  should  be  understood  from  the  outset  that 
institute  work  would  occupy  the  whole  time  and  attention ;  private  classes  would 
only  be  a  hindrance  to  public  work.  Itinerant  lecturers,  elocutionists,  dtc,  should 
be  specially  discouraged. 

(6)  The  formal  lectures  of  the  institute  should  be  limited  in  number,  say  not  more 
than  six  in  the  week. 

(7)  In  addition  to  common  school  studies,  there  might  be  arrangements  made  to 
give  a  course  of  ten  or  twenty  lessons  on  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Natural 
philosophy  (with  exx»eriments),  chemistry  (with  experiments),  botany,  geology,  and 
mineralogy.  Only  one  subject,  however,  should  be  taken  up  in  the  year  if  twenty 
lessons  were  given;  two,  if  ten  lessons  were  given.  The  subjects  should  vary  from 
year  to  year. 

(8)  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  class  of  children  to  illustrate 
certain  teaching  exercises.  It  may  be  difficult,  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  obtain 
this  aid,  but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt. 

(9)  The  normal  institute  should  be  regarded,  at  least  until  normal  schools  have 
been  fully  established,  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  work  of  each  year  should  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  and  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  following  year.  Apparatus  of  various  kinds,  maps,  globes,  charts,  min- 
eralogieal  specimens,  philosophical  instruments,  &c.,  should  be  collected  and  pre- 
served for  use  ftom  year  to  year,  a  sort  of  portable  educational  museum. 

v.— THE  FRONT  ROYAL  NORMAL  INSTITUTE,  1881. 
By  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Principal. 

The  normal  school  at  Front  Royal  opened  on  the  2d  of  August  and  closed  on  the 
96th.  Fifty-three  counties  were  represented  and  ten  county  and  several  city  super- 
intendents were  present  during  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  time. 

The  faculty  consisted  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  principal ;  Prof.  E.  O.  Ly te,  teacher  of 
grammar  and  vocal  music ;  Prof.  George  W.  Hull,  teacher  of  mathematics ;  Prof.  J.  W. 
Lansinger,  teacher  of  geography,  history,  and  object  lessons ;  and  Miss  M.  Frances 
Boice,  teacher  of  reading  and  calisthenics.  The  principal  at  first  attempted  to  take 
charge  of  the  classes  in  mathematics,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  but  finding  he 
was  overtasking  his  strength  he  engaged  Mr.  Hull  for  this  department. 

The  school  was  organized  by  arranging  for  general  exercises  and  class  drills.  The 
pupils  assembled  daily  at  8.15  a.  m.  for  opening  exercises,  consisting  of  singing  a 
hymn,  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  prayer.  After  these  exercises  there  was  a 
lecture  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  the  principal  on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  soienoe  and  art  of  teaching.  The  school  was  then  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, snbseqaently  into  three,  and  sent  out  to  different  recitation  rooms  for  drill  on 
aethodt  a£  teaching  the  varions  common  school  branches.    At  12.15  the -members  t«- 
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assembled  in  the  lecture  room  and  bad  a  drill  in  vocal  made,  alter  wbicb  the  general 
business  of  the  school  was  transacted. 

Besides  this  the  school  organized  a  reading  club,  meeting  at  4.30  p.  M«,  which  was 
largely  attended,  the  exercises  being  of  great  interest  and  profit  to  the  teaehers. 
There  were  also  frequent  night  sessions,  the  exercises  of  which  consisted  of  addreaaes, 
reading,  and  music.  During  the  third  week  Dr.  Ruffher  was  present  and  deliYered 
three  interesting  lectures  to  crowded  houses  of  teachers  and  citizens.  His  eloquent 
words  in  favor  of  common  schools  and  the  need  of  high  tntellectual  and  moral  qaal- 
ification  on  the  part  of  teachers  made  a  deep  impression  and  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. We  were  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Professor  McGilvray,  Jndge  Lovell, 
and  Superintendents  Carne,  Little,  &o.  Superintendents  Peay,  Jones,  Gieaham, 
Thornton,  and  Professor  Fox  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  general  bnsinesa  of  the 
school. 

All  of  these  exercises  were  largely  attended  by  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town, 
who  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  our  work.  Ministers,  lawyers,  Judges,  and  the 
most  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  village  attended  the  morning  lectures 
and  frequently  visited  the  classes  to  hear  the  class  drills  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  dtc 
The  reading  classes  were  especially  attractive  and  popular.  . 

The  course  of  instruction  can  be  indicated  by  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  topics 
discussed.  The  principal  subjects  of  the  lectures  of  the  principal.  Dr.  Brooks,  are  as 
follows:  (1)  The  general  nature  of  education;  (2)  the  general  principles  of  educa- 
tion; (3)  the  nature  of  the  mind;  (4)  nature  and  use  of  perception,  memory,  and 
imagination ;  (5)  nature  and  use  of  the  understanding,  including  abstraction,  concep- 
tion, judgment,  and  reasoning;  (6)  nature  and  use  of  the  instructive  power;  (7) 
methods  of  culture,  including  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  culture;  (8)  syn- 
thetic and  analytic  meth<ids  of  teaching;  (9)  instructive  and  deductive  methods  of 
teaching;  (10)  concrete  and  abstract  methods  of  teaching;  (11)  teaching  a  child  to 
read;  (12)  teaching  correct  pronunciation;  (13)  logical  outline  of  arithmetic;  (14) 
philosophy  of  arithmetical  language;  (15)  teaching  elementary  geometry. 

Grammar  (Professor  Lyte), — The  following  subjects  were  discussed  In  detail  before 
each  section  with  the  twofold  object  of  imparting  knowledge  and  presenting  improved 
mo^hods  of  teaching:  (1)  Classification  of  nouns;  (2)  classification  of  pronouns;  (3) 
construction  of  nouns  and  pronouns;  (4)  classification  of  verbs;  (5)  construction  of 
infinitives  and  participles;  (6)  subordinate  conjunctives;  (7)  written  parsing;  (8) 
written  analysis ;  (9)  fitst  lessons  in  language ;  (10)  first  lessons  in  grammar. 

A  query  box  was  put  up  in  the  class  room  and  freely  used  by  the  institute.  The 
box  was  emptied  weekly  and  all  queries  of  practical  interest  to  the  class  were 
answered. 

Various  questions  relating  to  the  subject  of  grammar,  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
it,  dtc,  arose  from  time  to  time  and  were  freely  discussed. 

Vooal  muHo, — A  brief  outline  of  a  course  in  vocal  music  for  common  schools  was 
given  to  the  institute. 

The  institute  had  a  daily  drill  in  songs  and  hymns  adapted  to  school  use. 

Oeography  ( Professor  Lansinger). — I.  General  discussion  of  the  subject.  II.  Primary 
geography :  (1)  The  principles  of  teaching  primary  geography ;  (2)  the  synthetic,  ana- 
lytic, inductive,  and  deductive  methods  of  tbaching  primary  geography ;  (3)  teach- 
ing the  divisions  of  laud  and  water ;  (4)  map  drawing  by  imitation  ;  (5)  a  lesson  to 
illustrate  the  synthetic  method  ;  (6)  presentation  of  outlines ;  (7)  personal  history  in 
connection  with  primary  geography ;  (8)  a  lesson  on  the  globe.  ^III.  Advanced  ge- 
ography :  (1)  Methods  of  conducting  the  recitation  ;  (2)  mathematical  geography ;  (3) 
currents,  winds,  <&c. ;  (4)  map  drawing  according  to  a  system. 

History, — I.  Primary  history:  (1)  Methods  of  teaching  and  principles;  (2)  settle- 
ments, administrations,  <&c.  II.  Advanced  history :  (1)  Methods  of  conducting  the 
recitation ;  (2)  campaigns. 
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Olijfeci  le$90n8, — (1)  Importanoe  and  principles;  (2)  objects  and  their  parts;  (S)  1«b- 
sons  on  oolor. 

Writtw  arithmetic  {Prof ,  George  W,  Hull), —  (l)Fandamental operations;  (2) greatest 
oommon  divisor;  (3)  least  common  multiple;  (4)  common  fractions ;  (5)  decimal  frac- 
tions; (6)  percentage  and  interest;  (7)  s  ocks  and  dividends;  (8)  true  and  bank  dis- 
oonnt;  (9)  rates  and  proportion ;  (10)  iuvolotioa  and  evolution ;  (11)  the  classes  also 
received  daily  drills  in  mental  arithmetic.  Each  member  was  presented  with  a  copy 
of  the  NormsQ  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  daily  lessons  were  assigned,  studied,  and  re- 
cited, as  at  a  regnlar  school.  There  was  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  book  was  completed. 

Beading  and  elocution  (Miss  M.  Frances  Boice). —  (1)  Free  gymnastics  to  develop  chest 
and  waist;  (2)  course  in  breathing ;  (3)  drill  on  the  proper  use  of  the  throat ;  (4)  drills 
in  vocal  caltare;  (5)  exercises  in  emphasis;  (6)  exercises  in  slides;  (7)  exercises  in 
logical  analysis. 

In  eonclnding  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  deep  interest 
manifested  by  the  members  of  the  institute  in  all  the  exercises.  Their  devotion  and 
enthnsiasm  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  school  and  made  our  labors 
comparatively  easy  and  nu usually  pleasant.  The  city  and  county  superintendents 
have  also  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  cordial  cooperation,  and  especially  Superin- 
tendent Roy,  for  his  efficient  services  so  freely  and  constantly  rendered.  To  the  goed 
people  of  Front  Royal,  who  opened  their  homes  and  their  hearts  to  us  and  whose 
many  acts  of  kindness  will  be  long  remembered,  our  thanks  are  also  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered. 

VI.— THE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  AT  SALEM,  1882. 

By  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvkay,  Principal, 

A  normal  institute,  conducted  by  Prof.  E.  Y.  De  Gra£fe,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  W. 
B.  McGilvray,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  held  at  Balem,  Roanoke  County,  commencing 
Angnat  7,  1882,  and  continuing  ten  days. 

Professor  De  Graffe  took  as  the  subjects  of  his  leotnreB  spelling,  phonics,  reading, 
langaage,  object  lessons,  and  penmanship.  « 

Professor  McGilvray  had  arithmetic,  grammatical  analysis,  geography,  map  draw- 
ing, school  government,  and  discipliae. 

Besides  regular  lectures  on  each  of  the  above  subjects,  with  practical  instruction 
and  illustrations  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them,  each  of  these  gentlemen  de- 
livered two  public  addresses  in  the  town  hall  to  large  and  interested  audiences. 

The  authorities  of  Roanoke  College  very  generously  gave  their  well  arranged  build- 
ings and  beautiful  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  institute,  and  opened  their  halls  and 
library  to  the  members  during  the  session.  The  teachers  were  placed  under  many 
obligations  by  the  president,  faculty,  and  trustees,  for  their  cordial  reception  and  nu- 
merous acts  of  oonrtesy,  and  the  citizens  generally  gave  them  a  warm  welcome,  ele- 
gant hospitality,  and  delightful  social  iutereourse. 

The  regular  attendance  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  teachers  were  worthy 
of  all  praise.  They  took  hold  of  the  work  with  an  eagerness  that  showed  their  de- 
sire to  avail  themselves  of  every  advantage  afforded  by  the  institute. 

The  institute  was  formally  opened  in  the  town  hall,  Monday  evening,  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Superintendent  W.  W.  Ballard,  of  Salem.  President  Dreher,  on  behalf  of 
the  faoalty  and  trustees  of  Roanoke  College,  followed  in  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  teaobers  and  school  officers ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Gordon,  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
lens,  extended  the  hospitalities  of  the  town  to  the  teachers,  in  whose  behalf  Professor 
McGilvray  briefly  responded. 

The  following  morning  at  9  a.  m.,  Professors  De  Graffe  and  McGilvray  entered  upon 
Ibe  regular  work  of  the  institute.  The  subjects  were  programmed  and  arranged  for 
•ach  day,  and  every  session  was  promptly  and  regularly  attended  by  the  t«aAbAx^ 
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and  school  officers,  of  whom  83  were  present.  A  large  number  of  cituEens  gave  eri- 
^  c|/tA96  of  their  interest  by  constant  presence  at  the  lectures. 

The  exercises  were  opened  daily  with  devotional  services,  and  cheering,  enthusias- 
tic singing  frequently  enlivened  the  exercises  during  the  day.  Besides  the  regular 
subjects,  professional  training,  moral  training,  methods  of  teaching,  and  other  minor 
topics  of  school  work  were  the  subjects  of  carefhlly  prepared  lectures  of  an  eminently 
practical  character,  and  great  good  may  reasonably  be  expected  as  the  result  of  these 
normal  institutes. 

The  lectures  upon  the  various  subjects  may  be  briefly  outlined,  topically,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Spelling, — ^Addressed  to  the  eye ;  written  method,  therefore,  to  be  relied  upon  mainly. 
How  to  conduct  the  lesson.    Blackboard  work  in  illustration. 

Penmanship. — Position  of  body,  pen,  and  book.  Principles  or  elements  to  be  taught. 
How  to  secure  good  results.    Model  lesson  on  blackboard. 

Fhanics.—Why  taught.  Method  of  drilling  classes.  Diacritical  marks  as  key  to 
sounds.     Result,  distinct  utterance,  correct  pronunciation. 

Beading, — Errors  of  A  B  C  method.  Word  method  explained  and  illustrated. 
Practical,  because  natural  and  sensible.  Recommended  by  results.  Instruction  of 
advanced  classes.  Gaining  thought,  reproducing  thought,  transmitting  thought  by 
voice,  expression. 

Arithmetic, — Mental  should  precede  practical.  Learning  to  count.  Writing  num- 
bers. Objection  illustrations.  Process,  result,  drill.  Thorough  work  from  the  start. 
Constant  use  of  blackboard.  Construction  of  tables,  principles  explained,  relation 
to  advanced  work.    Besult,  accuracy  first,  rapidity  afterwards. 

Geography. —  Simplest  idea  in  pupil's  surroundings  at  home,  along  the  road,  about 
school.  Illustrative  map  of  school  room  and  grounds.  Localize  as  far  as  possible 
every  item.  Map  drawing  in  advanced  stage.  Outline  map  drawn  on  board  to  be 
filled  up  as  items  are  studied.  Map  the  growth  of  daily  class  work,  including  all  the 
points  of  interest. 

Grammar. — Diagram  analysis  in  simplest  form.  Sentence  in  its  simplest  elements. 
Expanded,  to  include  all  modifiers.  Method  of  teaching  parts  of  speech.  Diagram 
for  parsing.    Blackboard  illustrations. 

Composition, — A  word  about  which  something  must  be  said  by  pupil;  gradual  steps; 
advancing  the  idea.  Subject  within  grasp  of  pupil.  Expansion  of  sentence.  Topics 
selected.    Outline,  filling  in.    Frequent  practice ;  result,  ease  of  expression. 

Bedtatton, —  Object  of.  How  conducted  as  to  lesson.  How  given.  How  prepared. 
How  and  when  taught,  &,c. 

These  lectures  were  all  the  result  of  large  and  varied  experience  and  observation, 
thoroughly  practical,  touching  almost  every  point  in  actual  school  work.  They  had 
been,  as  it  were,  dug  out  by  hard  blows  of  real  teaching  in  actual  school  experienoe 
and  gave  exactly  such  instruction  and  in  such  form,  too,  as  any  intelligent,  live 
teacher  might  take  home  and  work  up  in  his  own  school  with  his  actual  classes.  They 
filled  up  a  real  want  with  such  material  as  is  constantly  used  by  the  best  teachers 
in  the  land.  No  one  in  attendance,  even  merely  as  a  looker  on,  could  fail  to  see  that 
such  institute  work  must  be  productive  of  incalculable  good  to  the  cause  of  public 
education,  must  give  a  real  uplift  to  the  instruction  in  every  school  whose  teacher 
attended  the  institut'C  and  was  alive  to  its  advantages. 

VII.— THE  NORMAL   INSTITUTE  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  AT  FARMVILLE, 

1882. 

By  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  Principal. 

A  similar  normal  institute,  beginning  August  17,  was  held  at  Famiville,  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  conducted  by  Professor  De  Grafife  alone  for  two  days,  and  by  Professor 
McGilvray  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  he  lecturing  five  hours  a  dav,  besides  ^ving 
one  public  lecture  at  night. 
360 
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The  normal  was  opened  with  public  exercises,  in  which  the  mayor  of  the  town,  in 
m  very  enthasiastio  address,  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  teachers  and  visitors 
and  opened  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  to  the  enjoymoDt  of  all.  Professor  De 
Graffe,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  made  an  appropriate  response. 

The  authorities  of  the  Baptist  church  very  kindly  gave  the  pleasant  basement  for 
the  nse  of  the  institute  aud  the  commodious  audience  room  of  the  chorch  was  opened 
for  the  public  addresses,  which  were  attended  by  large  crowds  of  citizens  on  every 
occasion.  All  the  sessions  of  the  institute  were  well  attended  by  both  teachers,  of 
whom  101  were  present,  and  citizens  also  from  town  and  county. 

The  members  of  the  institute  enjoyed  many  social  privileges  among  the  cultured 
citlseos  of  the  town  and  vicinity  and  were  placed  under  special  obligations  by  the 
cordial  reception  which  was  everywhere  extended. 

The  exercises  were  opened  and  conducted  daily  in  the  same  way  as  at  Salem.  The 
subjects  of  the  lectures,  as  well  as  the  lectures  tliemselves,  were  the  same  as  there, 
wiUi  some  exceptions  as  to  topics  discussed,  and  the  addition  of  some  others,  necessi- 
tated by  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Professor  De  Graffe.  And  what  has  been  said 
above  as  to  the  general  character  of  Salem  institute  may  be  applied  to  that  at  Farm- 
Tille.    The  topical  outline  of  the  lectures  applies  to  both. 

It  may  be  said  truthfully  that  both  institutes  were  entire  successes,  and  the  teach- 
ers and  visitors  have  new  and  advanced  ideas  fully  abreast  of  those  iutroduced  and 
practised  in  any  portion  of  the  country.  An  awaking  of  both  teachers  and  people  to 
the  importance  of  public  school  work  may  be  named  as  one  result  which  was  very 
apparent,  and  a  stimulus  in  the  right  direction  was  given  to  all ;  and  one  may  safely 
assert  that  a  i>ositive  advance,  a  real  progress,  has  been  made  by  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance. The  work  done  was  helpful  because  practical  and  in  the  line  of  the  pro- 
gressive tendency  to  mind  training  in  the  new  methods  of  instruction.  What  to 
teach,  how  to  teach,  and  why  thus  taught  were  ever  present  to  the  lecturers,  and  they 
are  hopeful  of  good  results. 

Vm.— THE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS  AT  PETERS- 
BURG, 1882. 

By  H.  P.  Montgomery,  Principal, 

The  normal  institute  held  at  Petersburg  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  1882, 
permitted  only  a  small  amount  of  work,  but  that,  I  trust,  was  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously done.  The  selection  of  Petersburg  was  fortunate,  because  the  institute  did 
much  to  awaken  thought  on  education  among  the  inhabitants. 

Aim. — The  object  of  the  institute  was  to  prepare  the  teachers  of  the  State  for  more 
efficient  and  better  work  in  their  schools. 

Attendance.—Tothe  6a11  of  the  superintendent  113  resolute,  determined  teachers  re. 
aponded  and  seemed  eager  to  seize  the  means  of  improving  themselves.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  those  who  left  pleasure  and  recreation  and  spent  the  two 
weeks  at  the  institute.  It  showed  a  high  appreciation  of  their  calling  and  a  willing. 
ness  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  for  self  improvement.  The  unabated  interest  and 
sympathy  manifested  by  the  teachers  encouraged  and  enabled  the  instructors  to  do 
their  work  with  success  and  love. 

Ben^U  nf  the  institute, — ^The  advantages  of  such  a  gathering  are  obvious.  The 
teacher  makes  the  school,  and  a  good  school  is  simply  a  good  man  or  woman  exerting 
an  inspiring  influence  upon  the  young  minds  collected  there.  Hence  to  develop  the 
teacher  is  to  Improve  and  build  up  the  system  of  education.  He  is  the  pivot  upon 
which  all  turns.  The  motto  of  the  State  shonid  be  "one  for  many."  There  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  conservation  of  energy  and  a  saving  of  money  in  thus  fitting  the  teacher  for 
his  work,  for  he  controls  and  trains  sixty  or  seventy  pupils.  He  should  be  the  grand 
electrical  machine  to  charge  these. 

Tbe  iCMbezB  gain  much  from  one  another  during  their  atteudasiQA)  tiom  \\i<^  ^a&l 
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free  interchauge  of  views.    This  mbbinsr  together  rouses,  causes  all  to  gird  np  their 
loins  for  nobler  and  higher  effort. 

School  management  and  discipline  were  discussed  by  the  instructors  in  such  a  way 
as  to  benefit  the  teachers  and  to  keep  them  from  indulging  in  experiments  which 
might  prove  detrimental  to  their  schools. 

The  principal  spent  a  certain  time  in  answering  questions  propounded  by  the  teach- 
ers. These  were  of  a  very  practical  nature  and  they  were  discussed  by  the  principal 
in  the  light  of  his  large  experience.  This  feature  of  the  institute  was  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Occasionally  i  topic  bearing  on  education  was  given  to  the  teach- 
ers for  discussion  and  it  was  surjirising  and  interesting  to  listen,  to  the  intelligent  and 
original  ideas  advanced.  Here  they  threw  their  experience  into  a  common  lamp  and 
each  selected  the  best  for  himself. 

Instructors. — Prof.  W.  S.  Moiitgomery)  algebra  and  English  grammar;  Mrs.  £.  Y. 
Montgomery,  primary  reading  and  language ;  Miss  L.  E.  Moten,  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, and  map  drawing ;  arithmetic  and  pedagogics  were  taught  by  the  principal. 

Method  of  conducting  the  institute, — The  teachers  were  divided  into  two  classes,  A  and 
B,  so  that  two  subjects  were  treated  during  a  single  hour.  The  aim  was  to  give  the 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them  equal  attention.  Realizing  that  what  we 
do,  rather  than  what  we  say,  produces  lasting  impressions  upon  the  minds  with  which 
we  deal,  we  endeavored  to  lodge  this  truth  firmly  in  the  breasts  of  the  teachers.  A 
teacher  may  not,  in  two  weeks,  be  able  to  learn  much  of  the  subjeota  named,  but  he 
can  learn  bow  to  master  them  for  himself  and  how  to  correct  and  improve  his  meth- 
ods. We  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  prime  design  was  to  teach  the  teachers 
what  to  teach  and  hoto  to  teach  it,  thus  furnishing  the  key  to  correct,  intelligent,  and 
successfal  work  in  the  school  room. 

Arithmetic. — Primary  arithmetic,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage  and  in- 
terest, were  thoroughly  taught,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  teachers  the  best  methods 
of  mastering  and  presenting  these  topics  to  their  schools. 

Algebra. — The  short  time  allowed  only  a  glance  at  this  subject.  Its  importance  was 
dwelt  upon  as  an  aid  to  mental  discipline  and  to  progress  in  the  higher  mathematics. 

Grammar. — Here  the  object  was  to  show  how  to  create  and  sustain  an  interest. 
Methods  of  analysis  were  given  in  which  the  structure  of  the  language,  the  real  life- 
blood,  could  be  seen  by  the  learners. 

Language. — The  best  way  of  introducing  language,  both  oral  and  written,  into  pri- 
mary schools  was  exemplified  in  a  aeries  of  daily  lessons  by  Mrs.  E.  Y.  Montgomery. 
Letter  writing  and  composition  received  due  attention,  especial  stress  being  put  upon 
the  former. 

Primary  reading. —  Care  was  taken  to  show  that  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time  should  be 
presented  to  the  child  in  beginning  this  most  important  study,  the  master  key  to  all 
after  progress.  The  waste  of  time  and  nerve  in  the  old  methods  struck  every  one 
when  the  more  excellent  and  natural  way,  as  set  forth  in  the  Appletou  Readers  and 
Chart,  was  seen.  In  connection  with  the  reading,  phonic  spelling  received  proper 
treatment. 

Penmanship. — The  Spencerian  system  was  enthusiastically  indorsed  by  all  who  wit- 
nessed Miss  L.  E.  Moten  as  she  unfolded  the  beauties  and  principles  of  the  system. 

Drawing  and  map  drawing. — In  drawing,  Bartholomew's  system  was  used;  in  map 
drawing,  Apgar's.  It  was  shown  how  easily  and  successfully  these  studies  could  l>e 
made  a  part  of  the  course  in  every  grade  of  school  and  what  help  they  furnished  to 
the  discipline  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Diplomas. — All  who  continued  faithful  in  attendance  received  a  diploma,  signed  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  by  the  instructors  of  the  institute. 

Visitors. — His  Excellency  Governor  Cameron  visited  the  institute.  He  said  that 
he  came  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Yirginia  and  to  express  his  personal  sym- 
pathy and  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  education.  To  Superintendent  E.  B.  Branch, 
of  the  city  of  Petersburg,  I  tender  sincere  thanks  for  the  support  given  to  the  ii^- 
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stitnte  by  his  presence  and  work.  To  him  is  largely  dne  the  snccess  which  was 
att^iDed.  The  school  board  of  Petersburg  in  a  body  visited  the  institute  and  gave 
words  of  cheer  and  enconragement.  To  the  gentlemen  who  lectured  to  the  teachers 
many  thanks  are  due. 

The  papers. — ^The  Index-Appeal  and  The  Lancet  were  valuable  aids  to  all  by  the 
favorable  notices  of  the  institute  giyeu  in  their  columns. 

To  the  citizens  of  Petersburg  I  desire  to  tender  deei>e8t  gratitude  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  associates  for  their  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Virginia  Teacher^  Association. — Toward  the  close  the  above  named  association  was 
formed,  having  for  its  object  a  closer  union  of  teachers.  If  this  is  fostered  great  good 
will  result  and  the  esprit  de  corps  will  be  increased. 

C. — Peabody  Institutes  in  Georgia. 

Failing  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature,  Mr.  Orr  ap- 
plied to  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  for  the  necessary  means, 
who  plaoed  $2,000  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose  and  put  the  whole 
enterprise  under  his  control  and  management.  With  this. sum  he  con- 
ducted three  institutes,  one  in  South  Georgia,  at  Americus,  one  in  Mid- 
dle Georgia,  at  Milledgeville,  and  one  in  North  Georgia,  at  Toccoa. 
These  institutes  were  held  simultaneously  an.d  were  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  Atgust.  Twelve  instructors  were  chosen  for 
the  work,  one  superintendent  and  three  associates  for  each  institute. 

I.— REPORT  OP  THE  SOUTH  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE,  AT  AMERICUS,  1882. 

By  W.  H.  Baker,  Director. 

According  to  instructious  issued  by  the  State  school  commissioner,  the  institute  was 
organized  under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Baker,  Savannah ;  John  M.  Gannon,  Savannah ; 
John  Neely ,  Americas ;  and  B.  T.  Hunter,  Albany.  At  a  preliminary  meeting,  Mr.  John 
Neely  was  appointed  secretary.  It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  in  the  conduct  of 
the  institute  the  system  of  lectures  should  be  combined  with  the  routine  of  work 
oimally  done  in  the  best  schools. 

The  accompanying  list  will  show  that  there  were  in  attendance  41  white  and  41 
colored  teachers,  representing  22  counties.  Daily  instruction  was  given  in  arith- 
metic, Bnglish  grammar,  geography,  reading,  and  spelling.  This  instruction  was  not 
entirely  of  a  technical  and  theoretical  character,  but  it  was  the  endeavor  of  each 
iDstmotor  to  give  it  that  direction  which  would  make  the  same  available  in  the  prac- 
tical work'  of  the  school  room. 

It  wa«  very  gratifying  to  note  the  fidelity,  earnestness,  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  teachers  devoted  themselves  to  their  self  imposed  tasks.  Day  after  day,  during 
the  excemi  ve  heat  of  August,  they  were  present,  intent  upon  receiving  all  the  instruc- 
tion that  could  be  given  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  the  session  of  the  institute. 
Queations  were  freely  asked  as  to  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  peculiar  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  teacher  and  opportunities  were  afforded 
for  discussions  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  colored  class  the  work  was  of  a  very  elementary  character.  These  teachers. 
however,  addressed  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  re- 
quired of  them  and  showed  a  commendable  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  their  important 
work.  At  the  close  of  the  session  a  written  examination  was  had  on  each  subject  and 
the  reaolts  of  the  tame  placed  upon  the  certificate  given  to  each  teacher. 
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Tho  iuHtitute  was  nnquestionably  a  great  sncceas,  and  the  teaohenretomed  to  their 
homeH  and  to  their  work  with  renewed  interest  and  with  a  determination  to  pnt  into 
practice  what  they  had  leafned. 

I  am  satiniied  that  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the  State  would  be  advanced  bj 
the  multiplication  of  these  institutes.  They  should  be  so  located  aa  tobe  accevible  to 
all  the  teachers  of  the  different  sections  with  the  least  expense. 

The  HucceKs  of  our  educational  system  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  intelli. 
^ence  of  the  teachers  employed,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  system  it  is  especially  im- 
portaut  that  those  who  are  appointed  to  teach  in  the  schools  should  be  thorooghl> 
trained  for  their  work. 

The  iiiHtructors  and  the  teachers  of  the  institute  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  A.  J. 
Bfitth^  and  Prof.  J.  £.  Willet,  of  Mercer  University,  and  to  the  Hon.  J.  H  Smart  for 
li>cture.s  during  the  session.  They  are  indebted  to  the  good  people  of  Americns  foi 
their  generous  hospitality  and  for  the  interest  they  manifested  in  the  snccess  of  the 
institute. 

II.—REPORT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE,  AT  MILLEDGEVILLE, 

1882. 

By  B.  M.  Zettler,  Director, 

I  entered  into  correspondence  early  in  July  with  the  instructors  named  by  the 
State  school  commisHioner  as  my  associates,  with  a  view  to  dividing  the  work  to  be 
done.  Superintendent  Benjamin  Neely,  of  Augusta,  expressed  a  preference  for  arith- 
metic; Kev.  J.  T.  McLaughlin,  of  Talbotton,  preferred  reading  and  spelling;  and  Prof 
W.  H.  Honnell,  of  Covington,  asked  -that  English  grammar  and  composition  be  as- 
HigntMl  tr>  him.  These  preferences  were  gratified,-  leaving  geography  and  penmanship 
to  ho  cared  for  by  myself. 

By  ])revioii8  arrangement,  the  instructors  met  in  Milledgeville  on  Monday,  July  31, 
to  (•oni])are  views  and  aiTango  a  definite  program.  It  was  decided  that  there  should 
he  a  daily  sesHiou  of  four  hours  in  each  department,  white  and  colored,  of  the  losti- 
tiite,  hotli  beginning  at  8.30  A.  M.  and  closing  at  12.30  P.  M.,  ancf  that* the  session 
sliould  be  opened  each  day  with  short  devotional  exercises  condncted  in  turn  by  the 
four  iiiHtructors. 

Th(>  white  department  was  formally  oi>ened  in  the  Middle  Greorgia  Military  and 
Agricultnral  CoHege  building,  at  9  o'clock,  Tuesday,  August  1,  with  an  attendance 
of  30  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  work  of  education.  A  brief  statement 
was  made  by  each  iuHtructor,  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  respective  sub- 
j(>ctM  would  b«^  presented,  and  the  daily  program  was  announced  and  iufomiatioD 
given  in  rcf<Tence  to  text  books  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  institute.  A 
short  reccHM  followed,  to  allbrd  social  intercourse,  after  which  the  class  was  dismissed 
amd  the  instructors  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Eddy  school-house  to  organise  the  coU 
ored  (h'partnient.  Ten  teachers  were  in  attendance  and  the  class  was  at  once  organ- 
ized. The  same  order  of  ex(ircises  was  given  as  had  been  presented  in  the  white  de- 
partinrnt  and  at  1  oVIock  the  class  was  dismissed  for  the  day. 

The  attendance  in  each  department  increased  daily,  until  it  r«;ached  55  whites  and 
2r>  colored.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  term  of  four  weeks,  as  shown  by 
my  register,  was  H  whites  and  23  colored,  making  a  total  daily  attendance  of  71. 
Th(»  total  uumbor  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  term  was  68  in  the  white  department 
and  47  in  the  colored,  or  a  total  in  both  of  115. 

Sessions  were  held  regularly,  according  to  our  program,  each  day  for  four  weeks,  ex- 
cept Monday,  July  31,  which  was  spent,  as  above  stated,  in  making  definite  arrange- 
ments for  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  exercises,  we  had  on  each  Friday  an  "exi>erience  meet- 
ing,** in  which  questions  relating  to  school  difDculties  and  matters  occurring  daily  in 
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sohool  were  prpponnded  and  discassed.  Among  these  wore  the  following:  (1)  How 
can  regular  attendance  be  secured  ?  (2)  How  can  good  lessons  be  secured  ?  (8)  Ought 
prizes  ever  to  be  offered  in  school  f  (4)  How  long  ought  geography  to  bo  studied  as 
a  daily  lesson?  (5)  When  should  English  grammar  bo  taken  upf  (6)  How  can  read- 
ing be  tanght  when  each  child  in  the  class  has  a  different  reading  book?  (7)  Should 
papils  be  kept  in  after  school  f  (8)  What  is  the  best  form  of  report  to  send  to  par- 
ents? 

These  experience  moetings  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  class  and  were  perhaps, 
for  the  time  they  consumed,  the  most  profitable  exercises  of  the  institute. 

Daring  the  term  two  evening  lectures  were  delivered,  one  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, 
formerly  State  school  superintendent  of  Indiana,  and  the  other  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stoney,  of 
Mtlledgeville.  The  former  was,  on  request  of  the  colored  teachers,  repeated  in  the 
colored  Baptist  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people,  very  few  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  first  lecture. 

Two  entertiainments,  consisting  of  songs,  recitations,  and  calisthenics,  were  also 
given  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Middle  Georgia  Military  and  Agricultural 
College.  These  lectures  and  entertainments  were  largely  attended  and  were  mnch 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  institute. 

Of  the  value  of  the  institute  to  the  teachers  and  others  in  attendance  there  was 
bat  one  opinion.  The  universal  verdict  among  them  was  that  every  member  had 
been  benefited.  Numerous  inquiries  from  teachers  who  were  unable  t^  attend  this 
year  as  to  when  and  where  the  next  institute  will  be  held  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  work  is  appreciated  by  many  of  those  for  whose  direct  benefit  it  was  under- 
taken. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  more  important  work  in  connection  with  our  public 
achool  system  than  that  of  training .  teachers,  and  I  think  it  would  be  true  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  expend  a  portion  of  her  school  revenue  in  providing  for  this 
work,  either  by  organizing  *'  migratory ''  iustitutes,  to  move  from  section  to  section, 
or  by  establishing  a  **  normal  school ''  in  some  locality  where  board  is  cheap,  and 
providing  for  a  number  of  scholarships,  say  of  $100  in  value,  to  be  awarded  on  merit 
and  upon  certain  conditions  of  service  in  return  after  graduation. 

Throngh  the  valuable  assistance  and  cooperation  of  Mr.  L.  Carriugtou,  school 
commissioner  of  Baldwin  County,  the  teachers  were  all  comfortably  provided  for  at 
▼ery  reasonable  rates  of  board,  the  whites  paying  $15  and  the  colored  $10  per  month. 

m.— REPORT  OF  THE  NORTH  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE,  AT  TOCCOA,  1882. 

By  H.  C.  Mitchell,  Director. 

The  institute  opened  at  the  Methodist  church  in  Toccoa  on  the  Ist  day  of  August, 
with  upwards  of  twenty  teachers  in  attendance,  which  number  was  increased  froin 
day  to  day  until  we  had  enrolled  45  white  teachers,  10  colored,  and*  15  county  com- 
missioners —  total  70,  representing  30  counties. 

It  was  our  object  from  the  first  to  make  our  institute  a  model  of  plain,  practical 
school  work,  using  the  most  approved  methods,  and  this  end  was  kept  constantly  in 
view. 

We  had  four  instructors  present,  viz  :  Prof.  8.  P.  Sanford,  of  'Mercer  University, 
Hiss  Laara  Haygood,  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  Atlanta,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Mallon,  of  At- 
lanta, and  the  writer  of  this  report. 

The  branches  of  study  assigned  to  the  writer  were  geography  and  history.  In  one 
or  the  other  of  these  he  conducted  daily  recitations.  He  endeavored  in  these  recita- 
tions to  make  use  of  the  best  methods  and  he  gave  especial  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  map  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  using  for  this  purpose.*  the  surveys  made  by  the 
State  and  reviving  as  many  historical  incidents  of  the  State  as  posHible. 

PtoC  S.  p.  Sauford  had  charge  of  the  department  of  arithmetic  and  gave  daily 
leiMmaon  the  best  method  of  teaching  that  science,  illustrating  his  iuttUMcXvoxi^X^'S 
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numerous  practical  examples  in  the  fandamentalmlesyas  also  in 
percentage,  proportion,  &c.  The  superior  advantages  of  tbe  aoalytio  laethod  were 
fully  discuHsed  before  the  teachers^  and  clearness  and  simplification  in  tbe  presenta- 
tion of  subjects,  especially  to  beginners  in  arithmetic,  were  strongly  urged. 

The  metric  system  was  also  explained  and  illustrated  by- models  of  the  metre, 
gram,  litre,  &>o. 

The  department  of  primary  reading,  primary  grammar,  and  penmanship  was  aUy 
represented  by  Miss  Haygood. 

Mrs.  Mallon  gave  a  series  of  highly  successful  lessons  in  reading  and  elocution, 
which  were  varied  with  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  tbe  school  room  and  tbe  luialy- 
sis  of  English  poetry. 

Mr.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  an  able  school  officer  and  general  superintendent  of  all  ihe 
institutes,  edified  the  teachers  to  a  high  degree  by  his  most  valuable  leotnrea  on  school 
instruction  and  management. 

Another  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  popular  and  scien- 
tific lectures  by  prominent  educators  and  public  men  during  the  evenings.  These 
lectures  were  well  attended  by  the  teachers  and  citizens.  ^Among  the  lecturers  were 
Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker,  Judge  Bleckley,  Prof.  White  of  Athens,  Dr.  C.  W.  Lane  of  Athens, 
Col.  Samuel  Bamett,  Prof.  Rufus  Smith,  Col.  David  W.  Lewis,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Smart 

We  had  in  attendance  a  body  of  very  intelligent  teachers  from  every  part  of  tbe 
State,  from  the  public  schools  of  Savannah,  Macon,  Atlanta,  and  Americus,  from 
Athens,  Washington,  Newnau,  Gainesville,  Louisville,  Forsyth,  and  from  very  many 
counties  in  the  State. 

The  local  schools  of  Toccoa  were  often  in  attendance  upon  our  sessions. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute  certificates  of  attendance  were  issued  to  the  teachen 
and  the  writer  shares  in  the  opinion  he  often  heard  expressed  that  the  aeasion  of  tbe 
North  Greorgia  Teachers'  Institute  accomplished  much  good  for  the  educational  inter- 
ests  of  Georgia. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  reader  has  seen  the  kind  of  work  actually  done  in  some  of  the 
various  teachers'  institutes  of  States  and  cities ;  but  the  local  and  rural 
iBBtitute — the  county  institute— yet  remains  for  inspection.  The  pages 
to  follow  contain  specimen  programs  of  this  work  in  Michigan,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts. 

A.— MICHIGAN. 

The  Hon.  Vamumi  B.  Cochran,  State  superintendent,  prefaced  the 
program  of  1881-'82  with  a  short  introduction,  from  which  the  following 
explanation  of  its  origin  and  purposes  is  derived : 

These  outlines  were  the  result  of  several  years'  experience  in  insti- 
tate  work  in  this  State.  At  the  State  institute  held  at  Lansing,  July 
5-8, 1881,  a  number  of  the  most  experienced  institute  conductors  and 
instructors  of  Michigan  were  invited  to  present  outlines  of  work  for  the 
institutes  of  1881-'82.  They  were  requested  to  make  free  use  of  any- 
thing contained  in  the  manual  published  two  years  before,  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  experience  and  use,  and  also  as  freely  to  reject  any  and 
all  matter  which  to  them  seemed  to  demand  change.  Every  syllabus 
received  firank  and  fall  criticism  from  all  present,  and  ample  notes  and 
saggestions  were  prepared  as  a  further  aid  in  shaping  the  outlines  for 
pablication.  The  result  is  presented  herewith.  To  a  obtain  extent, 
therefore,  these  outlines  are  the  joint  product  of  the  whole  institute 
ocMrps  of  the  State  after  three  or  four  years  of  active  work  and  experience. 

These  outlines  were  designed  to  furnish  ample  material  for  the  work 
of  two  years.  In  practice  they  are  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite 
elaboration,  and  instructors  will  find  it  equally  important  to  avoid  the 
one  extreme  of  excessive  detail  and  the  other  fault  of  obscure  generali- 
zation. 

A  program  for  a  week's  institute  work  follows  the  outlines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  conductors,  especial 
emphasis  is  given  to  certain  subjects.  No  attempt,  however,  is  made  to 
indicate  a  subdivision  of  the  subjects  for  each  exercise.  This  is  left  to 
the  various  instcnctors  as  their  experience  may  suggest. 

All  the  subjects  treated  in  the  outlines  are  not  in  the  program.    In 
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case  it  is  desired  to  introdace  them  a  slight  change  oan  be  made  in  other 
subjects  on  the  program  as  here  presented,  which  is  taken  firam  the 

MANUAL  OP  INSTITUTE  WOBK. 

'  OPENING  WORK. 

/ 

I. — The  ohjeots  of  ieachen^  in9Htute$. 

1.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher :  (a)  By  giving  a  distinct  ide*  of  the 
tme  ends  of  edacation ;  (h)  hy  giving  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
teaching ;  (o)  by  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion ;  (d)hy  giving  a  correct  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  good  school. 

2.  To  secure  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  our  work,  in  methods  of  organisa- 
tion, records,  teaching,  government :  (1)  By  promoting  acquaintance  and  interchange 
of  ideas  (a)  among  teachets  of  the  vicinity  ;  (h)  from  other  parts  of  the  State  and 
from  other  grades  of  schools.  (2)  By  promoting  professional  knowledge  and  spirit. 
(3)  By  securing  cooperation  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  with  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

3.  To  correct  prevailing  faults,  involving  (a)  waste  of  time  in  movements  of  pupils, 
in  conducting  recitations,  in  repeating  work  done  by  previous  teacher ;  (6)  wrong 
methods  arising  fro.na  defective  knowledge  and  lack  of  experience. 

II. — Hints  to  institute  members. 

1.  Take  notes  and  preserve  them  for  future  use. 

2.  Without  being  urged,  enter  earnestly  and  heartily  into  all  exercises,  take  criti- 
oism  good  naturedly,  and  be  companionable. 

3.  Attendance  on  all  exercises  should  be  prompt  and  regular. 

4.  Make  yourselves  agreeable  in  the  families  in  which  yon  stop  and  in  the  town, 
both  for  your  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  cause. 

5.  Members  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  institute  is  a  school,  not  a  debating 
society ;  instructors,  that  they  are  to  teach  and  exemplify  rather  than  lectnre. 

6.  Interruption  of  iustructors  during  an  exercise  by  questions  is  to  be  gaarded' 
against  by  a  fixed  time  for  answering  questions. 

DIDACTICS. 

Many  general  principles  wore  embodied  in  the  various  outlines  as  presented  at  the 
State  institute.  As  they  are  applicable  to  all  teaching  and  are  so  vitally  related  to 
most  of  the  subjects,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  group  them  under  a  general  head 
and  present  them  as  an  introduction  to  the  specific  treatment  of  the  topics.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  consideration  of  these  principles  will  aid  instructors  in  a  harmoni- 
ous presentation  of  their  work. 

1.  The  immediate  end  of  school  work  is  results  as  shown  by  the  learner's  power  to 
use  what  be  has  learned. 

2.  The  end  can  be  gained  only  by  giving  undivided  and  persevering  effort  to  it. 

3.  Skill  comes  only  by  doiug,  and  must  go  before  real  and  full  knowledge.  This  is 
nature's  order.  To  reverse  this,  for  the  learner,  whatever  mature  minds  may  try  to 
do,  is  only  harmful. 

4.  The  worth  uud  scope  of  the  results  gained  by  the  pupil  depend  almost  wholly  on 
the  will,  energy,  earnestness,  and  clear  headed  work  of  the  teacher. 

5.  One  simple  idea,  in  applying  which  all  patchwork  is  avoided,  should  run  like  a 
beam  of  light  through  the  teacher's  work  of  developing  and  the  pnpiPs  work  of  mas- 
tering a  subject. 

6.  Every  mind,  in  work  requiring  quickness  and  accuracy,  gains  these  by  a  division 
of  labor:  first  a  clear  thought  and  then  an  undivided  mind  in  the  application  of  that 
thought  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

7.  The  connection  between  expression  and  knowing  is  so  vital  that  a  clear  percep- 
tioB  of  it  chonld  be  toored  into  every  teaoher'e  mind. 
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8.  The  forniB  of  written  work  should  be  simple,  consistent,  and  comprehensive,  and 
should  be  held  to,  but  not  talked  about. 

9.  Plans  of  teaching  are  determined  by  (a)  age  and  intelligence  of  pupils ;  (h)  time 
allotted  to  the  study ;  (o)  means  of  reference,  books,  maps,  &o. ;  (d)  objects  to  be 
attained. 

10.  The  following  should  be  the  pupil's  order  of  progress :  (a)  The  obscure  whole 
of  perception  ;  (b)  analysis;  (c)  synthesis;  (d)  the  clear  whole  of  comprehension. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

VOTB.— The  references  given  below  are  to  the  General  School  Laws  of  Michigan,  edition  of  1881,  a 
eopy  of  which  will  be  famished  to  each  institute  instmctor.  Many  points  in  regard  to  the  privi. 
leg—  and  reaponsibilities  of  teachers  have  not  been  made  subjects  of  statutory  provisions,  but  are 
foremed  solely  by  the  law  of  custom  and  the  decisions  of  courts. 

l.^-^Teachera  should  know  something  of  it,  because 

1.  It  directly  concerns  them  as  to  (a)  their  preparation  and  qualification;  {b) 
their  duties  and  obligations ;  (o)  their  privileges  and  liabilities. 

II.  —A  **  qualified  teacher  "  i« 

1.  One  who  holds  a  certificate  in  force,  granted  by  (a)  State  authority,  $  165;  (&) 
board  of  instruction  of  normal  school,  $  164 ;  (c)  township  superintendent,  ^  V2^:  (d) 
county  board  of  school  examiners,  ^  128 ;  (e)  district  board  working  under  special 
charter  or  in  incorporated  city,  $  137. 

III. — Teacher's  certificate. 

1.  Necessary  because :  (a)  school  officers  canuot  contract  with  an  unqualified  teacher, 
^$  40, 128;  (b)  no  public  money  can  be  paid  to  an  unqualified  teacher,  $  38;  (c)  dis- 
tricts employing  an  unqualified  teacher  cannot  draw  public  moneys,  $  .56. 
.  2.  Requirements:  (a)  form  of  certificate,  $  128;  (&)  examination  shall  be  (1)  thor- 
oagh  and  full,  $  128 ;  (2)  particular  studies  required,  $  12^ ;  (o)  teacher  must  be  quali- 
fied in  respect  to  (1)  moral  character,  $  128;  (2)  learning,  ^  128;  (3)  ability  to  in- 
«tract  and  govern  a  school,  i  128. 

3.  Gradation  :  (a)  first  grade,  $  129;  (6)  second  grade,  $  129;  (c)  third  grade,  $  129; 
(if)  special,  i  129. 

4.  Bevocation:  (a)  State  certificate,  $  165;  (6)  normal  school  certificate,  $164;  (o) 
township  superintendent's  certificate,  ^  128;  (d)  county  board's  certificate:  (1)  for 
what  reasons,  $  130;  (2)  how,  ^  130. 

5.  Suspension:  (a)  for  what  reasons,  $  130;  (&)  how,  $  130. 

6.  Fees :  (a)  institute,  $  154 ;  (&)  special  certificate,  $  129. 

IV. — Teacher's  toniract, 

1.  Partiee  to  the  contract,  §  40. 

2.  How  authorized,  $  33. 

3.  Character  of  contract,  i  40. 

4.  Conditions  of  contract:  (a)  Time,  J  40 ;  (6)  wages,  $  40 ;  (c)  register  of  school, 
i  40;  (d)  teacher  to  keep  himself  qualified,  ^  40:  (e)  holidays,  Appeudix  A,  ^  43; 
(/)  saspension  of  school.  Appendix  A,  H  44  ;  {g)  services  as  janitor. 

5.  To  be  in  duplicate,  ^  40. 

6.  When  may  be  annulled. 

Y.— Studies  and  text  books. 
1.  Who  preMsribes,  i  42. 
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yi.-^Auikority  of  a  teaeher. 

1.  Rales  and  regulations,  $  44* 

2.  Saspension  and  expulsion,  $  44. 

3.  Detention  of  pupils  after  school. 

4.  Place :  (a)  In  the  school  rooni ;  (&)  on  way  to  and  from  schooL 

5.  Corporal  punishment. 

VII. — Respofmbilitjf  of  teacher, 

1.  Oversight  of  (a)  buildings  and  apparatus;  (b)  pupils:  (1)  in  school;  (d)  out  of 
school. 

2.  Instruction,  including :  (a)  Arrangement  of  program;  (b)  classifioation  of  pupils; 
(o)  thoroughness ;  (d)  approved  methods. 

3.  Government  of  school :  (a)  Efficient ;  (b)  proper. 

NOTX. — The  foreKo^S  is  of  ^  general  nnture  and  is  of  interest  to  school  officers  and  teftchers,  irre- 
spectively. The  following  topic  has  been  added  as  of  special  interest  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
changes  in  the  school  law  regarding  the  system  of  local  sapervision.  It  is  suggested  that  it  be  made 
the  basis  of  any  work  which  institute  instructors  may  do  at  a  special  session  of  the  county  and  toim- 
ship  school  officers. 

VIII. — Local  supervision. 

1.  County  board  of  examiners:  (a)  Number,  how  and  when  chosen,  term  of  oflSce, 
^  125;  (6)  organization,  officers,  &c.,  $  126;  (o)  duties  of  secretary,  J  133;  (d)  meet- 
ings of  board  :  (1)  annual,  for  organization,  $  126  ;  (2)  special,  as  board  may  deem  fit 
or  as  called  by  secretary,  $$  1^^,  133 ;  {e)  examinations:  (1)  regr.lar,  public,  in  March 
and  October,  at  county  seat,  $  127 ;  (2)  special,  public,  time  and  place  fixed  by  the 
board,  $  127 ;  (3)  special  by  secretary  (certificate  good  till  next  public  examination), 
^  120. 

2.  Chairman  of  township  board  of  inspectors:  (a)  Duties,  $134:  (1)  visiting 
schools  of  his  township,  how  often ;  (2)  acts  upon  the  advice  and  instructions  of  the 
board  of  school  examiners,  joint  meeting ;  (3)  reports  to  board  of  school  examiners, 
in  general  and  as  to  special  schools. 

3.  Joint  meeting  of  county  and  township  officers,  i  131 :  (a)  Time,  place,  purpose. 

4.  Removals,  vacancies,  compensation,  i&c,  $$  135, 136. 

5.  General  suggestions. 

OKOANIZATION  OF  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

I. — Preliminary  work. 

1.  Visitation:  (a")  Of  board;  (ft)  of  predecessor ;  (c)  of  parents. 

2.  Examination  :  (a)  Of  records,  which  should  be  left  in  as  complete  order  as  possi- 
ble by  each  teacher  at  the  close  of  his  term ;  (6)  of  buildings,  grounds,  &c. 

3.  First  day:  (a)  Be  early  at  school;  (6)  have  all  preparations  complete  before 
the  hour  for  commencing  school ;  (c)  take  names  of  pupils  as  soon  as  they  reach 
school  and  learn  what  you  can  relative  to  their  studies;  (d)  call  to  order  on  time; 
(e)  introduce  yourself  with  a  few  pleasant  remarks;  (/)  make  opening  exercises 
short ;  (</)  complete  enrolment,  probably  only  few  names  to  be  added. 

II. — Temporary  organization. 

1.  Assign  lessons:  (a)  To  first  and  second  reader  classes,  reading  lessons;  (6)  to 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  reader  classes,  arithmetic  lessons ;  (c)  assign  the  last  lessons 
of  the  preceding  term  with  a  short  advance. 

2.  Hear  the  lessons  assigned  in  the  above  order,  assigning  other  lessons  in  the  same 
subjects  and  in  the  subject  next  in  order  for  the  day. 
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3.  Begin  with  the  order  of  study  and>reoitation  that  you  think  it  will  be  desirable 
to  oontinne. 

lll.—Permaneni  organization  and  program, 

ITaxB.— Oondooton  win  be  famished  with  copiee  of  the  coarse  of  study  and  daily  program  for 
diatrict  aohoola  for  distribution  to  members  of  the  institute.  It  Is  requested  that  the  second  exer- 
else  upon  this  topic  be  devoted  to  a  fall  and  careful  exposition  of  the  course  as  outlined  and  to  an 
explanation  of  the  working  program.  For  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  instructors  make  them* 
mtttn»  fynlHar  with  the  course  and  program  and  urge  upon  teachers  its  practical  value  and  utility. 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

I. — The  true  object  of  school  government. 

1.  The  development  of  the  power  and  habit  of  eel^ government:  (a)  By  imparting 
to  the  pupils  eorrect  views  of  their  relations  to  their  superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors; 
(^h)  by  forming  in  the  pupils  the  habit  of  considering  carefully  the  consequences  of 
Acta  before  they  are  performed ;  (c)  by  imparting  to  the  pupils  the  power  and  habit 
of  doing  under  all  circumstances  what  they  know  or  believe  to  be  right. 

IL — The  elements  of  iliepupiUI'  nature  through  which  he  should  he  governed, 

1.  The  power  of  imitation  and  habit. 

2.  The  power  of  being  attracted  and  repelled :  (a)  Through  the  physical  nature ; 
(h)  through  the  intellectual  nature ;  (c)  through  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

3.  The  power  of  perceiving  right  and  wrong. 

III. — Appliances  which  should  he  used  in  school  government. 

1.  The  teacher's  own  course  of  conduct :  (a)  Should  make  the  golden  rule  a  living 
reality  in  and  out  of  school ;  {h)  should  have  self  control  and  be  master  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  school ;  (o)  should  have  tact  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  work 
and  amusements  of  the  pupils ;  {d)  should  be  frank  and  strictly  honest  in  dealing 
with  pupils ;  (e)  should  be  an  example  to  the  pupils  in  all  matters  of  conduct. 

2.  The  use  of  time  and  place :  (a)  Proper  division  of  the  school  day ;  (h)  proper 
•eating  of  pupils ;  (o)  plan  and  use  of  playground ;  (d)  promptness  in  attending  to  all 
•ohool  exercises ;  (e)  proper  time  and  place  for  the  disposal  of  cases  of  discipline. 

3.  The  use  of  exercises  and  reports :  (a)  Exercises  connected  with  the  opening  of 
school ;  {h)  music,  calisthenics,  &c, ;  (c)  reports  made  at  irregular  or  fixed  intervals. 

4.  Punishments:  (a)  Disapproval  of  teacher  and  parents;  (6)  temporary  loss  of 
privileges ;  (o)  corporal  punishment  (last  resort). 

COMMON  ERRORS  IN  TEACHING. 


SEB0B8  nr  THIOBT- 


-LXAD  TO- 


-BBB0B8  m  FBACnCB. 


I. — Arise  from  ignorance. 

1.  Through  lack  of  early  education. 

2.  Through  errors  in  early  education. 

3.  Through  failure  to  keep  abreast  the 
best  thought  of  the  day. 

n. — Enumeration. 

I.  Logical  reasoning  is  expected  of 
yoang  pupils:  (a) Concerning  subjects  of 
study ;  (6)  concerning  matters  pertaining 
to  aohool  government. 


I. — Arise  from — 

1.  Errors  in  theory. 

2.  Lack  of  natural  adaptation  to  the 
work. 

3.  Lack  of  devotion  to  the  work. 

II. — Enumeration, 

1.  (a)  Too  much  prominence  given  to 
solving  problems  in  arithmetic  to  detri- 
ment of  drill  upon  combinations ;  {h) 
rules  and  their  application  in  grammar 
rather  than  drill  in  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  (o)  unreasonafile  demands  upon 
pupils. 
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2.  It  does  not  pay  to  attend  educational 
gatherings  and  read  educational  works. 

3.  A  teacher  must  think  and  talk  of 
nothing  else  than  schooL 

4.  (a)  The  sole  object  of  studying  is  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  (h)  the  work 
of  the  teacher  is  principally  to  instruct ; 
(e)  tl^e  object  of  recitations  is  merely  to 
determine  the  daily  progress  of  the  pupils. 


5.  The  word  method  «o2eZ^  is  the  correct 
plan  of  teaching  reading. 

6.  Children  are  taught  to  read  merely 
that  they  may  entertain  others. 


7.  (a)  Like  offences  should  receive  like 
punishment ;  (&)  stupidity  in  a  pupil  is  a 
crime. 

8.  (a)  Parents  have  no  rights  except  to 
pay  taxes;  (h)  fault  finding  by  parents  is 
a  sure  indication  that  they  are  unreason- 
able* 

9.  No  preparation  is  necessary  for  work 
of  lower  grade. 


10.  Self  government  is  not  necessary  to 
the  government  of  others. 

11.  Self  control  is  not  essential  to  the 
best  disciplinary  and  teaching  work. 


12.  Quantity  rather  than  quality  is  the 
measure  of  progress. 


2.  (a)  Extreme  oonservatism ;  (b)  little 
growth;  (o)  rare  promotion ;  (d)  Jealousy 
toward  teachers  that  do  grow. 

3.  (a)  Narrow-mindedness;  (6)  magni- 
fying, unduly,  the  office  of  teaoh«r. 

4.  (a)  Pupils  learn  much ;  can  do  noth- 
ing ;  are  filled,  not  strengthened ;  {h)  con- 
tinual pouring  in,  no  training  to  nse ;  oon- 
tinual  driving  of  nails,  no  clinching ;  (e) 
proper  attention  not  given  to  making  pu- 
pils self  confident ;  teacher  does  not  illus- 
trate and  explain  properly. 

5.  (a)  Pupils  not  prepared  for  subse- 
quent work ;  (6)  do  not  have  vocal  organs 
cultivated  to  distinct  articulation. 

6.  (a)  Pupils  taught  to  read  fluently 
rather  than  intelligently;  (6)  good  read- 
ing in  school,  poor  reading  elsewhere ;  (c) 
taste  fbr  reading  not  cultivated. 

7.  (a)  Some  punishments  too  severe, 
others  too  light;  (h)  pupils  unjustly 
blamed,  unnecessarily  discouraged. 

8.  (a)  Patrons  ignored;  (6)  teacher  lacks 
support ;  (c)  failure  to  study  one's  own 
faults. 

9.  (a)  No  illustrations,  or  poor  ones ;  (fr) 
waste  of  time ;  (o)  unsystematic  work ; 
(d)  failure  to  make  most  possible  out  of 
lesson. 

10.  Qetting  angry :  (a)  With  pupils ;  (6) 
with  parents. 

11.  Talking:  (a)  Too  much  in  (1)  as- 
sertion of  authority;  (2)  reprimanding 
offences;  (3)  telling  pupils  what  they  can 
find  out  themselves;  (4)  telling  pupils 
what  they  caUnot  understand;  (d)  too 
loudly  (1)  wearies  teacher  unnecessarily; 
(2)  disturbs  school. 

12.  i^dvancing  pupils  too  rapidly:  (a) 
Real  progress  retarded;  (h)  pupils  dis- 
couraged ;  (c)  injustice  to  subsequent 
teacher. 


ART  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

I. — PreHminary  remarks, 

1.  Power  of  recollection  depends  upon  strength  and  clearness  of  conception. 

2.  Conceptions  may  be  (a)  strong  and  vigorous  or  weak  and  lauguid ;  (6)  dear  and 
distinct  or  obscure  and  indistinct. 

II. — Purpoae  of  illustration. 

To  render  the  obscure  plain  and  the  weak  vigorous,  thus  putting  the  mind  in  con- 
dition to  conceive  clearly  and  strongly,  and  hence  to  remember  the  point  illustrated. 
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III. — lUtatradons  are  of  two  general  olaeeee, 

1.  Those  addreaaed  to  the  senses:  (a)  To  the  eye :  (1)  Drawing,  showing  points  of 
Teaemblance,  of  contrast;  (2)  manipnlation:  sticks,  books,  papers,  apparatus;  (3) 
apecial gestures;  (ft)  to  the  ear:  vocal  imitation;  (o)  to  the  eye  and  ear:  imitations 
and  personations. 

2.  Those  addressed  directly  to  the  mind:  (a)  Illustrations  by  examples;  (6)  illus- 
trations depending  on  analogies:  (1)  Upon  a  simple  analogy;  (2)  success  depends 
apon  the  state  of  knowledge  of  those  addressed ;  (3)  the  analogy  may  depend  upon 
mntocedent  analogies;  (4)  the  analogy  may  be  only  hinted,  not  expressed  in  full ;  (c) 
the  same  proposition  may  be  illustrated  by  example  and  analogy. 

IV. — Gentral  principles, 

1.  An  illnstration  should  illumine,  not  obscure,  the  subject ;  should  throw  light  on 
the  topic,  not  draw  attention  to  itself. 

2.  Shonld  be  simple,  not  complex.;  if  complex  it  may  fail  of  its  purpose  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  its  parts. 

3.  General  test  of  an  illustration:  can  it  be  portrayed  to  the  eyef 

y. — Skill  in  illuetratiou  important  to  the  teacher. 

1.  Conception  of  teacher  and  pupil  may  not  coincide:  (a)  Pupil  may  fail  to  grasp 
the  new  idea;  or  {b)  teacher  uncertain  that  his  own  conception  is  grasped  by  the 
pnpil. 

2.  Teacher  must  find  some  known  ground :  (a)  That  is  common  to  both  ;  (6)  that 
bears  some  obvious  relation  or  analogy  to  the  new  idea. 

3.  The  novel  is  thus  associated  with  the  familiar  and  the  known  is  made  to  teaeh 
the  nnknown. 

VI. — Improvement  in  this  art. 

1.  As  it  appeals  to  the  senses:  (a)  Skill  in  drawing:  studies  in  form,  perspective, 
shading,  practice ;  (b)  manipulation :  boldness,  knowledge,  practice ;  (o)  imitation 
and  personation :  voice  culture,  study  of  persons  with  reference  to  manners  and  char- 
acter. 

2.  As  it  appeals  directly  to  the  mind :  (a)  Skill  in  examples  depends  upon  experi- 
ence and  reading  and  demands  a  retentive  and  ready  memory ;  (6)  skill  in  analogies 
depends  upon  extensive  and  accurate  observations  of  nature  and  life  and  demands 
an  active  poetic  imagination. 

THE  ART  OF  QUESTIOXINO. 

I. — This  art  has  four  main  purposes. 

1.  To  induce  a  reproduction  of  the  pupil's  knowledge. 

2.  To  stimulate  his  curiosity  and  his  diligence  by  discovering  the  limitations  of  his 
inform|ition. 

3.  To  resolve  potential  knowledge  and  energy  into  actual  knowledge  and  power. 

4.  To  keep  the  teacher  informed  of  the  mental  state  and  the  mental  needs  of  his 
pnpil :  (a)  Reproduction  is  an  essential  phase  of  the  knowing  act ;  a  truth  is  not  ade- 
quately understood  till  it  has  been  restated  in  the  pupiPs  own  language.  (&)  A  pupil 
is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  learn  till  hu  sees  the  relation  of  what  he  already  knows  to 
that  which  remains  to  be  known,  (c)  A  pupil  may  be  able  to  employ  minor  processes, 
bnt  may  never  have  coordinated  these  into  higher  and  more  complex  processes ;  or 
he  may  already  know  the  elements  of  a  Judgment  without  having  made  the  discrim. 
inatlons  necessary  for  comparison,  (d)  Instruction  can  be  a  rational  process  only 
when  a  fair  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  pnpiVs  mental  power  and  of  the  material 
BMded  for  the  nae  of  thia  power. 
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ll,—Que8tUmB  tkauld  ^— 

1.  Clear,  oonoifie,  and  of  saoh  a  nature  that  the  responsesi  taken  ooHeetlTelyy  will 
form  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  subject. 

2.  8o  far  as  possible,  questions  should  be  stripped  of  all  Yerbiage  and  .uiaw«B 
should  be  given  in  complete  sentences. 

3.  When  responses  are  to  be  written,  questions  may  be  more  oomprelieiiBiTey  de- 
manding of  the  pupil  greater  deliberation  and  a  higher  type  of  mental  aetirity. 

4.  In  general,  oral  examinations  cultivate  promptness  and  test  the  range  of  the 
pupil's  knowledge,  while  written  examinations  cultivate  the  power  of  indepondeat 
and  continuous  thinking  and  test  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge. 

III. — To  he  a  good  queatUmer 

implies  an  articulate  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  diacipline  for 
pupils,  on  occasion,  to  question  their  classmates. 

BELATIONB  OF  PARENT  AND  TEACHER. 

I. — Teachers  should  ctcquaimi  parents  toith  and  interest  them  in  »duH>l  work. 

1.  Indirectly:  (a)  Through  the  pupils;  (h)  through  the  press;  (e)  by  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  teacher  himself;  (d)  by  making  his  teaching  a  sucoess. 

2.  Directly :  (a)  By  mingling  and  conversing  with  parents;  (6)  by  class  work  dona 
in  the  presence  of  parents ;  (c)  by  some  public  literary  enterprises  in  conneotion  with 
the  school  work. 

II. — Teachers  should  secure  the  oodperation  of  parents. 

1.  In  the  matter  of  discipline:  (a)  By  communication  through  the  pupils;  (h)  by 
dtiect  communication. 

2.  In  the  matter  of  work :  (a)  By  showing  the  reasonableness  of  what  is  required : 
in  amount,  in  its  nature,  and  in  the  order  pursued ;  (h)  by  inciting  reasonable  pride 
In  the  progress  of  pupils. 

llh^The  teacher  should  preserve  a  true  dignity  and  exhthit  proper  respect  for  partnUU 

auth<nity, 

• 

1.  By  avoiding  gossip,  especially  in  local  affairs. 

2.  By  courtesy  towards  parents. 

3.  By  a  readiness  to  explain  plans  and  reasons. 

4.  By  a  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  parents  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
success  of  school  work. 

5.  By  ooBsulting  parents  in  regard  to  the  discipline,  studies,  and  morals  of  tiieir 
children. 

6.  By  faithfully  reporting,  when  necessary,  the  standing  and  deportment  of  pupils 
to  their  parents. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

I. — Fundamental  ideas, 

1.  Those  principles  should  be  inculcated  wHich  will  develop  genuine  chtMucter  and 
make  good  citizens  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense. 

2.  The  good  of  the  state  demands  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  and  physical  training. 

3.  Correct  morals  and  good  manners  are  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of -society. 

4.  Morals  relate  to  the  things  that  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done :  oughtness  or 
oughtnotness. 

5.  Intellectual  culture  is  of  little  value  if  it  ia  nat  associated  with  true  oharaoter. 
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n. — Important  auggeatiana, 

1.  A  peraon  by  the  practice  of  good  morals  makes  himself  a  good  member  of  society; 
by  attending  to  good  manners,  he  renders  himself  an  agreeable  companion. 
8.  The  unconscious  iniinence  of  the  teaeher  shoald  ever  be  kept  in  mind. 

3.  The  teacher  should  set  just  snch  an  example,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  as  he 
would  desire  his  pupils  to  imitate. 

4.  That  the  pupil  may  discharge  his  duties  freely,  he  should  (a)  know  what  is 
right;  (b)  feel  the  claims  of  the  right;  (c)  will  to  do  the  right. 

5.  Moral  Instruction  can  best  be  given  by  incidents,  anecdotes,  stories,  illustrations 
of  noble  principles,  biographies  of  the  great  and  good. 

6.  The  Bible  is  the  fundamental  text  book  on  good  morals. 

SSMARK.— Let  it  be  distinctly  anderstood  that  this  does  not  mean  teachlDg  denominational  or  tecb> 
ideal  Christianity. 

Ul.—Method, 

1.  Character  of  the  teacher  essential :  (a)  Prudent ;  (&)  honest ;  (c)  courteous ;  (d) 
a  warm  heart;  (e)  an  even  temper;  (/)  a  genial  nature;  (g)  an  earnest  manner;  (h) 
a  cheerful  countenance. 

2.  The  teacher  must  remember  that  in  the  child's  moral  nature  aympathy  is  the  rul- 
iDg  impulse  and  influence  the  controlling  power. 

3.  He  must  love  and  secure  the  confidence  of  his  pupils  before  he  can  influence 
them  rightly. 

4.  Let  the  teacher's  whole  example  and  life  be  a  standing  rebuke  to  every  moral 
delinquency  and  an  encouragement  to  every  virtue. 

5.  Take  illustrations  from  (a)  common  life ;  (h)  school  room,  playgrounds,  school 
discipline ;  (o)  relations  of  pupils  to  one  another,  to  their  parents  and  teachers. 

6.  Special  topics,  to  be  treated  of  at  stated  times  or  as  occasion  offers:  (a)  Honesty ; 
(h)  kindness ;  (o)  truthfulness ;  {d)  unselfishness ;  (0)  respect  to  superiors ;  (/)  purity 
in  thought,  word,  and  action ;  {g)  obedience  to  teachers,  parents,  and  civil  author- 
ities. 

7.  Correction  of  evil  and  bad  habits :  Idleness,  profanity,  lying,  stealing,  obscen- 
ity, use  of  tobacco,  intemperance,  &,c. 

8.  Formation  of  good  habits :  Industry,  cleanliness,  self  reliance,  cheerfulness, 
promptness. 

9.  Attack  prevailing  evils  by  a  kind  and  thorough  general  talk;  special  ones, 
sillily  and  in  private. 

10.  Illustrate  the  method  of  treating  one  of  the  evils  mentioned  in  7. 

VoiTE. — ^The  topic  to  be  treated  of  may  be  announced  beforehand,  that  the  pupils  may  think  about 
It.  « 

ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 

I. — Reasons  for  presenting  the  subject. 

1.  To  correct  our  own  errors  in  pronunciation  and  articulation. 

2.  To  awaken  an  interest  in  orthoepical  study. 

3.  To  secure  uniform  and  correct  teaching  in  schools. 

4.  To  secure,  uniform  and  correct  speeeh  among  the  people. 

SuooRsnOMS. — The  institute  should  be  treated  as  a  class  and  led  to  utter  abundandant  examples 
<M«Bds,  sot  words  or  syllables)  under  each  head.  Enpecial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  position 
of  the  Toeal  organs  for  the  correct  utterance  of  each  sound.  At  the  close  of  one  exercise,  the  les- 
Ibr  tiie  next  should  be  put  upon  the  board,  and  th«  members  of  the  institute  be  requested  to 
Into  the  claaa  a  number  of  words  illustrating  the  sounds  indicated  and  to  pronounce  them.  The 
ahoold  give  opportunity  tor  mutual  criticism  and  for  perfect  freedom  in  asking  and  answering 
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1.  Vocals  or  tonics :  (a)  Simple  vocal  soands;  (5)  diphthongs. 

2.  Snbvocals  or  subtonics. 

3.  Aspirates. 

III. — Repre$eni€d  hy 

1.  Letters:  (a)  Vowels;  (&)  consonants. 

2.  Diacritical  marks:  (a)  For  vocals:  macron,  breve,  Ac;  (i)  for  aabvocAla  and 
aspirates :  bar,  cedilla,  &e. 

TV,— Combined  into 

1.  Syllables. 

2.  Words. 

V. — To  study  any  ionnd^  as  d,  5,j». 

1.  Papils  form  the  sound  singly  and  in  concert. 

2.  Write  on  the  board  the  various  letters  and  diacritical  marks  need  to  represent 
the  sound. 

3.  What  do  the  marks  indicate  f 

4.  Classify  the  sound  as  (a)  vocal :  (1)  simple ;  (2)  dipthongai:  its  simple  elements, 
(b)  subvocal;  (o)  aspirate. 

5.  Require  class  to  make  lists  of  the  words  in  which  the  sound  occurs  ms  varioualy 
represented. 

6.  Correct  errors  in  same  manner  as  in  written  spelling. 

VI. — Study  the  sounds  c^  C,  o{,  4^,  and  others. 

VII. — Study  the  sounds  a,  €,  f,  s,  and  others, 

VIII. — To  study  words  as  to  their  elementary  sounds, 

1.  Pronounce  the  word. 

2.  State  the  number  of  syllables. 

3.  Spell  the  word  by  sound  and  pronounce  syllables  separately. 

4.  titter  and  classify  each  sound,  as  vocal,  subvocal,  or  aspirate. 

5.  Name  silent  letters. 

6.  Write  the  word  ou  slate  or  board,  with  the  proper  diacritical  marks. 

IX. — Study  ten  words  selected  from  reading  hook. 

NOTK.-^Instead  of  givlDf;  a  fall  table  of  elementary  sounds,  with  their  letteri  and  diacritical  marka. 
it  is  thoui^ht  bent  to  refer  the  instmctor  and  the  institute  to  the  dictionary,  which  should  be  in  tiie 
hands  of  every  teacher. 

The  study  of  the  dictionary'  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  its  use  in  Connection  with  all  school 
exercises  sboald  be  carefully  taught. 

SPELLING. 

I. — Correct  spelling  depends  upon  cultivation. 

1.  Of  memory. 

2.  Of  hearing. 

3.  Of  sight. 

II. — Material. 

1.  The  child's  vocabulary. 
3.  Words  in  the  reading  book. 

3.  Words  in  the  spelling  book. 

4.  Words  in  other  text  books. 

5.  Misspelled  words  from  compositions  and  other  written  exercises. 

6.  The  dictionary :  (a)  For  correct  spelling ;  (b)  for  torreot  pronanoiation. 

366 
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I 

III. —  Oral  BpeUing. 

1.  Pupils  shoald  be  drilled  in  vocalization:  (a)  Until  they  can  readily  diBtiogoish  the 
Tarious  fionnds  of  the  different  letters  and  their  combinations ;  {b)  nntil  they  are  able 
to  spell  each  word  by  sound  and  by  letter,  to  name  the  silent  letters,  and  to  explain 
the  use  of  substitutes. 

IV.  —  Written  spelling. 

1.  Should  be  introduced  as  early  in  the  course  as  possible. 

2.  Should  be  employed  with  special  reference  to  training  the  'eye  to  know  words 
by  their  forms. 

3.  Diacritical  marks  should  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

4.  All  written  work  should  be  done  in  the  best  and  most  carefhl  manner. 

V. — Suggeationa, 

1.  Have  it  understood  that  learning  the  spelling  is  an  essential  part  of  each  lesson 
in  all  the  text  books  used. 

KoTX. — The  time  of  other  leeaonn,  however,  ahoald  not  be  given  np  to  spelling. 

2.  Teachers  should  make  lists  of  misspelled  words  for  use  in  reviews  and  drill 
work. 

3.  Assign  definite  lessons  in  spelling  book,  note  misspelled  words,  and  give  extra 
work  thereon. 

4.  Review  frequently  and  sometimes  without  previous  notice.  Omit  all  words  of 
infrequent  use. 

5.  Aim  to  make  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  words  such  as  will  enable  him  to  use  them 
intelligently. 

6.  If  a  word  properly  begins  with  a  capital,  it  is  a  misspelling  to  begin  it  with  a 
small  letter ;  failure  to  use  a  necessary  apostrophe  is  also  misspelling. 

7.  But  few  rules  should  be  taught  and  these  by  induction. 

S.  With  the  pupil's  progress  the  attention  given  oral  spelling  should  diminish, 
while  that  given  written  spelling  should  increase. 

PRIMARY  READING. 

1.— Preliminary  remarks. 

1.  Good  reading  is  essentially  good  talking. 

2  The  tests  of  a  pupiPs  reading  are  :  (a )  Does  he  read  as  he  talks  f  (&)  Does  he  read 
90  that  every  member  of  the  class  can  easily  understand  him  without  looking  on  the 
book? 

II. — Methods. 

Pupils  may  1ms  successfully  taught  to  read  by  a  variety  of  methods,  as  the  alpha- 
betic, the  phonic,  and  the  word  methods ;  or  a  combination  may  be  employed.    The. 
word  method,  modified  somewhat  by  the  other  methods,  is  now  used  with  excellent ' 
remilts  in  many  of  our  best  schools. 

III. — Early  lessons. 

1.  Place  before  the  class:  (a)  An  object,  as  a  hat;  {h)  a  picture  of  the  object;  (o) 
the  name  word  of  the  object. 

2.  Have  pupils  point  successively  to  the  object,  the  picture,  and  the  name  word, 
aDd  tell  what  each  is. 

3.  Lead  pupils  to  talk  about  the  object,  observing  that  they  speak  the  name  word 
ooneoily. 
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4.  Place  npon  the  blackboard  short  sentenoea  contaiDing  the  lesaon  word  and  have 
the  popils  find  it. 

5.  Other  name  words,  also  qaality  words,  may  be  learned  in  the  oame  manner,  sod 
other  words  may  be  introduced  nntil  all  the  words  found  on  the  first  pages  of  the 
reading  book  nsed  in  the  school  have  been  thoroughly  learned- 

6.  Place  the  words  as  fast  as  learned  in  columns  on  the  blackboard  for  reviews. 
**  Printing"  or  "  script **  may  be  used. 

7.  Pupil  should  copy  the  lesson  on  his  slate,  either  by.  writing  or  printing. 

8.  Combine  the  words  learned  into  short  sentences,  which  should  be  placed  upon 
the  blackboard. 

9.  Bead  the  lesson  to  the  class  and  have  it  read  in  concert  before  the  iudividnsl 
members  are  required  to  read  it. 

10.  Have  the  pupil  look  through  each  sentence  before  he  attempts  to  read  it. 

11.  Have  pupils  read  the  lesson  backwards,  to  make  certain  that  they  know  the 
words. 

12.  The  work  should  be  done  from  the  blackboard  or  from  charts  arranged  wifh 
reference  to  the  book  to  be  used.  ^ 

13.  The  reading  exercises  should  be  frequent  and  very  short,  not  exceeding  ten  min- 
utes in  length. 

14.  Spelling:  (a)  By  letters:  (1)  Place  upon  the  blackboard  some  easy  word,  ss, 
bat ;  separate  it  into  parts,  as  b-a-t ;  teach  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  letters  and  to 
call  them  by  name;  (2)  proceed  in  same  manner  with  other  words,  introducing  bnt 
one  new  letter  at  a  time,  (b)  By  sound :  (1)  Write  some  easy  word,  as  bat;  teach 
the  pupils  to  ''  spell  the  word  by  sound/'  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  }>ronouuce  it 
slowly  and  disjointedly,  as  b-a-t ;  (2)  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  other  words, 
introducing  bnt  oi2e  new  element  at  a  time,  as  bat,  bad,  bed,  bead,  rat,  ran,  run,  irren, 
cat,  cap,  cup,  cape;  (3)  in  words  coutaining  silent  letters  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
indicate  them  by  cancelling  them  with  a  short  vertical  or  oblique  line. 

Note.— The  time  when  Rpelling  by  letters  and  by  sounds  is  begun  varien  with  different  teachers: 
Rome  begin  with  the  flret  words  learned ;  others,  when  about  fifty  words  have  been  learned :  other*, 
not  nntil  pupils  enter  the  first  reader. 

TV .— Hook  work. 

1.  Assign  short  lessons;  write  them  on  the  blackboard  and  have  them  copied  ou 
the  slates ;  examine  each  slate  with  regard  to  spelling,  capitals,  and  punctuation. 

2.  Read  the  lesson  to  the  class  when  it  is  assigned. 

3.  Explain  and  prouounce  every  new  word  in  the  lesson. 

4.  Teach  pupils  to  follow  the  line  while  others  are  reading. 

5.  The  articles  a  and  the  should  be  read  as  if  they  formc^d  a  syllable  of  the  following 
word. 

6.  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  read  the  lesson  aloud  until  he  can  call  all  the  words  at 
sight. 

7.  Have  each  pupil  read  the  whole  lesson. 

8.  Do  not  allow  a  scholar  when  reading  to  be  interrupted  by  corrections  or  made 
nervous  by  upraised  hands.    Corrections  should  l»e  made  after  the  readiug. 

9.  Give  special  atUnition  to  correct  expression  ;  bring  out  the  thought  in  the  mo«»t 
forcible  manner;  avoid  the  high,  unnatural  school  tone  and  the  slow  monotone. 

10.  Pupils  should  bo  taught  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  st^ry  as  soon  as  they  can 
read  it  well. 

11.  Have  drill  exercises  in  pronouncing  lists  of  words  that  pupils  frequently  mis- 
pronounce. 

12.  Give  special  drill  on  elementary  sounds,  both  vowels  and  consonants. 

13.  Make  the  spelling  a  separate  exercise  fh>m  the  reading;  but  use  the  word h  of 
the  reading  book  and  keep  in  advance  of  the  reading. 

14.  Review  systematically:  have  re^ilar  imw^ediate  and  rrmote  reviews 
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ADYANCED  READINO. 

I. — The  end  to  he  accomplished. 

1.  To  gain  knowledge:  (a)  Incidentally  from  the  reading  book;  (6)  mainly  by 
Moaring  ability  to  read  all  books  intelligently. 

2.  To  form  the  reading  habit. 

^.  To  improve  in  language:  (a)  By  enlarging  the  vocabulary;  (6)  by  learning  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  words. 

4.  To  cultivate  the  organs  of  speech:  (a)  By  correct  position  of  the  body;  (5)  by 
correct  habits  of  breathing ;  (o)  by  distinct  articulation. 

5.  To  produce  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  to  convey  knowledge ;  emphasis, 
expression,  Ac, 

II. — Lessons. 

1.  Assignment  of  lessons :  (a)  Length  of  the  lesson  ;  (6)  how  to  study  the  lesson  : 
(l)  with  reference  to  some  single  point  in  correct  habits  of  reading;  (2)  with  refer- 
enoe  to  the  subject  matter ;  (o)  lessons  for  individual  pupils :  (l)*for  reading  ;  (2)  for 
recitiition. 

2.  Teat  exercises,  occasionally  calling  on  pupils  to  read  lessons  without  special 
preparation. 

III. — How  to  criticise  the  pupil, 

1.  Upon  his  understanding  of  thii  lesson. 

2.  Upon  some  one  point,  for  which  special  study  has  been  required. 

3.  General  criticism. 

KOTB.— In  ooniMOtlon  with  this  subject,  the  inttractor  should  conduct  a  model  exercise  in  readiuf^, 
fltaatratinc  varioas  methods  of  criticism. 

rV. —  Use  of  the  library  and  general  reading, 

1.  For  school  exercises:  (a)  Select  the  best  pieces  in  various  styles;  (b)  have  such 
pieces  committed  to  memory  and  recited ;  (o)  use  dialogues  and  conversations  to  secure 
naturalness;  (d)  anecdotes,  tales  of  adventure,  &,c,,  can  be  learned  out  of  the  class 
and  told  in  the  class ;  (e)  vary  the  exercise  by  reading  from  the  platform,  reading  in 
front  of  the  class,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  d^c;  (/)  use  imitation  reading 
sparingly  or  not  at  all.   Qet  life  and  expression  by  holding  the  attention  to  what  is  said, 

2.  For  the  personal  culture  of  the  pupil :  (a)  Use  for  reading  only  literature  of  a 
high  order,  such  as  la  directly  connected  with  those  purposes  for  which  the  school  is 
maintained :  citiaenahip  and  the  art  of  right  living ;  (5)  if  the  history  of  our  country 
and  an  account  of  ita  government  and  institutions  must  be  omitted  elsewhere,  they 
may  find  a  place  here ;  (o)  a  work  of  hygiene,  technology,  the  science  of  common 
things,  dec,  might  be  need  under  the  same  circumstances.  See  that  the  book  used  is 
the  best  of  its  class;  (d)  all  school  work  should  be  regarded  as  work  in  reading;  (e) 
reading  at  home  ander  the  advice  of  the  teacher. 

LAKGUAGE  LESSONS. 

I,— Object, 

1.  To  speak  and  write  correctly :  (a)  Acquisition  of  words ;  (5)  use  of  words  to  ex- 
press ideas,  the  stmotnre  of  the  sentence ;  (o)  pronunciation ;  (d)  manuscript  work. 

2.  A  place  in  the  daily  program  indispensable  to  successful  work. 

II. — Axioms, 
1.  Language  before  grammar. 

%  Children  learn  to  speak  by  imitation. 
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3.  Words  (language)  are  best  learned  in  association  with  previously  acquired 
knowledge. 

4.  To  do  is  a  condition  of  to  know ;  we  learn  to  speak  by  speaking. 

UI.—Meihode, 

1.  Objects  best  adapted  for  language  teaching  in  earliest  stages:  (a)  Named;  (i) 
questions  by  teacher,  answers  in  sentences  by  pupils ;  (o)  series  of  questions  should  be 
prearranged ;  (d)  working  model. 

2.  Pictures :  plans  as  with  objects. 

3.  Stories :  (a)  Oral  and  written  reproduction ;  (6)  questions  upon  reading  lessons 
to  be  answered  nearly  in  terms  of  the  book. 

4.  Memorizing  choice  selections,  adapted  to  all  grades :  (a)  Beoiting ;  (b)  writing 
out  from  memory  repeatedly,  punctuating  and  capitalizing  till  correct. 

5.  Acts  and  movements  described. 

6.  CalUng  out  errors. 

7.  Repeated  drill  upon  lists  of  local  inaccuracies  and  Tulgarisms. 

8.  Synonymous  words. 

KOTB. — The  teacher  mast  have  a  plan.  Daily  preparation  eesential.  Ex  tempore  instmotioii  in  lan- 
guage lessons  tends  to  become  desultory  and  pnrposeless. 

ly.—  Word  studies. 

1.  As  to  form :  (a)  Diacritical  marks ;  {h)  abbreviations  and  contractions. 

2.  As  to  meaning :  (a)  Prefix  and  suffix ;  (h)  compound  words ;  (o)  defining :  chiefly 
by  synonyms  and  equivalent  expressions ;  test :  the  proper  use  of  the  word  in  a  sen- 
tence ;  (d)  derivation,  formation ;  (e)  use  of  dictionary. 

3.  A  system  of  word  studies  based  upon  text  books.  Teachers  should  not  attempt 
instruction  in  language  lessons  without  books  for  guidance. 

V. — Manuscript  work,  elementary, 

1.  Punctuating  and  capitalizing. 

2.  Copying  words,  sentences,  paragraphs. 

3.  Dictation :  (a)  Oral ;  (6)  written. 

4.  Abstracts  of  reading  lessons. 

VI. — Mamiscript  work,  original. 

1.  Formal  composition :  subject  selected  beforehand  and  worked  up  at  several  ses- 
sions of  the  class  preparatory  to  writing. 

2.  Much  written  in  all  subjects  where  practicable. 

VII. — Manuscript  work :  letter  writing, 

1.  Points  to  be  considered  :  (a)  Parts:  beading,  address, salutation,  body,  subscrip- 
tion, (&c. ;  (b)  definition  and  exact  position  of  each;  (o)  margins:  number  and  width  ; 
(d)  folding :  addressing  the  envelope,  superscription ;  (c)  arrangement  of  parts  shown 
by  model  diagram. 

Vni. — Preparation  for  the  formal  study  of  grammar. 

L  The  statement :  (a)  Its  two  parts. 

2.  Names,  nouns :  (a)  Definition  and  kinds. 

3.  Other  parts  of  speech  considered :  practice  in  selecting  them  from  the  reading 
lessons. 

4.  Equivalent  forms,  as :  (a)  Change  of  voice;  (6)  interchange  of  words;  (o)  con- 
Tersion  of  words  into  phrases  and  clauses ;  (d)  supiilying  omissions  and  ellipses. 
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TBCHNICAL  QRAMMAR. 

I. —  Objects  and  advantagee. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  material  and  mechanism  of  the  language. 

2.  Readiness  and  acenracy  in  the  interpretation  of  literary  composition. 

3.  Readiness  and  accuracy  in  the  ni>e  of  language. 

4.  Grammar  is  the  hest,  if  not  the  only  proper,  road  to  rhetoric. 

II. — Preliminary. 

1.  Language  lessons  should  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  technical  grammar. 

2.  Elementary  grammar  should  he  so  shaped  as  to  he  constantly  tributary  to  com- 
position. 

3.  All  grammatical  knowledge  must  be  evolved  from  the  sentence,  by  inspection  of 
its  elements  and  their  uses. 

III. — Method:  the  sentence, 

1.  Begin  with  the  sentence ;  develop  its  nature,  its  parts,  and  their  offices,  at  first 
noting  only  (a)  the  essential  parts  of  the  sentence,  when  words ;  (5)  the  adjuncts 
of  each  of  tliese  parts,  when  words. 

IV. — Method :  parts  of  speech, 

1.  The  parts  of  speech,  in  the  following  order:  Noun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb,  pro- 
nonn,  preposition,  ooDJunction,  interjection. 

2.  Phrases  and  clauses,  their  structure  and  offices. 

3.  Equivalence  and  interchange  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses. 

4.  Fuller  etymology  of  the  parts  of  speech,  including  subclassifications,  inflections^ 
and  modifications. 

5.  Etymological  inflection  distinctively  treated.  It  applies  to  (a)  nouns  in  respects 
to  number  and  to  a  few  in  gender;  (6)  verbs  in  respect  to  number  (1  form),  tense 
(2  forms),  participle  (2  forms) ;  (o)  adjectives  in  respect  to  comparison  and  a  few  in 
number;  (d)  adverbs,  to  a  few  only,  in  respect  to  comparison;  (e)  pronouns,  in  re- 
spect to  person,  number,  and  (limitedly)  gender. 

6.  Connectives  make  up  the  following  classes:  Connectives  (a)  of  phrases  :  prepo- 
sitions; {b)  of  clauses:  relative  pronouns,  conjunctive  adverbs, -subordinate  conjunc- 
tions; (e)  joining  any  elements  in  like  construction :  coordinate  conjunctions. 

V. — Method:  parsing, 

1.  Parsing  should  be  constant,  often  written  in  tabular  form.  It  may  be  of  throe 
kinds,  as  follows:  (a)  naming  the  class,  part  of  speech;  (b)  naming  the  class  nud 
office  in  the  sentence ;  (c)  naming  class,  moditicatioiis,  and  office. 

2.  Special  and  reiterated  attention  to  some  of  the  idiomatic  and  more  difficult  cou- 
stmctions,  e.  g.,  infinitives,  participles,  pronouns,  some  auxiliary  verbs,  &c. 

VI. — Method :  prhctical  syntax, 

1.  Its  principles  should  be  illustrated  and  onforcod  in  suitable  examples  and  in 
composition  with  reference  to  (a)  words  whoso  forms  are  determined  by  their  office; 
(6)  the  choice  of  tbe  relative  pronoun  ;  (c)  the  position  of  the  adverb  ;  (d)  the  proper 
tenae  and  verb  phrase  form ;  (e)  clearness  of  reference  of  such  words  as  ^*  it,"  "  they," 
**  these,''  dtc. ;  (/)  choice  correspondence  and  repetition  of  connectives. 
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VII. — Method :  analysis. 

1.  Analysis  proper  is  the  highest  form  of  grammatioal  study,  the  firaitage  of  all 
that  has  preceded.    Let  its  methods  be  simple  and  direct :  • 

(a)  Sentences  according  to  signification  are  (1)  deolaratiye,  (2)  interrogative,  (3) 
imperative,  (4)  exclamatory. 

(6)  Sentences  according  to  form  are  (1)  simple,  (2)  complex,  (3)  compound. 

(c)  Excepting  the  verb  proper,  the  elements  may  be  thns  classified  :  (1)  Elements 
SLH  to  form,  word,  phrase,  clause ;  (2)  elements  as  to  office,  substantive,  aiyective, 
■adverbial ;  (3)  connectives,  of  phrases,  of  clauses,  joining  like  elements ;  (4)  inde- 
pendent elements. 

(d)  The  analysis  of  the  sentence  may  be  thus  represented :  Subject,  word,  phrase, 
•or  claase  ;  verb  or  verb  phrase ;  complement  (object  or  attribute),  word,  phrase,  or 
clause. 

2.  Intercomparisou  and  conversion  of 'simple,  complex,  aud  compound  sentenoes; 
of  infinitive,  participial,  and  clause  constructions. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Illustrative  topics, 

1.  Notation  aud  numeration  :  (a)  Primary  methods ;  (6)  advanced  methods. 

2.  Fundamental  processes :  (a)  Primary,  as  applied  to  integers ;  (6)  advanced,  dec- 
imals :  multiplication  and  division. 

3.  Frasffcions :* (a)  Primary  methods;  (b)  advanced  methods. 

4.  Applied  work :  (a)  Denominate  quantities ;  (5)  percentage  proportion. 

Note.— The  above  topics  wMl  suggest  to  experienced  instructors  a  sufBcient  Tarlety  of  exeroises 
iin  the  principles  and  operations  of  arithmetic.  To  those  who  desire  more  detailed  work,  referenoe  is 
made  to  the  outlines  of  1879-'80. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.—  77ie  nature  of  geographical  science. 

1.  The  unit  to  be  studied  aud  comprehended  is  the  globe,  considered  with  refor- 
•enco  to  its  surface. 

2.  As  only  the  merent  fraction  of  this  unit  can  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
pupil,  his  knowledge  of  it  must  be  derived  chiefly  from  books. 

3.  The  comprehensive  study  of  geography  involves  a  large  and  constant  exercise  of 
the  imagination. 

4.  G^graphical  knowledge  consists  (a)  of  mere  facts  and  (b)  of  facts  that  can 
bo  explained  by  known  causes. 

11. — The  ends  of  geographical  study. 

1.  The  acquisition  of  clearly  defined  notions,  constituting  what  is  known  as  useful 
'kuowledtre. 

2.  Through  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  the  development  of  the  intelligence. 

3.  Nothing  contributes  so  powerfully  towards  broadening  man's  sympathies  and 
making  him  cosmopolitan  and  catholic  as  geographical  knowledge. 

4.  In  this  day  of  universal  reading,  geography  should  be  one  of  the  chief  topics  of 
instruction. 

III. — Preparatory  course. 

1.  The  first  lessons  may  be  on  place,  distance,  and  direction  :  (a)  Beginning  with 
the  school  room,  let  the  pupil  note  its  form,  size,  parts,  and  the  position  of  objeots  in 
the  room.  Let  all  names  and  terms  used  be  pictured  out  so  that  they  may  ever  after 
1>«  a  part  of  the  child's  vocabulary ;  (6)  teach  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  let  tho 
jmpil  locate  tho  ]>art8  of  the  room  and  the  objects  within  with  reference  to  thoso 
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X>oint8;  (o)  let  the  pupil  draw  on  his  slate  and  on  the  blackboard  an  outline  of  th» 
room  and  locate  on  his  map  the  objects  named ;  (d)  let  him  describe,  orally  or  iu» 
writing,  the  location  of  these  points.  Thus  the  pupil's  order  of  work  should  be,  in  tb  i» 
as  in  all  subsequent  study,  oh$erve  (or  study),  draw,  describe, 

2.  Continue  these  lessons  on  the  school  gratmds,  the  district  or  Tillage,  and  the  town^ 
ship,  until  the  pupil  can  map  out  and  describe  all  objects  within  his  knowledge. 

3.  Let  these  exercises  be  fcfllowed  by  a  series  of  object  lessons :  (a)  On  the  surface- 
of  the  land,  including  hills,  valleys,  plains,  mountains ;  soils,  rock,  clay,  sand,  &c.,. 
and  their  uses;  (h)  on  water  in  its  various  conditions  and  forms,  as  ponds,  lakes,, 
rivers,  and  their  parts;  vapor  clouds,  dew, frost,  rain,  hail,  &c, ;  (c)  on  heat,  cold,, 
moisture,  dryness,  the  seasons^  thus  developing  the  idea  of  climate ;  (d)  on  the  veg- 
etable productions  of  the  land ;  (e)  on  animals,  \nld  and  domestic,  their  habits  and 
modes  of  life ;  (/)  on  the  people  and  their  occupations,  society,  and  government. 

4.  The  pupil  may  now  study  the  geography  of  Michigan.  Pursue  the  study  ii^ 
the  order  as  above ;  draw  and  describe. 

Note.— The  papU  may  oontinoe  to  map  oat  his  ooanty  and  to  locate  on  it  any  objeota  referred  to» 
in  the  preceding  leasona.    The  exercise  in  description  should  be  continued. 

IV. — The  formal  or  text  look  course. 

Proceeding  by  analysis,  we  first  consider  the  earth's  surface  as  a  whole,  then  in  its 
parts,  each  part  being  taken  as  a  unit.    For  this  work  the  following  is  the  logical  — 

1.  Order  of  study:  (a)*  The  outline :  with  adjacent  islands,  if  any ;  {h)  the  surface  r 
mountain  systems,  valleys,  d^c. ;  (c)  inland  waters:  lakes,  seas,  and  river  systems ;  {dy 
climate;  (e)  vegetation;  (/)  animals;  (g)  inhabitants;  (h)  industries  and  occupations;; 
(t)  political  geography ;  {j)  history  and  government. 

2.  Method  of  study  :  (a)  A  study  of  the  map  by  inspection  (observation);  (5)  map 
drawing,  to  secure  a  closer  and  more  careful  study;  (c)  a  careful  reading,  by  topic^^, 
of  descriptive  matter  in  the  text  book  and  such  other  books  and  papers  as  can  be  ]>ro- 
cnred ;  (d)  written  exercises,  by  quention  and  by  topic. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

I. —  Ohjecfs  to  be  obtained. 

1.  Creation  in  pupils  of  a  tasto  for  the  reading  and  study  of  history. 

2.  Information  on  the  part  of  pupils  as  to  books  to  be  reail  and  as  to  methods  of 
reading  and  study. 

3.  Knowledge  :  (a)  Which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  reading  and  study  ;  (6> 

which  shall  render  reading  intelligible  by  enabling  the  pupil  to  understand  historical 

n^ferences. 

II. — General  plan  of  teaching, 

1.  Select  some  topic  for  study. 

2.  Find  out  through  the  pupils  what  text  books  and  other  works  on  United  8tate» 
history  are  in  the  neighborhood  and  can  be  made  available. 

3.  Read  from  the  different  books  and  converse  with  the  class  on  the  topic. 

4.  Teacher  and  pnpils  read  in  class  stories,  anecdotes,  and  biographical  sketches 
irom  other  books. 

5.  Stories  and  anecdotes  bearing  on  the  topic  may  be  given  orally  by  members  of 
the  class,  but  in  all  such  cases  ^' an  thori  ties''  should  be  required  of  the  pupils. 

6.  Reproduction  by  pupils,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  what  baa 
been  read  or  related. 

7.  Constant  use  of  maps  to  fix  locations.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  keep  before 
the  class  an  outline  map  of  North  America,  including  the  West  Indies. 

8.  Reference  to  books  of  history  and  biography  for  subsequent  reading. 

9.  Directions  and  suggestions  as  to  future  reading  and  study. 
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in. — Topics  for  study, 

1.  Aborigines :  (a)  Prehistoric ;  (&)  Indians :  color,  size,  occnpation,  dweliings,  im. 
plements,  weapons,  money,  language,  picture  writing,  government,  religion,  ceremo- 
siies,  &,c, 

2.  Discoveries:  (a)  Northmen;  (6)  Colmnbos:  theories,  yoyages;  (o)  the  Cabots; 
<4)  Vespacci. 

3.  Explorations :  (a)  Spanish,  results :  (1)  Ponce  de  Leon ;  (2)  Balboa ;  (3)  De  Soto. 
<()  French,  results :  (1)  Verrazzani ;  (2)  Cartier;  (3)  Champlain;  (4)  Jesuits;  (5) 
JCarquette ;  (6)  La  Salle,  (o)  English,  results :  (1)  Drake ;  (2)  Raleigh ;  (3;  London 
Company;  (4)  Plymouth  Company,    (d)  Dutch,  Hudson,  results. 

4.  Settlements  and  colonies:  (a)  Virginia:  name,  John  Smith,  charter,  (b)  Maasa- 
ohusetts:  (1)  Plymouth  colony:  settlement,  religion;  (2)  Bay  colony:  religions 
troubles,  Roger  Williams,  Quakers,  (o)  New  Hampshire :  early  name,  (d)  Connec- 
ticut :  charter,  (e)  Rhode  Island :  religious  freedom.  (/)  New  York :  Dutch  gover- 
ziors,  English  gove^ors.  {g)  New  Jersey,  (h)  Pennsylvania :  William  Penn,  Ac 
<i)  Delaware,  (k)  Maryland :  name.  Catholic  and  Protestant.  {I)  Carolinas :  Hugue- 
nots,   (m)  Division  of  Carolinas.    (n)  Georgia :  character  of  settlers. 

5.  Revolutionary  war:  (a)  Condition  of  the  colonies  at  origin ;  (&)  causes;  (c)  po- 
litical results. 

6.  United  States  civil  and  political  history,  (a)  National:  (1)  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; (2)  Constitution,  origin,  amendments,  &c. ;  (3)  administrations  in  order; 
<4)  political  parties ;  (5)  United  States  bank  trouble ;  (6)  admission  of  States ;  (7) 
reconstruction,  (b)  International:  (1)  Treaties:  Indian,  foreign;  (2)  Monroe  doc- 
trine, d^c. 

7.  Slavery :  Introduction,  spread,  agitation,  Missouri  compromise,  fugitive  slave 
law,  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  Dred  Scott  decision,  John  Brown,  emancipation. 

8.  Growth  and  development:  (a)  Territory:  (1)  thirteen  colonies  and  northwest 
and  southwest  territories;  (2)  Oregon  and  Louisiana;  (3)  Florida;  (4)  Texas;  (5) 
California,  &c. ;  Gadsden  purchase ;  (6)  Alaska.  (6)  Population :  (1)  At  time  of  Rev- 
olution ;  (2)  1800, 1810, 1820, 1830,  &o,  (o)  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures  and 
the  arts,  literature,  education.  Sec, 

9.  Wars :  (a)  Indian :  Virginia,  King  Philipf  Pequod,  Pontiac,  MiamiSf  Creek,  Black 
Hawk,  Florida,  West,  and  Northwest ;  (6)  foreign :  King  William's,  Queen  Anne's, 
King  George's,  French  and  Indian,  the  Bevolutionf  Tripolitan,  1812,  Algiers,  Mexican; 
{c)  civil :  Bacon's  rebellion,  Clayborne's  rebellion,  Protestant  and  Athoiic,  whiskey 
insurrection.  Dorr  rebellion,  anti-rent,  Mormon,  secession, 

NoTX.— Caases,  oondaot,  and  result,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  school  and  the  time  at  com- 
anand.    The  most  important  wars  are  here  indicated  by  italics. 

IV. — Chronological  ohnrt. 

From  1475  to  date  may  be  arranged  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Adams's  historical 
«hart.  The  heavy  vertical  lines  should  be  so  placed  as  to  inclose  what  are  ordinarily 
called  the  "  epochs  "  of  our  history,  with  the  name  of  each  period  written  at  the  top ; 
thus  the  whole  subject  will  be  presented  to  the  eye,  arranged  by  both  the  "  topical" 
and  **  epoch"  methods,  according  as  we  read  from  left  to  right  or  from  top  to  bottom. 

V. — Books, 

1.  To  be  read. 

2.  Reference. 

XOTB.— To  incite  and  fEicilitate  futare  reading  and  study  of  United  States  history  the  teacher  should 
•ee  to  it  that  the  pupil  has  a  list  of  the  best  books  on  the  snl^Ject.  The  largest  books  are  not  always 
t^  best 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

I. — GovemmenU, 

1.  Definition  and  otjeot. 

2.  Kinds:  (a)  Patriarchal;  {h)  theocratic;  (o)  monarchical;  (d)  aristocratic;  (e) 
democratic;  (/)  repablican. 

3.  Political  maxims. 

II. —  Government  of  the  United  States, 

1.  Periods:   (a)  Colonial;   (h)    under  articles  of  confederation:  insafficiency  of; 

(0)  nnder  constitution :  orig^  and  preamble. 

2.  Branches:  (a)  Legislative,  law  making,  Congress:  (1) Senate:  eligibility,  num- 
ber of  members;  (2)  House  of  Representatives:  eligibility ,  number  of  members.  (6) 
Executive,  law  enforcing:  (I)  Election  of  President  and  Vice  President;  (2)  powers 
ftnd  duties;  (3)  cabinet,  how  constituted,  duties,     (o)  Judiciary,  law  interpreting: 

(1)  courts:  supreme,  circuit,  district;  (2)  judges. 

3.  Special  constitutional  provisions:  (a)  Prohibitions  on  United  States:  habeas 
corpus,  ex  post  facto,  d^o. ;  (h)  personal  rights. 

III. — State  governments  as  represented  by  Michigan, 

1.  Relation  to  General  Qovernment :  (a)  Rights  of  States;  (6)  State  prohibitions. 

2.  Branches  of  State  government:  (a)  Legislative:  branches,  powers,  number, 
members,  eligibility,  term.  (5)  Executive :  State  officers :  powers  and  duties,  term, 
eligibility,  (o)  Judiciary:  (I)  Justice  courts:  Jurisdiction,  ftmotions;  (2)  probate 
courts:  Joiisdiotion,  functions;  (3)  circuit  courts:  jurisdiction,  officers;  (4)  su- 
preme court :  how  constituted,  where  held. 

3.  County  government. 

4.  Township  government. 

5.  Municipal  government. 

IV. — Territorial  governments, 

1.  Relation  to  General  Government. 

2.  Differ  from  State  governments. 

PHTSIOLOOT. 

I. — Geheral  exercise, 

m 

1.  The  why,  or  icason  for  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  subject :  (a)  Im- 
portance of  the  subject;  (h)  value  of  health  and  physical  development;  (o)  igno- 
rance of  hygienic  laws ;,  (d)  the  teacher's  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  his  pupils' 
health. 

2.  Divisions  of  the  subject  and  definitions :  (a)  Three  divisions :  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, hygiene ;  (5)  define  these  terms  and  show  their  relations  to  each  other. 

3.  Health  and  disease:  (a)  definitions,  relations  to  each  other;  (5)  relations  to 
peracnal  habits  and  to  external  causes. 

11. — School  hygiene. 

1.  Location  of  school-house :  (a)  Should  be  accessibly  placed ;  (5)  necessity  of 
good  drainagcf  proper  disposition  of  shade  and  sunlight,  pleasant  outlook. 

2.  School  premises :  (a)  Examine  them  before  opening  school  term ;  (b)  insist 
upon  cleansing,  repairs,  and  supplies ;  (c)  inspect  often  and  arrange  for  care  of  out- 
tmildings ;  (d)  disinfectants :  copperas,  chloride  of  lime,  road  dust. 
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3.  School  room:  (a)  Heating,  proper  temperature;  (&)  ventilation :  stove  jacket, 
cold  air  duct,  board  under  lower  window  saah;  air  currents,  open  doors  and  windowi 
at  recesses ;  (o)  li^ht :  large,  high  windows,  light  entering  from  above  and  at  the  sides; 
the  desks  protected  from  direct  sunlight ;  (d)  fumiturOf  comfortable,  adapted  to  iti 
purpose. 

4.  The  pupils:  (a)  Posture:  sitting  and  standing,  lounging  liabita;  (h)  length  of 
recitations,  study  hours ;  (o)  sports  on  the  playground,  not  too  much  interfeieDce, 
calisthenic  exercises ;  (d)  temperaments,  disabilities ;  (e)  contagions  diseases,  smsU 
pox  and  vaccination,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  mumps,  measles,  whooping  eongh, 
d^c. ;  (/)  cleanliness  and  habits ;  (g)  sudden  illness  and  accidents :  fainting  fits,  enti, 
broken  bones,  snake  bite,  drowning. 

III. — Typical  oral  les$on$. 

1.  Respiration:  (a)  Anatomy  of  the  respiratory  organs :  nostrils,  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  lungs,  air  cells,  diaphragm,  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles ;  (ft)  physiology 
of  respiration :  how  we  breathe,  air,  pressure,  and  vacua ;  what  we  breath  and  wbj 
we  breathe ;  animal  heat,  oxidation  of  waste  matter,  rate  of  breathing ;  (c)  hygiene 
of  respiration  :  good  breathing,  obstruction,  constrained  posture,  tight  clothing ;  air 
impurities,  experiments  with  carbonic  acid  and  candle. 

2.  The  eye  and  vision :  (a)  Study  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  by  means  of  a  dissectioD, 
a  model,  or  by  blackboard  drawing :  the  form,  the  muscles,  coats,  pupil,  crystalline 
lens,  humors,  nerve ;  (5)  study  the  physiology  of  the  eye :  refraction  of  light,  effect  of 
lenses,  camera  obscura,  images,  optic  uervo,  and  vision ;  the  adjustments  of  the  eye, 
of  the  pupil,  of  tho  crystalline  lens;  nearsightedness  explained;  (c)  the  hygiene  of 
the  eye:  rules  for  the  proper  use  and  care  of  the  eye:  (1)  have  sufficient  light,  twi- 
light, firelight^  &c. ;  {2)  let  the  light  fall  upon  the  book  or  work;  for  writing,  draw- 
lug,  &c.f  it  should  fall  over  the  left  nhoulder  ;  (3)  avoid  stooping  or  uneasy  posture; 
in  reading  the  book  should  bo  held  up  before  the  eye  ;  (4)  the  book  should  be  held 
not  less  than  twelve  and  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  from  the  eye;  nearsighted- 
ness ;  (5)  avoid  tho  angle  of  total  refraction  ;  (6)  avoid  small  and  bad  prints ;  (7)  dou't 
read  in  a  smoky  or  dusty  atmosphere  ;  ('^)  avoid  n*ading  while  walking  or  driving: 
(9)  don^t  overtax  the  eyes  by  too  long  use ;  (10)  cleanse  the  eyes  frequently  with  i»M>l 
or  tepid  water;  (11)  try  to  protect  your  pupils  against  all  accidents  to  the  eyes. 

Note  1.— In  case  but  two  exercisea  can  be  given,  the  Urat  t^o  are  recommended.  If  bat  one  can  b«* 
given,  the  second  Ih  rocummendod. 

Note  2. — If  preferred,  lesHons  similar  to  those  in  Exercise  III  can  be  given  npon  snch  topics  us  di- 
gOHtJon,  circulation,  wmU>  and  repair,  the  nervous  ayHtem,  &c.  The  aim  should  be  toward  pract  <  al 
hygienic  rules  of  living  rather  than  theoretical  or  t^K^hnical  matters. 

PENMAXfiiHIP. 

I. — Materials  and  appliances, 

1.  Best  paper.  • 

2.  Fine  and  flexible  steel  pens. 

3.  The  common  steel  spring  and  wood  penholder. 

4.  Ink  not  injured  by  freezing. 

5.  Blotting  paper  and  pen  wiper. 

Note. —  Slates  and  pencils  for  bt^ginners,  or  lead  pencils. 

II. — Preliminary  work, 

1.  Correct  position  at  the  desk:  one  of  two  positions. 

2.  Position  of  the  arm  and  the  hand. 

3.  Position  of  the  pencil  or  pen. 
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in.—Meihod  of  teaohmg. 

1.  Send  the  entire  claes  to  the  blackUoard  in  sections  of  three  or  fonr  pupils  at  a^ 
time. 

8.  Begin  with  simple  forms,  parts  before  wholes,  and  secnre  prompt  and  uniform 
moTement  by  oonnting. 

7l  Attend  to  the  whole  arm  and  the  forearm  movements,  i.e.,  movements  for  mak- 
ing large  and  small  forms  or  letters. 

4.  Remind  pnpils  of  their  errors  by  a  system  of  critical  marks  on  the  margin  of 
their  work. 

5.  Criticise  frequently  and  kindly  by  showing  errors  and  the  ways  to  avoid  them. 

Nor.— Insist  on  the  best  work,  done  with  neatno«s,  with  taste,  and  in  order. 

OXJTUKE  OF  A  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING. 

1. — Straight  lines. 

1.  Distinction  between  vertical,  korizontalf  and  oblique  lines, 

2.  Drill  in  drawing  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  lines. 

3.  Combinations  of  two  straight  lines:  (a)  Dictate  combinations;  (h)  draw  form» 
(flat)  composed  of;  (c)  group  combinations  by  twos,  fours,  sixes,  &c. ;  (d)  draw  pre- 
ceding exercises  from  memory. 

4.  Combinations  of  <^e6  straiglit  lines :  (a)  Dictate  combinations;  (()  draw  forms 
bonnded  by;  (o)  group  combinations  by  twos,  fonrs,  sixes,  &c;  (d)  draw  any  pre- 
vious work  from  memory. 

5.  Distinction  between  right j  acute,  and  obtuse  angles. 

6.  Drill  in  drawing  angles. 

7.  Combinations  of  two  angles  (four  straight  lint^s) ;  or,  combinations  of  four  straight 
lines:  (a)  Dictate  combinations;  (()  draw  forms  bonnded  by,  and  name  the  lines  and 
angles;  (c)  group  combinations;  (d)  draw  any  preceding  exercise  from  memory. 

8.  pistinction  between  right-angled  triangles,  acute-angled  triangles^  and  obtuse-angled 
triangles, 

9.  Drill  in  drawing  triangles. 

10.  Combinations  of  iwo,  four,  six,  &c.,  trianj^li-s:  («)  Dictat-e  combinations:  (5) 
draw  forms  involving,  and  name  lines,  angles,  and  triangles;  (c)  gronp  combina- 
tions; (d)  draw  preceding  exercises  from  memory. 

11.  Distinction  between  square,  oblong,  rhomb,  rhombus^  &c. 

12.  Drill  in  drawing  square,  oblong,  «&c. 

13.  Combinations  of  squares,  oblongs,  <&c. :    (a)   Dictate   combinations;  (b)  draw 

forms  involving;   (c)  group   combinatitms;   (d)  draw  any  preceding   exercise  from 

memory. 

II.  —  Curved  lines. 

1.  Teach  what  is  meant  by  a  curved  line.     • 
*2.  Drill  in  drawing  curved  lines. 

3.  Combinations  of  two  curved  lines:  (a)  Dictate  combinations;  (b)  draw  forms 
containing;  (o)  group  combinations  by  twos,  fonrs,  sixes,  &c.;  (d)  draw  from  mem- 
ory. 

4.  Combinations  of  three,  four,  Arc,  cnrved  lines,  as  above. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

I.  —  Reasons  why  vocal  music  should  be  taught  in  public  schools, 

1.  The  influence  which  music  has  always  exerted  and  its  consequent  almost  nni- 
veraal  nse  give  it  a  prominence  as  a  branch  of  education  that  demands  more  gener.*!] 
attention. 
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2.  Ito  gtody  ahonld  beeonunenced  inchllilhood^befiwe  the  €tg«i«of  haaring  and  to- 
calixation  become  so  fixed  that  mosieal  aoimde  een  neither  be  i^pieeimted  nor  pn>- 
daced« 

3.  In  a  sanitary  view  atnging  is  one  of  the  beet  proBOten  of  health. 

4.  Its  good  infloence  upon  the  morals  and  deportment  of  the  joong  is  inealeolabls. 

5.  The  mental  discipline  acquired  in  learning  the  eeienee  giTes  it  as  high  a  position 
as  any  other  stndy. 

6.  Mnsio  as  a  means  of  Tocal  cnltnre  is  unequalled  and  greatly  aids  in  making  good 
readers  and  speakers. 

7.  In  the  light  of  economy  the  cost  for  tuition  to  the  parent,  in  the  way  of  priTste 
instructicm,  would  be  greatly  lessened  by  haying  music  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
while  thoee  who  from  poverty  would  otherwise  never  reoeiye  any  musical  training, 
would  be  greatly  benefited. 

IL—Haw  $kaH  U  be  taugki  f 

1.  By  the  regular  teachers,  aU  of  wham,  regardless  of  previous  special  preparation 
or  natural  talent,  if  so  disppsed,  may  obtain  good  results. 

2.  By  devoting,  as  a  change,  and  thus  as  a  relief  from  other  studies,  a  few  minutes 
at  various  intervals,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  each  day. 

3.  By  having  exercises  and  songs  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  to  be  oo^ed  by  pu- 
pils as  desired,  and  having  the  same  practised  until  mastered. 

IIL — General  paimU  to  be  obeereed  by  ieadken. 

1.  Position  of  the  body :  (a)  Body  erect,  not  leaning  in  any  direction ;  (b)  feet 
placed  squarely  upon  the  floor. 

2.  Exercises  and  songs  within  the  compass  of  pupils'  voices. 

3.  Singing  at  and  in  correct  pitch:  (a)  Use  a  tuning  fork,  pitch  pipe,  <»gan.  piano, 
or  other  instrument,  to  obtain  the  same. 

4.  Proper  use  of  the  voice :  (a)  Breathing  so  as  to  produce  lung  power ;  (b)  poeitioni 
of  the  throat,  tongue,  and  mouth ;  (c)  singing  softly  and  smoothly,  to  secure  good 
quality  of  utterance. 

5.  Intelligent  expression :  (a)  Distinct  articulation;  (b)  correct  sounds  of  vowels 
and  consonants ;  (o)  breathing  at  proper  places ;  (d)  proper  movement  and  aooentua- 
tion. 

IV. — Couree  of  inatruction. 

1.  General  arrangements:  (a)  School  organized  into  classes  according  to  ability  of 
pupils ;  (6)  each  class  to  have  special  work  suitable  for  it ;  (e)  school  to  have  exer- 
cises and  songs  within  the  ability  of  all ;  (d)  entire  school  to  be  interested. 

2.  Younger  classes  :  (a)  Rote  exercises  and  songs;  (5)  easy  lessons  in  reading  signs ; 
(c)  establish  the  relation  between  signs  and  tones;  (d)  exercises  in  keeping  time ; 
(e)  exercises  in  notes  in  different  keys,  without  theory  ;  (/)  other  simple  features,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

3.  Older  classes :  (a)  Exercises  in  songs  in  one,  two,  or  more  parts,  to  be  learned  by 
note ;  (b)  writing  mnsic  on  slates  and  blackboard ;  (o)  practical  knowledge  of  (1)  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  measures,  (2)  usual  kinds  of  notes  and  rests,  (3)  ordinary  intervals  in 
the  scale,  (4)  easier  accidentals,  (5)  different  keys,  (6)  other  features  as  needed. 
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B.—  INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  program  for  county  institute  work  in  1882  was  preceded 
by  Buggestions  to  the  managers  and  instructors.  They  were  aUTised 
not  to  attempt  too  much  work,  but  to  confine  their  attention  chiefly  to 
imparting  knowledge  about  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  in 
ways  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  teachers  in  rani 
schools ;  to  show,  for  example,  how  some  improved  method  may  be 
adopted  and  used  by  the  rural  teacher,  how  to  make  school  teaching 
systematic  and  progressive  as  well  as  simple,  and  similar  topics. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  INSTITUTE  MANAGERS   AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

1.  A  common  fault  of  ioBtitute  management  is  the  attempt  to  cover  too  mnch  ground. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  fiv^day  institute  to  give  instruction  in  each  of  the  eight  legal 
brancheSi  in  theory  and  practice,  and  on  several  other  topics.  The  instruction  is 
general  and  superficial  and  the  results  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  following  outlines  cover  only  half  of  this  ground,  the  other  half  having  been 
covered  by  the  outlines  prepared  last  year.  The  syllabuses  in  arithmetic,  grammart 
and  reading  include  the  more  advanced  courses  of  instruction.  A  more  elementarT 
course  in  these  branches  was  outlined  last  year. 

2.  Each  syllabus  is  tlie  result  of  an  attempt  to  present  a  mean  l>etween  too  ui^agn 
au  outline  and  too  much  detail.  The  aim  has  been  to  indicate  clearly  the  ground  to 
be  covered  and  the  general  character  of  the  iustruction  needed.  It  is  not  cxpect«*d 
tbat  iuRtnictorH  will  follow  these  outlines  without  modification.  It  is  hopetl.  botr- 
ever,  that  they  may  make  themselves  familiar  with  each  syllabus  and  embody  rhe 
more  important  suggestions  iu  the  instruction  imparted.  When  a  syllabus  is  too  fnll 
for  the  time  iillotted  to  the  branch,  the  more  important  topicH  should  be  selected. 

3.  The  chief  object  of  au  institute  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
nit^thods  of  tcaehiug  and  Hchool  management.  Its  great  aim  in  professional  traiuin^. 
The  scliools  inuKt  lie  depended  ui)ou  to  teiieli  the  several  branelies  of  study  ;  the  insti- 
tute must  show  how  to  teach  these-  braucheM.  The  school  teaehes  pupils  to  divide 
one  fraction  by  another;  tlie  institute  shows  teachers  how  t-o  teach  the  division  of 
fraetions.  Institute  inslruerion  should  unfold  the  vital  guiding  principles  of  the 
teacher's  art,  and  it  should  j)resent  and  illustrate  those  methods  which  embody  ihtse 
principles  in  actual  practice.  Important  subjects  neglected  in  the  schools  and  diffi- 
culties in  subjects  there  taught  may  be  incidentally  elucidated  and  explained.  Aca- 
demic instruction  should  have  a  small  place  in  an  institute. 

4.  The  instruction  should  he  specially  iulapted  to  the  circumstances  and  needHoi 
country  teachers.  The  methods  of  teaching  presented  in  institute's  are  too  often  tbost) 
used  in  the  better  class  of  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns,  and  they  are  discardnl 
by  most  country  teachers  as  impracticable  in  ungraded  schools.  What  is  needed  i^to 
iulapt  these  improved  methods  to  the  country  school,  to  show  how  they  may  be  used, 
it  is  not  enough  to  tell  country  teachers  that  the  method  ]>re.sente<l  must  be  moditie<l 
to  suit  their  circumstances.  The  making  of  this  modification  requires  a  degree  of 
invention,  ex])erience,  and  skill  which  teachers  as  a  class  do  not  possess.  It  is  at  this 
]M)int  that  they  specially  need  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  guide.  Institute  in- 
struction should  be  given  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  teacher. 

5.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  instruction  systematic  and  simple. 
Every  lesson  should  have  a  plan,  and  this  should  be  outlined  on  the  blackboard  and 
copied  by  the  teachers  in  their  note  books.  The  important  points  should  be  reviewed 
by  questioning  the  institute.  Abstract  and  technical  terms  should  be  used  sparingly, 
and  when  used  their  meaning  should  be  made  plain.     Methods  should  be  presented 
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•oooretely ,  and,  as  far  as  piaoticable,  illastrated  by  brief  class  exercises.    There  shoald, 
howeyer,  be  no  attempt  to  make  the  teacher's  institute  a  '*  model  school.'^   The  essen^ 
tiftl  conditions  are  wanting.     Class  drills  can  be  instituted  to  a  limited  extent  to 
illustrate  methods. 

6.  The  error  of  employing  too  many  instructors  should  be  avoided.  The  objection 
to  too  many  instructors  is  the  want  of  system  and  unity  in  their  instruction.  No  sys- 
tem of  teaching  can  be  developed  when  the  instructor  has  not  time  to  prepare  a  sys- 
tematio  course  of  instruction.  Two  regular  day  instructors,  with  a  teacher  of  some 
flpeeialty  (as  drawing,  music,  or  writing)^  make  an  efficient  corps.  These  instructors 
•hoald  be  selected  for  their  known  competency,  and  not  because  they  have  other 
interests  to  subserve  and  can  afford  to  assist  without  compensation.  The  institute 
should  not  be  made  a  bulletin  board. 

7.  The  time  table  recommended  leaves  several  hours  to  be  Glled  by  the  institute 
manager.  Every  county  has  its  special  needs,  which  shonld  receive  attention.  Some 
time  must  be  devoted  to  business,  and  the  "query  box''  and  other  exercises  may  be 
made  interesting  and  profitable.  One  or  more  lessons  in  music  can  be  given  at  each 
intitttute. 

8.  The  evenings  may  properly  be  devoted  to  such  exercises  as  will  interest  and  in- 
struct the  people.  The  teacher  should  be  lost  in  the  citizen,  aud  education  should 
be  considered  in  its  wider  and  more  popular  aspects.  Scientific  and  even  literary 
lectures  may  have  a  place,  and  the  exercises  may  be  varied  with  music,  readings,  d^c. 
Bat  while  these  evening  exercises  shonld  be  made  attractive  and  entertaining,  it 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  view  that  entertainment  is  not  the  end  of  the  evening 
session.  The  great  object  is  to  impart  better  views  of  education  and  to  create  a 
liTelier  public  interest  and  a  heartier  cooperation,  in  the  work  of  school  improvement. 
What  is  needed  to  make  education  universal  is  to  create  a  universal  appreciation  of 
its  value.    This  requires  continued  discussion  and  agitation. 

TiMB  Table  for  County  Institute,  1882. 


H«ar. 

Tims. 

9.  OS.. 

•.!».. 

iSmiii. 

10.  OS.. 

Mmin. 

IS.  iO.. 

lOmiB. 

40Biiii 

11.  ao.. 

OOmin. 

1100.. 

OOmln 

LIS.. 

46  Bin. 

116.. 

46iniii. 

100.. 

]6iniB. 

115.. 

45iniB 

4.00.. 

OOmin. 

Ifondsy. 


yOrgmniiation  of  in-} 
i    Btitote.  ] 

Arithmetlo 

Lecture  a 


Geography 
PedAgogioe 

ReoeM 

Hintory 

ib) 


Tneeday  and  Wed- 
nesday. 


Opening  exerciaee 

Grammar 

Reading 

Recess 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 


Thursday. 


Opening  exercises . . 

Gromm^ 

Reading 

Recess 

Arithmetic 

i  Drawing 


Geography 
Pedagogics 

Recess 

History.... 
(ft) 


Geography 

Pedagogics 

Recess 

Civil  government 
(ft) 


Friday. 


Opening  exercises. 
Grammar. 
Reading. 
Recess. 
Arithmetic, 
(ft) 


Geography. 

Pedagogics. 

Recess. 

Civil  government. 

(ft) 


•  By  eoon^  superintendent  or  institute  instructor  on  the  object  and  work  of  the  institute, 
ft  Sxerdae  to  be  determined  by  the  superintendent 

English  Grammar. 

LESSON  I. 


1.  Common  errors  in  teaching  grammar : 

(a)  Commencing  the  study  too  soon. 

(6)  Depending  upon  this  study  for  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  speech. 

(4  The  study  of  analysis  before  parsing. 

...Tbe  proper  order  of  study  is:  (1)  The  parts  of  speech  briefly  taught;   (2)  the  simple 
(8)  farther  study  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  parsing  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
of  the  simple  sentence  i  (4)  more  extended  analysis,  introducing  the  compound  and  the  oom- 
•ad  more  difflcolt  ezereiaes  in  parsing. 
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(d)  Besting  all  distioctiona  in  the  nee  of  words  npon  authority  only. 

(e)  Proceeding  too  rapidly.  Each  new  usage  disooyered  should  be  made  ftmihar 
before  another  is  introduced.  Illustration :  Do  not  introduce  the  complex  sentwMW 
until  after  the  study  of  the  simple  sentence  has  occupied  seyeral  months  of  time  and 
is  quite  thoroughly  mastered. 

(/)  Omitting  exercises  in  synthesis.  Synthesis  before  parsing.  Pupils  should  ususOj 
parse  or  analyze  sentences  of  their  construction. 

(g)  Omitting  punctuation. 

(h)  Neglecting  the  study  of  the  phrase  and  clause  elements  of  the  sentence. 

(i)  Employing  the  oral  form  of  recitation  instead  of  combining  oral  and  written 
work. 

2.  How  to  make  a  first  study  of  the  parts  of  speech : 

Rbmaskb.— Pupils  ahould  be  taught  to  recognize  the  parts  of  speech  with  considerable  msdliifi 
before  formal  definitions  or  minate  directions  are  assigned  them  for  stady.  The  best  order  for  lUi 
instraction  is  nonn,  adjective,  verb,  pronoun,  adyerb,  coxvJunction,  prepotitloii,  inteijeetkiiL  As 
outline  lesson  on  the  noun  and  one  on  the  verb  are  giyen  to  illustrate  a  method  for  this  instmetloa.  ▲ 
text  book  in  grammar  in  the  bauds  of  the  pupils  will  bo  an  obstacle  at  this  point  in  this  work. 

The  noun, 

(a)  Call  upon  the  class  for  names  of  objects.    Write  these  on  the  blackboard. 

(h)  Toaoh  that  these  name  words  are  called  nouns. 

(o)  Have  pupils  bring  lists  of  noans  to  class ;  hunt  for  nouns  in  their  text  books. 

(d)  Taking  the  nouns  selected  by  the  pupils  arrange  them  in  two  classes,  oonunon  and 
proper,  and  load  the  pupils  to  discover  and  express  the  differences  between  the  two 
classes.    When  this  is  clearly  done,  give  the  terms  proper  and  common  to  be  used. 

(e)  Similarly  teach  number  and  gender,  leaving  person  and  case  to  be  studied  latsr. 

The  verb. 

(a)  Writing  on  the  blackboard  the  word  dog,  ask  what  a  dog  does  when  he  sees  a 
rabbit.  Write  the  appropriate  verb  at  the  right  of  the  word  dog.  Similarly  obtain 
other  verbs.  Using  other  nouns,  repeat  the  process  and  obtain  more  yerbs  to  be 
similarly'  written  aiid  underscored. 

(6)  Lead  the  class  to  uotice  that  all  these  words  underscored  denote  action. 

(c)  Give  the  name  vfrh  to  words  of  this  class. 

(d)  Similarly,  introduce  verbs  denoting  being  or  state. 

(e)  The  sentence  (ihould  now  be  taught  by  methods  similar  to  the  above;  and  later, 
the  moditieutions  of  the  verb. 

LESSON  II. 

Designed  to  indioatte  a  second  study  of  the  nonn. 

The  noun. 
1.  Derivation  of  the  term. 

'.\  MoiUiioationd:  ^o^  Class,  {b)  person,  \^c)  number,  (d)  gender,  (e)  ease. 

;i.  rst>*:  (4i)  Subject  of  a  verb.  \^b)  (Ktssessive,  (c)  objept  of  transitive  verb,  (d)  ob- 
jivt  of  pn»poj>ition.  \,(^  indirect  object  of  a  verb,  (,0  apposition,  (g)  predicate  nomina- 
tive, \,h\  independent,  v«^  objective  adverbial. 

4.  The  limitations  as  to  person,  ^^uder,  and  case  of  the  noun  in  each  of  the  aboT^ 
named  um^s. 


;>.  MiHlel  for  p:u^iiig  the  noun. 


LE^SOX  III. 

The  rerb. 


1.  Sici'.'-i^^'ation  of  the  term. 

*J,  Kiiuls. 

3,  l^nvrtits:  ^a^  Voice,  v^*  mood,  vf)  tense,  (d>  numl>er.  ye}  person- 

4.  Cowjujtation. 
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5.  Agreement  with  Babjeot. 

6.  ModifioatioDB :  (a)  By  woid,  adverb,  noun ;  (h)  by  phrase ;  (o)  by  clause. 

7.  The  infinitive. 

8.  The  participle. 

9.  Models  of  parsing. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  more  extended  outline,  the  following  treatment  of  the  in- 
finitive is  given  as  an  example.  This  might  constitute  the  third  lesson  instead  of  the 
preceding  lesson  on  the  verb : 

The  infinitive, 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Uses:  (a)  As  a  noun-:  (1)  Subject,  (2)  predicate,  (3)  direct  object,  (4)  indirect 
object,  (5)  object  of  preposition,  (6)  apposition  modified ;  (&)  as  an  adjective ;  (o)  as  a 
verb. 

1.  Subject. 

8.  Modifier :  (a)  Noun,  (h)  a^ective,  (o)  adverb,  (d)  as  an  adverb. 

3.  Errors  in  use  of  the  infinitive. 

4.  Models  for  parsing. 

An  illastration  of  each  of  the  above  statements  should  be  given  and  many  similar 
examples  constructed  by  the  class. 

LESSON  iv. 
The  eentence, 

1.  Classes  according  to  thought  expressed ;  punctuation. 

3.  Classes  as  to  form:  (1)  Simple:  (a)  Definition,  (5)  elements:  (1)  Subject, (2) 
copula,  (3)  predicate:  (a)  May  be  wbatf  (b)  how  modified!  (3)  Compound:  (a) 
Definition;  (6) classes:  (1)  regular, (2) abridged ;  (o)  connection  of  clauses;  (d)  punct- 
uation. (3)  Complex:  (a)  Definition;  (&)  classes:  (1)  regular,  (2)  abridged;  (o) 
clauses  used:  (1)  Principal,  (2)  subordinate:  (a)  Adjective,  (b)  adverbial,  (c)  sub- 
tftantive ;  (d)  connection  of  clauses ;  (e)  punctuation. 

3.  Order  of  analysis. 

4.  Forms  for  diagrams. 

Reading. 

LESSON  I. 

Silent  reading. 

L  The  immediate  end  or  purpose  of  silent  reading  is  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  thoughts  and  feeling  expressed  in  written  language. 
n.  The  means  necessary  to  this  end  are  — 

(1)  A  knowledge  of  the  words  used:  their  derivation,  composition,  and  meaning. 

(2)  A  knowledge  of  the  figures  of  speech,  including  their  interpretation. 

(3)  A  clear  comprehension  of  the  thought  in  each  sentence. 

(4)  A  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  events  related  to  the  selection,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, geographical;  literary,  &c. :  (a)  The  importance  of  this  knowledge  shown 
by  anch  examples  as  Tennyson's  '' Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  Coleridge's  "  Ode  to 
Mont  Blanc,"  Mrs.  Hemans's  '^Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  &c.  (5)  This  related 
knowledge  not  necessarily  exhaustive  or  minute,  but  sufficient  to  beget  interest  and 
mppreciation. 

(5)  An  appreciation  of  the  literary  excellence  of  the  selection  read,  and  this  involves 
m  taste  for  what  is  beautiful  and  ennobling  in  literature. 

LESSON  II. 

Oral  reading, 

L  The  chief  purpose  or  end  of  oral  reading  is  the  correct  utterance  of  the  thought 
y.iMl  emotion  expressed  in  the  selection  read :  (a)  When  the  thought  is  the  chief  ele- 
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ment  expressed,  oalle<l  didaoHo  reading ;  (h)  when  the  feeling  or  emotion  is  prominent, 
called  emotional  reading;  (o)  in  reading,  the  emotion  is  not  as  fhlly  expressed  as  in 
«cting  or  speaking ;  it  is  suggested  rather  than  expressed. 

II.  Oral  reading  Includes : 

(1)  Pronunciation  of  the  words :  (a)  The  elementary  sounds:  vocals,  sabvooals,  and 
jwpirates ;  (6)  their  articulation :  (1)  in  accented  syllables ;  (2)  in  unaccented  syllables' 

2.  Emphasis:  (a)  Its  purpose;  (h)  placed  on  words,  phrases,  or  sentences;  (e)  by 
■any  unusual  modulation:  (1)  loud  or  subdued  force;  (2)  the  prolongioK  of  vocals; 
<3)  pauses  before  the  emphatic  words,  &c. 

3.  Inflections:  (a)  Kinds:  (1)  rising,  (2)  falling,  (3)  circumflex;  (h)  dependent  on 
emphasis,  rules  of  little  value ;  (o)  inflection  marks  often  misleadidg ;  their  use  in 
illustrative  sentences. 

4.  Modulation:  (a)  Pitch:  (1)  high,  (2)  medium,  (3)  low;  (&)  force:  (I)  loud,  (2) 
moderate,  (3)  gentle ;  (o)  quality:  (1)  pure  tone,  (2)  orotund,  (3)  aspirated,  (4)  gn^ 
tural,  (5)  trembling;  (d)  rate:  (1)  quick  or  fast,  (2)  moderate,  (3)  slow;  (e)  pauses 
not  determined  by  punctuation  marks. 

N.  B.— The  aboTe  analysia  of  oral  reading  is  not  designed  to  be  complete,  bat  to  indicate  tlioae  de- 
«Mnts  wliich  should  receive  attention  in  a  reading  drill.  This  lesson  is  designed  to  be  ptvpmnltwj  to 
tkose  sncoeeding. 

LESSON  III. 
Class  drill  in  reading, 

I.  Oral  reading  as  an  art  is  not  taught  by  rules  or  lectures,  but  by  drills.  These 
drills  must  include  — 

1.  Exercises  designed  to  develop  the  thought  and  awaken  the  emotion  to  be  ex- 
pressed, iucluding :  (a)  The  study  of  new  words :  their  meaning  and  use ;  (6)  the  study 
of  the  figures  of  si>eech ;  (o)  the  analysis  of  tiie  thought ;  (d)  instruction  on  related 
knowledge ;  (e)  instruction  respecting  the  author,  his  writings,  See. 

2.  Exercises  in  the  oral  expression  of  the  thought  and  feeling,  including :  (•)  Pro- 
nunciation, articulation,  accent,  dec;  (5)  emphasis,  how  determined;  (c)' inflection ; 
<d)  modulation. 

3.  The  drills  should  unite  the  two  series  of  exercises  above  described,  the  first  be- 
ing usually  made  preparatory  to  the  second :  (a)  the  thought  must  be  grasped  and  tbe 
f^motion  felt  before  either  can  be  expressed  with  the  voice;  (5)  the  pupil's  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  selection  to  be  read  must  be  awakened  by  questions,  illus- 
trations, dec. ;  (o)  question  and  drill  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  one  develops  the 
thought  aud  kindles  the  feeling ;  the  other  gives  them  proper  utterance. 

N.  B.— It  is  not  meant  that  a  givMi  drill  in  reading  will  include  all  of  these  exercises,  but  a  series  of 
4) rills  should  cover  this  ground. 

LESSON  IV. 

An  illustrative  drill. 

1.  Give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  previous  lesson  by  a  class  exercise.  The  class 
may  be  composed  of  meml>er8  of  the  institute. 

Such  a  paragraph  as  the  following,  selected  from  '*  The  Thunder  Storm,''  by  Qeorge 
D.  Prentice,  will  afibrd  material  for  an  hour's  instruction  and  drill: 

I  never  was  a  man  of  feeble  courage.  There  are  few  scenes  of  human  or  elemen- 
tal strife  on  which  I  have  not  looked  with  a  brow  of  daring.  I  have  stood  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  when  swords  were  eircliug  and  fileaming  round  me  like  fiery  ser- 
]>^nt«  in  the  air.  I  have  seen  these  things  with  a  swelling  soul  that  knew  not,  that 
reckfHl  not  danger.  But  there  is  sometning  in  the  thunder's  voice  that  makes  me 
tremble  like  a  child. 

1.  Take  the  first  sentence:  (a)  Ask  such  questions  as  will  clearly  bring  out  the 
thought;  (b)  let  it  then  be  read  ;  drill  until  the  thought  is  properly  expressed. 

2.  Take  the  second  scutence:  (a)  Ask  questions  to  bring  out  the  thought;  (h)  teach 
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tbe  meaning  of ''scenes,"  ^^strifei.^' ^'hnman/'  '' elemental ;''  (o)  ac»k  for  examples  of 
human  strife,  of  elemental  strife ;  (d)  teach  the  figare  '^  with  a  brow  of  daring ; "  have 
the  same  idea  expressed  in  simple  language;  (e)  drill  on  the  reading  of  the  sentence, 
•eonring  right  emphasis,  modulation,  &c, 

3.  In  like  manner  teach  each  of  the  succeeding  sentences,  specially  noticing  and 
expi«08iiig  the  change  of  feeling  in  the  last  sentence. 

4.  LfCt  the  entile  paragraph  be  read  by  several  members  of  the  class. 

Akithmbtic. 

LESSON  I. 

f 

Denominate  numbers. 
How  to  teach : 

1.  The  ideas  of  length,  volume,  and  weight :  (a)  By  causing  the  pupils  to  measure 
diatances  until  they  are  able  to  determine  by  inspection  short  distances  in  feet  or 
inches  and  greater  distances  in  yards  or  rods ;  (5)  by  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the 
principal  measures  used  in  measuring  volume:  (I)  testing  the  volume  of  a  quart 
measure  by  the  pint  measure ;  the  peck  by  the  quart,  dec. ;  (2)  testing  the  volume  of 
the  g^ion  by  the  pint  measure,  &c. ;  (o)  by  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the  ounce 
and  the  pound  weight,  by  weighing  objects  until  by  inspection  the  pupil  can  deter- 
mine the  weight  of  light  bodies. 

NOTB 1.— The  same  general  process  to  be  followed  in  teaching  circular  meaanre. 

KOTB  2. — ^In  teaoUng  the  metric  aystemthe  meaanrea  of  length,  weight,  and  Tolnme  abonld  be  pre. 
ted  to  the  claaa. 


2.  Reduction :  (a)  To  lower  denominations ;  (5)  to  higher  denominations ;  (c)  com- 
pare the  reduction  of  the  different  orders  of  simple  numbers  with  the  reduction  of 
denominate  numbers:  (1)  Show  in  what  they  agree;  (2)  show  how  they  differ. 

3.  Show  in  what  respect  the  processes  of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  di- 
viding simple  numbers  differ  from  the  processes  of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing  denominate  numbers. 

4.  Analysis  used  in  denominate  numbers:  (a)  The  object:  (1)  to  assist  the  pupil  to 
understand  the  reason  for  the  method ;  (2)  to  enable  the*pupil  to  explain  his  work  in 
a  logical  order  and  manner;  (3)  to  compel  the  pupil  to  think  and  not  to  work  by  rule. 
(6)  How  abused :  (1)  when  the  form  of  the  analysis  is  made  the  chief  end  to  be  at- 
tained ;  (2)  when  the  analysis  is  not  used  chiefly  to  cause  the  pupil  to  think  for  him- 
•elf 

5.  Neatness  of  work :  (a)  Why  important ;  (&)  how  obtained ;  (o)  why  work  should 
be  logically  arranged. 

LESSON  II. 

Percentage. 

1.  Order  of  developing  the  subject:  (a)  When  to  teash  (1)  the  process,  (2)  the 
analysilB  of  the  subject,  (3)  the  definition  of  terms,  (4)  the  relation  of  the  terms  base, 
rate,  amount,  &c.,  to  each  other. 

2.  The  elements  or  terms  to  be  considered  in  percentage :  (a)  The  base  and  the  per 
cent,  the  base  is  of  itself ;  the  amount  and  the  per  cent,  the  amount  is  of  the  base; 
the  difference  and  the  per  cent,  the  difference  is  of  the  base ;  the  percentage  and  the 
per  cent,  the  percentage  is  of  the  base,  called  rate  per  cent,  {b)  How  the  above  (a) 
may  be  changed  so  as  to  form  equations,  (c)  The  number  of  terms  which  is  possible 
in  any  problem,  (d)  The  number  of  terms  which  must  be  given  in  order  to  solve  a 
problem  in  percentage,  (e)  Show  on  what  basis  percentage  may  l>e  divided  into  four 
cases  1  on  what  into  Ave;  on  what  into  seven.  (/)  Show  why  the  base  in  every  prob- 
lem is  100  per  cent,  of  itself,  (g)  Show  that  the  amount,  difference,  and  percentage 
are  dqiendent  upon  the  base. 
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3.  Qive  method  of  solution  :  (a)  Process ;  (5)  analysis  of  prooeas;  (e)  state  wh«na 
second  process  should  be  introduced. 

4.  Difficulties  which  meet  the  pnpil  in  the  study  of  percentage:  (a) Failure  to 
comprehend :  (1)  The  definition  of  the  terms ;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  terms  to  the  base 
and  to  each  other ;  (3)  that  the  base  is  always  100  per  cent,  (h)  Want  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  decimal  fractions,  showing :  (I)  Inability  to  express  the  rate  in  its  sev- 
eral forms ;  (2)  in  pointing  off  the  product  or  quotient  (o)  Inability  to  determine 
from  reading  a  problem:  (1)  What  terms  are  given;  (2)  what  terms  are  reqaired. 

(d)  The  attempt  to  work  all  problems  by  rule,  disregarding  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie the  rule. 

5.  When  the  teache'r  becomes  responsible  for  the  faults  mentioned  in  4  above. 

LESSON  in. 
ApplicatianB  of  percmtagt. 

Subjects  treated :  Insurance,  commission,  stock,  and  profit  and  loss. 

1.  Terms  used;  their  definition. 

2.  Compare  the  terms  used  in  the  above  subjects  with  the  terms  used  in  Lesson  II| 
i.  e.,  determine  which  is  base,  amount,  difference,  percentage,  rate,  &o. 

3.  Give  method  of  solution. 

4.  How  to  make  the  study  of  the  above  subjects  a  constant  review  of  the  principles 
in  Lesson  II:  (a)  By  requiring  pupils  to  slate  what  is  base,  what  amount,  &o.,  in 
the  solution  of  each  problem ;  (&)  by  requiring  pupils  to  reconstruct  orally  or  in 
writing  the  given  problem,  so  that  each  of  the  possible  parts  or  terms  in  that  prob- 
lem may  be  asked  for. 

5.  Pupils  soon  forget  or  have  confused  ideas  of  the  terms  used  in  the  above  subjects, 
because  their  use  is  outside  of  their  experience  in  life;  how  remedied:  (1)  By  re-. 
quiring  pupils  to  examine  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  forms  of  insurance 
policies,  bonds,  shares  of  stock,  dec ;  (2)  by  the  formation  of  original  problems. 

6.  Faults  to  bo  avoided  by  teachers:  (a)  Passing  over  subjects  too  hastily  and 
hence  (1)  too  much  teaching,  (2)  too  little  study;  (6)  attempting  to  teach  beginners 
a  different  process  before  the  first  process  is  fully  mastered;  (c)  by  making  ''getting 
answers ''  more  important  than  the  mastery  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  process 
is  based. 

Note.—  Of  the  foar  subjects  treated  in  this  lesson  one  will  be  sufficient  for  one  exercise  hence  the 
instructor  should  select  the  subject. 

LESSON  IV. 

Simple  interest. 

1.  Definitions  of  terms  used  ;  why  so  named. 

2.  Show  in  what  respect  interest  differs  from  each  of  the  preceding  applications  of 
percentage. 

3.  Show  relation  of  terms  used  to  the  terms  used  in  Lesson  II. 

4.  Give  method  of  solution  when  the  base,  rate,  and  time  are  given :  (a)  Why  the 
analysis  of  the  process  should  be  taught ;  (5)  show  when  a  second  process  shonld  bo 
iDtroduccd  ;  (c)  show  that  the  different  processes  used  in  computing  interest  result 
from  a  change  in  the  order  of  multiplying  the  fivctors. 

5.  Given,  B  X  R  X  T=  Interest 

(a)  Derive:  (1)  6=^^^  (2)  R  =  g-^  (3)  T  =  p^ 

(h)  Show  that  (1)  A  =  B  (1  +  R  X  T).  (2)  B  =  ^  .  r^T 

(c)  The  value  of  formulas. 

G.  Writing  of  promissory  notes:  (a)  The  essential  facts  to  be  stated  in  every  note; 
(h)  the  form  of  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  notes:  (1)  In  what  they  agree,  (2)  in 
what  they  differ:  (o)  the  form  of  a  note  payable  at  bank  ;  (d)  the  form  of  a  receipt; 

(e)  show  importauce  of  teaching  afb^Of  d. 
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LESSON  V. 

jBoit  to  teach  discount, 

(1)  Commercial  disconnt :  (a)  Give  method  of  solation ;  (h)  analysis  of  process ; 
(e)  relation  of  the  terms  proceeds,  disconnt,  &o.,  to  the  terms  used  in  percentage; 

(d)  compare  commercial  disconnt  with  simple  interest:  (1)  show  similarity,  (2)  show 
difference;  («)  compare  commercial  disconnt  with  snbjects  discussed  in  Lesson  III. 

'2.  Bank  disconnt :  (a)  Definition  of  terms  nsed;  (&)  give  method  of  solution ;  (o) 
give  analysis  of  process ;  (d)  relation  of  terms  nsed  to  the  terms  used  in  Lesson  II ; 

(e)  show  when  the  face  of  the  note  is  base,  when  the  proceeds  is  the  difference ;  (/) 
relation  of  bank  disconnt  to  simple  interest :  (1)  show  similarity,  (2)  show  difference ; 
(g)  show  how  bank  discount  is  computed  upon  notes  bearing  interest ;  {h)  relation 
of  bank  disconnt  to  commercial  discount:  (1)  show  similarity,  (a)  in  principle,  (b) 
in  application ;  (2)  show  differences,  (a)  in  principle,  (b)  in  application. 

3.  True  disconnt,  or  discount:  (a)  Definition  of  terms  used;  (5)  give  method  ot 
solution ;  (c)  analysis  of  process ;  (d)  relation  of  terms  used  to  the  terms  used  in 
Lesson  11 ;  («)  show  that  the  present  worth  is  the  base,  that  the  face  of  the  note  is 
the  amount;  (/)  relation  of  simple  interest  on  the  present  worth  of  a  note  to  the 
tme  discount  of  the  note;  (g)  compare  discount  and  simple  interest :  (1)  show  simi- 
larity, (a)  in  principle,  (b)  in  application ;  (2)  show  differences,  (a)  in  principle,  (b) 
in  application ;  X^)  compare  disconnt  with  commercial  disconnt:  (U  show  similarity, 
(2)  show  differences;  (i)  compare  disconnt  with  bank  discount:  (1)  show  similarity, 
(a)  in  principle,  (b)  in  application ;  (2)  show  differences,  (a)  in  principle,  (b)  in  ap- 
plication ;  (j)  show  the  relative  importance  of  disconnt,  commercial  disconnt,  and 

bank  discount. 

Drawing. 

I. — What  preparation  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  teaehere, 

1.  If  possible,  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  with  reference  to  teach- 
ing it  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  experience  has  shown  that  a  progressive  teacher,  with 

the  assistance  of  the  best  elementary  works  now  published,  may  succeed  beyond  all 

expectations. 

n.— iJotr  to  arrange  classes. 

1.  In  graded  schools,  all  the  pupils  in  the  same  room  should  be  one  class,  or,  at 
most,  in  two  classes. 

2.  In  ungraded  schools  (where  drawing  has  never  been  taught)  all  may  begin  with 
the  same  exercises,  the  older  pupils  using  pencils  and  paper,  instead  of  slates.  In  a 
short  time  It  may  be  advisable  to  form  two  divisions,  or  at  most  three,  all  drawing  at 
the  same  time. 

3.  If  nothing  better,  as  to  time,  can  be  done,  let  drawing  alternate  with  writing: 
drawing  twiee  a  week  and  writing  three  times  per  week. 

m.— 06;ecto  to  he  aimed  at. 

1.  To  teach  pupils  to  see. 

2.  To  give  skill  of  hand  to  represent  what  they  see. 

3.  To  teach  form :  first,  regular  or  geometrical ;  second,  irregular  or  natural. 

4.  To  teach  the  facts,  not  the  proofs,  of  geometry,  so  far  as  time  permits. 

5.  The  nltimate  end  should  be  to  give  the  pupil  a  new  langnage  the  elements  of 

which  are  lines. 

iy.—2iistdke$  to  he  avoided. 

t.  Avoid  all  temptations  to  make  pretty  pictures. 

2.  Avoid  all  thoughtless  copying  of  any  kind. 

3.  Avoid  harsh  criticism  or  impatience  at  the  mistakes  of  pupils.  Look  for  some- 
thing to  praise  rather  than  for  something  to  condemn. 

4.  If  tlie  benefits  of  drawing  are  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  do  iio\i\M\gi\i«k  ^^^qlt^r^ 
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of  lenona  bj  a  pablic  umoancement  thkt  ifrunaf  i«  to  ba  toa^t.    Call  tlw  WMk 
tUile  trtreitet  nntil  tbe  pupils  are  iat«Te«t«d. 

v.— Hot  U  tlumld  he  tmmfU. 

1.  From  the  blackboard.  Leaootu  on  dLreotion ;  lines  and  the  diTialon  of  tlien; 
forms,  and  all  terms  necesBary  to  be  taoght  and  theit  applieatJon. 

i.  From  copj.  The  eierciae  to  he  dntwn  is  placed  before  tin  pupil  on  tbe  board  « 
on  a  card  or  in  a  book,  and  ho  is  reqaired  to  analy eo  it  and  dtaw  it. 

3.  Prom  memory.  The  pnpil  is  required  to  draw  fiom  menwry  aome  Apuc  learned 
previoosiy. 

4.  From  dictation.  Tbe  popU  draws  line  by  line  what  tbe  teacher  diotatea,  and  thai 
traustates  irorda  into  linm  and  forms. 

5.  From  object«.  The  pupil  gets  ftom  actnal  things  tbe  iduM  tlwt  he  repreaenia  by 
lines  and  forms. 

6.  By  lessons  in  invention  and  design.  Forma  pnvioiisly  learned  are  modified, 
combined,  or  nuuranged  to  express  a  new  or  different  thongbt. 

tlWtlraiitt  driMtief  I««*mm. 

nrau.— Up,  down,  right,  left,  npper  right,  upper  left,  &o. ;  hiaeot,  triaeet,  interaeet, 
At.;  diameter,  diagonal,  aemidjameter,  &e. 

Lint*. — Ti^rticol,  horiisontal,  oblique,  parallel,  perpendicular,  straight,  onrved,  li^l^ 
medium,  heavy,  sketched,  strengthened,  finished. 

Angirt. — Right,  acute,  obtuse. 

Figan*. — Triangles,  signaie,  obtong,  rhombus,  pentagon,  polygon^  Ao. 

Dirtatio*. —  Sketch  a  siinare.  Bisect  its  sides.  Sketch  the  diameters.  Trisect  tbe 
seniidiametcrs.  Through  tbe  inner  point*  of  division  sketch  a  circle.  From  every 
oul«r  point  of  division  sketch  lines  to  the  two  nearest  comers  of  the  square.  Fin- 
ish tbe  lines  of  the  square,  the  circle,  the  ohliqne  lines,  and  the  middle  division  of  tbe 
semidiauiutors. 

Lssso!)  li. 

Dielation. — Sketch  a  square.  Sketch  the  diagonals.  Bisect  the  sides.  Sketch  tbe 
ilianielerD.  Mark  off  on  every  semidiagoual  a  distance  from  the  centre  equal  to  • 
semidiameter.  Through  tbfiso  pi)inle  and  the  ends  of  tbe  diameters  sketch  a  circle. 
Bisect  the  Bcniidinmeters  of  the  circle.  Through  these  points  of  division  sketch  ■ 
circle.     Finish  the  lines  of  the  square,  the  cirales,  and  all  lines  between  tbe  oirclea. 

This  Rgnro  mny  be  drawn  on  the  board,  to  he  analyEed  and  copied,  or  it  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fallowing  dictation : 


Draw  a  vertical  line.     Bisect  it.    At  the  point  of  division  draw  a  boricontml  line 
equal  to  the  vertical,  one-half  on  each  side.    Connect  the  ends  of  these  lines  to  fi>rm 
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a  aqnaie.  Bisect  the  sides  of  the  square.  Draw  the  diameters.  Extend  the  diame- 
ters each  way  until  they  equal  the  diagonals.  Connect  the  ends  of  these  lines  to  form 
another  square.  Draw  lines  from  the  points  where  the  sides  of  the  two  squares  in- 
tersect one  another  to  the  center.  Trisect  these  lines.  Draw  a  circle  through  the 
inner  points  of  division.  Out  line  the  corners  of  the  squares.  Finish  the  lines  of  tlie 
oirole,  the  comers  of  the  squares,  the  outline  of  the  comers,  and  so  much  of  the  lines 
that  were  trisected  as  lie  without  the  circles. 
Any  one  of  the  figures  given  in  previous  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  memory. 

Geography. 

LESSON  I. 

Knowledge  important  to  the  pupil  before  studying  geography  Irom  a  text  book: 

1.  Ideas  of  position :  (a)  Points  of  the  compass ;  (&)  direction  of  objects  from  a  given 
object;  (c)  direction  of  distant  objects  from  each  other. 

2.  Ideas  of  distance:  (a)  Obtained  by  measuring;  (b)  how  to  give  a  child  an  idea 
of  a  mile;  (c)  how  to  teach  pupils  to  determine  distances  by  the  eye  :  (1)  in  inches, 
feet,  yards,  dec. ;  (2)  how  the  difficulty  in  determining,  by  the  eye,  equal  horizontal 
and  vertical  distances  may  be  overcome. 

3.  Forms  of  surface:  (a)  Square,  triangle,  rectangle;  (&)  curved  surfaces,  of  a  syl- 
inder,  globe,  &o. 

4.  Ideas  of  a  map:  (a)  Points  of  compass  upon  the  map;  (b)  how  position  of  ob- 
jects is  represented ;  (o)  how  the  distance  between  objects  is  represented  upon  the 
map ;  (d)  the  first  map  that  should  be  taught. 

5.  Difference  between  teaching  pupils  in  country  and  city  schools  the  above  topics: 
(1)  What  the  country  pupil  will  already  know ;  (2)  what  the  city  pupil. 

LESSON  u. 

1.  The  use  of  the  globe  in  teaching :  (a)  Relation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, including  continents,  seas,  oceans,  &c. ;  (5)  form  and  relative  size  of  continents ; 
(o)  the  definition  of  circle,  equator,  zone,  &c. ;  (d)  how  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
places  are  determined:  (1)  from  what  measured,  (2)  how  measured;  (e)  how  to  deter- 
mine direction  between  places  upon  the  globe ;  what  determines  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south. 

2.  How  to  teach  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places :  (a)  By  fixing  in  the  mind 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  few  places;  (b)  others  to  be  determined  by  knowing 
their  relation  to  the  known  places.  Illustrations:  (a)  New  Orleans  latitude  W^, 
Chicago  latitude  429 ;  what  is  the  latitude  of  Memphis  1(b)  Washington  longitude  77^, 
San  Francisco  longitude  122°;  what  is  the  longitude  of  Central  Kansas? 

3.  Map  drawing:  (a)  Its  importance  in  teaching  geography :  (1)  in  fixing  in  mind 
the  location  of  places;  (2)  in  giving  better  ideas  of  the  maps  in  the  book;  (3)  its  use 
in  teaching  history ;  (h)  how  abused:  (1)  when  used  simply  as  an  exercise  in  draw- 
ing; (2)  when  made  the  chief  end  and  not  the  means  of  teaching  geography. 

LESSON  III. 

Ckmmon  errors  to  he  avoided  in  studying  and  teaching  geography, 

1.  Memorizing  the  text  book  as  a  means  of  learning  the  science. 

2.  Treating  all  the  matter  in  a  text  book  as  of  equal  importance. 

3.  Qiving  too  much  time  to  things  of  little  importance  to  the  pupil,  as  requiring 
them  to  commit  to  memory  the  names  and  location :  (a)  Of  all  the  counties  in  Indi- 
ana; (ft)  of  the  county  seats;  (o)  of  unimportant  towns  in  other  States  or  foreign 
eountries;  {d)  of  unimportant  islands,  capes,  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  dec. 

4.  Failure  to  give  due  attention  to  those  places  and  things  which  are  important : 
(s)  Qreat  oommeroial  or  manufacturing  centres;  (5)  places  of  historical  importance; 
(c)  riven  ralaable  to  commerce;  (d)  mountain  ranges  which  by  their  position  mod.vC'j 
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the  climate  of  oonntriee,  Slc  ;  (e)  relation  of  eontinents,  ooeans,  galfiiy  «id  idandi 
which  produce  ocean  currents. 

5.  Failure  to  recognize  the  science  which  underlies  the  £scts  of  geography:  (a)  By 
teaching  facts  only,  and  these  without  their  relations  to  each  other ;  (6)  by  teaching 
the  facts  of  geography  without  any  definite  end  in  view. 

LB880N  IV. 

Maikemaiioal  geograph}f. 

8how  how  to  teach  the  matter  suggested  below  by  means  of  the  globe  and  such 
simple  apparatus  as  each  teacher  may  procure. 

1.  Relation  of  the  earth  to  other  planets:  (a)  Relative  size;  (d)  relative  distance 
from  the  sun;  (o)  shape  of  orbit:  (1)  the  meaning  of  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit;  (2) 
how  illustrated. 

2.  Position  of  the  earth's  axis  as  related  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit:  (a)  Causes  which 
determine :  (1)  position  of  the  tropics ;  (2)  position  of  the  polar  oiroles ;  (d)  ahow  that 
changes  of  seasons  are  dependent  upon  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

3.  Suppose  the  earth's  axis  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  state: 
(a)  H  >w  this  relation  of  the  earth's  axis  afifects  the  position  of  the  tropics  and  polar 
circles;  (&)  the  character  of  the  climate  in  Indiana;  the  length  of  days:  (a)  in  sum- 
mer, {h)  in  winter. 

4.  Suppose  the  earth's  axis  were  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of 
45^:  (a)  Locate  the  tropics;  (5)  locate  the  polar  circles;  (o)  name  and  give  the 
width  of  the  zones  formed;  (d)  describe  the  character  of  the  climate  in  Indiana;  the 
length  of  days  (a)  in  summer,  (5)  in  winter. 

5.  Suppose  the  earth's  axis  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  it«  orbit,  and  state  (a)  Why 
there  would  be  neither  tropics  nor  polar  circles;  (5)  on  what  parts  of  the  earth  the 
sun's  rayf),  at  some  time  during  the  year,  would  be  vertical;  (c)  the  character  of  the 
climate  in  Indiana. 

6.  Show  how  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  involved  in  1  to  5,  inclu- 
sive, would  assist  the  teacher  in  teaching  geography  (a)  in  primary  grades;  (ft)  in 
intermediate  grades ;  (o)  in  advanced  grades. 

LESSON  V. 

1.  How  to  teach  relief:  (a)  Of  continents:  (1)  plains,  low,  high;  (2)  plateaus; 
(3)  a  monntain,  a  range,  a  system;  (&)  of  ocean  beds:  (1)  low  plains  (in  deepest 
parts);  (2)  high  plains  or  plateaus  (in  shallow  places) ;  (3)  islands,  the  tops  of  mount- 
ains or  very  high  plateaus  in  the  ocean  bed;  (c)  contrast  the  form  of  ocean  beds 
with  the  surface  of  continents :  (1)  distance  from  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  on 
the  continent  to  the  lowest  ocean  bed ;  (2)  form  of  surface,  supposing  the  water  all 
removed. 

2.  How  to  teach  drainage:  (a)  State  what  determines  the  position  of  oceans  and 
seas;  (&)  state  what  determines  the  direction  of  rivers  and  river  systems;  (o)  relation 
between  the  drainage  of  a  country  and  its  relief;  (d)  how  river  systems  as  repre- 
sented upon  maps  indicate  the  general  relief  of  a  country;  {e)  how  mountain  ranges, 
systems,  and  plateaus,  as  represented  upon  maps,  indicate  (1)  general  direction  of 
the  drainage,  (2)  the  position  and  direction  of  rivers  and  river  systems. 

Pedagogics. 

LESSON  I. 

The  ieadier'9  pr^ffaration. 

The  teacher's  preparation  for  giving  a  lesson  or  conducting  a  recitation  inchides — 
1.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter:  (a)  His  knowledge  ahoold  b« 
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aoearate,  clear,  and  oomprehensive ;  (h)  it  shonld  be  fresh,  the  result  of  recent  stady ; 
daily  study  necessary ;  (o)  it  shonld  be  systematic,  logically  arranged  and  clear  in 
mind. 

2.  A  fiimiliar  acquaintance  with  the  text  book  studied  by  the  pupils :  (a)  The 
teacher  shonld  know  the  author's  treatment  of  each  subject ;  {&)  the  use  of  a  text 
book  in  conducting  a  recitation:  when  such  use  is  admissible;  when  not  admissible* 
(e)  the  use  of  printed  questions  in  text  books:  (1)  not  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in 
the  recitation,  but  to  be  studied  as  models;  (2)  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  in  study; 
howl 

3.  A  definite  method  of  giving  the  lesson  or  conducting  the  recitation:  (a)  The 
better  the  method  the  better  the  result ;  (&)  what  a  good  method  includes. 

4.  The  proper  assignment  of  the  work  or  study  of  the  pupU.  Three  things  to  be 
considered:  (a)  The  capacity  and  advancement  of  the  pupils;  (b)  the  time  available 
for  work  or  study ;  (o)  the  nature  of  the  task  or  lesson :  (I)  too  much  writing  should 
not  be  required  of  little  children  — a  serious  error  in  many  schools;  (2)  the  task  or 
lesson  shonld  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  short. 

5.  Advantages  of  a  faithful  daily  preparation  for  teaching :  (a)  It  lessens  the  bur< 
den  of  government ;  (h)  it  reduces  the  fret  and  worry  of  teaching ;  (o)  it  keeps  the 
mind  fresh  and  vigorous ;  (d)  it  begets  enthusiasm ;  (e)  it  promotes  health. 

LESSON  n. 

Methods  of  instruoUon. 

1.  The  ends  or  objects  of  the  class  exercises  in  our  schools:  (1)  To  impart  knowl- 
edge, directly  or  indirectly;  to  instruct ;  (2)  to  impart  skill  of  mind  or  bodily  organs ; 
to  drill ;  (3)  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  skill ;  to  test. 

2.  Class  exercises  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  When  the  chief  end  or  object  of  an  exercise 
is  to  impart  knowledge  or  skill,  or  both,  the  exercise  properly  called  a  lesson; 
(2)  when  the  chief  end  or  object  is  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  or  skill,  or  both, 
the  exercise  properly  called  a  recitation :  (a)  these  terms  variously  used  by  teachers, 
the  term  recitation  being  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  class  exercises;  (h)  the  term 
lesson  often  applied  to  exercises  in  reading,  language,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music, 
Slc,,  when  the  chief  object  is  instruction  and  drill;  (o)  most  of  the  exercises  in  pri- 
mary classes  are  lessons ;  in  advanced  classes,  more  of  the  exercises  are  recitations. 

3.  The  lesson  and  the  recitation  compared:  (I)  The  objects  of  the  recitation  in  the 
order  of  importance  are:  (a)  To  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  skill,  the  test  to  be 
searching  and  thorough,  a  test  of  knowledge  and  not  of  verbal  memory  merely;  (&)  to 
drill ;  (o)  to  instruct,  instruction  being  incidental ;  (2)  the  objects  of  the  lesson  in 
the  order  of  importance:  (a)  to  instruct;  (5)  to  drill;  (o)  to  test,  testing  being  inci- 
dental. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  lesson  to  the  recitation:  (1)  The  oral  lesson  preparatory  to 
the  pupil's  study  and  to  the  recitation  proper.  Instruction  before  study :  (a)  In  pri- 
mary classes  every  subject  to  be  first  developed  orally;  (&)  in  more  advanced  classes 
less  preparatory  instruction  required ;  pupils  to  be  trained  to  obtain  knowledge  from 
books ;  (c)  the  lesson  and  the  recitation  in  advanced  classes  may  often  be  combined, 
one  being  made  subordinate  to  the  other. 

5.  Two  methods  of  oral  instruction:  (1)  The  indirect,  or  Socratic,  method, by 
questions,  occasioning  and  directing  observation  and  thought ;  (2)  the  direct  method, 
the  communication  of  knowledge  by  words,  illustrations,  &c. :  (a)  When  the  indirect 
method  cannot  be  used;  in  teaching  history,  for  example,  (b)  In  higher  schools  direct 
instruction  often  takes  the  form  of  lectures. 

LESSON  in. 

Methods  of  conducting  recitations, 

I.  The  two  methods  of  conducting  recitations  are  (I)  The  catechetic  method;  (2) 
the  topic  method. 
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1.  The  merits  or  advantages  of  the  catechetio  or  qnestion  method 
thoroughness  as  a  test :  (1)  questions  should  he  clear,  concise,  definite 

.or  suggesting  questions  should  ho  avoided ;  also,  questions  admitting  " 
as  answers;  (b)  it  permits  a  logical  unfolding  of  the  snhject ;  (o)  itp 
parting  of  incidental  instruction. 

2.  The  disadvantages  of  the  method:  (a)  It  is  not  a  good  drill  in  tl 
thought  consecutively;  (&)  it  does  not  necessitate  the  logical  aualy 
and  the  systomatic  arrangement  of  its  parts  hy  the  pupil. 

II.  The  merits  or  advantages  of  the  topic  method  are:  (a)  It  cnlti 
the  pupil  required  to  tell  what  he  knows  in  consecutive  sentences ; 
logical  analysis  of  the  subject  and  the  systematic  arrangements  of  ii 
ciples  hy  the  pupil  in  study ;  (c)  an  excellent  preparation  for  writiit 

1.  The  method  superficial  as  a  test  when  not   directed  hy  a  - 
thorough  teacher;  more  talking  too  often  accepted  for  reciting. 

III.  The  union  of  the  two  methods : 

1.  The  lessons  prepared  and  recited,  in  the  main,  on  the  topic  ]»! 

2.  Imperfect  statements  or  other  evidence  of  imperfect  kuoM 
searching  questions. 

LESSON  IV. 

Methods  of  calling  on  pupils, 

1.  The  three  conmion  methods  of  calling  on  pupils  to  recite,  chI' 
tive  method;  (2)  the  promiscuous  method;  (3)  the  simultaneous 

2.  The  advantages  of  the  consecutive  or  **  tuni"  method  ait 
time  lost  in  designating  the  pupil  to  recite ;  (2)  it  is  easy  for  th* 
all  of  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  recite. 

3.  The  diHad vantages  of  the  method:  (1)  It  fails  to necessit : 
attention^  (2)  it  often  permits  a  partial  preparation  of  the  )- 
may  be  avoide<l) ;  (3)  it  prevents  the  most  thorough  testing  of 
distributed  in  the  most  effective  manner). 

4.  The  advantages  of  the  promiscuous  method  ure:  (1)  It 
attenti(m  of  the  entire  class  (this  secured  by  announcing  c 
designating  the  ]>upil  to  recite);  (2)  it  necessitates  the  prep  n  i 
by  each  pupil;  (3)  it  permits  the  most  effective  distributi- 
result  of  the  foregoing,  the   recitation  is  made  a  thorou«;'' 
gymnastic. 

5.  The  disadvantages  of  tho  method  are:  (1)  It  is  lejjs  r;i 
(2)  it  is  not  as  easy  for  the  teacher  ;  (3)  the  pupils  have  ui 
reciting,  )>upil8  often  omitted  (how  this  may  be  avoided :  i 
permitu  an  improi)er  diatributiim  of  the  tosts. 

6.  How  the  consecutive  and  promiscuous  methods  nui.^ 
(a)  The  ])upils  recite  by  turn  except  when  the  teacher  de>; 
exceptions  frequent;  (6)  illustrate  by  an  exercise  in  spell 

7.  The  use  of  the  promiscuous  or  concert  method :  ( 1 ) 
when  it  may  be  used. 

LESSON  Y. 

Beviewi  and  fxaminations, 

1.  The  objects  of  reviews:  (a)  To  test  the  results  of  i>i 

(6)  to  fix  in  the  mind  important  facts  and  principles  pas  N  ■:  ..:iai 

2.  Two  kinds  of  reviews :  (a)  Periodical,  as  daily,  wi» 

(6)  topical,  a  review  of  a  given  sabjeot  or  of  a  sectioi-  >.   -.-et*, 

completed. 

3.  Methods  of  reviews:  (a)  By  oral  questions  in  i^v 
questions,  to  be  answered  in  writing ;  (o)  by  topics,  as^: 

3^ 
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also  in  the  recitation ;  (d)  by  ontliues,  presenting  an  analysis  of  the  subject ;  (e)  re- 
views are  examinations,  but  are  less  formal  than  the  examination  proper. 

1.  The  objects  of  school  examinations:  (a)  To  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  and 
skill  and  compare  the  result  with  some  standard:  (1)  To  afford  a  basis  for  the  classi- 
fication and  promotion  of  pupils;  (2)  to  give  the  pupil  a  correct  idea  of  his  attain- 
-raeuts ;  to  indicate  what  he  knows  and  what  he  ought  to  know  ;  (3)  to  afford  the 
teacher  a  tangible  means  of  measuring  his  own  success  (&)  To  furnish  an  incentive 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  do  faithful  work:  (1)  Abused  when  pupils  are  stimu- 
lated to  study  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiuiug  a  high  result ;  (2)  abused  when  results 
are  used  to  compare  pupils  with  each  other;  (3)  abused  when  results  are  used  to  com- 
pare schools  and  teachers ;  (4)  abused  when  classes  are  specially  prepared  to  pass 
the  tests  to  be  used ;  (5)  a  poor  incentive  when  the  vigorous  crammer  stands  higher 
than  the  faithful  student. 

2.  The  character  of  examination  tests :  (a)  They  should  not  be  narrow  and  tech- 
nical; should  not  emphasize  ''all  the  lumber  of  the  text  books:"  (1)  Such  tests  nar- 
row and  groove  both  instruction  and  study ;  (2)  a  class  average  of  90  to  100  per  cent, 
in  an  examination  indicates  narrow  tests  or  special  drilling  on  the  knowledge  tested. 
(&)  They  should  test  the  pupiFs  knowledge  of  the  Buhjeata  taughl^  of  important  facts 
and  principles :  (1)  They  should  test  understanding  more;  memory;  training  before 
cramming;  (2)  they  should  not  be  confined  to  the  known  instruction  of  the  teacher. 

3.  They  should  be  held  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  tbe  pupil's  standing  de- 
pend not  on  one  but  on  several  examinations :  (a)  Examinations  held  monthly,  twice 
a  term,  or  once  a  term:  advantages  ;  disadvantages;  (&)  the  topical  method  best  for 
country  schools:  (1)  Readers  and  spellers  to  be  divided  into  sections  say  of  ten  to 
twenty  lessons  each,  and  a  certain  per  cent,  on  each  section  required  of  the  class  as 
a  condition  of  passing  to  the  succeeding  section ;  (2)  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
&c.,  naturally  divided  into  subjects;  a  mastery  of  each  required,  with  the  reaching 
of  a  certain  examination  standard  as  a  condition  of  passing  to  the  succeeding  subject. 

4.  Methods  of  examinations:  (a)  Oral:  advantages  and  defects;  (&)  written:  ad- 
vantages and  abuses. 

United  States  History. 

LESSON  I. 

Ends  or  objects  in  view. 

1.  Knowledge:  (a)  Value  as  exercise  of  mental  powers;  (5)  source  from  which  to 
draw  in  emergency ;  (c)  discretion  as  to  what  is  important ;  (d)  how  imparted. 

2.  Use  to  which  the  knowledge  is  to  be  put :  (a)  Made  real  by  association  with 
places;  (5)  gradual  development  of  causes  into  results;  (c)  a  judgment  as  to  the 
tendency  of  (1)  acts,  (2)  influenc<)s,  (3)  men's  characters. 

3.  Moral  instruction:  (a)  Use  of  noble  deeds  and  characters ;  (6)  effects  of  treach- 
ery and  crime  upon  character ;  (o)  cost  of  peace  and  liberties  of  to-day. 

4.  Useful  citizenship:  (a)  Elements:  (I)  education,  (2)  religion,  (3)  patriotism, 
(4)  knowledge  of  rights,  duties,  &c.;  (6)  Purposes:  (1)  peace,  (2)  order,  (3)  honest 
administration  of  public  affairs,  (4)  good  government. 

LESSON  II. 

^  Methods  and  aids, 

1.  Maps  and  charts :  (a)  Selected ;  (b)  original ;  (o)  how  prepared  and  how  nsed. 

2.  Reference  books:  (a)  What  can  be  most  readily  obtained;  (b)  when  and  how 
nsed  (by  teacher,  by  pupil). 

3.  Reviews :  (a)  How  planned ;  (5)  how  conducted ;  (o)  objects  in  view ;  (d)  how 
to  give  popils  a  hearty  interest  in  them. 
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3.  School- bonse  architecture. — The  lack  of  information  on  the  sobjeet;  how  i]ifen»{ 
tion  may  be  obtained ;  good  baildings  the  cheapest ;  the  daties  of  tlie  mMBIt 
officers  charged  with  thia  trust;  legislation  in  regard  to;  need  •£;  whalMff« 
be  done  in  the  way  of  adornment  of  school  boildinga  and  groiinda. 

SecoiId  Day. 

Tuesday f  9  a.m.io  12  noon. 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music;  roll  call M 

2.  The  alphabet,  or  teaching  beginners  to  read. — The  "eentence''  method,  the 

^'word'^  method,  and  the  *'A  B  C  '^  method  ;  illuBtration  of  each H 

Discussion * II 

3.  General  history .-«^It8  importance  as  a  common  school  study;  illastrmtions from 

the  history  of  France  and  England ;  recitation 31 

Discussion II 

4.  Query  box.— Calisthenics II 

5.  Writing. — When  should  the  child  begin  to  write  f    Should  it  first  leani  seript 

or  print f    Should  it  use  slate,  pa|)er,  or  blackboard!    lUustratioos  by 

class • 

Discussion II 

6.  Tardiness,  evils  and  remedies. — Value  of  prizes,  cards  of  merit,  mod  reports  as 

remedies.    Should  there  be  a  uniform  rnle  in  each  district  and  oonoty  of 

marking  tardy  t fi 

Discussion II 

RecesB  till  2  p,  m. — Afternoon^  2  to  5  ji.  m. 

1.  Arithmetic. — Addition  and  subtraction ;  how  to  teach  them  to  beginners ;  add- 
ing by  tens 30 

Discussion .^ 10 

*2.  Physiology. — Digestion  of  food  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  necessity  of  a 

corroct  knowledge  of  these  subjects  ;  illustrations 30 

Discussion 10 

.*).  Language  lessons.— The  first  steps  in  teaching  pupils  a  correct  use  of  the 

mother  tongue  ;  writing  and  defining  words ;  sentence  building 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Query  Ik)x. — Calisthenics 10 

0.  Si>eHing— How  should  it  be  taught?  Oral  and  written  methods  compared 30 

Class  drill 10 

ReccBS  till  7,20  p,fn. — Night  session, 

1.  National  aid. — Necessity  for;  how  it  should  be  di*^tribnted;  dangers  from  illit- 

eracy. 

2.  What  are  the  relations  of  parent,  teacher,  and  pupil  in  school  government  f 

The  teacher's  inlluence,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  morals  of 

the  pupil. 

Third  Day. 

WednMday,  9  a,  m,  to  12  noon, 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional;  ninsic ;  roll  call 20 

2.  Reading. — How  to  secnre  the  natnral  tone  and  expression  in  reading  £  read  as 

you  talk ;  illustration  by  members  of  the  institute 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Arithmetic. — How  to  t«ach  beginners  multiplication  and  division ;  illnstntion.  30 
Discnssion 10 
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Minutes. 

Query  box. — Calisthenics 10 

Geography. — Latitade  and  longitnde ;  how  to  teach ;  illustrations  on  the  globe 

I       or  blackboard ^ 30 

I'    Discossion 10 

PBL  Non-attendance  at  school.— Canses  of  and  remedies  for;  shonld  the  teacher's 
^  salary,  or  his  position  either,  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance?      30 


\ 


Beceaa  till  2  p.  m,—Aftemoonf  2to5p,m, 


9L  History. — Methods  of  teaching ;  periods,  topics,  biographies 30 

Discussion 10 

%  Language  lessons.^  How  to  teach  the  several  kinds  of  sentences ;  composition .  30 

Discussion 10 

ft.  Qnery  box, — Calisthenics 10 

4.  Physiology. — Respiratory  organs;   the  necessity  for  pure  air;   amount  con- 

sumed by  each  individual ;  results  produced  by  breathing  impure  air 30 

Discussion 10 

fie  Writing. — Position,  movements,  and  pen  holding ;  time  to  be  devoted  to  writ- 
ing by  every  pupil  each  day 20 

0.  Spelling. — How  to  teach  written  spelling;  class  drill 30 

Recess  till  7,20 p,  m. — Night  session, 

1.  Should  there  be  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  provision  for  graduation  in  the 

common  schools  of  the  State  f    If  so,  how  may  the  system  be  best  intro- 
duced? 

2.  Schoolroom  hygiene. —  Improper  heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  seating,  and 

oleaning  school  buildings ;  how  each  affects  the  health  of  the  children  and 

teacher;  remedies. 

Fourth  Day. 

Thursday f  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon, 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music ;  roll  call 20 

5.  Geography. — Zones,  boundary  and  climate  of  each  ;  effect  of  winds,  ocean  cur- 

rents, and  mountains  on  climate 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Mental  arithmetic. — Methods  of  teaching  it ;  illustrations 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Query  box. — Calisthenics 10 

(.  English  grammar. — At  what  age  should  the  pupil  take  it  up  f   Parts  of  speech ; 

how  to  distinguish ;  how  to  teach 30 

Discussion 10 

6.  Letter  writing. — The  superscription,  heading,  introduction,  and  conclusion  of 

letters;  illustrations 30 

Discussion 10 

Recess  till  2  p,  m. — Afternoon j  2  tobp.  m, 

1.  Reading. — How  to  get  the  sense ;  how  to  teach  advanced  pupils ;  specimen  read- 

ing by  members  of  the  institute 30 

Discussion 10 

2.  History.—  How  to  teach  current  history ;  necessity  of  a  know]e<lgc  of  current 

events  and  public  affairs  in  the  world ."0 

Discussion ^ 10 

|.  Query  box.— Calisthenics 10 
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4.  Mineralogy. — The  importance  and  valne  of  a  knowled|{e  of  this  snldeot  to  tke 

people  of  the  State.    Why  ia  it  neglected  in  the  public  schoolaf  ..••• 2 

DiacQssion 1 

5.  Map  drawing. — Methods  of  teaching  it ;  iUnstrationB S 

Discussion .' 1 

6.  Supplementary  reading. — What  do  the  pnpils  read  while  oat  of  school  f    How 

shall  soitable  reading  matter  be  supplied  f ^ 8 

Beee8$  UU  7.30  p.  m.—Ai^JU  $e$9ia». 

1.  Should  there  be  a  uniform  system  of  teachers'  examinations  throaghont  the 

State  f    If  so,  how  may  it  be  best  attained ;  who  shall  prepare  the  questions  f 

2.  The  free  text  book  question.    Would  it  be  a  saving  of  money  for  each  board  of 

education  to  buy  a  sufficient  supply  of  text  books  for  the  schools  of  the  dia- 

triotsf    What  is  the  experience  of  other  States!    Is  the  proposition  prao- 

ticablef 

Fifth  Day. 

Friday,  9  a.  m.  Ml  12  noon. 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music;  roll  call S 

2.  Geography  of  West  Virginia. — Extent,  position,  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers, 

soil,  climate,  natural  resources,  population,  cities,  wealth,  and  schools S 

Discussion ] 

3.  Can  the  natural  sciences  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  without  prejudice  to 

the  regular  studies  f    If  so,  why  is  it  not  done  f    Are  the  teachers  or  patrons 

to  blame  f S 

Discussion 1 

4.  Querybox. — Calisthenics .-. 1 

5.  Spelling. — Rules  of ;  how  to  teach.    Slate  exercise S 

Discussion 1 

6.  School  law  of  the  State. —  Explanationsc 2 

Discussion 1 

Eeces8  till  2  p,  m. — Afternoon  session,  2tobp.  m. 

1.  Arithmetic. —  How  to  teach  beginners  to  calculate  interest;  the  value  of  such 

knowledge;  percentage 3 

Discussion 1 

2.  Music  in  scbool ;  its  importance ;  is  it  taught  and  practised  in  the  schools  f 

May  not  every  public  school  open  and  close  with  music 2 

Discussion 1 

3.  Query  box. —  Calisthenics 1 

4.  English  grammar. — How  to  teach  correct  composition ;  false  syntax ;  its  uses 

and  abuses 2 

Discussion 1 

5.  Writing. —  Formation,  analysis,  uniformity,  space,  and  slant  of  the  letters S 

Discussion 1 

6.  Newspapers. —  Their  influence  in  education;  how  they  may  be  used  in  the 

schools ;  their  value 2 

Discussion 1 

Recess  till  7.30  p.  m. — Night  session, 

1.  Literary  training  in  the  public  schools. —  How  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  writ- 

ings and  lives  of  the  good  and  great  men  of  our  own  couutry ;  Dr.  John  B. 
Peasleo's  plan  in  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  schools;  its  success;  its  adaptation 
to  schools  of  all  grades  everywhere. 

2.  Teacher  training. —  Has  the  State  i)rovided  sufficiently  for  the  training  of  the 

teachers  f    Additions  and  improvements  that  should  be  made. 
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Sixth  Day. 
Saturday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon, 

liinates. 

1.  Openiug  ezeroisesy  devotional ;  mnsic;  roll  call « 20 

8.  Grammar. —  Analysis  of  sentences;  relations  of  analysis  to  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  nse  of  language ;  how  to  teach  analysis 30. 

Discussion 10 

3.  Organizing  a  school  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. —  Methods;  order  of  exercises; 

what  to  do  first,  second,  third,  &c 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Query  box. — Calisthenics 10 

5.  Becreation  and  exercise  for  pupils. —  How  to  control  the  sports  of  pupils ;  dan- 

gers of  the  playgronnd 30 

Discussion ^ 10 

6.  Teachers  of  public  schools. — Their  grave  and  significant  responsibilities ;  how 

the  salaries  now  paid  them  compare  witli  the  work  to  do ;  does  the  salary 

compare  with  the  work  now  being  done?    The  outlook  of  the  profession..     30 

Closing  addresses. 

Qkkeral  Regulations. 

1.  The  institutes  shall  be  opened  and  closed  promptly  at  the  time  prescribed  in  the 
printed  program,  the  roll  called  at  each  session,  and  absences  noted.    Instead  of 
calling  the  roll,  each  member  of  the  institute  should  be  given  a  number  as  soon  as 
enrolled.    One  of  the  secretaries  should  take  a  convenient  position  at  the  door  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  so  as  to  see  those  who  come  and  go.    As  each  member  of  the  insti- 
tute enters  the  door,  he  or  she  should  announce  his  or  hor  number;  the  secretary  then 
notes  the  fact  on  his  roll.    This  method  saves  much  valuable  time.    When  any  mem- 
ber leaves  the  institute  while  it  is  in  session,  the  time  of  his  going  and  returning 
should  be  noted,  and  the  time,  if  material,  deducted  from  his  attendance,  six  hours 
being  counted  as  a  day.    Complaint  was  made  to  me  last  year  that  some  teachers 
would  come  in,  answer  to  their  names,  and  then  retire  until  the  afternoon  roll  call, 
when  they  would  repeat  the  operation,  and  claim  attendance  for  the  (Viy,  when  in 
&ct  there  was  no  attendance.    Such  conduct,  of  course,  is  not  gonoral,  but  very  lim- 
ited.   It  is  only  necessary  to  say  to  those  conducting  the  institutes  that  their  duty 
in  the  matter  is  the  same  as  with  pupils  at  school.    Though  yon  may  not  have  the 
power  to  punish  for  truancy,  yon  have  the  power  to  refuse  to  give  a  certificate  of 
attendance  to  such  an  one. 

2.  The  conductor  and  county  superintendent  shall  make  out  two  copies  of  the  voll 
uid  report  of  the  institute  on  the  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose,  one  of  which  shall 
^  sent  to  the  State  superintendent  and  the  other  preserved  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. On  the  receipt  of  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  report  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent, the  compensation  allowed  the  conductor  by  law  will  bo  paid  him.  If  more 
than  one  sheet  is  required  for  the  report,  make  the  certificate  on  the  last.  The  sec- 
'^^es  should  be  directed,  in  keeping  the  roll,  to*have  two  sheets,  one  for  ladies  and 
^ne  for  gentlemen,  giving  to  each  a  number ;  in  this  way  the  names  can  be  entered  in 
border  the  teachers  enroll,  and  save  confusion  in  numbering. 

^  The  instructor,  aided  by  the  county  superintendent,  shall  have  supreme  control 
^  ^6  institute  and  shall  conduct  its  exercises  as  in  a  well  ordered  school.  There 
"^Id  be  elected  or  appointed  at  least  two  persons  to  act  as  secretaries,  one  to  keep 
iteiQi  of  interest  for  publication  and  the  other  to  keep  the  roll  and  note  the  time  of 
^^  members.    The  secretaries  could  relievo  each  other. 

^*  The  program  of  exercises  for  the  day  and  night  sessions  are  not  to  be  consid- 
f*^  as  **iran  h>und**  and  under  no  circumstances  to  be  varied  from,  but  rather  as  an 

I'^^elligent  guide  to  the  course  of  inKtrnction  to  bo  followed.     If  the  instrwelox  Vvw^'^ 
^*  itoy  particular  subject  in  a  given  institute  requires  special  alteviWow,  ts\oi^  VXvasi 
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is  given  it  in  the  prognun,  he  may  drop  some  other  ezeieiw  to  giTO  him  moretimete 
it.    But,  onlees  for  good  eaoee,  the  prognun  most  be  eonfbnned  to^ 

5.  The  exeroisee  in  the  natoral  scienoee  are  onteide  the  ntaal  conrae  in  the  commoo 
schools,  bnt  the  neceesity  for  the  introduction  of  ench  exeroiaes  is  eoneeded  hy  moit 
]>er8on8  conyersant  with  the  condition  and  needs  of  onr  schools.  This  method  is  adopted 
t  o  gi  ve  the  sobject  public  attention  preparatory  to  its  adoption.  I  hope  the  instmcton 
and  county  superintendents  will  take  specisl  pains  to  introdnee  this  matter  to  the  fs- 
yorable  notice  of  the  teachers  and  people.  We  undoubtedly  give  too  mneh  tine  to 
arithmetic  and  grammar  in  their  purely  technical  sense.  It  is  of  veiy  little  ooBsequesee 
to  the  future  farmer,  merchant,  mechanic,  or  housewife  whether  th^  nnderstaad  "  east- 
ing out  the  nines"  and  " elevens,"  "cancellation,"  the  intrieaeies of  eompoand  snd 
complex  fractions,  '^greatest  common  divisor,"  and  "least  rommon  multiple,"  "eir- 
culatiug  decimals,"  <&c.,  or  how  to  dispose  of  some  "idiomatic  knot"  by  the  tech- 
nical rules  of  grammar;  but  it  is  very  essential  indeed  that  all  of  these  should  nndei^ 
stand  something  of  the  physiology  of  their  own  bodies,  the  laws  of  healthy  somethiog 
of  the  chemistry  of  food,  air,  water,  and  the  soil ;  something,  too,  of  the  minersli 
that  we  see  being  developed  all  around  us.  Those  and  similar  sabjeeta  may  be  taught 
every  day  by  any  teacher  of  ordinary  attainments;  yet  It  is  not  done  except  in  a  very 
few  of  our  schools.  Nothing  so  interests  the  child  as  nature,  nothing  is  so  irksome 
to  it  as  the  dry  rules  and  definitions  which  it  is  compelled  to  conmiit  and  yet  sees  no 
n'UMu  or  application  for.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  not  ftToring  kmriwork 
at  school ;  on  the  contrary,  I  urge  w^trt  and  Mter  work.  The  teacheia  are  not  alto- 
gether to  blame,  nor  do  I  find  fault  with  a  great  deal  of  their  woik,  for  it  ia  but  Jnit 
to  say  that,  taken  altogether,  onr  teachers  have  done  noble  work.  Bat  beeanse  noble 
work  has  been  done  is  no  reason  why  nobler  work  should  not  be  done. 

t>.  The  county  superintendent  should  secure  a  good  room  for  the  iseetings  of  the 
iustitute.  It  should  be  large,  convenient,  well  lighted,  and  well  seated.  A  black- 
board,  chalk,  erasers,  a  globe,  and  such  other  apparatus  as  may  be  needed  shoold  be 
procured.  Lamps  should  be  secured  for  the  night  sessionsb  A  chaich,  or  the  lecture 
room  of  a  church,  is  probably  the  best  style  of  a  room.  It  will  seat  SMre  people  and 
is  ^eue Hilly  more  convenient  than  a  school-house. .  Besidea.  charchca  generally  have 
Iam(>s  in  them.  It*  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  building,  one  can  nearly  always  be 
obtaineil.  The  meetingr)  s^hould  be  held  in  the  same  building  the  entire  week  if  at 
all  convenient.  SecariDj*  boanliujic  at  reasonable  rates  tor  so  large  a  number  issome- 
tiutes  a  very  iuiportant  matter.  The  county  superintend«nt  should  interest  himself 
in  this  matter  beforehand,  so  the  teachers  may  have  comfortable  places  at  reasonable 
ratt^s  within  eai<y  access  of  the  place  of  meeting.  The  Cim«  and  place  of  meeting 
should  W  e\teu.-*ively  advertised,  with  a  conlial  invitation  to  school  officers  and  the 
citi/en.s  ^lenorally  to  attend  both  day  and  ni^ht  rsessioas. 

7.  TIk'  "query  box"  is  meant  for  mental  relaxation  and  "calisthenics**  tor  phyt- 
ioal  n^laxacion,  but  each  is  strictly  part  «if  the  institute  pD>gnuu.  Xo  better  les- 
4<m  may  W  •ri^t^u  iu  the  program  than  intelligent  attention  tbra  few  minutes  twice 
a  liay.  with  music,  or  count  in  jj:,  to  a  drill  o(  all  the  uiember»  of  the  inaticnte  in  some 
call  sthenic  exerci.se. 

S.  Tht.'  county  superiut«:ndeut  4hall  deli vtfr  to  i'ai.'hmembfr  desiring  it  acert ideate  of 
attendance  on  the  in.stitute.  as  required  by  law.  Thif  certilicate  of  atCendan«*e  fur- 
nished this  year  has  attached  to  it  an  enrolment  canl  which  the  person  wij«hing  to 
bectwiie  a  menil>er  of  the  institute  is  reiimred  to  make  ouf  auil  h^uid  to  the  secretary. 
or  some  one  for  him.  The  canls  will  be  ilisrributiMi  the  rirnc  liay  and  afterwanl  to 
rh«»se  who  mav  wish  t»)  enroll.  The  card  shoalil  V  handed  'he  secretary  the  day 
von  enp)II.  When  the  certificate  is  deliverwi.  the  en  mime ur  -'anl  :s  aI»o  rvturneii 
with  :♦■.  the  secretary  in  the  meantime  having  secured  the  infonnaiiou  reifuireii  for 
tbe  report. 

'J.  The  exercises  of  the  institute  shall  1)«  striirtly  iliiLicric  :ind  conilucted  ^to  asi  to 
ct)iubine  instruction  with  «irill  and  to  impart  a  fuller  knowl«f4i:j[e  of  t  he  <Mibjecr9tanght 

■too 
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In  ntir  common  aohoola,  with  practice  in  tb»  best  methods  of  teaching  them. '  Messrs. 
Von  Antwerp,  Bragg  Sl  Co.,  school  book  publishers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  kindly 
furnished  me  small  blank  books  for  the  teachers  to  make  notes  of  the  subjects  dis* 
cooood  in  the  institute.  I  hope  the  teachers  will  use  these  note  books  to  make  full 
and  ample  notes  of  methods,  <&c. 

10.  Curious  and  profitless  questions  should  be  strictly  excluded  from  the  time  of 
the  institute,  as  also  subjects  that  are  beyond  the  duties  of  the  primary  school 
teftcber. 

11.  The  conductor  and  county  superintendent  should  use  nil  proper  means  to  se- 
cure public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  institute,  both  for  the  day  and  night  exercises. 
The  best  local  talent  should  be  secured  to  debate  the  questions  proposed  or  those 
selected  fur  discussion.  These  questions  and  similar  ones  are  of  importance  to  the 
healthful  progress  of  our  public  schools.  Some  of  the  questions  are  new,  some  are 
old,  but  all  have  in  them  sufficient  merit  to  command  attention.  The  question  of 
national  aid,  uniformity  of  examinations,  uniform  course  of  study,  school-house  archi- 
tecture, educational  Journals,  school  room  hygiene,  free  text  books,  literary  training, 
teacher  training,  <&c.,  are  all  questions  of  present  importance,  some  of  them  freighted 
with  telling  results  to  all  our  people,  if  properly  turned  to  account.  Teachers  must 
make  the  advance  steps.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  until  on-coming  public  opinion  routs 
na  firom  our  positions  and  derides  us  for  our  fogyisni.  The  true  place  of  the  teacher 
is  leader,  not  follower ;  sower,  not  reaper. 

12.  The  institutes  last  year  were  fairly  successful,  some  of  them  eminently  so,  but 
they  must  each  be  better  this  year.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 
The  program  as  a  whole  is  an  index  of  subjects  that  are  of  great  interest  to  teachers. 
All  the  interesting  questions  are  not  presented,  but  many  that  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  teacher  that  wishes  true  success  must  master  matter,  mind,  and  method. 
In  proportion  as  he  is  master  in  these  realms  may  he  expect  success.  I  again  urge 
eonductors,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  friends  of  education  to  make  the  institutes 
this  year  the  very  best  yet  held  in  the  State.  On  your  conduct  in  all  these  matters 
largely  depends  the  public  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  services. 

Institute  Program  fob  1883. 

First  Day. 

Monday  afternoon^  2  to  5  p.  m. 

MinntM. 

1.  Opening  exeroisea,  devotional ;  music 15 

9.  (^lening  address  by  the  instructor,  indicating  the  course  he  intends  to  pursue 

and  the  part  he  desires  the  teachers  to  take  in  the  institute 30 

3.  Appointment  of  secretaries  and  enrolment 15 

4.  Mental  arithmetic. — How  to  teach  beginners  to  count  and  add  and  subtract  by 

the  use  of  objects ;  illustrated  by  using  a  numeral  frame 30 

5.  First  day  of  school. — How  shall  the  teacher  ascertain  the  grade  of  each  pupil 

in  the  several  branches?    The  help  to  this  end  secured  by  school  blank  No. 
S5  (now  incorporated  in  the  permanent  register) ;  importance  of  carefully 

filling  this  blank 30 

Discussion 15 

6.  Calisthenics  in  public  schools. — Importance  of  healthful  exercise  of  body  and 

and  limbs  to  promote  strength  and  graceful  movement 20 

Discussion 10 

Reot$9  till  7.30  jp.  m,— Night  aessioii. 

1.  Natural  sciences. — Experiments  with  simple  apparatus  such  as  every  teacher 
may  either  make  or  procure  with  little  labor  or  expense. 

14816— No.  2 13 
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9.  Free  text  books. — ^Would  it  be  eoonomy  for  boftrds  of  edacAtion  to  parchase 
text  books  and  sapply  popils  free  of  charge  f  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  ao- 
thorities  in  the  respectire  localities  to  famish  necessary  text  books  to  the 
children  of  indigent  parents  f 

Bboond  Day. 

TMmdaw,  9  a.  m.  lo  12  neon. 

IfiniitM. 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional;  ninsic;  roll  call 20 

2.  Appointment  of  committee  on  resolntions 5 

3.  The  alphabet,  or  teaching  beginners  to  read ;  the  **  sentence"  method,  the 

**  word"  method,  and  the  "A  B  C  "  method ;  illnstration  by  a  class  of  little 

children  who  have  never  attended  school 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  History. — What  featores  of  history  should  be  most  carefolly  stodied  by  pu- 

pils!   30 

Discussion 10 

5.  Query  box ^ 10 

G.  Spelling. — Why    should  the  pupil    begin  written  spelling  before   spelling 

orally  t 30 

Discussion 10 

7.  Manners  and  morals. — Importance  of,  and  how  to  teach  these  snbjects  in  the 

public  schools S5 

Recess  till  2  p.  m. — Afiei  rnxm  2  to  5  jp.  m. 

1.  Geography. — Globes,  necessity  for,  in  every  school,  and  manner  of  using  them 

to  show  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth,  and  the  results  of  these  mo- 
tions   V 30 

Discussion 15 

2.  What  apparatus  should  the  teacher  have  in  order  to  teach  f    How  can  such 

apparatus  be  obtained  and  at  what  cost! 30 

Discussion 15 

3.  Calisthenics 10 

4.  Physiology. — Digestion  of  food  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  injuries  to 

health  resulting  from  ignorance  of  and  inattention  to  these  subjects 30 

Discussion 15 

5.  Tardiness. — Its  evils  and  remedies ;  value  of  prizes,  cards  of  merit,  reports, 

and  attractive  opening  exercises  as  remedies;  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in 

each  district  and  county  of  marking  tardy 25 

Discussion 10 

Recess  till  7.30  p.  m. 

1.  Planting  trees  in  school  grounds. — Importance  of ;  omambntation ;  absorbing 

impure  gases,  sheltering  from  winds;  exciting  an  interest  in  the  uses  and 
value  of  the  several  kinds  of  timber;  does  the  destruction  of  native  forests 
tend  to  increase  disastrous  floods  f 

2.  The  teacher. — Position,  social  and  official;  education,  academic  and  normal; 

general  intelligence  and  culture;  habits,  manners,  and  morals. 

3.  Indnstrial  education. — Have  the  pupils  who  leave  the  free  schools  after  a  fair 

training  false  notions  of  manual  labor  f  Does  our  educational  system  tend 
to  draw  too  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  from  the  fairra  and  workshop  f  In 
either  case,  if  true,  is  the  teacher  at  fault  f  The  teacher^s  duty  ;  the  crime 
of  idleness;  the  dignity  of  labor;  skilled  labor:  its  profits  to  the  individual 
and  the  state. 
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•  Third  Day. 

Wednesday f  9  a.  m.  to  13  noon, 

Ifinntes. 

1.  Opening  exeroiseB,  devotional ;  mosic;  roll  call 20 

2.  Writing. — Should  pnpils  in  the  first  reader  learn  the  principles  of  writing  or 

write  by  imitation  f  Should  they  first  learn  script  or  print ;  should  their 
slates  be  x>ermanently  ruled  f    Illustrated  by  a  class  of  children  in  the  first 

reader 40 

Discussion 15 

3.  Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration ;  how  to  teach  beginners  to  write  and 

read  numbers ;  should  they  be  required  to  write  and  read  numbers  beyond 
the  thousand  period  before  passing,  the  first  time,  through  the  four  funda- 

mentalrulesf 20 

Discussion 10 

Query  box 15 

4.  Language  lessons. — ^What  part  of  English  grammar  should  be  taught  pupils 

in  the  first  reader ;  in  the  second  reader  f  Illustration  by  class  with  slates. .    20 
Discussion 10 

5.  Educational  Journals. — ^Their  advantages  to  teachers  who  read  them ;  how 

can  teachers  enlarge  the  circulation  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
West  Virginia  School  Journal  f  Would  a  reporter  for  each  county,  se- 
lected by  the  teachers  in  the  institutes,  add  to  its  interests  and  efficiency  f 
Would  not  the  teachers  be  largely  benefited  if  all  the  school  officers  in 
the  State  could  be  induced  to  subscribe  for  and  read  an  educational  peri- 

odicalt 20 

Discussion 10 

Reoeas  till  2  p,  m. — Afternoon^  2  to  5  p.  m. 

1.  Beading. — How  to  teach  pupils  to  read  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner;  read 

as  they  talk ;  illustration  by  a  class  of  beginners 30 

Discussion  ,.. 10 

2.  Geography. — ^Latitude  and  longitude ;  the  best  methods  of  teaching ;  illustra- 

tions by  use  of  globe  or  blackboard 20 

3.  Supplementary  reading. — What  do  the  pnpils  read  while  out  of  school  f    How 

shall  suitable  reading  matter  be  supplied  f 20 

4.  Calisthenics 10 

5.  Teachers'  examinations. — Should  teachers  who  own  and  use  school  apparatus 

and  read  and  study  school  Journals  and  educational  works  receive  credit 

therefor  in  their  examinations  f 20 

Disouaaion 10 

6.  History. — Methods  of  teaching  compared ;  periods,  topics,  biographies 30 

*    Discussion 10 

7.  Can  the  natural  sciences  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  without  prejudice  to 

the  regular  studies  f    If  so,  why  is  it  not  done  f    Are  the  teachers  or  patrons 

toblamef : 20 

Discussion 10 

Eeoeee  till  7.30  jp.  m. — Night  session. 

1.  Should  there  be  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  provision  for  graduation  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State  f    If  so,  how  may  the  system  be  best  intro- 
duced f    Yalue  of  school  blank  No.  25  (now  incorporated  in  the  permanent 
register)  as  an  aid  in  grading  common  schools. 
%  Pietlonaxy  in  the  school  room.— Essential  to  the  best  school  work ;   how  to 
•  ;  ears  and  sost. 
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3.  Refonii  school. —  Objects  and  benefits.  Shall'Oiir  young  crimJnalu,  by  oonfiiKI' 
ment  in  the  workhouses,  jails,  and  x>enitentiafie8  with  hazdened  oriminals, 
be  made  still  more  desperate  and  costly  criminiilBy  or  shall  an  effort  be  mad« 
to  reform  them  in  a  school  of  mental  and  manual  disoipline  and  labor,  sur- 
rounded by  healthful  moral  associations  f 

Fourth  Day. 

Thursday,  9  a,  m,  to  12  noon, 

Miantot. 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music ;  roll  call 90 

2.  Arithmetic. — Addition  and  subtraction ;  method  of  teaching.    Are.there  supe- 

rior methods  of  teaching  not  now  in  general  use  among  our  teachers  f  Aocu- 
racy  and  rapidity ;  ^^  breaking  over  the  tens ;  **  class  drill  in  rapid  addition.    30 
Discussion • 10 

3.  Language  lessons. — What  part  of  English  grammar  should  be  taught  pupils 

in  the  third  reader  f    In  the  fourth  reader  f 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Query  box 15 

5.  Writing. — Position,  movements,  and  penholding ;  analysis,  space,  slant,  and 

uniformity  of  letters v •. 90 

Discussion 10 

6.  School  government. — Whispering  in  school ;  evils  and  remedies;  should  it  be 

entirely  suppressed  f    Is  not  idleness  the  prime  cause  of  wilful  whispering  in 

schoolf 80 

Discussion 10 

Recess  till  2  p,  m, — Aflemaon,  2  <o  5  p.  m. 

1.  Geography. — Map  drawing;  methods  of  teaching.    Should  all  classes  in  geog- 

raphy be  taught  map  drawing  f    Value  of  free  hand  outline  map  drawing 

in  answering  questions  as  to  boundaries  and  location  of  places..  •• 30 

Discussion 10 

2.  Spelling. — Methods  of  teaching ;  oral  and  written ;  record  of  misspiAled  words ; 

importance  of  preserving  work  of  pupil  in  written  spelling ;  class  drill 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Calisthenics .* 10 

4.  History. —  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  its  history  and  the  incidents  of 

its  formation 30 

5.  Physiology. — Respiration ;  amount  of  common  air  consumed  by  each  individual ; 

draughts ;  health  of  pupils 20 

Discussion 10 

6.  Reading. — How  to  get  the  sense  ;  emphasis,  inflection ;  difference,  if  any,  be- 

tween reading  prose  and  poetry  ;  illustrations  by  members  of  the  institute.    ^ 
Discussion K 10 

Recess  till  7.30  p,  m. — Mght  session. 

1.  School-house  architecture. — Economy  of  well  constructed  and  adequate  school 

buildings.  What  are  the  best  plans  f  Costf  Ho w  may  information  i>e ob- 
tained f  Duties  of  school  officers ;  powers  of  boards ;  needed  legislation ; 
location  and  size  of  school-house  lot. 

2.  School  room  hygiene. — Heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  seating  and  cleaning' 

school  buildings;  influence  of,  upon  public  health;  sacred  duty  of  the  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  to  provide  and  care  for  the  health  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  them. 
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Fdth  Day. 
Friday f  9  a.  m.  till  12  noon, 

Minntea. 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotioDal ;  music ;  roll  call 20 

2.  Literary  trainiDg. — Importance  of  pupils  memorizing  the  gems  of  literature. 

Adaptation  of  this  subject  to  schools  of  every  grade ;  concert  recitation ; 
the  interest  that  may  be  excited  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  good  and  great 

men ;  illustrations  by  each  member  of  the  institute  reciting  short  gems 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  English  grammar. — Methods  of  teaching ;  value  of  analysis  and  parsing  as 

helps  to  correct  speaking  and  writing 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Query  box 10 

5.  History. —  Current  history  of  the  world  ;  how  to  teach ;  newspapers  essential 

in  teaching  current  history.     Should  not  every  school  subscribe  for  at  least 

the  county  papers  t    Teaching  pupils  how  to  read  them 30 

Discussion 10 

6.  Arithmetic. — Multiplication   and  division  ;   methods  of  teaching ;  are  there 

superior  practical  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  not  now  in  general  use 

among  our  teachers  f    Accuracy  and  rapidity ;  class  drill 20 

Discussion 10 

Booess  till  2  p.  m. — Afternoon  aesaiony  2  ^o  5jp.  m. 

1.  School  law  of  the  State. — Amendments  since  1881 ;  opinions  by  the  supreme 

court,  attorney  general,  and  State  superintendent  of  free  schools.    (See 

appendix  to  biennial  report  of  1881-'82) 20 

,     Discussion 10 

2.  Geography. — Zones ;  boundaries  and  climate  of  each ;  illustrations  by  use  of 

a  globe;  leading  causes  which  affect  climate 20 

Discussion 10 

3.  Music  in  school. — May  it  not  be  taught  and  practised  in  our  schools  with 

advantage  both  to  pupils  and  teachers ;  its  use  as  an  opening  and  closing 

exercise  ;  healthful  moral  effects  upon  pupils;  love  of  music  universal 20 

Discussion 10 

4.  Calisthenics 10 

5.  Planting  trees  in  school  grounds. — How  may  the  teacher  best  secure  the  co- 

operation of  the  pupils  and  patrons  in  planting  and  preserving  shade  and 

ornamental  trees  on  school  grounds  T 20 

Discussion 10 

6.  Arithmetic. — Interest  and  percentage;  how  to  teach;  value  to  pupils  of  all 

grades  of  m  practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  whether  reached  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  passing  through  the  book  or  being  taken  up  out  of  their 

i  order 30 

Discussion 10 

7.  Composition. — How  to  make  the  work  of  writing  compositions  interesting  and 

easy ;  how  to  secure  clearness  and  elegance  of  diction 20 

Recess  till  7.30 p.  m, — Sight  session, 

1.  Teachers'  examinations. — Should  the  school  law  be  so  amende<l  that  teachers 
may  be  examined  in  one  or  two  branches  each  day  of  the  institute  and  cer- 
tificates granted  at  the  end  of  the  institute  week  f 
%SL  Non-attendanoe. — Large  per  cent,  of  children  of  school  age  who  attend  no  school ; 
who  shall  go  after  them,  the  teacher  or  truant  officer?    Shall  they  be  per- 
or  foreed  into  school  f    School  banners  as  a\da  to  metesu^b  ^\AAk\i^«AfiA. 
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Sixth  Dat. 
Satwrday,  9  a.  m.  <o  13  noon. 


1.  Opening  exttoises,  devotional ;  mnsic ;  roll  call 90 

2.  West  Yirgina. — Extent,  position,  boundaries,  monntains,  riven,  soil,  olimate^ 

timber,  coal,  iron,  salt,  oil,  building  stones,  clays,  agrioaltnral  prodnctiont, 
live  stock,  manufactories,  population,  citiee,  State  institutions,  schools,  and 

history  from  the  earliest  settlement 90 

Discussion 1 10 

3.  Letter  writing. — The  superscription,  heading,  introduction,  and  ooncliision  of      % 

letters;  illustrations 20 

4.  Querybox 10 

5.  Report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 10 

Discussion,  with  a  general  interchange  of  views  as  to  the  value  of  the  in- 
stitute     20 

6.  Closing  address  of  the  instructor 20 

7.  Announcements  as  to  time  and  place  of  teachers'  examinations 5 

6.  Deliveryof  certificates  of  attendance 10 

9.  Music. — Adjournment. 

General  Regulations. 

openeno  exercises. 

The  institutes  shall  be  opened  and  closed  promptly  at  the  times  prescribed  in  the 
printed  program.  The  opening  exercises  and  all  the  business  of  the  institate  shonld 
be  conducted  as  in  a  well  ordered  school. 

SECRETARIES. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  persons  appointed  to  act  as  secretaries,  one  to  keep 
items  of  interest  for  publication  and  the  other  to  keep  the  roll  and  note  the  time  of 
the  members.    The  secretaries  may  relieve  each  other. 

The  secretaries  shonld,  in  keeping  the  roll,  have  two  sheets,  one  for  ladies  and  one 
for  gentlemen,  giving  to  each  a  number.  In  this  way  the  names  can  be  entered  in  the 
order  the  teachers  enroll,  and  save  confusion  in  numbering. 

ROLL  CALL. 

Instead  of  calling  the  roll,  each  member  of  the  institute  should  be  given  a  number 
as  soon  as  enrolled.  One  of  the  secretaries  shonld  take  a  convenient  position  at  the 
door  of  the  place  of  meeting,  so  as  to  see  those  who  come  and  go.  As  each  member 
enters,  he  or  she  should  announce  his  or  her  number  and  the  secretary  note  it.  This 
saves  much  valuable  time.  When  a  member  leaves  the  institute  while  it  is  in  session 
the  time  of  his  going  and  returning  should  be  noted,  and  the  time,  if  material,  de- 
ducted from  his  attendance,  six  hours  being  counted  as  a  day. 

A  few  teachers  have  been  known  to  report  their  presence  at  the  morning  session  and 
then  retire,  repeat  the  operation  in  the  afternoon,  and  claim  a  full  day's  attendance. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  to  those  conducting  the  institutes  that  their  duty  in  the 
matter  is  the  same  as  with  pupils  at  school.  Though  you  have  no  power  to  punish 
for  truancy,  you  have  power  to  refuse  to  give  a  certificate  of  attendance  to  such  an 
one. 

ENROLBfENT^ 

The  certificate  of  attendance  has  attached  to  it  an  enrolment  card,  which  the  per* 
son  wishing  to  become  a  member  of  the  institute  is  required  to  make  out  and  hand  to 
the  secretary.    The  cards  should  be  distributed  the  first  day,  and  afterward  to  those 
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who  may  wish  to  enroll.  The  card  shoald  be  handed  the  secretarj  the  day  you 
enrolL  When  the  certificate  is  delivered  the  enrolment  card  it  also  returned  with 
it,  the  secretary  in  the  mean  time  having  secored  the  information  required  for  the 
report. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

The  county  superintendent  should  secure  a  good  room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
institute.  It  should  be  large,  convenient,  well  lighted,  and  well  seated.  A  black- 
board, chalk,  erasers,  a  globe,  and  such  other  apparatus  as  may  be  needed  should  be 
procured.  Lamps  should  be  procured  for  the  night  sessions.  A  church,  or  the  lect- 
ure room  of  a  church,  is  probably  the  best  style  of  room.  It  will  seat  more  people 
and  is  generally  more  convenient  than  a  school-house.  Besides,  churches  generally 
have  lamps  in  them.  If  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  building,  a  church  can  nearly 
always  be  obtained.  The  meetiogs  should  be  held  in  the  same  building  the  entire 
week  if  convenient. 

The  time  and  place  of  meetings  should  be  extensively  advertised,  with  a  cordial 
invitation  to  school  officers  and  the  citizens  generally  to  attend  both  the  day  and 
night  sessions. 

BOARDINQ  PLACE. 

Securing  boarding  at  reasonable  rates  for  so  large  a  number  is  very  important. 
The  eounty  superintendent  should  interest  himself  in  this  matter  beforehand,  so  the 
teachers  may  have  comfortable  places  at  reasonable  rates  within  easy  access  of  the 
place  of  meeting. 

INSTRUCTOR. 

The  instructor,  aided  by  the  county  superintendent,  shall  have  supreme  control  of 
the  institute. 

Each  instructor  is  expected  to  provide  himself  with  such  simple  apparatus  as  may 
be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subjects  named  in  the  program  and  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching  them. 

PROGRAM. 

The  exercises  of  the  institute  shall  be  strictly  didactic  and  conducted  so  as  to  com- 
bine careful  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught  in  our  common  schools  with  practical 
illustrations  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

The  program  of  exercises  for  the  day  and  night  sessions  are  to  be  considered  as 
»n  intelligent  guide  to  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed. 

If  the  instructor  finds  that  any  particular  subject  in  a  given  institute  requires 
•peoial  attention,  more  than  is  given  it  in  the  program,  he  may  drop  some  other 
exercise  to  give  more  time  to  it.  Unless  for  good  cause,  the  program  should  be 
conformed  to. 

Cuiions  and  profitless  questions  should  be  strictly  excluded  from  the  time  of  the 
institute,  as  also  subjects  that  are  beyend  the  duties  of  the  public  school  teacher. 

RECESS. 

The  *' query  box"  is  meant  for  mental  relaxation  and  "calisthenics"  for  physical 
relaxation.  No  better  lesson  may  be  given  in  the  program  than  the  intelligent  at- 
tention ibr  a  few  minutes  twice  a  day,  with  music  or  counting,  to  a  drill  of  all  the 
members  of  the  institute  in  some  calisthenic  exercise. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  ea^rcisee  in  the  natural  sciences  are  outside  the  usual  course  in  the  common 
nchools,  but  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  such  exercises  is  conceded  by  most 
nexsniiH  con yers^pt  with  tj^e  cond i tion  and  needs  of  our  schools.    I  hope  the  instructors^ 
'"'."'  ^ 
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and  couuty  supcrintendeDts  will  take  special  pains  to  introdace  this  matter  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  teachers  and  people.    We  give  too  much  time  to  technieal 
arithmetic  and  grammar.    It  is  of  very  little  oonseqnence  to  the  fatnre  hosy  men  and 
women  whether  they  understand  ^*  casting  oat  the  nines"  and  "elevens,"  the  in- 
tricacies of  compound  and  complex  fractions,  "  cironlating  decimals,^  &c.,  or  bow 
to  dispose  of  some  ^Mdiom  of  the  language"  by  tho  technical  roles  of  grammar; 
yet  it  is  very  essential  indeed  that  they  should  understand  something  of  the  physiology 
of  their  own  bodies,  the  laws  of  health  ;  something  of  the  chemistry  of  food,  air,  water, 
and  the  soil ;  something,  too,  of  the  minerals  that  are  being  developed  all  around  d«. 
These  and  similar  subjects  may  be  taught  every  day  by  any  teacher  of  ordinary  attain- 
ments ;  yet  it  is  not  done  except  in  a  very  few  of  our  schools.    Nothing  so  interests  the 
child  as  nature,  nothing  is  so  irksome  to  it  as  the  dry  rules  and  definitions  which  it  it 
compelled  to  commit  and  for  which  it  sees  no  reason  or  application.     I  do  not  mean 
to  bo  understood  as  not  favoring  hard  work  at  school;  on  the  contrary,  I  urge sunv and 
better  work.    The  teachers  ai^  not  altogether  to  blame.    It  is  not  enongh,  however,  for 
teachers  to  say  "  we  have  done  well."    The  demand  for  better  work  each  year  becomes 
more  and  more  imperative.    The  subject  of  teaching  and  the  work  of  the  teacher  ii 
receiving  more  attention  now  than  ever  before.    Defective  and  nnphilosophic  methods 
must  pass  away,  and  the  teacher  that  holds  on  to  **  old  methods"  because  they  are  old 
may  be  left  in  the  shallows  of  the  past,  while  the  active  and  progressive  teacher  who 
is  **  willing  to  learn  "  will  go  to  the  front  as  certainly  as  the  **  world  moYes." 

LITERARY  TRAINING. 

Literary  training  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  attractiye  ex* 
ercises  that  our  teachers  can  introduce  in  the  schools.  I  call  especial  attention  to  this 
subject  on  account  of  its  universal  application  to  our  schools  and  its  healthfhl  effects 
upon  the  moral  and  literary  habits  of  the  pupils. 

TREE  PLANTING  IN  SCnOOL  GROUNDS. 

Planting  trees  in  school  grounds,  as  well  as  the  general  subject  of  forestry,  has  re- 
cently received  marked  attention  in  the  State.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the 
teachers  and  school  oflicers  make  the  subject  a  part  of  their  work,  and  so  train  the 
boys  and  girls  that  their  presence  shall  be  a  protection  rather  than  a  menace  to  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  in  public  and  private  grounds.  Teach  them  to  plant  and  protect, 
and  to 

Find  ton^aes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  m  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Newspapers  are  perhaps  the  greatest  ally  of  the  teacher  in  the  war  uxK>n  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  This  is  tbe  age  of  newspapers.  The  editors  of  the  papers  are  all 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  universal  education,  and  are  willing  to  publish  any  item  of 
news  concerning  tho  schools  or  give  space  to  profitable  discussion  of  timely  topics, 
concerning  niethocis  of  teaching,  government  of  schools,  or  taxation  for  education. 
Teachers  should  read  the  papers  and  teach  their  pupils  how  to  read  them.  They  will 
depend  upon  the  papers,  after  leaving  school,  for  a  practical  realization  of  much  that 
is  taught  them  while  there. 

CLASS  or  PUPILS. 

The  program  provides  that  some  of  the  lessons  shall  be  developed  and  the  meth. 
ods  of  teaching  the  subjects  illustrated  by  a  class  of  pupils  brought  into  the  institute 
for  the  purpose.  This  of  course  will  require  great  tact  and  care  upon  the  part  of  the 
instructor  to  secure  the  best  results.  Yet  the  teachers  have  a  right  fo  demand  that 
theories  he  shown  to  be  practical  when  they  ftro  urged  to  adopt  them  in  their  schools;. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  skilful  iostractor. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Tbo  ooonty  saperintendent  should  forward  to  the  State  saperintendent's  offioe  a 
eopy  of  any  rusolations  adopted  by  the  institute  approviDg  any  particular  part  of  the 
aohool  law  or  policy,  recommendiDg  changes  or  repeal,  or  giving  opinions  on  any 
question  of  public  interest  relating  to  our  school  interests. 

REPORT. 

The  instmotor  and  county  superintendent  shall  make  out  two  copies  of  tho  roll 
and  report  of  the  institute  on  the  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose,  one  of  which 
shall  be  sent  to  the  State  superintendent  and  the  other  preserved  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent. On  the  receipt  of  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  report  by  the  State  super- 
intendent, the  compensation  allowed  the  conductor  by  law  will  be  paid  him.  If 
more  than  one  sheet  is  required  for  the  report,  make  the  certificate  on  the  last. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  deliver  to  each  member  desiring  it  a  certificate  of 
aUendanoe  on  the  institute,  as  required  by  law. 

NOTE  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  Sc  Co.,  school  book  publishers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
have  kindly  furnished  small  blank  books  for  the  teachers  to  make  notes  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  institute.  These  if  properly  used  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
teacher. 

STATE  superintendent's  REPORT. 

There  are  afew  copiesof  the  biennial  reports  for  1879-'80  (Superintendent  Pendleton ) 
and  of  1881-'d2  (Superintendent  Butcher)  in  the  State  superintendent's  office,  for  free 
distribution  to  persons  who  value  them.  By  application  to  the  office  they  may  be 
obtained. 

THE  PUBLIC. 

The  instructor  and  county  superintendent  should  use  all  proper  means  to  secure 
public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  institute,  both  for  tho  day  and  night  exercises.  The 
best  local  talent  should  be  secured  to  debate  the  questions  proposed  or  those  selected 
for  discussion.  These  questions  and  similar  ones  are  of  importance  to  the  healthful 
progress  of  our  public  schools.  Some  of  the  questions  are  new,  some  are  old,  but  all 
have  in  them  sufficient  merit  to  command  attention.  The  question  of  a  uniform 
course  of  study,  the  teacher's  position,  planting  trees  in  school  grounds,  free  text 
books,  school-house  architecture,  school  room  hygiene,  teachers'  examinations,  uon- 
attendance,  reform  school,  and  industrial  education  are  all  questions  of  present  im- 
portance, some  of  them  freighted  with  telling  results  to  our  people,  if  properly  turned 
to  account.  Teachers  must  take  the  advance  steps.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  until  pub- 
lic opinion  drives  us  from  our  positions  and  ridicules  us  for  our  fogyism.  The  tnie 
place  of  the  teacher  is  leader,  not  follower ;  sower,  not  reaper. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Onr  institutes  last  year  were  successful,  some  of  them  eminently  so.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  more  so  this  year.  The  program  as  a  whole 
is  an  index  of  subjects  that  are  of  great  interest  to  teachers.  The  interesting  ques- 
tions are  not  all  presented.  This  cannot  be  done.  The  list,  however,  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  large  nnmber  of  interesting  subjects.  The  teacher  that  wishes  true  succe6s 
most  wuuter  mmiier,  mindj  and  method.  In  proportion  as  he  is  master  in  these  realms  mv 
be  expect  success.  I  again  urge  instructors,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  friends  of 
edncatioD  to  make  the  institutes  this  year  the  best  ever  held  in  the  State.  On  your 
conduct  in  all  these  matters  largely  depends  the  public  appreciation  of  the  teacher's 
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D.— ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  Henry  Baab,  State  saperintendent,  bad  a  problem  of  uiotiier 
sort  to  solve  when  issaing  a  program  for  coanty  institutes  in  niinois 
for  the  summer  of  1883 ;  for  in  that  State  institute  work  is  not  regu- 
lated by  any  law  and  only  advisory  measures  can  be  taken.  Mr.  Baab 
prefaces  his  program  with  some  advice  of  singular  wisdom  and  shrewd- 
ness, which  is  quoted  here  as  valuable  in  itself  and  usefiil  to  x>eople  in 
many  places  outside  the  limits  of  Illinois: 

Tho  teachers'  institate  is  an  important  factor  in  the  edoeational  work  of  the  State. 
As  you  are  about  to  hold  institutes  this  summer — I  take  it  for  granted  that  yoa  are- 
some  advice  with  regard  to^he  manner  of  doing  this  seems  appropriate. 

So  long  as  very  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  not  had  any  profeasional 
training  for  their  work  sdme  means  must  be  employed  to  supply  this  deficiency ;  and 
for  many  years  past  the  practice  of  bringing  the  older  experienced  teachers  in  con- 
tact with  the  yoxmger  inexx>erienced  ones  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas,  has  proved  successful.  What  the  teachers  have  learned — their  book 
knowledge — you  are  able  to  test  by  your  examinations  for  certificates;  and,  yalnable 
and  essential  as  this  kiud  of  knowledge  is,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  yalae  with  the 
teachers'  ability  to  impart  instruction,  their  method  of  teaching.  The  latter  can  be 
tested  by  actual  work  in  the  school  room  only.  It  may  be  acquired  by  experiment- 
ing; but  in  this  way  years  of  strength  on  the  part  of  teachers  are  wasted,  not  to  speak 
of  the  precious  material  experimented  upon  —  young,  tender  human  souls — that  wmbe 
formed  for  good  or  for  ill,  like  wax  in  the  m  aster's  hands.  To  prevent  in  some  measore 
this  experimenting,  tho  teachers'  institute  should  principally  be  conducted  so  as  to  in- 
struct the  young  teachers  in  natural,  rational  methods  in  the  elementary  branches: 
reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  geography,  and  history.  Irrational  methods  cause 
a  waste  of  the  teachers'  and  pupils'  time  and  the  people's  money,  and  contribute 
more  to  hinder  true  progress  and  to  bring  the  profession  of  teaching  into  ill-repute 
than  any  other  thing. 

That  the  instruction  in  and  tho  exemplification  of  methods  do  not  exclude  aca- 
demic instruction,  and  consequently  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers  also  in 
this  direction,  is  obvious.  Also,  tho  knowledge  necessary  for  passing  an  examination 
may  incidentally  be  acquired ;  but  cramming  for  passing  an  examination  is  certainly 
to  be  deprecated,  and  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  the  prime  object  of  attendance  upon 
an  institute.  Too  much  time,  also,  is  often  consumed  by  the  discussion  of  parliament- 
ary rules  and  fine  grammatical  points ;  I  earnestly  pray  you,  avoid  this  t  The  teach- 
ers come  together  for  work,  work  that  will  tell  in  their  school  rooms  next  term,  and 
the  time  is  too  short  to  admit  of  disputations  and  wrangles  over  subtleties. 

Tho  legitimate  objects  of  the  county  teachers'  institute  are : 

1.  To  impart  instruction  (a)  in  subjects  to  be  taught,  (h)  in  methods  of  teaching, 
and,  of  these,  •the  latter  is  the  more  important. 

2.  To  unify,  in  some  measure,  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

3.  To  promote  a  professional  esprit  de  corps  by  bringing  the  less  experienced  into 
contact  with  maturer  minds,  and  so  leading  them  to  higher  aspirations. 

4.  To  instruct  the  community  upon  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  school. 

The  subject  matter  to  be  taught  ought  to  be  presented  by  the  instructor  or  conduc- 
tor without  the  help  of  the  book ;  free,  easy  expression  of  thought,  a  fluency  of  speech, 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon.  Though  most  of  the  text  books  are  logical  in  the  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  the  science  or  art  to  be  taught,  they  are  rarely  so  arranged  as  to 
serve  for  a  guide  in  teaching  the  science  or  art.  The  conductor  ought  to  classify  the 
subject  matter  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  little  learners  and  to  the  difflcultiea 
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•speri^need  in  grasping  the  same.  And  in  this  way  the  matter  ought  to  be  presented 
to  ihm  teaaheis. 

Ton  aTA  now  elected  for  a  term  of  fonr  years,  and,  by  laying  yoar  plans  for  a  series 
of  inatitotes  during  that  time,  may  do  much  for  furthering  tbe  cause  of  popular  edu- 
eiition  in  your  reepeotive  counties.  You  can  begin  at  the  begiuuini;  and  push  the 
work  higher  from  year  to  year,  thus  creating  a  healthy  sentiment  among  the  people 
and  securing  a  better  class  of  teachers  for  your  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  your  county 
boftrds  will  assist  you  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institute,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it  will  be  an  incentive  for  you  to  begin  at  once  and  to  carry  on  the 
noble  work. 

Be  careful  to  employ  competent  instructors,  for  upon  their  work,  their  energy,  their 
methods,  their  general  conduct,  the  success  of  the  institute  depends.  Only  such  teach- 
en  should  be  employed  as  instructors  as  are  fully  acquainted  with  tbe  different  meth- 
ods pursued  in  teaching  primary  classes.  They  should  not  be  more  lecturers,  but 
aotoal  schoolmasters,  who  have  tested  their  theories  in  the  school  room  for  years  and 
mie  able  to  show  the  advantages  of  their  own  methods,  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  of 
othermethods.  Beware  of  such  ashave  **  pet  theories  to  air,''  the  itinerant  elocution- 
ist, ot  id  omne  genus.  Such  instructors  can  only  mislead  young  teachers  in  their  aims 
and  aspirations.  Institute  work  is  persistent,  honest  toil,  not  ostentatious,  dramatic 
entertainment. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  classes  of  children  at  different  stages  of  advancement  ought 
to  be  present  for  the  instructor  to  work  with  and  to  exemplify  his  methods.  In  pen- 
manship, drawing,  and  music,  the  pupils  of  the  institute,  the  teachers,  may  be  formed 
into  classes  to  learn  both  the  subject  matter  and  the  method  of  teaching  it.  Devote 
part  of  the  time  to  academic  instruction,  to  instruction  in  higher  branches,  but  let 
Aegrmterpari  of  the  time  be  occupied  in  teaching  methods;  for,  if  the  children  are  to  learn 
to  love  school  and  its  work,  the  teachers  must  have  rational  methods.  Where  the 
method  of  the  teacher  is  without  plan  and  object,  where  it  is  irrational  or  defective, 
the  children  grow  weary  and  lose  their  interest  in  the  matter  presented.  And  let  me 
aay  it  again,  methoda  above  all  things. 

Another  feature  of  the  institute  should  be  the  exhibition  of  pupils'  work  from  the 
schools  of  the  county.  By  this  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  can  be  tested  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  patrons  of  the  school  aroused.  Another  way  to  interest  the  people  in 
joor  work  is  by  having  evening  lectures  on  educational  topics.  Have  vocal  music  to 
enliven  the  exercises ;  in  the  course  of  several  years  you  may  create  a  love  of  music 
not  only  among  the  teachers,  but  by  carrying  it  into  the  school  rooms,  through  them, 
also  among  the  people  at  large. 

LfCaving  the  advanced  academic  instruction  to  the  conductor  of  the  institute,  who 
will  soon  find  what  the  members  need  in  this  direction,  I  submit  the  following  plan 
And  ontline  for  the  professional  work.  I  have  been  careful  not  to  enter  too  much 
into  details,  so  as  not  to  hamper  you  and  the  conductors  of  your  institutes  in  the 
necessary  freedom  of  action.  The  branches  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  with  regard  to  their  importance.  Though  in  practice 
school  government  should  not  be  separated  from  instruction,  in  theory  we  may  well 
discuss  this  part  of  the  teacher's  work  separately.  The  mechanical  meaYis  of  govern- 
ing the  school  should  receive  attention  in  the  institute;  what  makes  the  work  easy 
and  pleasant  should  be  exemplified  and  practised  with  the  classes  of  children  before 
the  institute.  Silent  occupation  of  classes,  teaching  pupils  how  to  study  a  lesson, 
best  mode  of  written  examinations,  how  to  seen  re  attention,  how  to  ask  questions,  and 
many  other  mattsM  of  a  similar  nature  may  form  material  for  discussion  and  instruc* 
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PBOOBAH  FOB  mSTITUTBB. 
I.— LAKOUAOB. 

(a)  Speaking.^  Model  object  leesooB  given  by  the  ooDduotor  to  olaases  of  popils  it 
different  stages  of  advancement ;  conversational  exerciseB,  and  teaching  how  to  oob- 
rait  pieces  of  poetry  to  memory. 

(5)  Betiding. — First  steps ;  dififerent  reading  methods ;  history  of  methods ;  yalueof 
different  methods.  Model  reading  exercises  in  first,  second,  and  third  readers.  Prin- 
ciples of  good  reading.  (The  common  school  has  to  do  more  with  sense  reading  than 
with  susthetical  reading,  elocution.) 

(c)  Wriiten  language, — Penmanship.  Drill  in  classes  and  demonstration  of  any  sys- 
tem of  penmanship.  Principles  of  small  letters  and  capitals.  How  to  teach  q^lling, 
oral  and  written.  Use  of  the  dictionary  and  diacritical  marks.  (Penmanship  doet 
not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  because  the  teachers,  as  a  mle,  are  not  acquainted 
with  proper  methods  of  teaching  it.) 

(d)  Composition. — In  connection  with  object  lessons  and  reading.  Business  forms. 
(Let  the  teacher  understand  that  frequent,  better  yet,  daily,  composition  exercises 
only  can  insure  success.)    How  to  nse  the  reading  lesson  for  a  composition  exercise. 

(e)  Grammar. — Etymology  and  syntax.  Dwell  chiefly  upon  the  grand  underlying 
principles  of  the  language.  Devote  some  time  to  the  consideration  and  correction  of 
the  more  common  mistakes  made  in  the  use  of  the  language. 

Note.-  I  call  attt  ntion  again  to  what  I  have  said  above  about  the  disonaaioii  of  niee  grannatloal 
pointa. 

II. — MATHEMATICS. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — The  basis  of  all  future  success  in  number  work  is  the  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  four  fundamental  rules  within  the  series  from  1  to  10.  All  th» 
rest  is  but  a  repetition  of  this.  How  to  teach  this  successfully  ought  to  engage  the 
conductor's  and  teachers'  attention.  Extend  the  work  to  20  and  then  to  100,  taking 
care  all  the  time  to  show  how  the  decimal  system  is  most  naturally  and  rationally 
taught.  Extend  the  work  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  to  1,000,  and  then  to  infinity.. 
Fractions.    Percentage  and  application  of  the  same. 

(6)  Geometry. — Introduction  to  the  science  by  concrete  work  with  solids,  planes, 
lineS)  and  points.     Mensuration  and  geometrical  drawing. 

(o)  Algebra. — How  to  introduce  the  science  in  a  simple  systematic  way;  work  with 
the  unknown  quantity.     Algebraic  symbols  and  algebraic  language. 

NoTB.—  Geometry  and  algebra  are  to  receive  only  so  much  attention  in  an  institnte  as  is  nsoeMary 
for  the  better  understanding;  of  arithmetical  principles  and  their  application  in  teaching  mathematical 
geography. 

III. —  GEOORAPHA'. 

Object  lessons  for  the  introduction  of  the  science ;  then  the  x>oints  of  the  compass, 
division  of  time,  &c.  Then  the  geography  (topography)  (a)  Of  the  city,  congres- 
sional township,  and  county ;  (5)  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  (c)  of  the  United  States;  (d) 
of  the  continents  and  the  earth  as  a  whole ;  and  (e)  mathematical  geography.  The 
physical  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  political  geography  qf  the  divisions,  sa 
indicated  above. 

Teach  also  the  use  of  globes,  charts,  maps,  and  map  drawing.. 

IV.— HISTORY. 

(a)  Of  the  United  States. 

(5)  Methods  of  teaching  history. 

(c)  Civil  government  and  State  and  national  constitutions, 

(d)  General  history. 

(This  last  subject  only  to  be  tanght  where  tiii^e  aUpws  it.]| 
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v.— SCHOOL  LAW. 

Daties  of  teaohers  and  tbeir  relations  to  school  officers.    (Do  not  let  this  ran  into 
fcaiileas  disenssion. ) 

VI.— NATUKAL  SCIENCES. 

Use  of  specimens  and  apparatus,  and  experiments.    Dissections. 
Ifoim. — ^Though  I  do  not  nndervahie  the  importance  of  the  nAtond  scienoes  as  a  means  of  mental 
dlaei^liie,  I  wonld  anggeet  that  tiiey  be  tanght  in  the  inatitate  only  when  the  time  allowa  it. 


E.— MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  oondudiug  this  chapter  and  this  circular  of  information  three  pro- 
prams  prepared  for  the  shorter  county  institutes  of  Massachusetts  by 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  are 
presented: 

PBOaBAM  FOB  OGTOBEB  5  AND  6,  1882. 


Wedneidajf  evmiimg, 
7.90.  Leotnre  by  Bev.  Washington  Glad- 


den. 


Thur§daif  ikaming. 


Hinutea. 

10.00  to  10.10.  Opening  exercises 10 

10.10  to  11.00.  Arithmetic,  analysis, 

frmctiont,  and  percentage 50 

(Mr.  George  A.  Walton.) 

11.00  to  11.10.  Becess 10 

11.10 to  12.00.  Drawing..... 50 

(Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter.) 

Tkwrtdajf  t^fiemoan. 

1.30  to  1.40.  Qnestious    proposed  by 
members  of  the  institute 10 

1.40  to  2.30.  Jfethod  of  assigning  les- 
sons and  hearing  recitations 50 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 

^30to2.40.  Becess 10 

8.40 to 3.30.  Botany,     elementary 

eooiBe 50 

(Mr.  George.  H.  Martin.) 

a30to3.40.  Becess 10 

3.40  to  4.30.  Lessonsin  teaching  color.    50 
(Mr.  Dickinson.) 


Thursday  evening, 

7.00.  General  discussions. 
7.30.  Lecture. 

Friday  morning, 

Minutea. 

9.30  to  9.40.  Opening  exercises 10 

9.40  to  10.30.  Geography,  plan  of  top- 
ical teaching 50 

(Mr.  Martin.) 

10.30  to  10.40.  Becess 10 

10.40  to  11.30.  Language  and   gram- 
mar       50 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 

11.30  to  11.40.  Becess 10 

11.40  to  12.30.  Mineralogy 50 

(Mr.  Martin.) 

Friday  afternoon. 

2.00  to  2.10.  Questions  by  members..     10 
2.10  to  3.00.  Reading,  elementary  and 
advanced 50 

(Mr.  Walton.) 

3.00  to  3.10.  Recess 10 

3.10  to  4.00.  School  government  and 

moral  instruction 50 

(Mr.E.  A.  Hubbard.) 


PBOGBAM  FOB  NOYEMBEB  2  AND  3,  1882. 


Wedmetday  evening,  November  1. 

7.30.  Lecture  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higgiason.  Subject:  How  to  study  his- 
tory. 

Tkureday  wutming, 

Minutea. 

9.30  to  9.40.  Opening  exercises 10 

9.40to  10.30.  Mineralogy 50 

(Mr.  George  H.  Martin.) 


Thursday  morning. 

10.30  to  10.40.  Recess 10 

10.40  to  11.30.     Language,  plan  of 
teaching 50 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 

11.30  to  11.40.  Receas 10 

11.40  to  12.30.  Drawing 50 

(Mr.  Charleft  M..  CttxV«t.^ 
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Prikgraimfor  November  9 

.    Tkwndajf  afternoon. 

Minutes. 

1.30  to  1.40.  Qoestions  proposed  by 
members  of  the  institute 10 

1.40  to  2.30.  Beading,  elementary  and 
advanced 50 

(Mr.  George  A.  Walton.) 

2.30to2.40.  Becess 10 

2.40  to  3.30.  Method  of  assigning  les- 
sons and  hearing  recitations 50^ 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 

3.30  to  3.40.  Becess 10 

3.40  to  4.20.  Botany,  elementary 
course 40 

(Mr.  Martin.) 
Thursday  evening, 

7.00.  Qeneral  discussions. 

7.30.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  of 
Chelsea.  Subject :  The  Mound  Build- 
ers, with  illustrations. 


oimIS,  1882— Contlniied. 

IHioff  9iorfUmg^ 

9.30  to  9.40.  Opening  exeroiaet 

9.40  to  10.30.    Arithmetio:   wialysis, 

fractions,  and  peroentaise 

(Mr.  Walton.) 

10.30  to  10.40.  Becess 

10.40  to  11.20.    Lessons  in  teaching 
color ; 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 

11.20  to  11.30.  Becess 

11.30  to  12.20 

Friday  aftemoan. 

1.30  to  1.40.  Questions  by  members.. 
1.40  to  2.30.  Geography;  plan  of  top- 
ical teaching  

(Mr.  Martin.) 

2.30  to  2.40.  Becess 

2.40  to  3.30.  Moral  training  and  school 
goYcmment 

(Mr.  £.  A.  Hubbard.) 


If 
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40 
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Friday  morning. 

9.30  to  9.40.  Opening  exercises 10 

9.40  to  10.30.  Mineralogy 50 

(Mr.  George  H.  Martin.) 


10.30  to  10.40.  Becess 10 

10.40  to  11.30.    Language,    plan    of 
teaching 50 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 


1L30  to  11.40.  Eocess 10 

11.40  to  12.30.    Arithmetic:  analysis, 
fractions,  and  percentage 50 

(Mr.  George  A.  Walton.) 


Friday  itftemoan. 

1.30  to  1.40.  Questions  proposed  by 
members  of  the  institute 10 

1.40  to  2.30.  (geography,  plan  of  topi- 
cal teaching 50 

(Mr.  Martin.) 

2.30to2.40.  Becess 16 

2.40  to  3.30.  Physics,  e  1  e  nrl  n  t  a  r  y 
course 50 

(Prof.  I.  J.  Osbun.) 

3.30  to  3.40.  Becess ^.     10 

3.40  to  4.30.  Lesson  in  drawing 50 

(Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter.) 

Friday  evening. 

7.30.  Lecture  by  George  P.  Gillman.  Sub- 
ject :  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  with  stereop- 
ticon. 


The  members  are  invited  to  ask  questions  and  suggest  difficulties. 
The  exercises,  day  and  evening,  are  free  to  all,  and  the  public  are  cordially  inrited 
to  attend. 
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LETTER. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  5,  1885. 

Sm:  The  following  paper,  hereby  recommended  for  publication,  is  a 
most  valaable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  technical  instruction  in 
Europe,  by  the  late  Charles  O.  Thompson,  a.  m.,  ph.  d.,  the  accomplished 
president  of  Eose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  interest 
in  the  paper  will  be  increased  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  the  last  con 
tribution  by  this  pioneer  in  technical  instruction  towards  the  solution 
of  the  educational  problems  in  which  he  had  become  an  acknowledged 
authority. 

The  paper  takes  the  form  of  a  review  of  the  reports  of  the  British 
Boyal  Commissioners  on  Technical  Education.    Dr.  Thompson,  on  his 
second  visit  to  Europe,  made  careful  studies  in  many  places  where  the 
Commission  prosecuted  their  investigations  most  in  detail.    All  infor- 
mation that  he  desired,  whether  from  persons  or  institutions,  was  fully 
ind  freely  furnished,  a  courtesy  that  he  attributed  in  large  measure  to 
letters  of  introduction  from  this  Office.    On  his  return,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Office  such  portion  of  the  material 
he  had  gathered  as  might  be  suitable  for  its  use.    Being  anxious  to 
secure  to  American  educators  as  far  as  possible  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
vestigations made  by  the  British  Commission,  before  mentioned,  and 
having  found  its  report  too  lengthy  for  republication,  I  suggested  to 
Dr.  Thompson  that  he  should  prepare  a  review  of  that  report,  with  the 
addition  of  his  own  notes  upon  the  leading  points  brought  into  view, 
respecting  technical  education  in  the  several  countries  included  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Thompson's  method  and  character  as  an  educator  are  especially 
worthy  of  study.  He  was  bom  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  reared  in  a 
cultured  and  devout  family,  prepared  for  college  b^'  Paul  H.  Chad- 
boomey  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  after  four  years  of  study,  in  1856. 
Upon  leaving  college  he  became  principal  of  the  academy  in  Peacham, 
Vt.,  a  position  that  he  held  until  1864,  saving  a  short  time  when  he  was 
engaged  as  an  engineer  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork.-  Subsequently,  he 
Hooepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School,  M as- 
sftcbnsetts. 


4  LETTER. 

During  these  years  of  active  work  as  a  teacher,  he  was  erer  on 
alert  to  fiud  the  best  in  principles  and  methods ;  he  studied  their 
tiou  to  administration,  and  he  went  beyond  this  in  his  i  ttbi  ts  to  oompn'] 
hend  the  relation  of  the  administration  of  education  in  states,  citic^j 
and  institutions  to  the  entire  drift  of  human  afiairs.  Qhe  Baconiaj 
methods  had  produced  their  effect  in  multiplying  inventions.  The  tradd! 
and  commerce  were  fiiirly  under  the  influence  of  the  new  applicatii 
of  steam  and  electricity.  Society  was  going  through  a  transition 
nigh  approacliiug  a  revolution.  Apprenticeship  was  rapidly  disappe* 
ing,  and  home  manufactures  were  giving  place  to  large  mills  and  maDO' 
factories,  and  yet  the  schools  in  which  the  young  were  to  be  sped 
fitted  for  their  career  in  the  new  order  of  industries  were  in  a  large 
ure  limited  to  the  old  in  methods  and  principles.  Here  and  thereat 
tion  was  given  to  the  [)hysical  sciences,  but  their  application  to  tbe 
and  industries  and  the  manual  skill  which  these  required  were  ignarel 
in  our  systems  of  education.  At  this  juncture  the  school  at  Worcesttr 
was  founded  by  the  benefactions  of  Boynton,  Washburn,  Salisbury,  ani; 
others.  These  gentlemen,  in  council  with  Messrs.  Hoar,  Sweetser, 
their  associates,  developed  a  carefully  considered  plan  in  which,  withott 
dependence  lor  organization  or  direction  upon  the  common  school  tf 
university,  young  men  were  to  be  furnished  an  education  in  a  sei)arat)t 
school  in  which  shop  practice  was  to  be  an  essential  part.  For  theooDr 
duct  of  the  new  institution  there  was  needed  a  man  of  well  balanoei 
mind,  equally  versed  in  the  classics  and  the  sciences,  and  prepared  t»< 
accord  to  each  its  proper  part  in  the  training  of  the  young.  Thecboioa' 
fell  upon  Dr.  Thompson.  After  eight  months'  study  in  Europe,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institate. 
Under  his  direction  the  school  became  a  marked  success,  and  his  view* 
and  counsel  were  widely  sought,  lie  participated  prominently  in  the 
movement  to  introduce  drawing  into  the  public  schools  of  Massacbu* 
setts,  and  so  into  the  schools  throughout  the  country. 

After  fourteen  years  of  labor,  marked  with  special  success,  in  Worcw- 
ter,  he  took  his  second  trip  to  Europe,  and  immediately  ufyon  his  retoni 
engaged  himself  in  his  new  field  of  activity  as  president  of  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute.  He  died  March  17,  1885,  deeply 
mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  family  and  educational  associates,  and  wor- 
thily lamented  wherever  known. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 

To  the  honorable  Segbetary  of  the  Interior.  / 

Publication  approved. 

E.  L.  MULDEOW, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  EUROPE. 


SCOPE  OP  THE  REVIEW. 

On  tbo  25th  of  August,  1881,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Queen 
fstoria  "  to  inquire  into  the  instruction  of  tbe  industrial  classes  of  cer- 
iti  foreign  countries  in  technical  and  other  subjects,  and  into  tbe  in- 
lence  of  such  instruction  on  manufacturing  and  other  industries  at 
wne  and  abroad.'^  The  persons  named  as  members  of  the  commission 
tte  Bernhard  Samuelson,  p.  e.  s.,  Prof.  Henry  E.  Eoscoe,  Pbilip  Mag- 
18,  director  and  secretary  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Loudon  Institute, 
An  Slagg,  esq.,  Swire  Smith,  esq  ,  and  William  Woodall,  esq.  Mr. 
Mbert  R.  Redgrave  was  made  secretary. 

Their  first  or  preliminary  report  appeared  early  in  1882  and  was  in 
ftbgtance  republished  in  Circular  No.  G,  1882,  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Educa- 
bo.  This  report  was  confined  to  instruction  in  France. 
The  second  report  is  now  issuing  in  five  thick  octavos.^  Two  of 
less,  containing  the  observations  and  the  judgment  of  the  comrais- 
Ion,  have  already  been  published ;  the  remaining  three  volumes,  soon 
0  appear,  will  consist  for  the  most  part  of  evidence  and  statistical  ta- 
Iw,  for  which  British  reportsarc  so  justly  celebrated. 
The  second  volume  contains  (1)  the  report  of  Mr.  n.  M.  Jenkins,  P. 
.8.,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  who  acted 
isul>commissioner  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  condi- 
on  of  education  in  agriculture  in  North  Germany,  France,  Denmark, 
elgium,  Holland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (2)  A  report  on  technical 
location  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  Mr.  William  Mather,  me- 
lanical  engineer  of  Sallord,  Manchester,  a  volunteer  commissioner. 
)  Notes  on  technical  instruction  in  the  United  States,  by  the  commis- 
^ners.  This  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the  notes,  being  devoted 
agriculture,  is  to  be  reviewed  apart. 

The  first  volume  presents  the  observations  of  the  commissioners  upon 
c  technical  schools  of  Europe,  with  their  conclusions,  and  is  the  im- 
»rtant  book  of  the  five.  These  most  industrious  gentlemen  visited  and 
amined  schools  and  educational  institutions  in  sixty-three  cities  and 
WDS  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland, 
d  Italy,  and  by  a  subcommittee  investigated  the  teaching  of  home 
iastries  in  the  Black  Forest,  Thiiringeu,  and  the  Tyrol.  In  Great 
itaiu  and  Ireland  they  insi>ected  the  state  of  technical  instruction  in 
me  twenty-five  cities. 

1  Eyre  and  8pottl«wood«,  London.    Price,  3«.  6d.  p«r  vol. 


(I  CIRCULARS   OF   INPORMAtlON   POR   1885. 

Their  attention  was  naturally  concentrated  upon  three  forms  of  tech 
nology :  (1)  the  training  of  engineers  and  mechanics ;  (2)  art  educatioB 
with  reference  to  the  industrial  arts  ;  (3)  the  training  of  workmen  fcr 
textile  manufactures. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  commissioners,  whiiA 
ait'  of  the  greatest  value,  have  been  publishedintheBeport  of  theCom- 
niissiouer  of  Education  for  1882-'83,  page  cclxviii,  and  may  be  found 
ill  the  appendix  (F)  of  this  circular. 

It  is  proix)sed  in  this  paper  to  extract  from  the  mass  of  evidence 
presented  by  the  commissioners  the  information  it  ftimishes  about  the 
tmining  of  mechanical  engineers  and  mechanics;  t.  0.,  to  endeavor  to 
smelt  this  mass  of  ore  and  extract  the  metal. 

Oil  the  important  topic  of  workshop  instruction  the  author  will  add 
his  own  notes,  made  in  1882,  on  the  organization  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tutes of  Technology  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Moscow,  Bussia,  because 
the  British  commissioners,  for  very  good  reasons,  flEkUed  to  visit  these 
important  institutions.  He  will  also  add  such  other  notes  as  may  be 
useful  in  amplifying  the  information  drawn  from  the  report. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  EUROPEAN  TECHNOLOGIOAL  SCHOOLS. 

All  the  European  schools  in  which  engineers  or  artisans  are  trained 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  groups : 

I.  Polytechnic  or  technical  high  schools,  in  which  the  principles  and 
practice  of  engineering  are  taught,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  work- 
shop, but  generally  without  it  The  graduates  aspire  to  be  managing 
engineers  of  mines,  railroads,  manufacturing  establishments,  &c.,  each 
acconliiig  to  his  special  preparation. 

II.  Intermediate  technical  schools,  subdivided  into  (1)  general  tech- 
nical schools,  (2)  weaving  schools,  (3)  industrial  art  schools.  The  gen- 
eral technical  schools  may  be  classified  into  {a)  higher  elementary  tech- 
nical schools,  {b)  secondary  technical  schools,  (0)  building  and  mining 
schools.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  expect  to  become  foremen  in 
shops  and  works,  with  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  a  manager's  position. 

III.  Apprenticeship  schools,  for  the  training  of  skilled  workmen. 

IV.  Evening  schools,  available  for  artisans.  These  are  attended  by 
men  who  during  the  day  follow  their  craft.  The  Fortbildungsschuleni 
or  continuation  schools,  belong  in  this  category. 

V.  Trade  and  professional  schools  for  women. 

This  classification  may  be  still  further  simplified  in  relation  to  me- 
chanical engineers,  foremen,  and  artisans,  and  all  schools  devoted  to 
their  service  will  fall  under  one  of  the  following  heads :  (1)  ]>olytechnic 
schools,  with  or  without  workshops ;  (2)  secondary  technical  schools ; 
(3)  apprenticeship  schools ;  (4)  trade  schools. 

It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  these  in  order,  and  it  is  better  to  point 
out  the  actual  organization,  management,  and  results  of  one  or  two 
typical  schools  of  each  class  than  to  rely  upon  a  general  description  of 
4iti 
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TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  EUROPE. 


.the  whole  to  coDvey  to  the  reader  a  clear  impression  of  technical  edu- 
tation  in  Europe. 

For  admission,  the  Polytechnics  require  sometimes  more  than  the 
^eqaivalent  of  an  American  college  course,  as  the  ficole  Poly  technique; 

si  aometimes,  the  equivalent  of  a  full  course  at  the  Eealschule,  as  at  the 
German  Polytechnics;  sometimes,  the  best  that  the  preparatory  schools 

p^^ean  give,  as  at  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Technology  at  St.  Petersburg. 
I  The  range  and  severity  of  the  requirements  for  admission  gradually 

Jf  diminish  till  in  the  apprenticeship  schools  only  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 

;  '•  edge  are  demanded. 

The  question  whether  the  course  at  the  Gymnasium  or  that  at  the 
Bealschule  is  better  as  a  preparation  for  the  Polytechnic  is  now  much 
discussed  in  Germany.  It  involves  the  great  question  of  the  value  of 
She  classical  (Gymnasium)  course  as  mental  gymnastic  as  compared 
with  the  mathematical  and  scientific  (Realschule)  course. 

Professor  Hofmann  is  in  favor  of  the  Gymnasium  training  rather  than 
that  of  the  Realschule,  but  admits  that  the  superiority  of  the  classical 
men  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  are  drawn  from  a  class 
who,  for  several  generations,  have  enjoyed  superior  culture.    Dr.  Victor 

[  Meyer,  of  ZUrich,  and  manj^  others  of  equal  eminence,  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Hofmann;  Professor  Lunge,  of  ZUrich,  Professor  Wislecenus,  of 
Wiirzburg,  and  others  as  able,  oppose  him.  The  question  must  bo  left 
open  for  discussion. 

The  continuation  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen)  are  an  admirable  de- 
vice for  enabling  artisans  who  by  misfortune  have  missed  any  essential 
of  an  elementary  education  to  recover  their  losses  by  attending  classes 
for  three  hours  a  day,  usually  in  the  evening. 

ISOLATION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

Whether  technical  education  should  be  put  under  the  wing  of  the 
university  or  be  provided  for  in  separate  establishments  is  a  question 
u|K)n  which  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists. 

Hofmann  of  Berlin,  Victor  Meyer  of  Ziirich,  Kiihne  of  Heidelberg, 
and  Piccard  of  the  BernouUianum  at  Basle  are  in  favor  of  incorporating 
jKilytechnic  and  university  training;  Lunge  of  ZUrich,  Wislecenus  of 
Wiirzburg,  and  others  equally  eminent  oppose  it.  Quincke  of  Heidel- 
l)erg  holds  that  the  function  of  the  Polytechnic  is  to  facilitate  the 
trauHltion  from  pure  science  to  practice  by  means  of  lectures  and  labo- 
ratory work,  but  admits  that  the  number  of  scientifically  trained  men 
Kent  out  from  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  has  been  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  high  class  industrial  positions  open  to  them,  so  that 
polytechnic  graduates  have  been  compelled  to  take  subordinate  posi- 
tions.   He  is,  however,  in  favor  of  amalgamation. 

But,  conflicting  as  these  opinions  seem,  the  commissioners  found  the 
fact  to  be  that  in  every  country  visited  separate  institutions  have  been 
established  for  technology  and  for  pure  training.  Institutions  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  those  devoted  to  its 


npplioarion.*  tr»  inilusTiil  '''{»€-rariou^.  do  not  a^  a  matter  of  pncciai 
cx[K-rifnce  rhrivr  i-qa.illy  well   iu  the  *ame  atmosphere:   ifae  po;a!i 
of  view  are  raili<aliv  tliffen-nt   in  the  two  cuse$.      At   ibU  moaeS 
rliere  an*  in  piTKi>s  of  •rection  the  maguitleent  Technolojiical  Higk 
.School  of  lir-rliii.  M-paratr  trom  iho  University,  aud  the  CniversityoJ 
SfiahhurfT — whifrh    it   is   purposed   to   make  one  of   the   grandest  (rf 
(jerman  univer^iii-: — iji  which  no  provi>inn  is  made  for  a  facaUyc( 
enjrineeriii;:  and  where  the  reqnireinenis  of  dtudeiits  in  their  futnre 
earrers  and  the  cominfrTi-ial  aspects  of  pmblfins  are  not  considered  at  all 

PRKFERKXn.  FOK  PRACTICALLY  TKATNED  MEN. 

A.H  ie;:;inls  thi*  l^i:.*!  ot'  rrainin;;  thjit  will  tn^st  tit  a  yoiitli  to  become  the 
heatlot  aiiiiidn>tri.;lri)nci'ni.op;ijioii>«!ii3'i.T  wiilely :  but  as  rothevalaeof 
the  iMliKraiion  ;iiv4'n  in  the  i.Mrii.an  ]iiilyt<«'hn;es  as  a  part  of  the  trainins 
or<-ii;:ii]«-*'i>.  nio>t<:r>:iipi'iiiit  an:  l;nii;;i'>nii  the  Continent  a  i»iK»artoaj:TW. 

If  will  \to  I'oinul  thai  in  every  oia*  nf  tin-  old  polytechnii's.  the  notion 
pn-vails  that  if  tin*  nrain  hi*  thnrou;:ii!y  tiMineil,  tht*  hand>  will  take  can? 
of  themselves.     Tlii^  is  the  ohl  vieic  of  hi^rluT  U\  hnolo;ry.'* 

I>nt  it  is  a  f.iet  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in  the  polytechnics  of 
•  iermany,  whih*  then*  is  arr«»mmotlatinn  for  r>,000  students,  the  total 
attendance  is  little  mi>re  than  L*.on«.  an«l  the  annual  cost  tf>  the  State  of 
each  .student  exelu>ive  of  interest  on  the  capital  is  8300,  This  state  of 
tliin;rs  is  only  partinlly  accounted  for  by  the  explanation  which  is  som^ 
times  otlrred  that  when  the>e  schools  wen*  built  Germany  consisted  of 
>«-Vj*raI  indepciiden-  >tates  whidi  an*  now  included  in  the  I'-njj)ire.  Eef- 
rriiice  liaN  alre.idy  Ih-j'U  minh'  t«»  tlie  eviclence  that  the  increasiniT  d^ 
iiiaiid  lor  nun  whose  tniinin;:  l:a>  been  lar;;ely  ])racticaK  to  fill  stations 
of  trn  t  ;nid  responsibility,  has  h>>sene*l  the  demand  for  tho.se  of  hijh 
btit  pinely  tiicon-tiial  srientilic  atraiinnents. 

'I  he  coci!i:i>sioi;eis  fiHind  in  (l«T:niiny  an  excess  of  one  thousand  well- 
trained  p  'lyteciiiiir  ;:radnatcs  «>v»'r  ilic  di*:iianil :  and  tln*y  were  inlbrmtul 
timt  tin-  iii;ina;;cr  ol' a  l.ir;:ei'n;:inee:;ii;r  woiUs  had  been  so  importuned 
bvthi'sc  \onn;4  iin'ii  I'oremployiiient  lli.it  l.e  ])ut  up  a  notice  in  bis  win- 
(low,  "No  pi>lytcchnic  stndeiit  nectl  apply."  The  Daion  von  Eybes- 
I'eld,  .\nstrian  inii:wtcr  «»i'  instrm-rioM,  t<dd  the  wiiter  that  the  most  se- 
rious prol)lcm  ill  .dr.c:\i:on  in  that  coniitiy  is  to  icdmv  the  number  of 
theonliiJil  cn;:iiM'eis  who,  alter  their  Ion;:  course  (tf  study,  Ibund  ihem- 
Kclves  not  wanted,  and  to  increase  the  number  <)f  men  in  who.^e  training 
tlieorx  and  pniciicc  luid  been  si>  combine*!  tlmt  tlu'y  could  meet  the 
ereat  dciiiiind  b>r  those  who  can  jmr  tJM-ory  and  i>ractice  to^rether. 

A  sliidv  of  tiic  hour  ]»lans  i»f  llie  tedinicilsclKJols  of  all  "xradcs  shows 

'■rn  I'lvi- nn  i«l»M  ol  uliMf  tlw  i.M  pi»l>  t«f  Iiiji«  «»r.i  r>  i»»  >Hj«M'iit-i  :i  oimiplote  €'xlnl»ii 
,.|  tlir  uniK  olllir  DivmI.-m  s.li.iol  is  ;;ivrn  111  t  lu' ;i;»]uri.:i\  .('\  \\n<Hvhoo\  i.s  lar;:i«lv 
xi.:ili<l  li>   AiiM-iir;iii  Mtn«l.'M!s  i.f  iiicclMuira!   Mi;,ii:r.  nil-.  l:iri;ily  «»li  nccoiint   of  the 

J,,, ,,,  ,„„ f  !»,.  /.■mi«T,  I  1m*  •lir.'i-i!.r.     Ati  i«'.ra  ef  iln-  ci.st  «if  iii:iintaiuinnr  tb»f  Ger- 

niiiM  jifilvtr.  IniKH  m;iv  Im-  «il)t;»nHMl  i'lnux  tho  npi>«Mniix,  si'Ptiou  A.  and  a  i;eucnil  view 
Ml  ihIihiiMuii  ill  Siixdiiy  from  Kection  B. 
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; '^that  the  essentials  of  tbe  highest  polytechnic  are  the  essentials  of  the 

;  "lowest  trade-school  and  of  all  between,  but  shortened  or  ipodified  to 

'"meet  the  varying  wants  and  capacities  of  each  grade. 

Everywhere  drawing,  mathematics,  and  physical  science  are  taught; 

-   nearly  everywhere  language. 

^'  111  the  highest  polytechnics,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  no  handicraft  appears  on  the  hour  plan  ;  in  the  low- 

i  est  tnnde-schools,  the  craft  and  drawing  usurp  nearly  all  the  time. 

*i  There  is  a  constant  and  apparently  irresistible  tendency  in  all  the 
lower  schools  to  pass  up  into  the  higher  by  imperceptible  advances. 
For  example,  at  Chemnitz  what  used  to  be  the  Gewerbeschule  has 
ranked  since  1879  as  a  polytechnic  school.  But  so  true  is  it  that  a 
Kcliool  of  the  higher  education  never  loses  or  departs  from  tbe  cast  it 
receives  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  that  the  old  polytech- 
nics, modeled  largely  after  the  ficole  Pol^technique  of  Paris,  have  so 
steadily  held  to  the  theoretical  trainingof  engineers  that  the  times  have 
swept  past  them.  The  efforts  now  making  in  Austria  to  remedy  this  evil 
are  more  to  the  point  than  any  others  in  Europe,  but  they  are  directed 
towards  the  artisan  rather  than  the  engineer.  We  will  return  to  this 
subject  later. 

THE  RUSSIAN  SYSTEM. 

The  new  idea  which  appears  here  and  there  among  the  technical 
schools  is  to  incorporate  shopwork  with  the  essential  jKirts  of  the  old 
courses.  This  has  been  done  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  mixing  shopwork 
with  the  duties  of  each  week,  as  at  Moscow;*  (2)  by  consolidating  the 
shopwork  in  a  year  following  the  school  course,  as  at  St.  Petersburg; 
(3)  by  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  shopwork  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  the  school  work,  as  at  the  Royal  Foremen  School  of  Chemnitz. 

The  Russians  alone  among  European  nations  aro  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  attempting  to  reform  the  technical  training  of  engineers  and  me- 
chanics by  mixing  workshop  instruction  with  other  elements  of  the 
polytechnic  course.  Their  success  is  remarkable.  It  adds  great  force 
to  Russian  examples  and  precedents  to  know  why  the  polytechnic 
schools  there  are  of  such  rare  excellence.  The  popular  impression  of 
Russia  does  her  great  injustice.  The  educated  Russians  are  highly 
educated  and  accomplished  people.  Part  of  this  intelligence  is  due  to 
the  intermiyture  of  the  Germau  population,  which  began  soon  after  the 
death  of  Catherine  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time;  but  the 
general  truth  remains. 

Now,  when  they  began  about  fifty  years  ago  to  attend  to  the  devel- 
opment of  their  internal  resources  in  a  scientific  manner,  they  started 
in  the  most  sensible  way^,  by  sending  commissioners  to  study  the  sys- 
tems of  technological  educaiion  of  Western  Europe.    These  men  win- 

'^ There  in  force  iu  tbe  claim  of  tboRe  who  advocate  this  pluD,  that  the  shopwork 
should  be  done  prior  to  the  age  of  21 ;  that  is^  at  a  period  when,  on  account  of  the 
ahai'pneM  of  th«  acquisitive  powers,  students  are  best  able  to  profit  by  it. 
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nowed  Europe  for  ideas.  Tliese  ideas  they -carried  to  Bossia  and  ex- 
])anded  iuto  schools  which  surpass  in  completeness  of  equipment  and 
affluence  of  resources  any  in  the  other  conntiies  of  Europe,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  £co1e  Polytechniqne  at  Paris.  Bussian  wealth 
l^ave  German  ideas  of  education  great  expansion  and  development. 

Eussia  is  the  Ire  shore  ui)on  which  the  choicest  educational  pebbles 
may  be  gathered.  In  studying  Bussia  one  sees  all  European  techno- 
logical education  epitomized ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  new  educa- 
tion in  Russia  may  be  seen  in  the  two  schools  of  technology  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg and  Moscow.  In  each  school  is  an  ample,  well  equipped  man- 
ufacturing machiue  shop  where  the  students  see  good  work  done  by 
skilled  mechanics  and  are  taught  to  do  such  work  themselves ;  the 
course  of  study  is  otherwise  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Grerman 
polytechnics.  In  each  shop  a  definite  number  of  hours  of  work  are  re- 
quired of  every  student,  with  this  diflference  in  the  plan,  that  at  Moscow 
the  shop  work  is  mixed  with  the  duties  of  every  tceek  of  the  six-year<*our8e ; 
at  St.  Petersburg  it  is  consolidated  into  a  fifth  year,  after  all  the  school 
work  of  the  four-year  course  has  been  finished.  At  Moscow  no  week 
passes  without  shop  work ;  at  St.  Petersburg  no  shop  work  is  done  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  which  year  is  wholly  devoted  to  drawing 
ii?»d  shop  work.  The  two  schools  differ  also  in  this,  that  at  St.  Petersburg 
all  the  students  are  externs,  at  Moscow  about  one-third  are  boarders. 

The  requirements  for  admission  at  St.  Petersburg  are  more  exacting 
than  at  Moscow,  but  the  course  is  a  year  shorter;  so  that  graduates 
of  the  two  schools  stand  on  about  the  same  level,  aspire  to  and  compete 
for  the  same  positions,  viz,  foremen,  superintendents,  engineers,  &c., 
and  achieve  success  in  kindred  fields.  Substantially  all  the  graduates 
of  each  school  find  satisfactory  employment.  This  is  specially  true  of 
the  mechanics,  who  comi)Ose  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number 
of  graduates,  on  account  of  the  greater  demand  for  their  services.  At 
St.  Petersburg  the  same  fifth  year  of  practical  training  is  required  of 
rliemists,  and  the  most  ample  provision  is  made  for  them.^  For  this 
tliere  is  no  counterpart  at  Moscow.' 

The  chemists  are  taught  the  most  important  forms  of  applied  chem- 
istry as  found  in  Russian  industries.  In  the  immense  laboratories  of 
applied  chemistry,  and  under  the  control  of  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
lire  a  distillery,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  of  alcohol  a  day ;  a  dye- 
house,  where  the  dyer — the  best  one  in  St.  Petersburg — handles  100 
pounds  a  day  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods;  a  soda  works,  which 
yields  1,000  pounds  of  soda  ash  per  diem;  and  a  number  of  iron  works, 
consisting  of  blast  furnace,  puddling  ovens,  Bessemer  plant,  and  foun- 
dry, where  several  tons  of  iron  a  day  are  handled. 

■  There  is  nothing  in  Europe  comparable  to  it,  outttide  the  military  BchoolB,  except 
the  provisions  for  practice  in  the  Mining  School  at  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

-  Civil  engineers  in  Bussia  are  all  trained  in  the  Government  school  whlcli  corre- 
sponds to  the  £cole  des  Pents  et  Chauts^es  at  Paris, 
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Every  stadent  who  woald  graduate  in  chemistry  at  the  eud  of  the 
fifth  year  mast  take  charge  of  these  miniature  factories  in  tarn,  with 
the  foreman  at  his  elbow,  bay  raw  material,  subject  each  step  in  the 
manafactaring  treatment  to  test  conditions,  and  account  to  the  profes- 
sor for  everything. 

The  mechanics  enter  a  shop,  where  they  learn  pattern  making  in  the 
wood  room,  casting  in  the  foundry,  forging  in  the  smithy,  and  iron  work- 
ing in  the  machine  shop.  A  large  collection  of  examples  of  students' 
work  from  this  school  in  the  museum  of  the  Eose  Polytechnic  shows 
that  they  attain  marvellous  proficiency  in  each  department. 

The  following  facts  concerning  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Technology 
at  St.  Petersburg  have  never  before  been  published,  and  serve  to  give 
a  complete  view  of  its  interior  working: 

Area  of  floor  space  oceapied  by  the  sindents,  388)000  square  feet. 

Allotment  of  time  spent  with  the  professors,  in  hours,  per  week :  First  year:  Free 
drawing,  4;  linear  drawing,  9;  mathematics,  8;  languages,  2;  physics,  3;  chem- 
istry, 3;  religion,  2;  total,  31.  Second  year:  Linear  drawing,  4;  mathematics,  12; 
language,  2;  physics,  3;  chemistry,  2;  architecture,  5;  total,  28.  Third  3^ear:  (a) 
Mechanics*  section:  Linear  drawing,  8;  mathematics,  11 ;  mechanical  technology, 
r> ;  total,  24.  (h)  Chemists'  section  :  Linear  drawing,  3;  mathematics,  4 ;  botany,  2; 
laboratory,  3 ;  chemical  technology,  13;  total,  25.  Fourth  year:  Mechanics' section : 
Linear  drawing,  6;  mathematics,  2;  mechanical  technology,  14;  total,  22.  Chemists' 
section:  Linear  drawing,  4;  mechanical  technology,  6;  chemical  technology,  13; 
total,  23. 

The  time  required  in  preparation  for  these  exercises,  added  to  the  totals  Just  given, 
raises  the  weekly  service  of  each  student  to  an  average,  of  something  more  than  60 
hours. 

Fifth  year :  No  recitations  or  lectures  ;  linear  drawing,  6 ;  shop  work  for  me- 
chanics' section  and  laboratory  work  for  chemists',  48 ;  total,  54. 

Weeks  in  school  year,  first  four  years :  First  semester,  16;  second  semester,  12;  ex- 
amination, 8 ;  total,  36.    Weeks  in  fifth  year,  50. 

Hence  the  mechanics  spend  2,700  hours  in  shop  work  on  consecutive  days,  and  the 
chemists  the  same  amount  of  time  in  the  manufacturing  laboratories. 

Stafi*:  Professors,  12 ;  chaplain,  1 ;  shop  director,  1 ;  lectors,  30 ;  total,  44. 

Number  of  students :  First  year,  average,  125 ;  fifth  year,  average,  90,  or  72  per 
cent,  of  first  year.  Whole  number  at  mid-year  examination,  550.  Average  age  of 
students  at  entrance,  17-|  years. 

Annual  expenditure,  in  rubles : 

instructors 102,531 

Laborers 15,496 

ServanU 8,000 

126,027 

Laboratory : 

Assistants - 5,050 

Laborers..*. 1,840 

Materials 9,376 

16,266 

Gas,  fuel,  and  repairs 26,538 

board  of  indigent  students 49,000 

Workshop  tools,  and  machinery 9,364 

Library 2,140 
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Reading  room 9,4(S5 

MuHenm 1,:^ 

Miscollaueous 3,000 

Total 236,000 

Annual  tuition:  First  four  years,  30  rubles;  fifth  year,  40  rubles.  In  addition  to 
these  fees  each  student  pays  annually  for  two  years  a  laboratory  fee  of  40  rubles. 

This  view  of  the  Polytechnic  at  St.  Petersburg  may  fairly  enough 
coiickule  with  the  statemeut  of  the  important  fact  that  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Neva,  the  finest  in  Russia,  was  built  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Polytechnic  engineers,  and  every  piece  of  iron  used  in  the 
structure  was  tested  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  institution.  This 
result,  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  the  country  forty  years  ago, 
when  En<^lish,  G.erinau,  and  American  engineers  were  called  upon  to 
do  Russian  engineering,  tends  to  confirm  the  judgment  already  given 
of  the  value  of  Russian  technological  education. 

At  Moscow  the  school  training  is  substantially  the  same  as  at  St- 
Petersburg,  drawing  being  made  a  little  more  i)rominent;  but  the  shop 
work  is  managed  very  differently.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  the 
manufacturing  element  in  it.  The  first  room  into  which  the  writer  was 
shown,  about  40  feet  square,  was  occupied  by  drawing  tables,  where 
export  mechanics  connected  with  the  school  were  engaged  in  making 
projects  and  solving  mechanical  problems  for  different  manufacturers 
in  and  about  Moscow.  This  work  results  in  orders  from  the  manufact- 
urers for  machinery,  whicb  are  filled  in  the  workshops  of  the  school. 
The  sales  of  machinery  in  1881  and  1882  amounted  to  60,000  rubles  an- 
nually, and  this  amount  has  increased  since  that  time. 

In  the  management  of  the  w^orkshop  practice  for  the  students  there 
are  one  or  two  remarkable  features.  For  the  first  three  years,  «  f  32 
wei^ks  each,  the  boys  work  14  hours  a  week,  or  1,344  hours;  for  the 
last  three  years,  lOJ  hours  a  week,  or  1,008  hours.  For  convenience 
and  for  economy  in  the  use  of  shoi)  room  and  materials,  wood  work,  forg- 
ing, filing,  <S:c.,  are  taught  during  tlie  first  three  years  in  se])arate  roonis, 
the  boys  passing  from  one  to  another  in  turn.  By  this  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  lime  in  each  boy's  training  during  which  he  cannot  ])ro(luce 
much  salable  work  is  spent  where  he  will  waste  as  little  as  possible  and 
advance  to  the  producing  stage  of  his  apprenticeship  as  fast  as  possible. 
J>iit  during  the  last  three  years  the  apprentices  mingle  with  a  hundred 
workmen  in  the  manufacturing  business  of  the  shop.  Tht*^ doors  are 
always  open,  and  the  younger  students  have  free  access  to  the  large 
shop  in  "off  hours,"  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  business  envelops  them 
all.  But  this  isolation  of  the  jireliminary  training  is  not  complete. 
The  writer  saw  in  the  smithy  six  forges  for  regular  workmen  standing 
opposite  three  for  the  students,  and  a  steam  hammer  in  this  room  was 
in  almost  constant  use  by  the  journeymen.  In  the  foundry  there  are  two 
connecting  rooms;  in  one,  which  is  quite  small,  the  students  were  work- 
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ing  on  small  moulds^  while  in  the  larger,  students  and  journeymen  to- 
gether wiTe  handling  large  castings. 

To  give  zest  to  the  rather  tedious  work  of  the  first  three  years  the 
boys  hear  lectures  on  practical  topics,  such  as  the  best  cutting  angle 
of  files,  the  set  of  saw  teeth,  &c.,  which  jnay  not  make  them  any  bet- 
ter mechanics,  yet  tends  to  improve  their  general  iutelligence. 

The  only  point  in  the  place  that  strikes  an  American  as  arbitrary  is 
that  each  squad  of  the  younger  boys  must  stay  in  each  room  of  the 
elementary  workshop  a  certain  number  of  sessions,  whatever  its  rate 
of  advancement.  Those  who  master  the  prescribed  work  are  assigned 
better  and  better  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  different  rooms,  and 
those  who  fall  below  the  standard  have  no  opportunity  to  '*  make  up." 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  facts  of  the  organization  of  the 
two  schools  in  a  convenient  form: 


Years  in  conrso, 


Weeks  in  year 

Honra  per  week,  each  stndent 

Total  honra  in  shop  work 

T(»tal  honrs  in  eonrse 

Nnniher  in  entering  class    

Nunihor  at  nii<l-year  examination 

Nninljer  of  gradnates  annnaUy 

Nnnjher  of  workmen  in  shop 

Total  annnnl  espeuditnrei  rubles 

Tnition,  rnbles.. 

Amount  of  annual  sales  from  shop,  rubles 
Sfiuare  feet  of  floor  space 


St.  Peters- 
burg. 


5 

a36 

55 

2,700 

10,  mo 

125 

550 

90 

30 

23G,  000 

48 

3,000 

388, 000 


Moscow. 


! 


6 
32 

55 

2, 352 

10,560 

80 

400 

50 

100 

250,000 

cir>0 

60,000 

182, 000 


a  First  four  years. 


6  Fifth  year. 


cExterns. 


The  kind  of  work  done  in  these  schools  is  generally  the  same;  but 
there  is  rather  more  variety  at  Moscow.  In  the  store-room  of  that 
school  may  be  seen  a  great  variety  of  machinists'  tools,  lathes,  small 
hy<lnuilic  engines  for  watering  lawns,  hangers,  faceplates,  drilling  ma- 
rhines,  i\:c.  In  18S2  an  engine  of  thirty  horse  power  was  in  process  of 
manufacture,  and  the  whole  work,  including  the  casting  of  the  fly- 
wheel, was  done  on  the  premises. 

Tliere  is  a  marked  advantage  in  the  consolidation  of  the  shop  work  at 
St.  Petersburg;  but  in  weighing  the  two  plans  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  Government  demands  the  diploma  of  the  institute  as 
:i  passpoitto  the  much  coveted  positions  that  lie  in  its  gift,  and  the 
fifth  year  is  indispensable  to  obtain  the  diploma.  The  practical  dif- 
licnlty  of  retaining  the  students  after  such  a  course  as  the  school  gives 
in  the  first  four  years,  under  difierent  conditions,  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent. 

An  American  who  would  study  technological  education  can  use  a 
part  of  hifl  time  to  uo  better  advantage  than  in  becoming  familiar  with 
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these  two  RuBsian  schools.    All  the  officers  speak  French  and  most  of 

them  German. 

SEOONDART  INSTRUCTION  AT  CHEMNITZ. 

There  is  no  polytechnic  or  technical  high  school  where  shop  work  is 
required  as  a  preliminary  condition  of  admission,  bat  the  Boyal  Fore- 
men School  at  Chemnitz,  of  the  secondary  order,  afiGDrds  a  good  exam- 
ple of  how  this  plan  may  be  pursued.  As  this  school  forms  part  of  an 
elaborate  system  for  the  complete  technical  training  of  the  boys  of  a  * 
town  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  manufacturing,  and  as  this  system  in- 
cludes all  the  points  in  such  training  below  the  polytechnic,  it  will  serve 
our  purpose  to  state  the  outlines  of  this  system.* 

Chemnitz  is  a  Saxon  town  of  90,000  inhabitants  who  are  principally 
em  i)loyed  in  the  following  establishments,  viz :  forty-six  machine  shops  for 
machine  building,  10  loom  works,  3  hosiery  frame  factories,  and  82  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and  silk  mills.  The  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  gloves  is 
the  leading  industry.  The  only  locomotive  works  in  Saxony,  Hart- 
mann's,  is  in  Chemnitz,  and  employs  about  2,000  men.  The  town  is 
sometimes  called  the  Manchester  of  Germany. 

General  education  is  assiduously  cultivated  and  is  of  the  most  thorough 
sort ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  strong  foundation  upon  which  technical  schools 
securely  rest.  What  a  good  common  school  education  in  Germany 
means  is  so  well  understood  as  to  require  no  further  comment.  In  1878 
the  amount  expended  in  municipal  schools — that  is, "  common  schools'' — 
was  $161,045;  the  number  of  teachers,  243;  and  the  number  of  pupils, 
boys  and  girls,  11,400. 

In  addition  to  this,  continuation  schools  are  maintained  in  the  even- 
ing, three  hours  each,  for  those  who,  through  misfortune  of  any  kind, 
have  failed  to  secure  the  essential  advantages  of  the  public  instruction. 
There  were  993  of  these  Fortbildung  scholars  in  Chemnitz  in  1878. 

Section  B  in  the  appendix  gives  statistical  information  concerning 
Saxon  education. 

Technical  education  in  Chemnitz  is  conducted  partly  by  the  state  and 
partly  by  corporations.  The  state  has  a  group  of  schools,  which  are  all 
in  the  new  buildings  on  the  Schiller  Platz,  completed  in  1877.  Here  are 
130  rooms  with  an  aggregate  area  of  95,000  square  feet,  652  students 
in  attendance,  and  52  instructors.  The  annual  expense  of  maintenance 
in  1883  was  $46,200,  or  $70.86  per  student.  The  buildings  cost  $439,715. 
The  same  buildings  and  accommodations  ip  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  city  of 
about  the  same  size  and  sort,  would  cost  at  least  $700,000. 

The  state  technical  schools  are  the  Higher  Technical  School,  with  153 
students;  the  Eoyal  Building  School,  with  170  students;  the  Boyal 
Foremen  School,  with  230  students;  the  Eoyal  Drawing  School,  with 
111  students ;  or  a  total,  less  12  twice  reckoned,  of  652  students. 


•  See  "Trcbiiical  Eilucatioii  in  a  SaxoD  Town."    H.  M.  Felkin,  London.     C.  Kegan 
Taul  <V  Co.,  1  Pat^rnobt^r  Square.    Also  re|>ort  of  commUaioners. 
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Sectiou  D  in  the  appendix  shows  the  course  of  study  in  the  Higher 
Technical  School,  which  is  now  classed  as  a  polytechnic.  Most  of  the 
pupils  stay  till  they  have  a  certificate.  They  enter  at  16  or  17  and  leave 
at  21.  Their  military  duty  has  to  be  then  performed,  after  which,  at 
the  age  of  22  or  23,  they  enter  active  life. 

In  connection  with  this  school  it  is  convenient,  though  a  little  out  of 
place,  to  describe  the  method  of  preparing  men  for  the  building  trades. 

Pupils  in  the  architectural  course  have  an  opportunity  during  the 
third  year  of  attending  the  following  chisses  in  the  Foremen  School, 
viz  :  instruction  in  building  mills  for  corn,  sawing,  powder,  &c. ;  spin- 
ning and  weaving ;  paper  making;  toolbuilding ;  brewery  mechanics ; 
water  works;  fire  extinguishing  apparatus.  They  may  also  attend  the 
modelling  classes  in  the  Royal  Drawing  School.  The  object  of  the 
architectural  division  is  to  educate  men  for  ordinary  builders.  This 
object  is  kept  clearly  in  view  and  gives  special  value  to  this  school  as 
a  good  place  for  artisans,  because  the  Architects'  Academy  at  Dresden 
provides  a  purely  academic  course,  and  the  Chemnitz  school  must  not 
clash  with  it. 

The  course  at  Dresden  is  of  six  years,  and  a  young  man  is  25  or  26 
years  old  before  he  can  graduate  there  ;*  add  the  year  of  military  service 
and  he  becomes  26  or  27  before  he  begins  his  practical  life.  But  when 
lie  is  through  he  is  competent  to  be  an  architect  of  monumental  works 
and  of  buildings  of  artistic  excellence.  A  student  may  pass,  if  he 
wishes,  from  Chemnitz  to  the  second  year  at  Dresden. 

At  the  Royal  Building  School,  which  has  a  two-year  course,  those 
who  can  only  learn  the  essentials  of  building  receive  a  very  good  train- 
ing and  become  expert  and  intelligent  carpenters. 

The  Royal  Foremen  School  proposes  to  give  to  future  machinists, 
millers,  dyers,  tanners,  &c ,  as  well  as  to  young  men  who  intend  to  be 
foremen  and  managers  in  weaving  and  spinning  mills,  machine  building 
establishments,  &c.,  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  theoretical  knowl- 
edge required  in  their  future  careers.  The  instruction  is  comprised  in 
three  continuous  "  courses  ^  each  of  half  a  year;  and  in  this  short  time 
the  pupils  can  acquire,  of  course,  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
their  respective  occupations.  The  instruction  is  given  in  two  main 
divisions,  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical.  The  students  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  16  years  on  entering,  and  acquired  the  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  use  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  readily.  And 
a  very  important,  and  indeed  the  controlling,  condition  of  admission  is 
that  a  student  must  have  worked  at  least  two  years  at  his  calling  be- 
fore entering.  The  practical  working  of  the  plan  is  this  :  a  boy  leaves 
the  public  school  at  14 ;  goes  to  some  machine  building  establishment^ 
for  instance;  attends  in  the  evening  a  Fortbildungsschule  (Continua- 
lion  School);  shows  good  parts;  and  at  16  finds  himself  in  the  Fore- 
ijieu  School. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  boon  x>6r  week  devoted  to  ttodiii  it 
each  division  of  the  Foremen  School: 

[A:  Mechanical  division.    Michaelmas  to  Eaeter.    B:  Cb6inic«ldiviFioii.   liidiafli- 
mas  to  Easter.    C :  Mechanical  division.    Easter  to  Michaelmas.    Half  year.] 


Arithmetic 

Geonu'try 

Pliysics 

Geometrical  drawing 

Freehand  drawiupf 

GerniaTi  luii^nage 

General  chemistry 

Mathematics  and  mechanics. 

Machinery  in  general 

Mechanical  technology 

Machine  drawing 

Surveying 

Technical  chemistry 

Laboratory  work,  chemistry  . 

Miuerah>gy 

Bookkeeping. 


First  cooise. 


kAC 


Architectural  drawing: 
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In  addition,  all  students  in  the  second  and  third  coarses  may  attend 
the  special  classes  of  the  Technical  High  School. 

The  Eoyal  Drawing  School  is  an  evening  adjunct  to  the  Chemnit£ 
system,  for  teaching  art  in  its  various  branches;  and  is  attended  by 
pupils  drawn  from  all  classes  in  the  city. 

To  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  extraordinary  edacational  capital 
of  Chemuitz,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  Higher  Weaving  School  (which 
occupies  a  building  which  costs  $20,000  and  is  equipped  with  machinery 
for  teaching  every  kind  of  machine  weaving),  the  Agricultural  School, 
the  School  for  Hand  Weavers,  the  Tailors' School,  and  the  Trade  Fort- 
bildungs  School,  all  maintained  largely  at  private  or  corporation  ex- 
pense. There  are  also  several  special  schools  for  girls.  In  short,  for 
completeness  in  its  provision  for  thorough  preliminary  training  for 
every  form  of  industry  by  which  the  inhabitants  live,  no  town  in 
Europe  can  surpass  Chemnitz. 

FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

This  view  of  the  Continental  methods  of  training  foremen  woald  not 
be  complete  without  an  allusion  to  the  French  £cole  des  Art«  et 
Metiers  at  Chalons-sur-Marne.  There  are  others  .if  the  same  type  in 
France,  at  Aix,  Angers,  and  Lille,  each  having  a  fixed  geogniphical 
limit.  In  each  substantially  the  same  plan  is  t>  lowed;  but  it  will 
conduce  to  clearness  to  confine  the  description  ^o  that  at  Ch&lonssur- 
Marne.  The  number  of  students  is  285,  all  boan  c-rs ;  one-half  are  free, 
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each  of  the  other  half  pays  $120  a  year.  The  age  of  the  studeuts  on 
eutering  is  16.  The  total  aimnal  budget  is  about  $83,000,  largely  paid, 
of  course,  by  the  state.  This  makes  the  annual  cost  per  pupil,  includ- 
ing board,  about  $290.  The  school  appliances,  which  are  of  an  anti- 
quated form,  are  being  supplanted  by  machinery  in  accordance  with 
modem  demands,  requiring  an  expenditure  of  $28,000  before  the  com- 
plete substitution  can  be  accom))lished. 

The  pupils  daily  spend  0  hours  in  school  and  0;|  in  the  workshop;  the 
sebool  day  is  therefore  12J  hours  long,  the  weekly  tale  of  hours  76J. 
Tools  and  machines  made  in  the  workshops  by  the  students  are  sold 
each  year  and  produce  about  $(5,500.' 

The  pupils  are  admitted  on  the  results  of  the  examinations,  a  prelim- 
inary competitive  examination  in  French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  draw- 
ing, and  manual  work,  and  another  at  the  school  in  other  elementary 
branches  and  in  general  aptitude.  Many  of  the  large  public  schools 
have  special  preparatory  clnases  for  this  school. 

The  100  boys  who  enter  each  year  are  separated  into  two  divisions  of 
^O  each,  one  section  going  to  a  fitting  shop,  the  other  to  a  pattern  shop ; 
*fter  six  montns  they  exchange  places.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  in 
the  smithy  and  foundry. 

lu  the  fitting  shop,  which  is  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of  which 
^^rresponds  with  each  year  of  training,  there  is  a  large  plant,  viz,  an 
^^^gine  and  boiler,  which  each  student  manages  in  turn  for  a  week,  a 
t-^H)!  store,  and  abundant  machinery.  In  the  first  year  the  students 
'^^ake  squares,  compasses,  vises,  &c. ;  in  the  second,  detached  por- 
tions of  machinery  and  small  machines;  in  the  third  they  are  employed 
*^  the  production  of  niachines  for  actual  use  in  the  institution  or  for 
»ale. 

The  foundry  contains  three  cupolas,  one  for  heavy  castings,  say  of 
thirty  hundred-weight.  The  smithy  has  eight  forges,  at  each  of  which 
two  students  work,  taking  turns  as  snnth  and  striker.  The  pattern 
shop  has  places  for  100  students,  and  is  thoroughly  furnished.  In  all 
the  shops,  besides  the  regular  foremen,  instructors,  several  mechanics 
are  employed.  The  •* fitter's  shop"  is  preferred  by  the  students,  and  in 
the  third  year  69  of  them  are  found  there,  against  10  in  the  foundry,  7 
in*  the  smithy,  and  8  in  the  pattern  shop. 

The  discipline  is  of  the  most  rigorous  charaeter;  the  students  wear 
uniform,  and  are  closi*ly  confined  to  the  school,  which  they  leave  only 
at  rare  intervals  under  the  charge  of  an  instructor.  To  this  military- 
like severity  of  discipline  much  of  the  success  of  the  graduates  is  justly 
attribated. 

It  ia  fair  to  say  that  opinions  differ  in  France  respecting  the  merits 


>The  director  of  the  exoellent  AmbachtHschool  ut  AniHtonlam  says:  ''Experience 
sbowB  that  hU  being  engap^ed  on  a  bouu  lido  piece  of  wovkuianKhip  sorvos  as  a  pow- 
erful Atitnalant  to  a  pupil.'' 
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of  the  studeuts  traiued  at  these  schools,  though  no  one  questions  their 
great  serviceableuess.  The  coipplaiDt  is  that  the  gradnates  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  time  aud  of  materials  as  elements  in  practical  work, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  minute  and  artificial  finish.  It  is  foand  tUt 
they  require  some  preparation  by  experience  in  actual  business  before 
they  are  competent  to  take  full  charge  of  work.    This  is  quite  natural. 

The  commissioners  ascertained,  however,  that  nearly  all  the  gradu- 
ates of  this  school  obtain  positions  in  remunerative  and  honorable 
callings,  being  employed  as  draughtsmen  in  mannfactorieS|  chiefs  of 
drawing  offices,  and  directors  of  works  and  managers  of  shops. 

A  few  become  teachers  of  engineering,  as  M.  Bocqnet  of  la  Villette; 
many  have  positions  on  railways ;  a  very  few  remain  workmen,  or  sim. 
ply  foremen.  They  generally  enter  works  as  workmen,  but  owing  to 
their  technical  training  rapidly  rise  to  the  position  of  foremen.  The 
conclusion  of  the  commissioners  is  no  doubt  justified  that  'Mn  afford- 
ing an  education  in  which  theory  is  not  carried  too  far  and  is  duly  com- 
bined with  laboratory  practice  and  in  some  cases  with  workshop  in- 
stniction,  and  in  which,  moreover,  the  scientific  teaching  is  made  to 
bear  upon  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  districts,  these  higher 
technical  schools  [a  grade  below  the  German  Polytechnics  and  the  ficole 
Centrale  of  Paris]  provide  the  kind  of  education  that  is  best  adapted  to 
the  various  grades  of  managers  of  works." 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  schools  are 
increasing  in  number  and  influence  in  every  European  country.  Id 
the  matter  of  attempting  to  provide  some  substitute  for  the  extinct 
apprenticeship  system,  France  clearly  takes  the  lead.  There  are  two 
distinct  ])lans  now  in  vogue :  one  to  introduce  manual  instruction  into 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools;  the  other,  to  erect  apprenticeship 
schools,  sometimes  called  superior  elementary  schools. 

The  primary  (communal  school  of  the  Rue  Tournefort  was  for  a  long 
time  the  only  school  in  France  in  which  trade- teiiching  was  combined 
with  other  elementary  education  ;  now  it  has  many  imitators.    It  was 
started  on  its  ])resent  footing  in  1873.    The  school  hours  are  from  8 
in  the  morning  to  0  in  the  evening,  a  free  hour  at  noon  and  a  half 
holiday  on  Thursday ;  and  on  Sundays  the  pupils  from  9  to  12  and 
from  1  to  4  hear  instructive  or  amusing  lectures.     The  weekly  tale 
of   hours,  excluding  Sunday  and   the  half  holiday  on   Thursday,  is 
49.    The  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  shop  is  18.     Deducting  thi« 
numb(T  from  40,  we  have  31,  the  time  spent  in  school  in  the  United 
States  by  primary  and  secondary  pupils  being  about  30.    It  appears, 
then,  that  the  French  add  the  shopwork  to  the  time  si>ent  in  what  may 
be  called  literary  work.    In  the  lowest  class  the  children  are  six  years  old 
and  receive  three  lessons  a  week,  of  one  hour  each,  in  handicraft.   From 
ten  years  old  and  until  graduation  tln\v  have  IS  h(Mirs  in  the  shop. 
There  are  3(50  children  in  this  school,  and  Ihey  are  generally  able  to 
earn  on  graduating,  at  the  age  of  13-15,  about  one  dollar  a  week . 
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Tbe  studies  of  tbe  school  are  drawing,  modelliDg,  moulding,  and 
carving;  arithmetic  and  geometry;  geography  and  history;  physics; 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene ;  French  reading  and  writing ;  and 
civil  government,  technology,  and  morals.  The  duties  of  the  work- 
shop are  lathe  and  forge  work,  joinery,  and  a  little  higher  machine  work. 

Tbe  reports  of  the  inspectors  tending  to  cast  some  suspicion  on  the 
quality  of  the  literary  work  of  this  school,  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  in  their  further  experiments  in  the  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing into  ordinary  primary  schools,  have  confined  themselves  to  teaching 
more  advanced  drawing  from  models^  and  the  use  of  ordinary  tools 
for  working  wood  and  iron,  without  attempting  to  teach  special  trades. 
There  are  about  fifty  schools  where  these  experiments  are  in  progress. 
It  is  already  apparent  that  the  shopwork  tends  to  concentrate  along  the 
lines  of  dominant  Trench  industries,  and  the  effort  to  avoid  teaching 
trades  will  not  be  very  successful. 

These  schools  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  sort,  viz,  the 
manicipal  apprenticeship  schools,  from  which  they  are  quite  distinct, 
in  respect  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  end  in 
view.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  that  iti  the  Boulevan}  delaVillette, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  December  8, 1872. 

It  is  a  day  school  designed  to  fit  boys  to  be  good  artisans,  and  proves 
its  success  by  pointing  to  the  large  number  of  its  graduates  who  have 
been  successful  in  the  fields  for  which  the  school  prepared  tliem.^  Ko 
pretence  is  made  that  the  shopwork  serves  any  educational  purpose 
other  than  to  teach  the  boys  to  use  tools  and  machines.  The  hours  are 
from  7  A.  M.  to  7  p.  m.,  6  days  a  week  for  three  years,  allowing  two  hours 
a  day  for  meals  and  recreation.  The  boys  enter  at  14.  During  the  first 
two  years  they  work  four  hours  in  the  school  and  six  in  the  shops.  In 
the  third  year,  two  in  the  school  and  eight  in  the  shops.  In  the  first 
year  they  are  taught  the  nature  and  conversion  of  material ;  in  the 
second,  they  pass  to  a.ctual  construction.  In  the  first  year  the  work  is 
uniform  for  all ;  in  the  second,  a  trade  must  be  chosen  and  followed. 

In  ]881-'82  there  were  250  pupils ;  107  in  the  first  year,  81  in  the  sec- 
ond|  and  62  in  the  third.  The  number  of  absentees  did  not  equal  7  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  was  mainly  confined  to  the  entering  class.  A 
considerable  number  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  for  many  causes, 
Qsnally  because  they  are  unfit  for  the  work.  Those  who  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  generally  find  remunerative  employment. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $15,000,  or  a  little  less  than 
$60  per  pupil.    The  trades  taught  at  this  school  are  shown  in  the  fol- 

'  In  sll  the  primary  sohoola  of  Paris  it  is  Dotoworthy  that  drawing  is  taagbt  from 
modela  and  casts  rather  than  from  flat  examples  aud  copies. 

*M.  CMard,  in  Mb  report  on  primary  edacation,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  of 
74  gradoates  69  have  remained  **  loyal''  to  the  profession  taught  them  at  the  schools. 
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lowing  exhibit  of  the  namber  of  boys  engaged  in  each  for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course : 


Fitters 

Smiths 

Tiirner8  iu  metal 

CarptMiters  ami  joiners. .. 

Pattcru-makera 

Wood-turm^rs 

I^ocksmitbs 

Klectrie  apparatus  makers 

Totiil 


Second 

Thiid 

year. 

year. 

42 

34 

5 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3 

11 

5 

0 

0 

11 

4 

5 

10 

81 


& 


The  following  schedule  will  show  how  the  time  of  the  boys  is  spent 
in  the  Paris  Municipal  Apprenticeship  School: 


Day. 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday •< 


Years. 


1 

o 
3 


1 
2 
8 


7  to  8. 


Stady. 


it 
it 


ii 

ti 

14 


Thuraday , 


Friday. 


Saturday 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


It 
ti 
tt 


8  to  9. 


French. 

Mathematics. 

Mechanics. 


Technology. 
History. 


9  to  10. 


Sketches. 

Study. 

Chemistry. 


Study. 
French. 


Sketches  and  drawing. 


History. 
French. 
Technology. 


ti 
tt 
It 


ti 
it 
It 


tt 


Physics. 
Geography. 


French. 

Study. 

Mathematics. 

French. 
Study. 


Sketches  and  drawin<;. 


Chemistry. 

Technology. 

Study. 

Study. 

Mechanics. 

Physics. 


Drawing. 

Study. 

Mathematics. 


10  to  11.    . 


Study. 
English. 


UtolS. 


EnglisL 
Physios. 


Workshops. 


Sketohet. 
Study. 


Geography- 
Katbeinatie«> 


'Workshops. 


Study.  I  HatheiDAtioi- 

Sketches  snd  drswisg. 
Workshops. 


Study. 
English. 


English. 
Chemistry- 


Workshops. 


Mathematics. 
Study. 
Common  law. 


Study.  I  Hathematioi. 

Sketches  and  drawing. 
Work8ho|)s. 


Study. 


Descriptive 
geometry. 

Workshops. 


Descriptive 
geometr>-. 

Mathematics. 


Throughout  the  course  < 


'  12  to  1,  lunch  and  recreation. 

1  to  3i,  workshops. 

3i  to  4.  nn'al  and  n'cre.ation. 
.4  to  7,  workHh»»|iH. 
From  10  minutes  to  10  until  5  minutes  past  10  there  is  a  (]uarter  of  no  hour's  rcoi-eation  for  all  the  boyi 

In  addition  to  tlieinunicii)al  apprenticeship  schools  there  are  two  othe 
sorts  substantially  of  the  same  kind  that  are  largely  attended,  viz :  (1 
apprenticeship  schools,  sustained  by  great  corporations  for  the  beiiefi 
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ihildren  of  their  employes,  of  which  a  good  example  is  that  of  Messrs. 
aix  &  Co.,  printers;  (2)  those  conducted  under  the  superintendence 
the  Christain  Brothers  by  a  charitable  association  whose  schools  in  the 
e  de  Vaugirard,  at  Issy,  and  at  Igny,  contain  more  than  2,400  pupils. 
Che  schools  already  mentioned  do  not  in  any  case  confine  themselves 
a  single  trade.  The  Government  sustains  many  simple  apprentice- 
p  schools,  the  main  eflfect  of  each  being  to  foster  some  trade,  as  the 
itchmaking  school  at  Cluses  and  the  school  of  porcelain  decoration 
Sevres. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  these  schools  in  Europe,  some  supported 
the  State  and  some  by  a  corporation.  To  this  category  must  be  re- 
red  the  many  Fachschulen,  as  at  Iserlohn,  for  industrial  art  applied 
metal- work ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  schools  in  Europe  for  jew- 
els and  goldsmiths,  at  Vienna  ;  and  one  for  drawing,  modelling,  and 
coration,  including  house  painting,  at  Cologne.  There  are  one  hun- 
?d  of  these  Fachschulen  in  Austria  alone.  In  the  Cologne  school 
ire  are  two  sessions  a  year,  the  winter  session  being  the  better  at- 
ided,  because  the  young  men  go  to  practical  work  during  the  sum- 
r  months. 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  weaving,  dyeing,  and  industrial-art 
lools  which  fall  a  little  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
[n  all  these  institutions,  while  the  craft  is  foremost,  great  attention 
paid  to  drawing,  modelling,  the  elementary  mathematics,  and  the 
ments  of  the  physical  sciences ;  while,  as  far  as  possible,  evening 
lools  are  everywhere  maintained,  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the 
^  schools  or  day  scholars. 

THE   <*  COTTAGE  INDUSTRIES"  OF   GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

't  remains  to  allude  to  the  researches  made  by  a  subcommission,  con- 
ting  of  Messrs.  Magnus  and  Woodall,  among  the  schools  for  foster- 
:  what  are  called  "cottage  industries."  These  are  most  numerous  in 
)  Black  Forest  and  in  the  South  Austrian  provinces.  In  the  little 
lages  such  industries  as  clockmaking,  straw  plaiting,  wood  carving, 
.,  which  formerly  flourished  and  afforded  a  comfortable  living  to  the 
isants,  are  now  oh  the  decline ;  the  various  manufactures  have  passed 

0  the  control  of  the  proprietors  of  small  factories,  who  employ  fewer 
u  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  The  effort  at  reform  consists  in 
ablishing  trade  schools  where  modelling  and  drawing  hold  an  im- 
tant  place  and  in  which  the  young  people  can  learn  new  and  attract- 

designs  for  their  home-made  wares,  thus  securing  their  sale.  They 
3  acquire  the  power  of  expressing  their  own  ideas  in  designs,  and  so 
ain  control  of  their  own  inventions. 

lie  same  idea  is  brought  out  in  the  pottery  business,  where  the  ex- 
tent instruction  given  at  the  Government  Art  School  at  Carlsmhe 

1  done  thnch  to  provide  improved  models  for  the  potters. 

'erbaps  there  is  no  more  interesting  work  now  doing  in  technical 
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edncatioii  in  Europe  tliau  that  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Exner,  uue 
of  the  Austrian  inspectors  of  schools.  The  zeal  of  the  Anstriau  Gov- 
ernnient  in  assisting  local  effort  in  the  matter  of  workshop  instmctioa 
is  remarkable,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory.  The  schools  thus 
fostered  may  be  arranged  in  two  categories,  viz:  (1)  those  in  which 
ii  sound  theoretical  instruction  is  imi)arted,  of  which  there  are  few; 
(2)  those  where  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  shops,  and 
the  school  work  consists  mainly  of  drawing. 

The  first  kind  do  not  differ  essentially  from  other  Fachschalen,  ex- 
cept in  being  more  largely  schools  and  less  workshops.  The  second 
are  full  of  promise  for  Austrian  industries. 

In  carrying  out  this  new  policy  the  great  Gewerbe-Masenm  at  Vienna' 
has  been  organized  and  put  in  charge  of  Dr.  Exner,  a  strikingly  com- 
petent and  efficient  man.  He  has  started  two  totally  distinct  sorts  of 
schools.  The  first  sort  is  substantially  a  half-time  school,  ip  which  boys 
from  the  higher  common  schools  work  half  the  day  and  stady  the  other 
half,  receiving  instruction  according  to  the  polytechnic  plan  as  &r  as  the 
time  permits.  The  course  being  two  years,  these  boys  do  not  receive  as 
much  instruction  ns  the  polytechnic  students,  but  they  have  the  immense 
advantage  of  practical  power  in  the  shop,  which  secures  them  a  living 
and  adds  to  their  value.  Every  stroke  of  work  in  the  shops  is  done 
with  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  articles,  and  no  fact  was  mentioned 
oftcner,  or  with  more  evident  satisfaction  by  Dr.  Exner  in  proof  of  the 
real  excellence  of  the  school  than  that  they  sold  in  the  first  year  a 
thousand  gulden  worth  of  their  work.  It  is  intended  to  multiply  these 
schools  so  that  tliey  shall  provide  a  great  variet\^  of  mechanical  prac- 
tice (the  two  now  in  opeiation  being  devoted  wholly  to  wood  working) 
and  to  extend  the  course  to  four  years.  The  second  line  along  which 
the  Austrians  are  moving  is  in  cultivating  the  cottage  industries. 

Tlicre  is  in  Austria  a  marked  tendency  of  the  population  to  concentrate 
itself  in  large  cities.    The  population  of  Vienna  has  grown  from  800,000 
to  1,200,000  within  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  other  cities  show  a  great  in- 
crease.   As  this  has  occurred  without  a  corresponding  inctease  in  the 
total  population,  the  inference  is  that  the  growth  of  the  cities  is  depop- 
ulating the  villages.    Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  movement  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  peasants  of  these  villages  have  lost  the 
market  for  their  baskets  and  other  wares  because  their  Swiss  and  French 
neiglibors,  who  have  had  abundant  schools  of  industry,  have  devised 
new  and  more  attractive  forms  for  the  same  wares.    The  peasants  of 
Austria  were  unable  to  compete  because,  through  their  ignorance  of 
design,  they  were  confined  to  the  old  and  unsalable  forms,  and,  with  the 
fatuous  haste  so  often  seen,  crowd  the  cities  in  the  vain  hoi)e  of  better- 
ing their  lot.    Dr.  Exner,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  wise  and 


'  The  object  of  the  Maaooni  is  tocoUect  examples  of  the  best  products  iuTevery  trade 
tor  i)urposeH  of  instruction. 
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acute  njiiU8terof  public  in^tructiou,  liavs  started  many  trade-schools,  es* 
peeially  schools  for  basket-weaving  which  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  household  industries.  Half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
learniug  new  and  better  wa3"8  of  basket- weaving,  and  half  to  drawing 
and  modelling  in  clay;  the  result  being  that  the  pupils  learn  how  to  do 
the  things  that  are  now  in  demand  and  are  clothed  with  power  to  de- 
sign whatever  forms  the  future  may  suggest.  Anybody  may  attend 
these  schools  who  chooses  to  come  to  Vienna;  for  there  only  can  a  mu- 
senm  of  examples  be  gathered  suf&ciently  ample  to  enable  the  minister 
to  multiply  the  schools  so  as  to  provide  for  other  industries  as  well  as 
basket- weaving.  The  hope  is  that  the  more  intelligent  young  peasants 
will  attend  these  schools  and  carry  back  to  their  villages  the  new  ideas ; 
this  being  done,  a  check  will  be  put  upon  the  tendency  of  people  to 
leave  the  villages,  because  they  can  again  be  prosperous  and  happy 
where  they  are. 

A  valuable  comment  upon  the  relative  merit  of  these  two  plans  is 
made  by  Signer  Tamanini,  who  founded  the  school  at  Tione  for  wood- 
working. The  school  is  now  at  Eiva.  He  says  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  creation  of  simple  workshops  without  the  provision  of  theoretical 
instruction ;  that  he  has  been  thoroughly  conversant  with  both  kinds 
and  nothing  really  lasting  can  be  accomplished  unless  school  and  shop 
training  go  hand  in  hand.  Experience  alone  can  determine  this.  Dr. 
Exner  cites  facts  of  the  most  convincing  character  to  show  that  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  mere  trade  schools  has  been  precisely  what  was 
hoped  and  expected,  namely,  to  revive  drooi)ing  industries  and  to  make 
*  new  ones. 

For  instance,  it  was  found  that  the  people  of  Southern  Tyrol  werecon- 
saming  olive-wood  for  fuel,  while  their  neighbors  in  Italy  were  manu- 
factoring  from  it  numerous  useful  articles.  A  Fachschule  was  estab- 
lished at  Arco  about  eight  years  ago,  with  shops  for  wood-turning  and 
inlaying.  The  result  is  that  the  former  master  of  the  school,  Signer  C. 
Emert,  is  now  proprietor  of  a  factory  where  thirty  work  people  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  olive-wood  work  of  Arco  is  in  great  demand  all  over  the 
world.  Signer  Emert  informed  the  commissioners  that  he  had  an  or- 
der from  Boston,  Mass.,  for  1,500  blocks  of  olive-wood. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  remark  that  of  all  technical  schools  in  Eu- 
rope, those  which  have  most  powerfully  affected  manufactures  are  the 
ones  devoted  to  industrial  art ;  but  none  have  been  more  prosperous  or 
more  fruitful  in  results  than  those  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  mechanics. 

Under  section  E  of  the  appendix  some  facts  are  given  which  cannot 
be  easily  obtained  in  Europe,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  progress  of 
technical  edncation  in  the  United  States  has  not  withdrawn  any  force 
from  the  old  classical  education,  but  has  rather  tended  to  stimulate 
pablic  interest  in  all  kinds  of  education. 
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C — Plan  of  studies  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Dresden^  Saxony.    " 

3very  lecture  ofiferod  in  this  plan  will  be  given  to  a  division  consisting  of  but 
Qt ;  and  any  one  will  be  given  to  a  division  of  three.  In  fact,  however,  di- 
\  small  as  three  seldom  occur,  and  almost  the  entire  list  of  exercises  is 
^iven.  Many  American  students  attend  the  lectures,  especially  Dr.  Zeuner's 
lies  and  Professor  Hempel's  in  Chemistry. 
-The  daily  sessions  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
FmST  COUB8X  :  FOR   MBCHANICAL   KNGINBEBa. 

First  semester  (summer), 

Hoara  per 
week. 

1  geometry  of  two  dimensions 1 3 

>ns  of  elementary  mathematics 2 

ntal  physics  (optics  and  acoustics) 5 

ntal  chemistry ^ 6 

Dd  coloring 2 

and  mechanical  drawing 4 

al  drawing 6 

Second  semester  {winter), 

I  geometry  of  three  dimensions 3 

ftl  and  integral  calculus,  with  practice. 5 

re  geometry,  with  practice 8 

ntal  physics  (heat,  electricity,  magnetism) 5 

lechanical  technology 3 

ire,  with  practice 6 

drawing 2 

Third  eemester  {summer), 

al  and  integral  calculus,  with  practice 5 

mechanics  (geostatics,  elements  of  graphical  statics)  5 

re  geometry,  with  practice 8 

lechanical  technology  (continuation) 3 

ire,  with  practice 6 

drawing 2 

Fourth  semester  {winter). 

elasticity  and  stability 3 

mechanics  (geodynamics,  hydromechanics) 5 

;tence  of  machinery 3 

%\  construction  of  machines  (rigid  joints,  elements,  and  parts) 5 

construction  of  machines 10 

y - 2 

il  political  economy 2 

F{fth  semester  (summer), 

machines  (hydraulic  motors) 4 

ftl  theory  of  heat 3 

hydraulics 3 

:ience  of  machinery 3 

al  construction  of  machines  (elements  and  parts) 5 

construction  of  machines 10 

political  economy 2 


2(5  ciurui.AKs  or  information  pou  ida*. 

,  Sixth  Hcmeaier  (triw/iT). 


Hiiun  I 
wcdc 


Theory  of  engiDes  (titeani  and  air  engines) 

Theoretical  constractiou  of  machines,  traction  engines  and  hydraulic  motors 

(alternating  with  the  steam-boiler  and  the  steam-engine).    This  subject  is 

uIko  for  the  eighth  semester ^. 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines,  construction  of  steamboats  (every  second 

year).    Also  for  the  eighth  semester » 

Practical  construction  of  machines 

Kinematics 

Locomotives  and  steamboats  (alternating  with  the  theory  of  pumps  an^*  yentila- 

tors).    Also  for  the  eighth  semester 

Theoretical  construction  of  machinery  for  railroads  (equipment  of  railroad 

depots) 

Electro-technical  machines 

Machines  for  forging  iron 

Seventh  semester  (summer). 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines^  traction  engines  and  hydraulic  motors 
(alternating  with  the  steam  boiler  aud  the  steam  engine).  Also  for  the  ninth 
semestor 

Theoretical  construct  ion  of  machines,  construction  of  steamboats  (every  second 
year).    Also  for  the  ninth  semester 

Practical  construction  of  machines 

Kinematics,  with  practice 

Regulators  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  ninth  semester 

Theoretical  construction  of  railroad  machinery.    Locomotives 

Manufacture  of  tlour  (alternating  with  tool  machinery).  Also  for  the  ninth 
semester 

Machines  for  forging  iron 

Eighth  semester  (winter). 

Locomotives  and  steamboats  (alternating  with  theory  of  pumps  and  ventila- 
tors).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 

Theoretical  construction  of  niarhines.  boiler  and  steam  engine  (alternating 
with  traction  engines  and  hydraulic  motors).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester.. . 

Tlieoretical  construction  of  machinery,  construction  of  steamboats  (every  sec- 
ond year).     Also  for  the  sixth  semester 

Practical  construction  of  machines 

Mechanism  of  workiug  machines 

Practice  in  kinematics 

Iron  bridges  and  roofs,  with  practice 

Ninth  semester  (summer).* 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines,  boiler  and  steam  engine  (alternating 
with  traction  engines  and  hydraulic  motors.)    Also  for  the  seventh  semester. 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines,  constructi(m  of  steamboats  (ever>' second 
year).    Also  for  the  seventh  semester 

Practical  construction  of  machines 

Manufacture  of  flour  (alternating  with  tool  machinery).  Also  for  the  seventh 
semester 

The  dynamometer 

A  review  of  the  requirements  for  the  State  examination 

Law  and  administration 
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8F.C0XP  CO U HSR  :   FOR  FACTORY  SKQIKBSRS. 

7Vrw/  Hcmc^tcr  (sumtiier). 

Hours  per 
week. 

I  geometry  of  two  dimensions 3 

tns  of  elementary  mathematics 2 

Dtal  physics  (optics  and  acoustics).. 5 

Dtal  chemistry 6 

nd  coloring 2 

and  mechanical  drawing 4 

al  drawing C 

Second  semester  {winter). 

1  geometry  of  three  dimensions 3 

al  and  integral  calculus 4 

'^e  geometry,  with  practice 6 

Dial  physics  (heat,  electricity,  magnetism) 5 

hemistry 6 

lecbanical  technology 3 

(drawing 2 

Third  semester  {summer), 

al  and  integral  calculus  (continuation) 4 

mechanics  (geostatics) 5 

re  geometry,  with  practice 6 

lechanical  technology  (continuation) 3 

chemistry 12 

I  drawing 2 

Fourth  semester- (winter), 

mechanics  (geodynamics,  hydromechanics) 5 

'  elasticity  and  stabilit}' 3 

ftl  construction  of  machiuen  (rigiO  joints,  elements,  parts) 5 

jeory  of  machines  (reducing,  separating,  and  mixing  ap])aratu8) 3 

(alternating  with  weaving).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 3 

ure  of  paper  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 2 

y 2 

chemistry 12 

Fifth  semester  (Summer). 

al  construction  of  machines,  elements  and  parts 4 

coustnictiou  of  machines 4 

are  of  flour  (alternating  with  tool-machines).    Also  for  the  seventh 

r \ 3 

id  embroidering  machines  (alternating  with  finishing  machines) 1 

chemistry , 4 

Sixth  semester  (  Winter). 

(alternating  with  spinning).    Also  for  the  fourth  semester » 3 

ure  of  paper  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  third  semester 2 

m  and  con-struction  of  working  machines ^ 

8  for  working  iron 2 

irrangements  for  working  iron  (every  second  year) V 
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Hoots  ptt 

Technical  chemistry - 3 

Metallurgy • % 

Practical  organic  cheinistrj' 8 

Public  hygiene ••....... i 

Theoretical  political  economy 2 

Elements  of  the  science  of  finance  and  of  finance  statistics... 1 

Seventh  semester  (suwtmer). 

Tool-machines  (alternating  with  the  manafactnre  of  floor).    Also  for  the  fifth 

semester 3 

Apparatus  for  working  iron  (continnation).. -. i 

Heating  arrangements  for  working  iron  (every  second  year) * 

Practical  technology 4 

Dynamometer 1 

Practical  political  economy 2 

Industrial  administration.    Also  recommended  in  the  third  semester 1 

Practical   x>IiyflJcs 1^ 

ENOINRERINO  DEPARTBIEMT. 
PIB8T  COUBSK :  FOR  BUILDDIQ  DTOIXSIBS. 

First  semester  {summer). 

Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions ^ 

Apidieations  of  elementary  mathematics .;....  ^ 

Experimental  physics  (optics  and  acoustics) ^ 

Experimental  chemistry ^ 

Technical  drawing  for  engineers ^ 

Plotting  in  black 

Ornamental  drawing , 


Second  semester  (tointer). 

Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions ^ 

Dillercntial  and  integral  calculus,  with  practice ^ 

l)«'scrii)tive  geometry,  with  x>ractice 9 

Experimental  physicH  (heat,  electricity,  magnetism) 6 

(ieneral  mechanical  technology 3 

Topographical  drawing 4 

Third  semester  (summer), 

IHUVrontial  and  integral  calculus,  with  practice 5 

])es(^rii)tive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

( J('()ni(?try  of  ]>o8ition 4 

'i'cclinical  mechanics  (geostatics,  elements  of  graphical  statics) 5 

General  mechanical  technology 3 

Plotting  in  colors 

•Surveying 


4 

4 


Fourth  semester  {winter). 


Technical  mechanics  (geodynamics,  hydromechanics) 5 

General  science  of  machines 3 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines  (elements  and  parts) 3 

Practical  construction  of  machines •....  4 
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Hours  per 
week, 

elasticity  and  stability 3 

re,  with  practice 6 

ith  practice 7 

drawing , 2 

)n  of  machines  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 2 

F^lh  $eme9ter  (summer). 

^dianlics 3 

ence  of  machines 3 

'6,  with  practice « 6 

every  second  year).    Also  for  the  seventh  semester 2 

f  railroads  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  seventh  semester 2 

eodesy 8 

sating  (see  remark  at  the  end  of  second  coarse) — 

Sixih  semester  (tnnter), 

1  reservoirs,  w 4 

reservoirs 4 

iperstrnotnres 2 

east  squares  (alternating  with  geodesy).    Also  for  the  eighth  semes- 

2 

neralogy , 4 

y 2 

lesy 4 

»n  of  machines  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  fonrth  semester..  2 

)n  of  streets  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  eighth  semester 2 

n  railroad  architecture 6 

Seventh  semester  (summer). 

tatics. 2 

ftn  works,  tunnels,  stone  bridges 4 

»f  snbterranean  works  and  of  bridges 9 

'  railroads  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  fifth  semester 2 

lesy  and  spherical  astronomy  (every  second  year).  Also  for  the  ninth 

4 

on 4 

4 

jxcnrsions 4 

very  second  year).    Also  for  the  fifth  semester 2 

mating  (see  remark  at  the  end  of  second  coarse) — 

Eighth  semester  (-winter). 

s  and  roofs 4 

(Iges  and  scaffolds 2 

of  bridges 10 

least  squares  (alternating  with  geodesy).    Also  for  the  sixth  semes- 

2 

lesy 4 

»n  of  streets  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester. . ....  2 

of  railroad  stations 3 

political  economy 2 

Ninth  semester  (summer). 

in  of  railroads  (stations) 3 

)f  railroad  stractnres 10 

>n  of  bridges,  with  practice 4 
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Hoaiapff 

Hii^her  gfodcsy  and  Hpbcrical  a<stroDoiny  (every  aecoud  year).    Also  fortiie  seT- 

onth  semester 4    j 

rractical  political  eooiiciny -.- i 

A  wvicw  of  t  he  n»quiroments  for  the  State  examination — 

Law  and  administration 3 

BRCOXD  COUE6R:  FOB  avIL  BXOnrBKBS. 

First  Brmester  {tummfr). 

Analytical  p»ometry  of  two  dimensions 8 

Applications  of  elementary  mathematics 3 

Kxperinientnl  physics  (optics  and  aoonslics) 5 

Kxjwrimental  chemistry 6 

Technical  drawing  for  engineers 6 

Hotting  in  black 2 

Second  semester  (vrinier), 

I 

Analytical  gt*ometry  of  three  dimensions 3 

nitVert^utial  and  integral  calcnlns,  with  practice 5 

l>t>si'riptive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

Kxperimcntrtl  physios  (heat,  electricity,  magnetism) , '» 

(icnenil  mechanical  technology 3 

Toiwgraphical  drawing 4 

Third  semester  (summer). 

l>ilVert»ntial  and  integral  oalcnlns,  with  practice '» 

Pescript  i ve  geometry,  with  i>ractice 8 

(ieometry  of  position  4 

Tt'chnical  mechanics  (geostat ics,  elements  of  graphical  statics) » 

(Jciieral  mechanit'al  technolojiv 3 

Plotting  in  colors , 4 

Surveying 4      ^ 

Fourth  semester  (irinfer). 

Technical  mechanics  (geodynamics  and  hydromechanics) 5 

Architectnn\  with  practice 6 

(Jeodcsy,  with  practice 7 

Method  of  least  sqnares  ( alternating  with  geodesy).   Also  for  the  sixth  seme-ster.  2 

(fcodetical  drawing 4 

Constrnctiou  of  stnM'ts  (every  second  year).    Also  lor  the  sixth  semester ^ 

Fifth  semester  (summer). 

Trac/lcal  hydraulics ^ 

Architectnre,  with  practice •^ 

Practical  getMlesy  (I  day) .  ^     I 

Higher  geodesy  and  spherical  astronomy  (alternating  with  the  locating  of  r&il- 

roads).    Also  for  the  seventh  semester •* 

Dioptrics  (every  second  year).     Also  for  the  seventh  semester - 

JSirth  semesttr  (winter). 

Methoil  of  least  mpiaros  (alt^^rnating  with   geoilesy).     Also  for  the  fourth 

semesttT *2 

Higher  geoilesy  .., ^ ^ A 
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Hoars  per 

Genera)  mineralogy 4 

lathograpby 2 

\  Practical  physics 4 

Reservoirs .' 4 

Construction  of  streets  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  foarth  semester 2 

Seventh  eemester  (eummer), 

m 

Higher  geodesy  aud  spherical  astronomy  (alternating  with  the  location  of  rail- 
roads).   Also  for  the  fifth  semester 4 

Triangulation .' -8 

Geology 4 

Geological  excursions 4 

Practical  physics 4 

Dioptrics  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  fifth  semester 2 

Subterranean  works,  with  practice 3 

A  review  of  the  requirements  for  the  state  examination. 

Law  and  adminstration 3 

Work  in  locating  (in  September  of  the  years  expressed  by  uneven  numbers, 
practical  geodetical  work  takes  place.  Those  students  can  undertake  this 
work  who  have  heard  the  lectures  upon  locating  and  the  first  course  upon 
geodesy  and  have  taken  part  in  practical  geodesy.) 

ABCHTTKCTURAL  DEPARTBOCNT. 

Fir$t  $eme9ter  i»ummer)» 


0 


Applications  of  elementary  mathematics 2 

Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions 3 

Differential  and  integral  calculus 5 

Form  and  style  ofl>nildings  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  third  semester. .  2 

Technology  of  structures  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  third  semester 3 

Chemistry 6 

Physics 5 

Drawing  (building  forms) 6 

Ornamental  drawing 6 

Second  semester  (winter). 

Applications  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  practice 2 

Analytiual  geometry  of  3dimension6 3 

Descriptive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

Architecture,  with  practice 6 

Drawing  (building  forms) 4 

Science  of  measure 2 

Geodetical  drawing 2 

Physics 5 

Ornamental  drawing j-. 6 


Third  semester  {summer). 

Descriptive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

Technical  mechanics  (geostatics,  elements  of  graphical  statics) 5 

Architecture,  with  practice 6 

Technology  of  structures  (every  wcond  year. )    Also  for  the  first  semester :i 

form  and  style  ot  buildiugs  (ever^  second  year).    Also  for  the  first  semester. .  2 
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Hoonper 

wbdT 

Drawing  (buildiug  forms) i, 6 

Ornamental  drawing 6 

Geodctical  drawing 2 

Practical  geodesy 4 

Fitting  up  of  buildings 2 

FourUi  $eme8ter  (winter). 

Elasticity  and  stability 3 

Special  building  construction,  with  practice 8 

Fitting  up  of  buildings 2 

Designing  of  buildings •....  10 

Designing  of  ornaments , 10 

Petrography 2 

Fifth  semester  (summer). 

Designing  of  buildings ,1 15 

Ornamental  designing 10 

Figure  drawing 2 

History  of  architecture.    Also  for  the  seventh  semester - 2 

Practical  esthetics.    Also  for  the  seventh  semester S 

Heating  and  ventilation  (alternating  with  estimation  of  cost  and  management 

of  construction).    Also  for  the  seventh  semester i 

Sixth  semester  (loiwter). 

Designing  of  buildinj^s ^ 

Designing  of  ornaiiientK .» 10 

Figure  drawing ^ 

History  of  architect  ure.     AIho  for  the  eighth  semester 2 

Practical  i-sthetics.    Also  for  the  eighth  semester ^ 

General  history  of  art.     Also  for  the  eighth  semester - 

Public  buildings  and  parks ^ 

Aquarelle  painting ^ 

Seventh  semester  (summ^sr). 

Work  in  the  studio  (practice  in  composition) 20 

Oriianiental  designing,  with  figure  drawing " 

Desij'iiin<jr  of  colored  decorations •-...        * 

History  of  architecture.     Also  for  the  fifth  semester *'^ 

Practical  esthetics.     Also  for  the  fifth  semester * 

(icuj'ral  history  of  art.     Also  for  the  ninth  semester * 

Public  buildings  and  parks * 

Heating  and  ventilation  (alternating  with  estimation  of  cost  and  manage- 
ment of  construction).     Also  for  the  fifth  semester 

Aquarelle  painting .'. 

Eighth  semester  (winter). 

Work  in  studio  (practice  in  composition) *^ 

Ornamental  designing,  and  figure  drawing 

History  of  architecture.    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 

General  history  of  art.    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 

Aquarelle  painting 
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Ninth  semester  (summer). 

Hours  per 

idio  (practice  in  composition) 20 

I  designing,  with  figure  drawing 6 

)f  colored  decorations 2 

tory  of  art.     Also  for  the  seventh  semester 2 

»ainting 4 

r  the  requirements  for  the  State  examination,  law  and  administra- 

3 

.ws 2 

CHEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

First  semester  (summer), 

lectures 6 

tics  and  acoustics) 5 

s  of  elementary  mathematics 2 

and  iutegn'al  calculus 5 

lorganio  chemistry 12 

nd  technical  drawing 4 

Second  semester  (tcinter). 

^mistry ., 6 

at,  electricity,  magnetism) 5 

8  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  practice 2 

chanical  technology 3 

organic  chemistry  (qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis) 20 

ory  of  machines 3 

ad  technical  drawing 4 

e,  with  practice.... 6 

Third  semester  (summer), 

bnical  chemistry  (inorganic  division) 4 

:banical  technology ^..  3 

organic  chemistry  (quantitative  analysis  and  titration  methods). ..  20 

ory  of  machines 3 

e,  with  practice 6 

Fourth  semester  (winter). 

bnical  chemistry  (organic  division) 3 

2 

and  crytallography 4 

ganic  chemistry 20 

lysics , 3 

*oduction  to  botany ,  4 

ogy  (vertebrates  and  invertebrates) '- 4 

microscopic  zootomy \ 2 

F\fth  semester  (summer), 

9 1 

th  minerals  and  rocks 3 

ganic  chemistry , 20 

lysics J 3-4 

A 

O—No.  3 3  Ma 
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Hoanffl 

Geological  excursions • 4 

Practical  botany,  with  the  microscope 4 

General  zoology • 3 

Sixth  $eme8ier  (winter). 

Theoretical  political  economy • 9 

Practical  organic  chemistry .-• 9 

Petrography • t 

Swmth  $eme9ter  (aimimer). 

Selected  chapter  fh>m  the  department  of  organic  chemistry  •••••.  ••••• 9 

Practical  political  economy • S 

Practical  inorganic  or  organic  chemistry,  according  as  the  student  wishes  to 

make  a  specialty  of  one  or  the  other  department 9 

V,— Table  $howing  number  of  hour$  per  week  in  the  conree  of  im$iruciian  in  the  TdokmoA 

Sigh  School,  or  Polyteehnicum,  ot  ChemniU^ 

[A— The  diviiion  of  mechanioB;  B— The  division  of  ohemists;  C— The  diTidon  of  sicUieeti.] 

nSST  CODBSB:  THBXI  BALFTKABS. 


Oennan  language 

Descriptive  geometry 

Mathematios 

Physios 

General  chemistry 

Freehand  drawing 

Art  of  building  and  architectural  drawing 

Preparatory  exercise  in  arohiteotaral  drawing 

Instmction  in  building  materials 

Freehand  drawing 

Art  of  building  and  architectural  drawing 

Construction  of  bi^ildings 

Descriptive  geometry 

Colored  drawings  of  machines  and  geometrical  bodies. 

Practical  geometry 

General  chemistry 

Practical  chemical  work  in  laboratory 


The  following  sul\iects,  though  not  obligatory,  are  taught 
in  the  three  divisions: 


Geography 

History 

Mercantile  arithmetic . 

lYench 

English 


Snmmer  (first 
half). 


A 
B 
C 


8 
'4 
8 
4 
4 


-II 


Winter  (s 
ondhiaf). 


8 


3 


;| 


B^  8 
4 
4 

A,  4 
Bi  « 


ii 


8 
8 


SoBUMrdUii 
half). 


A,Bf 


A.C4 


i  4da3 

r. 


3 
2 
8 
8 
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—Table  thimiiKg  number  o/hounper  weat  tn  the  course  of  inilniction,  ^o.— Coutinued. 


Wintur 
(Br-t  hair 
year). 

(Ur*(  Jmir 

HI 

tr. 

A    a 

J." 

i 

ill 

ill 

.j. 

^ 

B    '" 

* 

bi 

w 

1           r»rlbt<lrt                 1                 &0l 

C     ^ 

*<i"y- 

2 

JlAohulol  tecbHlsfy . .. 


to  ualrtiBil  |>M)iBeti7.. . 


ud  pUna  of  puta  uid  the  whols  ■ . 


IMMtalahMlMrr.wacklaUianaatT  ■■ 
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D. — Table  $howing  number  ofhoureper  week  in  the  eouree  ofinaimetion,  ^— Contim 

THIRD  C0UB8X:  TWO  HALF  TBAB8— Continued. 


Maohine  drawing 

Machinery  in  general 

For  C  alone : 

"Propaidentik"  of  political  economy 

History  of  sculpture  and  painting 

Legal  building  regulations 

Heating  and  ventilation < 

Freehand  drawing ^..... 1 

Decorative  ornamentation 

Preparation  of  estimates 

Designing  plans  of  buildings 

Non-obligatory  subjects : 

French « 

English 


I 
First  half  JSeeott 
(hours  per 
week). 


E. — StaUstica  showing  the  number  of  students  receiving  a  dtusical  education. 

The  catalogues  of  nine  colleges  in  the  United  States,  viz,  Yale,  Harvard, 
iams,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Trinity,  Lafayette,  and  Princeton,  shov 
the  average  number  in  the  senior  classes  between  1870-1876  was  63 ;  between 
1882, 72.    This  reckoning  excludes  students  in  the  scientific  courses. 

Between  1870  and  1882  the  number  of  institutions  in  which  a  high  classical  c 
tion  is  offered  increased  amain  ;  and  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edat 
show  that  there  were  in  1872^  13,836  male  students  in  these  courses ;  in  18^,  1 
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F. — CkmoluBionidf  the  Boyal  Cammi89Um0r§. 

klnable  Report  of  the  Royal  (English)  CommissioneTs  on  Technieal 
comes  in  while  my  report  is  in  press,  and  it  seems  best  to  snbstitute  the 
of  the  commissioners  for  other  subjects.    They  are  as  follows: 

PR00RR68  OF  MAMUFACTUBB  ABROAD. 

ive  been  seen  from  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  that  we  have  at- 
liderable  relative  importance  to  that  portion  of  our  commission  which  di- 
)  inquire  into  the  condition  of  industry  in  foreign  countries;  and  it  is  our 
ite  that,  although  the  display  of  continental  manufactures  at  the  Paris 
al  Exhibition  in  1878  had  led  us  to  expect  gi*eat  projjress,  we  were  not 
r  HO  remarkable  a  development  of  their  natural  resources,  nor  for  such  perfec- 
r  induHtriiil  establishments  as  we  actually  found  in  France,  in  Gtermauy,  in 
[ul  in  Switzerland.  Much  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  now  produced  abroad 
ish  and  in  efficiency  to  that  of  this  country,  and  we  found  it  in  numerous 
pplied  to  manufactures  with  as  great  skill  and  intelligence  as  with  us. 
branches  of  industry,  more  especially  in  those  requiring  an  intimate  ac- 
with  organic  chemistry,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  artificial 
coal  tar,  Germany  has  unquestionably  taken  the  lead, 
►duction  by  Solvay,  of  Brussels,  of  the  ammonia  process  for  the  manufact- 
,  and  the  German  application  of  strontia  in  sugar  refining  constitute  new 
in  those  arts.  In  the  economical  production  of  coke  we  ai*e  now  only 
)winff  in  the  footsteps  of  our  continental  neighbors,  while  the  experiments 
3  been  carried  on  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  France  for  recover- 
and  ammonia  in  this  process  have  only  quite  recently  engaged  onr  atten- 

ilation  of  deep  mines  by  means  of  exhausting  fans  was  brought  to  perfec- 
ium  earlier  than  with  us,  and  although  our  methods  of  sinking  shafts  served 
jars  as  models  for  other  countries,  improvements  thereon  were  made  abroad 
ire  now  adopting  with  advantage, 
idant  water  power  in  Switzerland  and  in  other  mouctainons  districts  is 

motive  purposes  by  means  of  turbines  perfect  in  design  and  execution, 
tniction  of  the  dynamo-machine  by  Gramme  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 

of  electricity  for  lighting  and  to  the  various  new  applications  of  that 
1  appear  likely  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  industry  of  the 
I  in  all  these  applications  at  least  as  much  activity  is  exhibited  on  the 
a  with  us. 

Dustruction  of  roofs  and  bridges,  more  especially  in  Germany,  accurate 
:*al  knowledge  has  been  usefully  applied  to  the  attainment  of  the  neces- 
ty  with  the  least  consumption  of  materials. 

trint^d  cottons  of  the  highest  class,  produced  at  Mulhouse  from  Parisian  de- 
ot  excelled,  and  rarely  equalled,  in  this  or  in  any  other  country,  although 
e  between  our  general  productions  in  this  department  and  those  of  Alsace 
r  so  great  as  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.    The  soft,  all-wool  fabrics 

and  Roubaix  are  scarcely  equalled  as  yet  on  the  average  by  those  of 
specially  as  respects  the  dyeing. 

ng  and  finishing  is  still  as  much  the  specialty  of  Lyons  as  is  the  prodnc- 
beautiful  silk  fabrics  on  its  hand  looms,  for  which  it  has  so  long  been  pre- 

rt.  from  Verviers  to  Scotland  of  woollen  yams,  carded  and  spun  by  ma- 
de in  England,  from  South  American  wool  formerly  purchased  in  Liver- 
ondon,  but  for  which  Antwerp  is  now  becoming  the  chief  market,  is  an 
an  intolligrnt,  careful,  and  persevering  attention  to  details  having  estab- 
•oial  trade  which  the  cheaper  labor  oi  the  Belgian  factories  now  assists 

IK- 

)n  trade  of  Rasle.  that  in  velvets  and  silks  of  every  kind  at  Crefeld  and  in 

•ics  at  Chemnitz,  are  examples  of  recently  established  or  transformed  in- 

licli  ha v(> rarely  been  excelled  in  boldness  of  enterprise  and  in  success  by 

f  the  same  kind  accomplished  in  our  own  country.    And  it  may  not  be  im- 

in^ntion   here  that  in  whatever  degree  the  technical  instruction  of  our 

rivals  may  have  trained  them  for  competition  with  ourselves  in  their  own, 

and  to  some  extent  in  our  home  markets,  much  of  their  success  is  due  to 

taking,  more  pliancy,  and  greater  thrift ;  and  also  to  the  general  cultiva- 

30W ledge  of  modern  languages,  and  of  economic  geography  nsually  poe- 

ontineutal  manufacturers. 

NEW  DXPAKTURR8  AT  HOMX. 

b  as  has  been  the  progress  of  foreign  countries  and  keen  as  is  their  rivalry 
aitkny  important  branches,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  eonvictiou^ 
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which  wo  bolievo  to  be  shared  by  continental  mnnttfactnreTB  themselyes,  that,  taking 
tho  state  of  tlic  arlH  of  couHtnictiou  and  the  staple  luanufactures  aa  a  whole, our  ]ieo- 
ple  Rtill  maintain  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  in dastrial  world.  Not  only  hii 
nearly  every  ini))ortant  machine  and  process  employed  in  nianofacturea  been  either 
invented  or  perfected  in  this  country  in  the  past.,  bnt  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
most  of  the  prominent  new  industrial  departures  of  modem  times  are  dne  to  the  in- 
ventive powrr  and  practical  skill  of  onr  countrymen.  Among  these  are  the  great  in- 
vention  of  BeHsi'mer  for  the  production  of  steel  in  enormous  qnantities,  by  whiuli  aloDe, 
or  with  its  modification  by  Thomas  and  Gilchristi  enabling  the  commonest  deacnp- 
tion  of  iron  to  be  used  for  the  ]>urpose,  steel  is  now  obtained  at  oue-t-euth  of  the  pricA 
of  twenty  years  afi;o;  the  Weldon,  Har^reaves,  and  Deacon  processes,  which  nave 
rovolutionized  the  alkali  trade;  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors  by  Perkin;  the  new 
])roces8es  in  the  production  of  silk  fabrics  by  Lister;  the  numerous  applications  of 
water  pressure  to  imlustrial  ]>urposes  by  Annstrong;  the  Nasmyth  steam  hammer: 
tlie  <'omp()und  steam  engine  as  a  source  of  great  economy  of  fnel :  and  the  practical 
a])plication  of  electricity  to  land  and  submarine  telegraphy  by  Cooke,  Wheatstoue, 
Thomson,  and  others. 

Machinery  made  in  this  conntry  is  more  extensively  exported  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  best  machines  couKtructed  abroad  are,  in  the  main,  and  with  the  excep- 
tions which  we  have  named,  made,  with  slight,  if  any,  mo<litici%tions,  after  English 
models.  A  hir;;o  proportion  of  the  power  looms  exhibited  and  used  in  the  continental 
weaving  schools  has  been  imported  from  this  country.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  we  stand  ]>r('eminent,  and  we  are  pra<;tioally  the  naval  architects  of  the 
world.  Our  technical  journals,  such  as  those  of  the  Institutes  of  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Kn<];;in('ers  and  of  the  Iiou  and  Steel  Institute,  are  industriously  searched  and  their  con- 
tonts  assinii1ate4l  abroad. 

In  those  toxtile  manufactures  in  which  other  nations  have  hitherto  excelled  ns,  &8 
in  soft,  all-wool  goods,  we  are  gaining  ground.  We  saw  at  Bradford  merinos  mann- 
facturrd  and  tinished  in  this  country  which  would  bear  comparison  in  texture  and  in 
color  with  tlie  best  of  those  of  tHe  French  looms  and  dye  houses,  and  iu  the  d<*lirate 
fabrics  of  Nottingham  and  Macclestield  (thanks,  in  great  measure,  to  their  local  schools 
of  art)  wo  no  longer  rely  cm  France  for  (lesigns. 

In  art  manufactures  proper,  notably  in  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  glass,  as  also  in 
decorative  furniture,  our  productions  an^  of  conspicuous  excellence.  It  is  possible 
that,  this  may  be  due  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  employment,  iu  some  branches,  of 
skilled  workerA  trained  in  foreign  countries,  and  we  cannot  do  otherwise  tiian  ac- 
knowhMlge  the  preeminence,  in  the  main,  of  onr  French  neighbors  in  design  as  applies! 
to  decorative  work  or  disregard  the  elforts  which  they  are  making  to  maintain  that 
preeminence,  and  those  made  in  Belgium  and  Italy  to  emulate  them. 

ORIGIN  OF  MODRUN  INDUSTRIAL  8TBTBK. 

rhe  boj^innings  of  the  modern  industrial  system  are  due,  in  the  main,  as  we  have  in- 
diejili'd,  to  Great  Britain.  Before  factories  founded  on  the  inventions  of  Watt,  of 
Arkw  ri^hf,  and  CromjJton  had  time  to  take  root  abroad,  and  while  our  own  eoninierce 
and  jnjinufaetures  increased  from  year  to  year,  the  great  wars  of  the  early  part  of  this 
ci^ntury  ahvsorbed  the  enerf»ies  and  diKsi]»ated  the  capital  of  continental  Eunipe. 

Vov  ninny  y<'ars  after  the  pea(*e  we  retained  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  im- 
proved machinery  employed  in  tlie  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  manufactures.  By  va- 
rlons  acts  of  the  last  century,  which  were  not  repealed  till  l>*ii^\  it  wjuj  made  pensl 
to  enlist  lOnglish  artisans  for  emi)loyment  abroad;  the  export  of  spinning  machinery 
to  foiei«j:n  countries  was  prohihited  until  the  early 'years  of  Your  Majesty's  n^ign. 
Thus,  when  less  than  half  a  century  ago  continental  countries  began  ti)  construct 
railways  and  to  erect  modern  mills  and  mechanical  workshop-"*,  they  found  thems«lve4 
face  to  face  with  a  full  grown  industrial  organization  in  this  country,  which  was 
almost  a  sealed  book  to  those  who  c(mld  not  obtain  access  to  our  factories. 

FOREIGN  TKCnXICAL  8CH00IJ5. 

To  meet  this  state  of  things  abroad,  foreign  countries  established  technical  sehotdn 
like  tin'  ficole  Centrale  of  Paris  and  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Ciermany  and  Swit- 
zerlaiMl  and  st'ut  engineers  and  men  of  science  t()  Kngland  to  prepare  thems<'lves  for 
iMM'oniinjr  teachers  of  teehnoloj^v  in  those  schools. 

Ti'ehnical  high  s<rhools  now  exist  in  nearly  every  continental  state  and  are  the 
recognized  channel  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  intended  t4)  become  tlie  tech- 
nical directors  of  indnstruil  esiahlishments.  Many  of  the  technical  chemista  have, 
ho\\»  ver,  heeii  and  are  being  trained  in  the  German  universities.  Your  commissioners 
helicve  that  the  suc<*ess  \\ Inch  h.as  attended  the  foundatiiui  of  exteuKive  manufact- 
uring establishments,  t>ngiiiecring  shops,  and  other  works  on  the  continent  could  not 
have  luMMi  achieved  to  its  full  extent  in  the  face  of  many  retarding  inlluences,  had  it 
4r>4 
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not  beoB  for  the  systom  of  liipU  technical  instruction  in  these  schools,  for  the  facil- 
ities for  carrying  on  original  scicntitic  in vesti^ation,  and  for  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  tho  Value  of  that  iustriictic>n  and  of  original  research  which  is  felt  in  those 
oonntries. 

Wirli  the  exception  of  the  £coIe  Centrale  of  Paris,  all  tliese  schools  have  been  created 
Mid  are  maintained  ahnost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the -several  states,  the  fees  of 
tlie  students  hi^iu^  so  low  as  to  constitute  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
income.  The  buildings  are  palatial,  tho  laboratories  and  musentns  are  costly  and 
axtcDsive,  and  the  staff  of  professors,  who  are  well  paid  according  to  the  continental 
■iandard,  is  so  numerous  as  to  admit  of  the  ntmost  subdivision  of  the  subjects  taught. 
Ill  Germany,  as  we  have  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  our  report,  the  attendance  at  some 
of  the  polytechnic  schools  has  lately  fallen  off,  chiefly  because  the  supply  of  techni- 
cally trained  persons  is  in  excess  of  the  present*  demand;  certainly  not  because  it  is 
held  that  the  training  of  the  sc^hool  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  numerous  young 
Gemiaiis  and  Swiss  who  are  glad  to  find  employment  in  our  own  manufactories  have 
ainioMt  without  exception  been  educated  in  one  or  other  of  the  continental  polytechnic 
■c1io<»Is. 

Your  commissioners  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  they  have  been  impressed  with 
the  general  intelligence  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  masters  and  managers  of  in- 
dustrial establishments  on  the  continent.  They  have  found  that  these  persons  as  a 
rule  possess  a  sound  knowledge  5f  the  sciences  upon  which  their  industry  depends. 
They  are  familiar  with  every  new  scientific  discovery  of  importance  and  appreciate 
its  applicability  to  their  special  industry.  They  adopt  not  only  the  inventions  and  im- 
piovements  made  in  their  own  country,  but  also  those  of  the  world  at  large,  thanks 
to  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  of  the  conditions  of  manufacture  prev- 
alent elsewhere. 

Tho  creation  abroad  of  technical  schools  for  boys  intending  to  become  foremen  is  of 
much  more  recent  date  than  that  of  the  polytechnic  schools.  To  this  statement 
tho  foundation  during  the  First  Empire  of  tho  three  French  £coles  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  at  Chylous,  Aix,  and  Angers,  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  because  they 
8ini]dy  vegetated  until  their  reorganization  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  Mining  schools  were,  however,  established  in  Prussia  in  the  last  century  and 
in  France  about  1817.  Among  the  examples  of  schools  for  foremen  are  those  of  Win- 
terthur  in  Switzerland,  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  and  Komotau  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
principally  for  engineers,  and  the  £cole  des  Mines  at  St.  £tienne,  the  latter  more 
especially  for  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  theoretical  instruction  in  these  schools  is 
similar  in  character  but  inferior  in  degree  to  that  of  the  great  polytechnic  schools. 
On  the  other  hand  considerable  attention  is  devoted  in  these  schools  to  practical  in- 
struction in  laboratories  and  workshops,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  polytechnio 
schools.  In  I^ussia,  as  will  be  scon  from  the  ministerial  report  found  in  the  appendix, 
a  l)eginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  such  secondary  technical  schools, 
but,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  ** its  execution  will  be  tedious  and  costly.''  In  Bavaria 
tho  Iiidustrie-Schnlen,  which  are  technical  schools  of  a  grade  inferior  to  the  poly- 
lochnic  school,  give  both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  the  latter  in  some 
cases  highly  tuiecialized,  in  preparation  eitner  for  direct  entrance  on  an  industrial 
career  or  for  further  study  in  the  polytechnic  school.  In  France  techiucal  schools  of 
a  somewhat  lower  type  are  being  established  all  over  the  country.  The  one  at  Rheims, 
previoiiMly  described,  is  an  excellent  example  of  these  schools.  The  boys  from  the 
Kheiins  m^liool  either  enter  the  £cole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Ch&lons  or  go  into  man- 
nfactoricH  or  into  business,  in  each  case  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  thebry  and  manipu- 
la'  ion,  as  mechanics  or  as  chemists. 

It  is  im|iortant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  French  schools  of  the  type  of  that  at  Rheims, 
though  virtually  advanced  schools,  now  rank  as  superior  elementary  schools,  to  which 
the  pupils  are  consequently  entitled  to  claim  admission  without  the  payment  of  any 
fei*s. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  although  a  few  foremen  have  received  some  tlieo- 
rptieal  instruction  in  schools  of  this  kind,  foreign  foremen  have  not  generally  been 
teehnirally  instructed,  but,  as  in  England,  are  men  who,  by  dint  of  steadiness,  intel- 
ligence, and  aptitude  for  command  and  organization,  have  raised  themselves  from 
the  iMUiition  of  onlinury  workmen. 

l*he  continental  weaving  schools  may,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  their  influence  on 
tracle  is  concerned,  be  ranked  in  the  first  and  second  categories;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  attended  by  those  who  propose  to  become  merchants,  manufacturers,  managers, 
or  foremen.  They  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  snccessfnl  continental  manufacturers ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  better  proof  than 
tho  erection,  in  substitution  for  the  one  already  existing,  of  the  splendid  new  weav- 


uot  be  confounded  with  the  8ui>eri<»r  weaving  school  of  that  town,  are  poorly  attended, 
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and  can  liavo  liad  no  sonsiUle  inflncnco  on  the  proprross  of  textile  mannfactnrefl.  But 
there  arv  in  uiaiiy  ]>liict>s  lectmvH  ou  weaving  and  jiattcrn  designing  largely  atU'Dilinl 
by  workmen. 

The  French  and  Cieriiian  schools  for  ininorH,  and  the  one  which  hattbeen  qnit**  iveeutlv 
founded  in  ^V(^stI)llaIia  for  workers  in  iron  and  steelf  dilVerfri»ni  tht*  priHreilin^stthiKils 
for  foremen,  inasmuch  as  they  are  reserved  for  the  theoretical  instruofiem  of  men  win', 
having  already  worked  i)raciically  at  their  trades,  have  distinguished  tlienmi-lvoW 
snperior  intellig(*nce  and  good  conduct.  Most  of  the  German  strhoids  of  this  kiud  an 
founded  or  maintained  by  the  manufacturers,  and  will,  we  feel  conlideut,  repay  tl»e 
trades  which  have  had  the  foresight  and  public  8]nrit  to  create  them,  by  tniinin;: 
young  men  to  become  foremen  and  leading  hands,  willing  and  able  to  carry  out  with 
intelligence  the  instructions  of  their  superior  ofiicers. 

BOCIRTIB8  AS  TEACHIXG  BODIIS. 

For  the  technical  education  of  workmen,  outside  of  the  workshop,  the  Fesonrcw  of 
continental  countries  have  hitherto  been  and  are  still  very  much  more  limited  than 
has  been  su))p(>8ed  in  this  country  to  bo  the  case.  In  several  of  the  iimre  im^iortaut 
industrial  centres  of  the  continent  there  exist  societies  such  :is  the  Soci^t6»  imlus- 
trielles  of  Mulhouse,  Eheims,  Amiens,  &c.;  the  Socidtd  d'enseignement  pndessioiiuel 
<lu  Kh6ne,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Lyons  and  the  NiedeiosterreicliiMler 
Gew<jrbe-Verein  of  Austria,  one  of  the  chit'f  object^s  of  which  is  the  development  of 
technical  education  among  workmen  and  other  persons  engaged  in  industry,  by  means 
of  lectures  and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and  museums  of  technology.  The« 
associations  are  suppoiUed  mainly  by  the  merchants  and  manufaciurers  of  the  district 
to  which  their  operations  arii  restricted.  In  many  cases  they  are  founded  and  suji- 
])orted  or  are  greatly  assisted  by  chambers  of  conunerce.  These  bcNlies  abroad  beinjf 
incorporated,  and  having  in  France  considerable  taxing  powers  over  their  meiubens 
are  generally  wealthier  and  more  inlluential  than  those  in  our  own  country.  Inadili- 
t ion  to  these  sources  of  income  the  associations  receive  help  from  the  municipality 
and  sometimes  from  the  state.  In  Mulhouse,  besides  promoting  education,  the  nh 
ci<^ty  sees  to  the  material  wellbeing  of  the  workmen  by  erecting  ou  a  large  scali' 
laborers'  dwellings  (la  cit6  ouvrien*.)  and  by  organizing  savings  banks  and  othcree<>- 
nomic  arrangements,  undertaking  iu  this  respect  on  a  smaller  scale  what  is  done  io 
this  country  by  self  sustaining  associations  like  building  and  cooperative  8<»cietie» 
of  the  workpeople  themsidves.  The  society  in  Lyons  has  established  numerous  even- 
ing classes  for  elementary  and  technical  instruction, which  are  attended  chiefly  l»y 
workpeople;  and  the  South  Austrian  Trade  Society,  which  has  its  central  oflice  in 
Vienna,  has  organized  several  technical  day  and  evening  schools  for  operatives  of 
every  grade,  which  are  now  under  state  contnd  and  receive  subventituis  fnaa  th»' 
government.  But  alihough  these  sot»ieties,  under  dillerent  names  and  with  vari<*«l 
objects,  are  very  numerous,  their  sphi're  of  action  is  limited,  and  the  facilities  tlu'V 
otler  fii)r  evening  instruction  in  science  and  technology  are  interior  to  those  wliicli 
are  at  the  disposal  of  our  own  workmen.  No  organizaticm  like  that  of  the  Scii'iu'O 
and  Art  l)ei)artment  or  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  exists  in  any  continental 
country,  and  the  absence  of  such  organizations  has  been  lamented  by  many  comi»e- 
tent  persons  with  whom  we  came  iu  contact  abroad. 

EIUCATION  OK  ARTISANS  AliKOAD. 

In  two  very  important  r<'s])ects,  however,  the  e<lucation  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
persons  employe<l  in   iudusiry  abroad  is  supt'iinr  to  that  of  Kn«^lisli  workmen:  lin«t, 
as  regards  the  systtiuatic  insivucnou  in  drawing  given  to  adult  an  iNan>.  more  espe- 
cially in  France,  Helginm,  and  Italy;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  gi'ueral  diti'iiNion  of  ele- 
mentary education  in    Switzerland   auil   (ienuauy.     In   some   jtarts  of  these   latter 
countries  great  attention  is  ])aid  to  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools.     In  Knince, 
too  (where  elenu'ntary  e<lucation  has  hitherto  by  no  means  been  so  general  as  in  the 
two  former  countries),  in  thec.»si>i  of  those  workmen  who  have  ha<l  the  benelir  of  reg- 
ular elementary  school  training,  more  attention  has  been  ]>aiil  t(»  elementary  «lra wing 
than  is  the  case  in  this  country.     There  are  also  in  all  large  towns  in  France,  and  to  a 
more  limited  extent  in  other  countries,  nnnu'rouseveuiu;;  '•  conferences'' and  *'c<inrs" 
on  almost  every  subject  of  interest  in  art,  science,  aiul  literature  whieli  workmen  have 
the  opportunity  of  attending,    as  tlu»y   are  entirely  ^-raiuitiuis.     Anumg  these  the 
}nost  remarkable  are  the  leetun's  y;iven  by  eminent  men  at  the  (.'iuis(>rvatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers  of  Faris.     Most  of  these  are  of  the  natuv«'  of  h'ctnri's  ratlier  than  «)f  prac- 
tical instructi<m.     There  are.  however,  in  many  j)l;ors  I'xei-llent  antl  numerously  at- 
tended evening  and  Sunday  technical  classes.  nu»re  r>peeially  iu  Hcli^iumand  Austria, 
and  there  can  be  no  <h)ubt  that  the  instruction   thus  given  is  aln'ady  exertin^j  a  con- 
siderable iniluence  on  the  capacity  and  intelligence  oi'  the  worknu'U,  ami  that  this 
iutluence  will  be  increasingly  felt  in  the  future. 
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Iti  the  evening  acliools  of  North  Germany  (Fortbildungsschnlcn)  the  studies  of  the 
orcUuary  eleiueutary  school  are  continued,  tlu*  further  in8trut-tioii  being  confined 
mainly  to  book-keeping  and  rndiinentar>-  niatbi'maticn,  with  some  notions  of  natural 
philosophy.  In  the  evening  schools  of  the  same  class  in  South  Germany  the  instruc- 
tion given  is  of  a  more  technical  character  than  in  the  North. 

For  instruction  in  drawing,  as  applied  mainly  to  decorative  work  in- France,  and 
tn  boih  constructive  and  decorative  work  in  Helginm,  the  op])(>rtunitie8  are  excellent. 
The  crowded  schools  of  drawing,  modelling,  carving,  and  painting,  mnintained  at  the 
oxpense  of  the  municipalities  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Brussels,  and  other  cities  —  absolutely 
gratuitous  and  open  to  all  comers,  well  lighted,  furnished  with  the  best  models,  and 
under  the  care  of  teachers  full  of  enthusiasm  —  stimulate  those  manufactures  and 
crafts  in  which  the  fine  arts  play  a  prominent  part  to  a  degree  which  is  without  jiar- 
allel  in  this  country.  Instruction  in  art  applied  to  industry  and  decorati(m  is  now 
pursned  with  energy  in  South  Germany  and  in  several  of  the  northern  Italian  towns, 
and  the  influence  of  this  instruction  on  the  employment  of  the  people  is  becoming 
very  eonspicnous  in  those  countries.  The  government  schools  of  applied  art  in  France, 
under  the  decree  of  IHtil,  of  which  the  Limoges  Decorative  Arts  School  is  the  earliest 
example,  and  which,  like  the  abovemeutioned  schools,  are  gratuitous,  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.    *    *    • 

HOME  IKDU8TK1K8. 

Home  and  village  industries  have  been  in  some  cases  initiated,  in  others  improved 
and  extended,  in  districts  where,  from  the  poverty  of  the  population  and  the  scarcity 
of  capital,  hpeeial  aids  "vt^ere  essential,  notably  in  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  the  Tyrol.  In 
the  schools  established  and  maintained  for  this  purpose,  wood  carving  and  inlaying, 
clock  making,  filagree  work,  basket  making,  and  other  simple  trades  for  which  there 
were  local  material  and  aptitude,  have  been  taught  with  considerable  succi'ss.  In 
some  rases  these  industries  have  been  so  firmly  and  permanently  established  as  to 
render  unnecessary  the  further  maintenance  of  the  special  schools.  In  the  primary 
schools  of  the  Bbick  Forest,  straw  plaiting  is  taught  to  the  girls.  Discriminating 
regard  is  paid  to  the  capabilities  of  each  sex.  In  "  women's  work"  schools  on  the 
Keutlingen  model  and  in  the  professional  schools  for  girls  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Franco  and  the  Netherlands,  instruction  is  snccesslully  given  qualifying 
l^irls  for  many  useful  occupations,  though  these  are  scarcely  of  the  kind  usually  un- 
derstood under  the  term  of  manufactures. 

REPORT   ON  TUB   UNITED  STATES. 

The  report  of  Mr.  William  Mather  to  your  conmiissioners  on  his  six  months'  tour 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
schools  and  factories  of  that  continent  deserves  the  most  careful  perusal.  It  will  be 
se<;n  that  Mr.,  Mather  assigurt  greater  inlluence  on  American  manufactures  to  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  American  people  derived  from  their  common  schools  than  to  their 
technical  schools,  the  importance  of  which  latter,  how^^ver,  in  the  training  of  civil 
engineers  has  b(M»n  experienced  forsome  years,  though  it  has  only  more  recently  become 
r.  cognized  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  mechanical  engineering  and  in  metallurgi- 
cal and  manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds.  This  recognition  is,  how- 
ever, now  iMJComing  universal.  A  decided  ]»reference  is  being  given  in  the  United  Stati's 
for  the  positions  of  managers  and  heads  of  departments  to  peisons  who  have  received 
a  scientific  training  in  a  technical  school,  and  the  plan  is  followed  in  these  schools 
of  combining  instruction  in  **ap])lication"  with  instruction  in  pure  science.  Al- 
tliongh  the  con<litions  of  American  industry  dilfer  in  }nany  respects  from  our  own, 
there  e^n  be  no  doubt  that  we  may  derive  great  advantage  from  a  careful  study  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  technical  instruction  in  the  United  States,  as,  to- 
gether with  the  elementary  education  of  Canada,  it  is  so  graphically  de^scribed  by 
Mr.  Mather.  We  may  add  that  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  ctmclusions  is 
generally  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  tt^chnical  instruction  in  America  which  wo 
have  received  from  other  competent  judges. 

NEED    OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  time  when  it  would  still  have  been  a  matter 
for  argument  whether,  in  order  to  maintain  the  high  position  which  this  country  has 
attained  in  the  industrial  arts,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  can*  that  our  manag<*rs, 
our  foremen,  and  our  workmen  should,  in  the  degrees  com[)atil>Ie  with  their  circum- 
Btances,  combine  theoretical  instruction  with  their  acknowle<lge<l  practical  skill.  No 
Arycnmeht  of  this  kind  is  needed  at  the  present  day.  In  nearly  all  the  great  indus- 
trial centres,  in  the  metropolis,  in  Glasgow,  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Oldham,  Leeds, 
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liradfitid.  TTiKlilorsfielcl,  Keif^liloy,  Slieffleld,  Nottingham,  BirmingLAin,ThePotteri<!it 
and  cl8e\>  here,  more  or  le88  llouriHliiiig  scIiooIh  of  science  and  art,  of  various  grades, 
t(>;;ethor  \^-itIi  nnniemuH  art  and  science  classes,  exist,  and  their  iuflueuce  may  be 
traced  in  the  productions  of  the  localities  in  which  tliej*  are  x>lftced. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  KSTAULI8HKD  BT  MANUYACTUBIBS. 

The  schools  established  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  at  Elswick,  by  the  London  andKortli- 
western  Railway  Company  at  Crewe,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  of  Sal- 
fold,  in  connection  with  their  engineering  works,  testify  to  Qie  importance  attached 
by  employers  to  the  theoretical  training  of  young  mechanics.  The  eiibrt<8  of  MesBTS. 
lieniiy,  the  eminent  shipbnilders  of  Dumbarton,  for  encouraging  the  iustmctiooof 
their  *a))prentices  and  for  rewarding  their  workmen  for  meritorious  improvements  in 
details  applicable' to  their  work,  are  proofs  of  this  appreciation.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  of  Oldham,  and  of  Mr.  Mather,  of  Saliord,  iseiaphatic  as  to  their  ex- 
perience of  its  economical  value. 

Without  more  particularly  i-eferring  to  the  valuable  work  in  the  past  accomplished 
by  the  numerous  mechanics'  institutes  spread  over  the  country,  many  of  them  of  long 
standing,  we  may  point  out  that  they  are  now  largely  remodelling  their  consti tut ioni 
in  ordt^r  to  bring  np  their  teaching  to  the  level  of  modem  leqnirementa  a8  regards 
technical  instruction.  The  example  of  the  Manohester  Mechanics'  Institute  may  be 
studied  in  this  connection. 

Moreover,  as  evidencing  the  desire  of  the  artisans  themselves  to  obtain  facilities  for 
iuHtruction  both  in  science  and  art,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  classes  estal»- 
lisbtMl  and  maintained  by  some  of  the  leading  cooperative  societies.  The  Equitable 
IMoneerM'  Society  of  Rochdale  has  led  the  way  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  social 
niovementH.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  various  trades'  unions  would  ulso  con- 
tsidiT  whether  it  is  not  incumbent  on  them  to  promote  the  technical  education  of 
tlK'ir  members. 

The  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  of  the  imJKtrtant 
intiuence  of  the  local  school  of  art  on  the  lace  manufacture  of  that  town.  Withoat 
the  Lambeth  school,  the  art  productions  of  Messrs.  Doulton  could  scarcely  have  come 
into  existence.  The  linen  manufacturers  of  Belfast  are  becoming  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  t4M  linical  instruction  if  competition  on  equal  terms  with  forcigu  nations  in 
the  more  artistic  ])roductions  is  to  be  rendered  possible.  The  new  generation  of  en- 
gineers and  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  has  been  trained  in  the  technical  sclioolsof 
that  city.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  owes  its  existence  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  livcTymen  that  technical  instruction  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  wel- 
fare of  our  great  industries. 

TKACUINO  OP  KATUBAL  SCIEKCR. 

Natural  science  is  finding  its  way  surely  tluuigh  slowly  into  the  curriculum  of  onr 
older  KuglLsh  universities  and  of  our  secondary  schools.  It  is  bcctuning  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  upper  divisions  of  the  elementary  board  schools  in  our  lUrgo  towns. 
There  are  scarcely  any  important  metallurgical  works  in  the  kingdom  without  a 
eheniicnl  laboratory  in  which  the  raw  materials  and  prodftct-s  are.  daily  subjected  to 
careful  aualysiN  by  trained  cheuiists.  The  attaiuuients  of  the  y(Ming  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  theKoyal  Naval  College  atGreenwich  recommend  them  for  remuner- 
ative euiploymeut  by  our  great  shipbuilding  firms. 

BEST  MODES  OP  ADVANCING  TECUNICAL  IKBTRUCTION. 

* 

In  our  relations  with  public  bodies  and  individuals  in  thiscountryduring  the  progress 
of  our  iM<|uiry,  tbe  greatest  anxiety  has  been  manifested  to  obtain  our  advice  as  to 
the  nuxle  in  which  technical  instruction  can  be  Ix'st  a^lvanced,  and  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  readiness  of  the  Kducatiou  and  Science  au<l  Art  Departments  to  n^ceive 
and  act  upon  sug^^cHtions  in  matters  of  detail  from  individual  memlM;rs  of  the  commis- 
sion which  it  would  have  been  pedantic  to  diday  until  the  completion  of  onr  task. 
Among  the  suggestions  which  have  thus  been  made  was  that  of  an  exhibition  of 
the  school  work  of  all  nations,  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  Inis 
constMited  to  add  to  the  health  exhibition  of  1884.  This  exliibiticm  will  be  an  appn>- 
l>riate  illustration  of  the  account  of  foreign  schools  contained  iu  the  previous  parts 
of  this  rei>ort.  Your  commi.*)sioner.s  during  their  continental  visits,  n^ceived  from 
the  authorities  of  technical  schools  nnmcn>ns  assurances  vd  their  cordial  Bn]>iK>rt 
and  ('ooperation  in  such  a  display. 

Thus,  tli<»re  is  no  necessity  to  "preach  to  the  converted,"  and  we  may  confine  our- 
selves to  such  considerations  as  bear  upon  the  improvement  aiul  more  general  dilhi- 
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sion  of  tecbnical  edncation  at  home  in  acconlnncc  \>'itli  the  coDditions  and  needs  of 
oar  indnHtrial  population. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  technical  inKtrnction  in  this  country  we  would,  at 
the  outset^  state  our  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  wo  nhould  introduce  the 
practice  of  foreign  countries  into  England  without  considerable  uiodiliea  ion.  As  to 
the  higher  edncation,  namely,  that  for  those  inteu<led  to  become  proprietors  or  uiana- 
eers  of  industrial  works,  we  hhould  not  wish  that  ev(My  one  of  them  should  continue 
his  theoretical  studies  till  the  ago  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-throe  years.in  a  poly- 
technic school,  and  so  lose  the  advantage  of  practical  instruction  in  our  workshops 
(which  are  really  the  hest  technical  schools  in  the  worhl)  during  the  years  from 
eighteen  or  nineteen  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  when  he  is  hest  able  to  profit  by  it. 

vVe  have,  also,  in  the  science  classes  under  the  Sciences  and  Art  l)ei)artuu»nt  (to  tho 
intelligent  and  ahle  administration  of  which  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  teHtimouy)  a  sys- 
tem ot  instruction  for  the  great  bodv  of  our  foremen  and  workmen,  susceptible  cer- 
tainly of  improvementi  but  which  in  its  main  outlines  it  is  not  desirable  to  dis- 
tnrh. 

Moreover,  in  considering  hy  whom  the  cost  of  the  further  development  of  technical 
instruction  should  be  home,  we  roust  not  forget  that,  if  it  be  true  that  in  foreign 
countries  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  high(;st  general  and  technical  instruetion  is 
borne  hy  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  elementary  and  sec<»u<lary  instruc- 
tion in  science  falls  on  the  localities  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  with  us;  whilt^, 
as  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  the  cost  in  Germany  and  Swit/.erlan<l  is  al- 
most exclusively  borne  by  the  localities;  and  this  was  also  the  casein  France  and« 
Belgium  until  the  people  of  those  countries  became  impatient  of  the  lamentable  ab- 
sence of  primary  instruction  on  the  part  of  vast  numbers  of  the  rural  and  in  some 
instances  of  the  town  population,  an  evil  whi<;h  large  state  subventions  alone  couUl 
cure  within  any  reasonable  period  of  time.  With  the  excei)tion  of  France,  there  is 
no  Enropean  country  of  the  tirst  rank  that  has  an  iinp(^rial  budget  for  education  com- 
parable in  amount  with  our  own.  In  the  United  Kingdom  at  Want  one-half  of  tho 
cost  of  elementary  edncation  is  defrayed  out  of  imperial  funds,  and  the  instrnctitm 
of  artisans  in  science  and  art  is  almost  entirely  borne  by  the  state.  Hence  it  will  bo 
necessary'  to  look,  in  the  main,  to  local  resources  for  any  large  addition  to  the  funds 
required  for  the  further  development  of  technical  instruction  in  this  country. 

In  determining  what  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  industrial  career  of  pilose  who 
may  expect  to  occupy  the  highest  positions,  it  is  ne<'cssary  to  ditiVrentiate  between 
capitalists,  who  will  take  the  general  as  distinguished  from  the  technical  direction  of 
largo  establishments,  and  those  at  the  head  of  small  undertakings,  or  the  persons 
more  especially  charged  with  tho  technical  details  of  either.  For  th<^  education  of 
the  former,  ample  time  is  available  and  they  have  the  choice  between  several  of  our 
modernized  grammar  schools,  to  be  followed  hy  attendance  at  the  various  colb  ges  in 
which  science  teaching  is  made  an  essential  feature,  or  the  great  public  schools  and 
nniversities,  provided  that,  in  these  latter,  science  and  niod<*ni  languages  shoubl 
take  a  more  prominent  place.  Either  of  these  methods  may  furnish  an  ap])ropriat() 
education  for  those  persons  to  whom  such  general  cultivation  as  will  pre]»are  them 
to  deal  with  questions  of  administration  is  of  greater  value  than  an  intimat^^  ac(iuaiut- 
ance  with  technical  details.  It  is  different  in  regard  to  the  smaller  manufacturers 
and  to  the  practical  managers  of  works.    In  their  case,  sound  knowledge  of  scientilio 

})rtneiples  has  to  be  combined  with  the  practical  training  of  the  factory^  and  there- 
ore  the  time  which  can  be  appropriated  to  the  former,  that  is,  to  tlu^iretical  instruc- 
tion, will  generally  be  more  limited. 

How  this  combination  is  to  be  carried  out  will  vary  with  the  trade  and  wiMi  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual.  In  those  cases  in  which  theoretical  knowledge  and 
scientific  training  are  of  preeminent  importance,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  nuiuufactur<>r 
of  fnie  chemicals^  or  in  that  of  the  metallurgical  chemist,  or  the  electrical  engineer, 
the  higher  technical  education  may  with  advantage  be  extended  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two.  In  the  cases,  however,  of  those  who  are  to  be,  for  example, 
managers  of  chemical  works  in  which  complex  machinery  is  us(>d,  or  managers  of 
n>lling  mills,  or  mechanical  engineers,  where  early  and  prohmged  workshop  expe- 
rit;nc6  is  all-important,  the  theoretical  training  should  he  eoniploted  at  not  later  than 
nineteen  years  of  age,  when  the  works  must  be  ent4;r(>d  and  tho  scientitic  educaticui 
carried  further  bv  nrivato  study  or  by  such  other  means  as  do  not  interfere  with  the 
practical  work  or  toeir  callings.  Many  colleges  of  the  class  to  which  we  have  referred 
nave  already  arranged  their  courses  to  meet  these  refpiireuients,  and  some  of  them, 
as  will  appear  from  our  reports  of  visits,  have  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  familiar- 
izing the  students  with  the  nso  of  mnfhine  and  hand  tools. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nearly  allof  these  vt^y  useful  institutiona  suffer  more  or 
loss  from  the  want  of  adequate  funds  to  enable  ttiem  to  provide  for  such  a  staff  of 
profesflom  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  subdivision  of  the  various  subjects  taught, 
and  for  the  equipment  of  museums,  a]>paratus,  and  laboratories  of  the  various  kinds 
essential  to  the  practical  instruction  of  tho  student.     In  this  respect  tho  provision  in 
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I'li^a  conntry  compares  most  unfavorably  Tvitb  thnt  In  the  universities  and  polytechnic 
hc1io(>Ih  of  the  contiiiiMit,e  von  in  spite  of  recent  mnuiiirent  benefactions  like  those  of  tlte 

late  Mr.  Charles  13e\er  of  3kl  a  nth  est  or,  the  bite  Sir  Josiab  Mason  of  Birmin^bnni,  of  the 
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in^^  the  foiiner  in  institutiouH  of  the  kind  we  have  referred  to. 

BhCOXDAUY  BrUOOTJ*  AB  A  PUErAKATIOX  FOIl  TEaiMCAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  b(»st  i>ro]»aration  for  technical  stndy  is  a  pood  modern  secondary  scbool  of  the 
types  of  the  ManchrstiT  Gramniar  School,  the  Bedford  Modem  School,  and  the  Allan 
(ih-n's  Institution  at  (ilasi^ow.     Unfortunately*  onr  middle  classes  are  at  a  prcat  dis- 
advant.iire,  coni]»arcd  with  th«»se  of  the  continent,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  numbrmf 
sncli  schools.     The  transfer  of  the  functions  of  tbe.  endowed  schools  comniissiomTs 
to  tli»'  charity  <'oininissioners  has  not  had  the  effect  of  increasinjjj  tbe  rate  of  pr««;:n'ss 
in  the  rcory:anization  of  *>ur  secondarv  schools.    We  consider  it  to  be  essential  that 
steps  should  be  tak<"n  to  insure  that  this  work  shall  l>e  carried  on  with  j^reatcr  vi}?>r 
in  the  future  than  it  has  hovu  hitln'rto.     We  learn  tbat  there  arc  still  endownieiiis 
availabh'  for  education.  anionntin«x  to  npwards  of  200,0tl0?.  per  annnm,  which  have 
not  I>een  <lealt  with  by  the  <'OTuniissi<>ners.     In  the  schemes  for  the  new  schools  the 
subjects  of  sciiMice  and  modern  lan<j:ua«^es  sbould  form  a  very  prominent  ]iart ;  and  it 
w<»ulil  be  desirable  in  some  of  these  schools,  <'spociallyin  larj^e  towns  (where  cla>s:i"al 
s<lu)()ls  are  not  wanting),  in  ordi'r  to  provide  for  tbe  fuller  teacbin*;  of  these  subjecti!, 
more  i)aiticularly  of  mathematics,  that  tbe  classical  lanjjuages  sbould  be  alt«»;;itluT 
excln«le<l  from  tbe  schemes  of  instruction.     l>ut  the  existing  endowments  are  vcn' 
unevenly  distribut«'(l  over  tbe  country ;  in  many  of  tlit^  lar«:je  manufaeturinjx ''cutns 
no  resources  of  the  kind  exist;  i)rivat<*.enter]>rise  is  clearly  inadeijnate  to  do  jill  tint 
is  n'tjuired  in  establishing  such  schools,  and  we  must  look  to  some  i»nblic  mea>ure  ti- 
su]»])ly  this,  tbe  greatest  defect  of  our  educational  system.     Itistobedesiredtlr.il, 
in  the  ]iroposed  reiu'^ani/ation  of  local  f^overnment,  ]>ower  sbould  be  jjiven  to  iiu- 
pcrl.int  local  btnlies,  like  tbe  ])roposed  <'<uinty  b<)ards  and  the  municipal  eorpuritiens. 
io  originate  and  suj)p(Ut  secon<laiyandt<'chnioal  schools  in  conformity  wit  bt  lie  jiubiic 
o]tii!ion  for  the  time  bein;j;  of  their  ciuistitueiits. 

Inrelli;;eut  youths  of  tlu»  artisan  cla*ises  sbould  bave  easy  access  to  secondary  and 
techni<al  schools  by  numerous  scholarships,  and  the  more  x)romising  students  of  tbeiu 
a^ain  to  the  higher  technical  collejrcs. 

eCIKXCKTEACUIXO  IX  TUB  KI.KXIEXTAUY  SCHOOL. 

For  tbe  jjreat  mass  of  our  workinj:  population,  who  must  necessarily  becin  to  e.irn 
tb«  ir  livelihood  at  an  early  a;;«»  ami  from  whom  our  forem<»n  will  be  mostly  S4*le<tMl. 
it  is  essmtial  that  i!istructi<»n  in  tin*  rudinnnts  of  tbe  sci»'uces  bearing  upon  iuilu-tiy 
shonbl  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  eirnieutary  schools,  and  that  instruerioii 
in  drawinir,  an<l  more  es])ecially  in  drawin;;-  v,  iih  rub' and  compass,  of  a  character  likely 
tolMMis<'ful  totln-ni  in  their  futun- o<cu])aTions  as  workmen  and  arti'^ans,  shonbl  rt«i'ive 
far  jijreatcr  att«Mition  than  it  does  at  ]tri'seiit.  Th«^  iiu[>oi'tauce  of  thelirsl  of  tlnsesub- 
j«'cts  has  so  far  bf'cn  acknowle<l«;e«l  by  tiu' education  dci>artment  that  in  all  intaiit 
schools  simple  less«>ns  on  objects  ami  the  nion-  c<unnionly  occurrinjjj  ]du'n«»mena  «»f 
nature  bave  been  made  obli«^atory.  This  sysfenMd' iu^tiucticui,  if  ]»roperly  iliustrat«-d 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  objict  itsrlf,  or  of  <liai;iaiiis  or  models  of  the  same,  or  hy  the 
simplest  kiixls  of  exp«Timents,  is  an  excellent  fountlaiioTi  for  tbe  subseipient  teacJiimx 
of  elementaiv  sci<'nce. 

When,  however.  th(»  child  enters  th«'  eleun-ntary  school  the  teaching  of  scienc«» prac- 
tically <'eases  until  it  n'aclies  the  upper  division,  inasinucii  as  tbe  arrang<Muent  o\'  the 
class  subjects  in  the  b»wer  divisi<Mi  is  found  in  ]>racti<'e  to  exclude  science  from  tbat 
<livision;  only  two  subjects  bi-ing  allowed,  of  which  '*Kn<;lisb'*  must  be  one  and 
♦•  jr«'o«ria]>hy "  may  be  anothi'r, this  latter  bein^jj  fijriu'ially  ])re|eired  tf»  the  alternative 
subj«'ct  of  "  elementary  sci»'uce."  It  a])]»eais  to  us  tluii  ufo.urajdiy,  if  ju(>]»erly  tanjjbt, 
is  a  branch  of  elementary  scien<-e  which  immmI  not  be  hep.aratcd  fnuu  scieiici' ^enriail>  , 
and  can  well  be  tau«;ht  along  with  the  other  biancln.s  of  s<'i«'n«*i'!  by  means  of  ibf 
ooject  lessons  which  are  <b'scribe<l  in  the  i'o<le.  Thus  thrre  would  be  only  two  elns»* 
subjects  instead  of  three,  and  in  this  way  the  c«>niierfing  link  which  is  now  wanting 
lM»tw<M'n  s(rien<*C!  as  taught  in  th<'  infant  school  and  in  the  higher  divi.siou  of  the  ele- 
mentary s<diool  would  be  su[>]died 

nu:ui:ii  ELKMrxTARv  scuoous. 

We  could  hardly  overstate  our  appreciat  ion  of  t  ln'  \  alue  of  i  lie  ])lan  of  giving  inntrnR- 
tion  in  natural  Ncience  by  special  teachers,  as  carried  (Uit  in  the  board  schools  of  Liv- 
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rrpool  and  liirminglmm,  wliorothc  omployniout  of  a  well  qiialifiod  scioDco  demonstrator 
insures  the  sound  character  of  the  instrnction,  while  the  repetition  of  the  lesson  by 
the  schoolniiiHter  enables  him  to  improve  himself  in  the  methods  of  science  teachinj^. 
This  should,  however,  be  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  hi«;her  eh'inentary 
8i-hools,  like  those  of  Shelliehl  an<l  ^lanchester,  info  which  the  more  advanced  pupils 
of  tlie  piiiuaiy  srhools  may  be  drafted,  especially  if  the  parents  of  those  children 
hlionld  be  able  fo  keep  th«Mii  at  school  np  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  unassisted, 
or,  if  they  are  unal)le  to  do  so,  assisted  by  scholarships  taking  the  place  of  the  wages 
which  they  would  otherwise  earn.  In  these  latttjr  schools  it  is  possible  to  provide 
ellicient  laboratories  in  whi^'h  ]>ractical  work  is  performed  by  the  pupils,  while  this 
cannot  ade<]nately  be  done  for  the  ordinary  i)rimary  schools.  Youths  having  thead- 
v|intage  of  such  instniction  will  be  well  prepared  to  avail  themselves  at  a  later  perio<l 
of  the  classtrs  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  of  the  technical  classes  under  the 
anspi<'es  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  which  are  now  so  numerous,  and  many  of 
whieli  are  un<ler  excel h'nt  teachei's. 

The  evidence  given  lM*foro  us  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  directors  of  both  these  institu- 
tions u.se  every  ellbrt  in  their  ])ower  to  secure  sound  and  ])ractieal  teaching  in  these 
classes,  so  faras  that  can  beetiected  by  assistance  in  training  the  teachers  and  by  careful 
testing,  in  tlu'ir  examinations,  of  i\w  results  of  the  instruction  given.  In  regard  i-o 
the  lirst,  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  increasing  number  of  teachers  who  are  now 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  scientilic  instruction  given  in  the  Normal  School  of 
Science  at  South  Kt-nsington,  as  well  as  from  the  pecuniary  assistance  otfered  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  scirnce  teachers  dcNirous  of  attending  the  courses  and 
laboratorii's  of  various  proviiu-ial  colleges,  while  for  teachers  of  technology  a  great 
step  in  a«lvance  will  be  made  when  the  Central  Institution  of  the  City  Guilds  is  in 
operation.  As  to  the  latter — that  is  to  say,  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given 
in  -he  classes  —  nrore  close  and  tre<|nent  inspection  than  at  present  is  much  to  be  de- 
siretl,  a  higher  ])ayment  for  the  more  advanciMl  grades  of  several  subjects  should  be 
made  than  is  now  tln»  case,  and  ))ractical  laboratory  work  in  the  higher  grades  in 
Hcicncc  should  be  mort^  generally  demanded. 

An  important  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  should  bo  more  partic- 
ularly direc(e<l  is  to  ascertain  that  x)roper  apparatus  and  ax)pliauce8  are  provided 
for  X)ractical  work  in  these  classes. 

AKT  SCHOOLS  FOU  ARTISANS. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  drawing,  wo  cannot  too  often  call  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  elVorts  which  are  b<»ing  made  abroad  for  instruction  in  art,  more  espe- 
cially as  api)lied  to  industrial  and  dec<)rative])urposes,  and  to  theimportant  intluenco 
t>f  this  instruction  in  furnishing  emi)loymcnt  for  artisans  on  the  c«nitinent.  Without 
dfprecia'.ing  what  has  betMi  done  in  this  direction  by  the  schoolsand  classes  under  the 
ausjdces  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  this  country,  an<l  while  fully  alive  to 
the  importinMic  of  the  organization  which  tends  to  the  d illusion  of  art  instruction 
oviT  a  wi«le  area,  your  commission<;rs  cannot  conceal  from  themselves  the  fact  that 
their  intluence  (m  imlustrial  art  in  this  country  is  far  from  being  so  great  as  that  of 
hiniilar  schools  abroad.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  to  the  want  of  proper 
and  Huflicient  prei)aration  on  the  pi^rt  of  the  students,  owing  to  the  inadequate  in- 
btructiuu  they  have  received  in  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools. 

DRAWING  AND  MOUELLINO. 

Yonr  commissioners  are  aware  that  th'i  number  of  children  who  are  supposed  to 
learn  drawing  in  elementary  schools  is  considerable,  bui  it  is  small  compared  with 
the  total  number  in  attendance,  and  it  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  diminishing. 
We  have  ascertained  by  inspi-ction  that  the  instructi<m  is  in  far  too  many  cases  of 
litth^  value.  Instead  of  a  nuiss  of  interior  drawings  being  sent  np  once  a  year  to 
Siuitli  Kensington  for  examination  there,  it  is  necessary  that  the  instruction  in  draw- 
in:r  in  elementary  schools  .should  be  as  carefully  supervised  on  the  spot  by  the  White- 
hall inspectors  as  is  that  in  other  branches  of  prinuiry  education.  lu  nearly  all 
the  plaecs  abroail  whi(di  y<»nr  commissioners  have  visited  they  have  ftmnd  that 
drawing  is  an  obligatory  subject  of  instruction  in  the  primary  scho<d  and  that  it 
iH  reganle<l  aa  of  equal  in»povlanc(?  with  writing.  Tin;  number  of  h(mrs  which  the 
ciiilaren  devote  to  lessons  in  drawing  abroad  is  frequently  as  many  as  three  per 
week,  whereas  in  England  the  subji'ct  is  not  only  not  obligatory,  but  in  about  three- 
fourtlis  of  our  elementary  s<'hools  no  institution  whatever  is  given  in  this  subject, 
and  in  those  schools  in  whi<^h  drawing  is  taught  the  time  <levoted  to  it  rarely  excee<ls 
one  hour  per  week,  and  even  that  uoi  always  regularly.  This  want  of  attention,  to- 
other with  the  absence  of  competent  teachers,  proper  models  and  methods,  and  ade- 
quate iospectioUi  fully  accounts  for  the  inferiority  to  which  we  have  referred.    The 
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trniiiin^Tof  ioiiclu'rs  for  tlio  IriHh  iiaiioiial  schools  includes  special  instraction  in  draw- 
ing, himI  a  ^rant  for  drawing  is  niado  to  primary  schools  iu  Ireland  by  the  cmimiiv* 
sioiirrH  of  national  I'tlucation.  Tho  drawiug  iu  some  of  the  schools  of  the  ChristiiUi 
lirothcrH  and  in  Honio  of  thoHc  nndur  the  board  of  interDiediate  education  its  g<Miil. 

Your  connniHNioncrH  are  of  o]iinioii  that  sound  instruction  in  the  rudiineuts  uf  draw- 
in<^  should  be  incorporated  with  writing  in  all  primary  schoola,  both  for  girls  utiil 
boys,  by  wbioh,  also,  according  to  tho  exi>erience  of  competent  authorities,  the  writ- 
ing would  be  much  improved.  Something  in  this  direction  has  already  been  done  iu 
many  good  infant  schools,  where  children  of  the  age  of  six  draw  triaiiglcs,  fMiuan-s 
«>blongs,  &c.,  on  their  slates.  This  exercise  is  repeated  on  theday  of  inspection,  uii'l 
is  taken  into  account  in  estimating  tlie  valno  attached  to  **  appropriate  occupations." 
Wo  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the  recent  circular  ( Art  Form,  No.  llM)<»f 
August,  18ri*3,  prescribing  tho  new  exercise  of  drawing  to  scale.  We  believe  the  prin- 
ciple therein  laid  down  to  be  excellent,  and  we  trust  that  the  school  managerH  Hml 
t(*acliers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  to  them  in  this  alteration  in 
tho  first  gra<le  work.  Tbo  permission  recently  accorded  to  teachers  to  give  iustriic- 
tion  in  drawing  and  modelling  to  tho  children  of  the  elementary  schools  out  of  tlie 
(mlinary  school  hours  is  also  likely  to  prove  very  advantageous. 

We  arc  of  opinion  that  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  itshonhl 
be  directed  to  the  subject  of  modelling  in  the  elemcnt-ary  school.  We  notice  that  l»y 
a  recent  addition  to  the  art  directory  snuiU  classes  in  mo<lelling  may  now  claim  a 
local  examination;  wo  believe  this  to  be  a  most  salutary  regulation.  Modelling; in 
an  exi^rcise  of  great  importance  to  the  future  workman,  and  its  rudiments  can  well 
bo  taken  up,  as  in  continental  schools,  at  the  earliest  age. 

Assuming  such  preparaticm  iu  the  iufant  and  elementary  school  as  we  have  hen- 
suggested,  the  i)rogres8of  subsequent  instniction  in  art  classes  would  bo  immeasur- 
ably more  rapid.  Whether  the  attendance  iu  any  ^iven  locality  will  ever  Ik;  so  gn'at 
in  this  country,  where  the  instruction  has  to  be  paid  for,  as  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
elsewhere,  where  it  is  gratuitous,  is  a  matter  for  grave  doubt.  However  this  may  Ik', 
there  are  two  points  in  connection  with  tho  instruction  in  art  schools  and  cIusm>s:ih 
bearing  on  industrial  pursuits  whicli  re(]uire  careful  attention.  The  first  is  ou<; 
which  wo  are  glad  to  perceive  is  no\y  fully  appi'eciated  by  the  Science  and  Art  IViuirt- 
ment,  viz,  the  advantage  of  substituting  practice  in  rapid  but  correct  execution  in 
])Iaceof  the  method  of  stip])ling,  which  was  formerly  not  sufficiently  discouraged  iu 
art  schools  and  classes ;  greater  attention  also  than  hitherto  should  be  given  to  uhhI- 
elling.  The  second  point  relates  to  industrial  designing.  This,  for  a  variety  iff 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  want  of  snfhcient  knowledge  of  nianufactnn*i< 
on  the  part  of  art  teaclu»rs  and  the  absence  of  syinjjathy  evinced  by  the  ])ropriet<»n» 
of  industrial  works,  has,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  not  reoeive<l  sufficient  at- 
tention in  our  art  schools  and  classes.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  gn^at  dei)aiinre  in 
this  respect  from  the  intention  with  which  tho  "schools  of  design"  wen*  originally 
foumled,  viz,  "the  practical  api)lication  of  (a  knowledge  of )  ornamental  art  to  tin' 
im]u*ovemeut  of  manufactures."  Large  grants  of  public  money  for  teaching  art  to 
artisans  in  such  classes  can  scarcely  be  justilled  on  any  other  gi*ouud  thau  its  iudus- 
tiial  utility. 

Ari'LIKn  AUT  WOKK. 

On  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  industrial  design,  we  are  of  opinion  that  tbo 
•S(  irn<'e  and  Art  Department  may  with  advantage  depart  from  their  principle,  as  at 
fust  laid  down,  of  granting  encouragement  to  design  only,  so  far  as  to  awanl  grant/« 
for  specimens  of  applied  art  worknianshi])  in  tln^  materials  themselves,  as  a  test  of 
tlie  applicability  of  the  design  and  as  a  reward  for  success  iu  overcoming  the  tech- 
nical <lifliculties  of  the  manufacture. 

It  seems  scarcely  fair  that  well  <^\ecuted  art  work  by  a  student,  say  a  richly  chas«'d 
jdiM'e  of  silver  ]>lMt<',  sliouhl  obtain  only  the  same  recom]ense  as  the  design  for  the 
sauie  object  on  p.iper.  W<'  an?  aware  that  special  vigilance  would  in  this  eaM- U' 
i-(M|uire(l  in  order  to  previ-nt  the  use  of  such  n'wards  tor  trade  or  for  other  than  edu- 
(tational  ]>urposes. 

It  appears  from  tln^  ovidt-ncis  with  which  we  ini^bnb'  a  rennirkable  letter  fn>m  M. 
Willuis,  the  iMuinent  d«'signer  of  l>irniingliani,  tliat  it  would  be  well  if  persons  prac- 
tically ac(iuaint('<l  with  the  a)ii>liiation  of  design  to  industrial  manufactures  wrre 
more  extensively  consulted  in  the  award  of  prizes  t'or  industrial  design.  We  an' 
aware  that  this  is  now  <loi)e  iu  stuue  measure,  but.  ho\\i'\er  eminent  may  be  the  geu- 
tleiut'ii  whom  tlie  depMrtnieiit  h:is  Ix'eii  in  the  habit  of  consulting,  ir  is  unlikely  that 
the  small  number  of  these  should  be  sutliiirnf ly  r.-npiUar  with  the  vast  vari(>ties  of 
a]>]»Ii('ations  to  havr  tiie  special  knowle»lg<"!  rr<jiiisit«'  forjudges  iu  ihe  largo  number 
of  tra<h>s  in  whirh  desi^^n  forms  an  important  element. 

IXUl'STlUAli  AUT  MlrKl'MS. 

Among  the  most  important  means  of  stimulating  industrial  art  education  and  of 
spreading  a  knowleilge  and  appieciutiou  of  art  throughout  the  counti-y  is  the  foun- 
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da t ion  of  local  innsenins  of  applied  art  of  such  a  character  as  is  Lest  adapted  to  ad- 
vance the  iiidustries  of  the  dintricts  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Stimulated  hy  the  advice  and  influence  of  the  director  of  the  South  Kensington 
MuHCuui,  and  with  tl\o  liberal  aid  of  private  benefactors,  such  collections  have  been 
provided  in  the  local  art  museums  at  Sheffield,  Derby,  York,  and  elsewhere.  In  Man- 
chester also,  steps  have  been  taken  to  fouud  an  industrial  museum,  and  the  corpora- 
tion has  acquired  the  famous  Bock  collection  of  textile  fabrics  for  this  purpose.  The 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Stoke,  and  other  galleries  are  open  ou  Sundays,  and  are 
visited  by  increasing  numbers  of  orderly  working  people.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
siDiilar  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  inspection  of  our  metropolitan  museums 
aud  collections.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  connection  between  these  museums  and 
the  local  schools  of  art  should  be  of  an  intiu)ate  character.  Indeed,  in  this  respect 
much  may  be  learned  from  foreign  countries,  where  many  such  museums  exist  and 
exert  great  influence  on  manufactures.  Further,  we  must  express  strong  approval, 
iu  which  we  merely  repeat  the  opinion  ofiered  by  competent  witnesses  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  the  system  of  circulating  among  the  local  umseums  collections  of  works 
of  art  from  the  national  collection  at  South  Kensington.  The  value  and  utility  of 
these  collections  are  greatly  enhanced  by  suitable  manuals  and  guide  books  well  illus- 
trated and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate;  these  serve  to  explain  to  visitors  of  the  artisan 
classes  the  features  most  worthy  of  notice. 

•"While  we  fully  admit  the  force  of  the  contention  that  the  contributions  of  the 
state  to  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  museums  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  country  at  large,  if  applied  mainly  to  central  institutions  like  those  of  the 
metropolis,  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Dublin,  we  highly  approve  of  the  grants  to  provin- 
cial museums  of  reproductions,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  very  low  price.  Those 
grants  may  even,  in  the  case  of  typical  museuuis  situated  in  some  of  the  chief  indus- 
trial centres,  be  extended  with  advantage  to  original  examples  of  art  and  of  manu- 
factures calculated  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  im])rove  the  taste  of  those  (more 
osxiecially  of  the  artisans)  engaged  therein. 

OOVKBKMKNT    BUILDIMQ    GBANT8. 

Your  commissioners  believe  that  the  grants  now  made  in  aid  of  the  buildings  for 
local  schools  of  science  aud  art  and  for  industrial  museums  in  connection  with  them, 
limited  as  they  are  to  a  maximum  of  500/.  for  art  schools  and  the  same  sum  for  science 
schools,  coupled  also  with  the  requirements  that  they  shall  be  given  only  for  build- 
ings under  the  free  libraries  act  or  iu  connection  with  schools  of  art  require  revision, 
and  tend  rather  to  discourage  local  effort  than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  they  give  an 
erroneous  impression  of  what  is  really  required  in  order  that  suitable  buildings  may 
be  provided. 

I  our  commissioners  highly  approve  oft  he  recent  foundation  of  scholarships  to  promis- 
ing students  in  the  science  ciasses  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  enabling  them  to 
continue  their  education  at  various  higher  schools.  The  limitation  of  the  available 
funds  appears  to  have  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  this  step  the  abolition  of 
the  Queen's  prizes,  given  for  success  in  the  elenunrary  stages,  and  the  substitution  of 
honorary  certiflcates  in  place  of  them.  We  And  there  is  an  opinion  prevalent  that 
these  certiflcates  will  not  afford  sufficient  stimulus  to  certain  students.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  a  small  addition  to  the  customary  local  prize  funds  will  be  readily 
subscribed  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

But  all  these  institutions  and  measures  will  not  alone  accomplish  the  object  aimed 
at.  For  this  the  localities  must  rely  far  more  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto  on  their 
own  exertions.  Teachers  should  know  that  they  labor  under  the  eye  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  being  thoroughly  aud  conscientiously  done.  The  organization 
Hud  efficiency  of  the  science  schools  at  Oldham  aud  Keighley  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  what  may  be  done  in  regard  to  the  scion tiflc  and  technical  instruction  of  artisant), 
where  local  employers  take  an  active  aud  intelligent  interest  in  the  work.  The  Old- 
ham School  of  Science  and  Art  may,  so  far  as  science  teaching  is  concerned,  be  re- 
garded as  the  tj'pe  and  example  of  what  evening  schools  should  be;  and  the  existence 
of  similar  efficient  and  flourisning  schools  in  all  our  industrial  towns  would  greatly 
contribute  to  confirm  our  industrial  position.  The  remuneration  of  teachers  should 
not  depend  to  so  great  an  extent  as  at  present  on  the  grants  from  headquarters. 
School  boards  should  be  authorized  to  establish  and  conduct  science  and  art  classes 
for  artisans,  and  where  no  school  hoards  exist  power  should  be  given  to  the  local 
governing  bo<lies  to  establish  or  support  such  schools.  If  the  teaching  is  not  entirely 
gratuitous  (and  the  regularity  of  attendance  iu  the  art  classes  in  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian cities  and  in  the  science  classes  in  Li^ge,  Seraing,  and  elsewhere  shows  that  it 
18  a  prejudice  to  suppose  that  people  only  apprecia^  what  they  pay  for),  the  fees 
pa^ht  to  be  on  the  lowest  XK>ssible  scale. 
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TfiAtUIINO  AND  APPLIANCI8. 

Tonr  commiRRionors  hnvc  litul  before  them  depntations  of  Tepresentative  worlins- 
iiitiu  who  linvo  ('xi)rrH.siMl  their  vii>WH  on  the  wants  of  the  working  claases  vith ie> 
spect  to  the  tvacliiii^  ut'  Kciciice  and  art,  aud  who  have  stated  that  the  asButance 
ut!'or(U>d  by  thtMlopartiiu'iit  \h  not  bufticiently  directed  towanis  the  reqnireuienfoof 
their  Httvenil  truderi.  We  believe  that  many  workmen  are  disused  to  attach  too  little 
value  to  the  inip(»rtaneo  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  becaiM 
they  do  not  Bee  their  ai>]>lication.  Wc  are  of  the  ojpiuion  that  whenever  it  is  poiisible 
])erHon8  en<;aged  in  the  tra<le  taught  and  having  scientific  knowledge  should  giTeio- 
Ht  ruction  to  workmen,  and  we  have  ascertained  that  a  large  number  of  such  t«acben 
are  re^i^tered  under  th(^  examination  scheme  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  luNti- 
tutc.  We  viHited  ehiKHeH  of  tluH  character  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  in  Regent 
street,  at  the  ManeheHter  Technical  School,  the  Lyceum  atOldham,  and  at  other  plana, 
some  of  wbich  were  excellent. 

The  city  ^nildH  are  trying  a  nioHt  important  experiment  in  tlioir  practical  ola«M*8. 
If  empiricism  be  avoidi'd,  a  j^reat  point  will  be  gained  by  the  attraction  to  workiug 
men  and  women  of  a  mode  of  instruction  in  whicn  the  direct  anplication  of  Ncientitic 
Itrinciples  is  tlie  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  is  conveyed  to  their 
minds.  As  to  this  point,  we  refer  to  the  almost  nnanimons  expression  of  opinioD 
contained  in  the  betters  of  eminent  niannfacturers  in  reply  to  our  circular  askiiig 
their  atlvice  as  to  the  best  means  of  ])romoting  technical  iustruction. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  calling  attention  to  the  eda- 
eational  value  of  the  mnsiMims  of  natural  objects  now  found  in  many  of  the  uiodem 
elementary  schools  of  the  continent.  Probably  the  best  examples  of  Huch  collectioni 
are  those  of  the  Normal  School  of  Brussels  and  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Ziiricb. 
Collections  of  natural  objects,  pictures,  and  diagrams  are  of  the  greatest  assist 4uce 
for  illustrating  object  lessims  in  rudimentary  science  to  children  of  the  earliest 
years. 

Many  ])ersons  wh(»  have  paid  attention  to  the  working  of  free  libraries  in  onr  large 
towns  are  of  opinion  that  the  benelit  of  these  might  be  extended  to  elenientaiy 
schools  by  placing  at  the  dis]»oBal  of  such  schools  books  of  a  character  calculated  to 
interest  cliildren  of  school  age.  Among  these  books  some  suitable  technical  works, 
es])cci^ally  illustrated  ones,  might  be  included.  These  school  libraries  would  be  of  the 
nature  of  the  branch  libraries  which  are  now  attached  to  many  of  the  free  libraries 
of  our  large,  towns. 

Your  commissioners,  after  having  had  the  opportunity  of  further  considering  the 
value  of  manual  work  as  a  i)art  of  primary  instrnet ion  and  after  having  seen  such 
work  intro«lucrd  into  elementary  scluM)l8  of  various  griwles  in  other  countries  besides 
France,  are  able  now  to  express  a  stronger  opinitm  in  its  favor  than  at  the  time  of 
their  lirst  report.  They  d<»  this  with  great<.T  confidence  biHtause^  in  consetpieiire 
jiartly  t)f  the  suggestion  contained  in  that  report,  the  experimeut  of  introilncing 
manual  work  into  primary  schools  has  been  successfully  etfected  by  at  least  two 
school  boards  in  this  country,  viz,  those  of  Manchester  and  Sheffield. 

MAXUAL  WOKK. 

Your  commissiom»rs  have  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  manual  work  of  the 
pu]>ils,  both  at  the  Manchester  board  schools  and  at  the  central  school  in  ShefAeld, 
and  they  are  satislie<l  that  such  work  is  very  beneficial  as  a  part  of  the  preliminary 
education  of  boys  in  this  country  who  are  to  be  subset] uently  engage<l  in  industrial 
pursuits,  even  thouj^h  it  should  not,  as  lujwever  it  pr(d)ably  will  do,  actually  shorten 
the  period  of  tln*ir  ap]H'enticeship. 

Y<»ur  commissioners  see  no  reason  why,  since  grants  are  made  on  needlcAvork  in 
girls'  schools,  they  should  not  ho  mad*'  on  manual  work  in  boys'  schools.  This  in- 
8tru<'tion  may  be  given  so  as  not  to  iuterfi'Tc  with  the  t)rdinary  Avork  of  the  school. 
It  has  been  proved  that  this  can  be  <lone,  the  boys  being  most  eager  to  return  for 
handicraft  teaching  aft<'r  mIiooI  hours. 

Whenever  mon»  attention  shall  he  given  to  <lrawing,  ami  especially  to  mechanical 
and  geometrical  drawing,  in  the  ordinary  ami  the  higher  elementary  schools,  it  will 
be  proper  and  desirable  that  the  work  executed  in  the  shops  attached  to  these  schools 
should  be  made  from  drawings  prepared  by  the  children  tiieuiHelves. 

ArrKNOAXCE  AT  KLKMEXTAliV    hCHOOLS. 

Wo  need  scarcely  say  that  the  snceess,  not  only  of  techniral,  but  of  theonlinary 
elementary  instnutioii  of  <nir  working  ])oinilation  depiMuls  upon  the  n>gular  attend- 
ance of  the  children  at  school  and  upon  their  remaining  then'  sutViciently  long  to 
insure  that  the  knowledge  acipiired  shall  leave  sonu'  lasting  impressi<ni  on  their 
minds.    As  will  have  appeared  from  other  parts  of  this  rex)ort,  the  childioii  of  tho 
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workpeople  of  Qermtaij  and  Switzerland,  with  few  exceptions,  remain  at  school  till 
the  age  of  fonrteen  years,  and  in  some  of  the  German  States  are  required  to  continue 
t^eir  elementary  instruction  two  years  longer  in  evening  and  Sunday  schools,  if  their 
examination  at  fourteen  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  wages  of  the  parents  in  these 
oouutries  are  generally  lower  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  children's  earnings  is  conse- 
quently felt  more  than  with  us.  The  c^fflciency  of  the  American  workmen  is  mainly 
attributed,  hy  all  who  have  inquired  into  the  subject,  to  the  primary  education  ao- 

3uired  by  them  during  a  prolonged  attendance  at  8chool.  In  our  own  country  great 
iversity  prevails  as  to  the  standard  authorizing  the  employment  of  children  as  full- 
timers.  In  Scotland  this  will  be  remedied  bv  the  act  of  last  session.  After  next  year 
no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  can  be  employed  on  full  time  in  Scotland,  un- 
less it  has  passed  the  fifth  standard.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  classes  interested  in 
industry  will  quickly  reap  the  benefit  of  this  amendment  of  the  law,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  this  regulation  should  not  be  extended  to  England  and  Wales,  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  factories  and  workshops. 

C0LLEUK8  AND  THEIB  TBACIUNQ. 

We  have  avoided  in  the  foregoing  statement  making  special  observations  on  the 
merits  or  defects  of  the  various  scientific  and  technical  colleges  and  schools  which 
are  at  work  or  in  course  of  establishment  in  this  country,  but  we  think  it  due  to  those 
who  have  founded  and  those  who  are  conducting  these*  excellent  institutions  to  state 
that  all  of  them,  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  ol  the  United  Kingdom,  are,  in  spite 
of  limited  means,  producing  good  results.  It  is  most  praiseworthy  on  the  part  oi  the 
professors  and  teachers  that  tney  devote  themselves  to  the  important  work  of  tuition 
for  salaries  so  small  as  those  which  they  as  a  rule  receive,  when  many  would,  by  em- 

{kloying  their  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  in  private  enterprise,  obtain  much 
arger  pecuniarv  remuneration.  We  may  remark  concerning  the  colleges  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  all  of  them  should  be  of  the  highest  type.  To  enable  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  persons  capable  of  occupying  the  highest  industrial  positions 
to  acquire  the  most  complete  education  of  which  modem  science  admits,  only  a  few 
well  equipped  institutions  of  high  rank  are  needed.  It  is,  however,  of  national  im- 
portance that  these  few  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  of  efllciency  as  to  enable 
them  to  cfitry  out  successfully  the  highest  educational  work  in  the  special  direction 
for  which  circumstances,  particularly  of  locality,  have  fitted  them.  Your  commis- 
sioners believe  that  no  portion  of  the  national  expenditure  on  education  is  of  greater 
importance  than  that  employed  in  the  scientific  culture  of  the  leaders  of  industry. 
Your  commissioners  fear  that  the  belief  in  the  efiieacy  of  training  of  this  highest 
character  is,  in  England,  at  present  small  among  those  whom  it  will  ultimately 
benefit;  and  yet  there  are  few  countries  in  which  so  many  investigations  have 
been  made  the  practical  bearings  of  wbich  were  not  at  the  outset  apparent  but 
which  have  in  the  end  led  to  the  most  impoitant  practical  results.  Tbe  discovenr  by 
Faraday  of  magneto-electricity  and  by  Joule  of  the  mechunical  equivalent  of  neat 
at  once  occur  as  examples.  The  Englishman  is  accustomed  to  seek  for  an  immediate 
return,  and  has  yet  to  learn  that  an  extended  and  systematic  education  up  to  and 
including  the  methods  of  original  research  is  now  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
fullest  development  of  industry.  It  is,  among  other  elements  of  progress,  to  the 
gradual  but  sure  growth  of  public  opinion  in  this  direction  that  your  commissioners 
look  for  the  means  of  securing  to  this  country  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  high- 
est positiou  as  an  industrial  nation. 

We  desire  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  recent  establishment  of  weaving  and 
dyeing  schools  in  the  north  of  England,  and  of  mechanical  laboratories  in  several 
localities.  The  utility  of  weaving  schools  to  proprietors  and  managers  of  factories, 
and  to  merchants  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  tbe  processes  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  goods  in  which  they  deal,  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  on  the 
continent  that  we  need  adduce  no  further  arguments  in  their  favor.  The  weaving 
and  dveing  schools  of  Leeds  have  been  established  and  are  maintained  entirely  by 
tbe  Cioth workers'  Company  of  London.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  appropriate  purposes  to  which  a  portion  of  their  funds  could  have  been  devoted. 
Tbe  mechanical  laboratoriesand  mechanical  drawing  schools  at  Nottingham,  Shef- 
field, Huddersfield,  and  elsewhere  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  enlarging  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  young  artisans  who  are  kept  continuously  at  one  branch 
in  their  daily  work. 

The  teaching  of  art  and  science  subjects  in  the  training  colleges  of  Great  Britain 
for  elementary  school  teachers  is  very  defective.  The  inspection  on  the  part  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  has  until  lately  been  greatly  neglected,  owing  to  the 
divided  responsibility  for  the  colleger  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  Kensington 
authorities.  The  answers  received  by  the  examiners  to  such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing: ''Write  out  the  heads  of  a  lecture  to  an  elementary  class  on  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  water,  mentioning  the  experiments  which  you  would  show  and 
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your  objtM't  ill  sliowiiijj;  thoin,"  prove  concliisivoly  that  the  stndoiits  have  no  idea  a» 
tn  how  such  a  siniplo  matter  ou^bt  to  be  brought  before  a  class.  It  wonid  greatly 
<>()iHlnr('  to  Kouiul  aiHl  ('ni(.'i('i)t  truiniiig  in  science,  and  particularly  in  the  method* 
of  tcacliin);;.  it'  thoso  stndoiitA  in  training  who  have  shown  an  nptitnde  for  scieDM 
work  rouhl  1)0  soiit  annnally  to  tbo  Norninl  School  of  Science  at  South  Kensiugtoii  or 
to  imIum'  ai»provo4l  (-nicioiit  institutions.  The  provision  for  art  teaching  in  mostof  tbe 
training  coUoilios  is  inferior  oven  to  that  at  present  made  for  science,  and  an  entiro 
roforni  in  this  icspL'ct  is  urgently  nooiled;  and  similar  measnres  should  be  takeu  for 
HVNtiMiMiic  instrni'tion  in  art  as  in  BiMonce.  Considerable  attention  is,  as  we  have  said 
flsrwhcn-,  paid  to  <lrawing  in  the  Normal  School  in  Dublin,  where  it  is  taught  by  a 
I'niiiiM'hMit  art  master. 

The  srlji>oI  hoanls  of  our  gn»at  cities  are  fully  alive  to  the  defective  charaot-orof 
tlie  insirneti<)n  ot  pnpil  teuehers.  In  l4ondon.  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere  they  have 
endeavoretl  to  a])ply  a  partial  riMuedy  by  introducing  joint  instruction,  under  apet'ial 
tf'arliers  <|iiaiitied  in  each  subject,  instead  of  having  each  headmast4>r  to  instnictthe 
]>npil  tra,  liors  of  his  own  school  in  every  subject.  The  Education  Department  ha-* 
also  taken  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction  by  somewhat  limiting  the  nnnibfrof 
lionrs  that  the  pupils  may  be  employed  in  teaching,  so  as  to  give  them  a  little  more 
hMsnrr  lor  h-arninij.  No  considerable  improvement  can,  however,  be  expected  nntii 
the  «xr»at  sch(»i)l  boards  are  nnthorized  to  establish  colleges  for  training  teachers. 
Thisi'  rolh'p's  wonUl  be  day  schools  and  need  not  receive  from  the  State  euomions 
c:i]Miaiion  >;rants  like  those  now  given  to  the  English  denominational  training  col- 
le^i-4,  but  only  small  allowances  like  those  granted  to  the  day  students  in  those  of 
Scotland. 

CITV  ASn  GUILDS  OF  LOXDOX  ntSTlTUTB. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  deem  ourselves  justified  in  giving,  at  the 
ri  k  of  rei>eatiMg  s«»me  of  the  statements  we  may  have  made  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
our  r«'porr.  a  short  review  of  the  work  initiated,  c<mtrolled,  and  contemplated  by  the 
City  and  (inilds  of  J.ondon  Institute,  inasmuch  as  this  important  organization  has 
be<Mi  <'reatcd  in  onler  to  promote  the  technical  InHtruction  of  persons  of  every  gradi) 
enga^iMl  in  industry. 

'i  ln'  institute  ha<l  not  beiMi  in  existence  very  long  when  your  com missiimers  were 
appoinic«l,  and  consetinently  they  have  scarcely  had  the  opportunity  of  estimatin); 
the  value  <»1"  tlu»  ^vork  it  is  doing  in  some  of  its  branches.  Even  now  that  work  is 
in  many  ]>artsof  the  kin^^dom  unknown,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Irelawl. 
in  Piiblin,  Cork,  and  in  many  other  Irish  towns  nothing  was  known  at  thetimeof 
our  vi>it  of  the  enconragennMit  to  technical  instruction  otl'ered  by  the  institute's 
scheuM'  of  te<'hnoloo;ic;il  examinations,  whereas  in  belfast  advantage  has  biien  taken  of 
it.  and  the  estnhli>.liment  there  of  a  technical  school  ft>r  instruction  in  the  weaving 
anil  (lyi'lui^  of  linen  and  in  mechanii'al  engineering  is  largely  due  to  its  action. 

('(ulnil  Institution. — The  Central  Institution,  which  is  not  yet  opened,  iR  intended  by 
the  institute  to  fullil  lun<  ti<ins  resembling  those  of  the  great  jMdytechnic  Ki-h<H>l»iof 
tin'  c«)ntini'nt.     Viuir  «•onnnis^ioners  have  examin<>d  the  pr(»pos<>d  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion <'nil)odii'<l  in  the  n  ])(ut  of  the  institute,  ami  they  have  also  ins]»ected  the  buiM- 
inir.  whiiii  is  nearly  <<»niplete.     Tiny  consiiler  that,  as  the  numbiT  of  technical  <"lass«'>« 
an<l  tcrhuical  schools  increases,  as  it  is  likely  todo,  the  want  of  such  nn  institution  a-* 
that  in  I'xhihifiim  ii>ad  for  tin'  training  of  teachers  will  be  more  and  more  felt.    It 
will  be  of  great  advantage  as  a  technical  high  school  for  the  nietn)polis,  which  is  in 
fact  <)ne  of  onr  gn'atist  industrial  centres.     It  is  intended  t^  atl\ird  additional  facili- 
tii's  tor  the  ]>rosecntion  «>f  original  n'search  in  science.     In  onbT,  however,  that  the 
insiitjition  may  ell'ect  the  ]»urpos<'  for  which  it  is  inten<led,  it  should  Ims  well  endowed, 
both  for  the  ])rovision  of  aileipiat*'  sjiecial  instruction  and  also  for  the  establishment 
of  exhibitions  to  defray  the  cost  of  imiintenance  of  poor  students  while  pursuing 
their  studies.     Without  expn'ssing  any  positive  opinion  as  to  the  amount  re(|uired 
for  this  ])nrpose,  your  <'ommissioners  fear  that  the  annual  sum  at  present  subseriln^d 
by  the  livery  companies  is  inatlecpiate  to  the  future  requirements  of  the  institution. 

Finnhurii  Ttvhnicttl  CoUajv.  —  As  regards  the  Finsbnry  Technical  College,  your  cimi- 
nds-^ioners  believe  that  the  evening  classes  connected  with  it  are  giving  valuable 
te<'hnical  instruction,  such  as  is  greatly  needed  by  tbo  artisans  of  the  district  in 
\vhi<'h  the  sdnxd  is  situated.  The  practical  laboratory  iuHtruction  in  the  applications 
of  «'lectricity  to  tra<le  purposes  is  worthy  ofsj>eidal  mention. 

The  ])rograni  of  the  day  school  is  well  devisj'd,  and  the  otler  of  scholarships  to  the 
j)riiH'ipal  miiblle  class  schools  of  the  metropolis,  which  enable  select  pupils  there- 
from to  continue  their  education  at  the  Finsbury  College,  is  a  good  feature  in  the 
schenn*.  Considering  the  want  that  is  gent^rally  felt  of  good  trade  schools  into  which 
promising  ]nipilH  from  the  upper  stamlards  of  the  public  elementary  schools  may  be 
drafted,  your  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  a  more  intimate  connection  of  the 
day  dcpaitment  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College  with  the  elementary  schoola  would 
also  be  desirable. 
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We  think  that  similar  trade  schools,  in  which  the  ciirriciihim  consists  mninly  of 
practical  science  teaching,  worki^hop  iustrnctiou,  drawing,  and  modern  languages, 
might  with  advantage  be  established  in  other  parts  of  London. 

aontk  London  TecJtnical  Art  School. — Yonr  commissioners  examined  with  great  in- 
terest the  work  of  the  South  London  Technical  Art  Scho(d.  The  teaching  of  this 
iichool  has  hud  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  important  manufacturing  works  of  Mtrssrs. 
Duulton,  and  in  few  cases  have  we  been  able  more  definitely  to  ascertain  the  extent. 
to  which  t«chnic^l  instruction  has  benetited  a  local  industry.  In  many  other  bruneht-s 
besides  that  of  the  manufacture  and  painting  of  pottery,  the  teaching  of  design  iu 
connection  with  the  material  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  would  be  undonbtiMlly  ad- 
vantageous. In  this  school  practical  instrnction  is  also  given  in  wood  engraving,  and 
a  class  is  about  to  be  formed  iu  enamelling;  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
might  usefully  extend  this  kind  of  teaching  iu  other  directions. 

Technological  vlasaes  in  the  country. — By  means  of  the  institute's  scheme  of  techno- 
logical examinations,  classes  have  been  formed  in  all  the  large  manufacturing  towns, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  more  specialized,  according  to  the  requirentents  of  persons 
engaged  in  different  Iffdns tries,  than  has  been  thought  desirable  in  the  state-aided 
classes  which  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  collection  of  letters  from  eminent  manufacturers,  that  chisses  of 
the  former  kind  are  greatly  valued  and  regarded  as  deserving  of  continued  euconr- 
agoment. 

The  regulation  of  the  institute  which  restricts  the  payment  on  results  to  the  case  of 
candidates  engaged  in  the  industries  to  which  the  examination  refers,  is  a  good  one; 
and  the  introduction  of  practical  tests  and  the  importance  which  the  institute  attaches 
to  preliminary  science  knowledge  and  to  skill  in  drawing  are  to  be  commended. 
From  the  rapid  Increase  iu  the  number  of  candidates  for  these  examinations  duriui; 
the  last  four  years  (the  number  iu  1^9  having  been  202,  and  in  18^3,  2,1^97),  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  as  they  become  more  generally  known,  that  number  will  still  further 
increase,  and  that  much  larger  funds  will  be  required  iu  payment  to  teachers  on 
results. 

We  consider  that  the  institute  has  rendered  efficient  service  to  technical  education 
by  means  of  the  contributions  it  has  given  to  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  in 
tiie  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  whore  they  are  even  more  necessary 
than  in  the  metropolis.  The  institute  appears  to  have  distributed  its  grants  with 
judgment  and  discretion,  and  in  many  cases,  uotabl}'  in  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
SbetHcld,  and  Leicester,  its  contributions  have  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  local  effort 
in  the  establishment  of  new  technical  classes. 

Your  commissioners  are  able  generally  to  indorse  the  several  schemes  of  technical 
instruction  now  in  operation  or  about  to  be  carried  on  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon- 
don Institute,  and  in  view  of  the  efficient  and  permanent  working  of  these  schemes 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  funds  of  the  institute  made  fully  ade(iuatt)  to  the  efli- 
cient  carrying  out  of  the  objects  it  him  in  view',  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  yet  the 
case.  We  thnik  it  is  of  importance  that  the  grants  made  by  the  contributing  livery 
companies  should  be  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

TXCHKICAL  mSTRUCTION  IX  IRELAND. 

While  the  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  including 
those  portions  of  Ireland,  and  more  especially  of  the  ])rovince  of  Ulster,  in  which  the 
factory  system  is  fully  developed,  other  portions  of  the  latter  country  reijuire  to  be 
separately  considered.  In  saying  this  we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  poor  aud 
remota  districts  of  the  west. 

Dublin^ — Before  proceeding  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  we  would  refer  very 
shortly  to^the  qnebtion  of  technical  instruction  suitable  for  foremen  and  workmen  iu 
Doblin.  While  science  and  art  classes,  many  of  them  very  successful,  are  to  be  found 
in  several  of  the  important  towns  of  Ireland,  there  are  scarcely  any  science  classes  at 
work  in  Dublin.  Various  reasons  were  assigned  to  us  for  this  state  of  things,  some  of 
thcinof  a  kind  into  which  ic  is  not  expedient  that  we  should  enter.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  in  Dublin  tlie  Royal  College  of  Science,  with  a  statl'  of  competent  professors, 
au  admirable  technical  museum,  aud  laboratories  fairly  well  e(|uip])ed  for  practical 
work.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that,  of  the  small  number  of  students  who  foll(»w 
a  complete  con rse  of  instructiou  in  this  institution,  about  one-half  are  EnglishnRMi, 
holders  of  the  royal  exhibitions  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  scarcely  any  of 
whom  become  teachers  of  science  in  Ireland.  There  are  n(»  short  summer  courses  at 
the  college,  like  those  at  the  normal  school  at  South  Kensington,  i\»r  the  instruction 
of  science  teachers.  There  are,  we  are  aware,  some  courses  of  evening  lectures, 
but,  although  the  laboratories  of  the  college  are  the  only  ones  in  Dublin  available  for 
practical  evening  instruction,  such  instruction  iu  science  and  in  mechanical  drawing 
forms  no  part  of  the  arrangements  of  the  college.  It  appears  that  by  the  rules  of  the 
Soience  and  Art  Department  the  professors  of  the  college  cannot  earn  grants  on  tUA 
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results  of  instrnction  in  science,  as  would  be  tlie  case  if  they  were  ordinnrrMiencfl 
teachers.  We  are  of  opiuiiiu  that  so  long  as  the  efl'ective  work  of  the  cullef^  in  pre- 
paring associate  students,  and  more  particularly  Irish  students,  is  so  limited  in  iret 
as  at  prestmt,  evening  classes  with  practical  laboratory  work  should  form  a  paitof 
the  regular  college  courses,  and  that  the  remnneratiou  of  the  professors  should  depend 
in  part  on  the  success,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  regular  attendance,  of  students  at  such  . 
classes. 

Irish  intermediate  schooU. — Wo  would  also  remark  that  we  have  received  evidenre 
of  a  very  contradictory  nature  ah  to  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  Irish  iutennediate 
schools.  *^  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  board  of  in- 
termediate education,  and  wo  only  doom  it  necessary  to  state  in  reference  to  this  ob- 
ject that  efiicicnt  instruction  in  science  will  not  be  possible  lu  those  schools  nnlew 
they  are  provided  with  proper  laboratories,  which  in  most  if  not  in  all  of  them  are  it 
present  entirely  wanting. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  our  task  with  regard  to  Ireland  is  to  consider  thft 
possibility  of  improving  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  poos  and  remote  districts  of 
the  west  by  means  oi  techuical  education. 

Books  used  in  Irish  national  schools, —  By  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Patrick  Keeuan,  K.  C.  M.G., 
the  ri^sident  conmiissioner  of  national  education  in  Ireland,  your  commissionen  have 
been  furnished  with  what  they  undei-stood  to  bo  a  complete  set  of  the  books  used  in 
the  Irish  national  schools.  They  tind  that  these  books  are  well  adapted  for  the  liter- 
ary instruction  of  the  children  of  various  ages  in  those  schools,  and  that  they  contain 
much  interesting  information  on  the  natural  features  and  resources  of  Ireland.  Bnt, 
except  as  to  agriculture,  they  do  not  atlbrd  adequate  assistance  towards  grailnuted 
instruction  in  industrial  ])roceMses  or  in  the  rudiments  of  the  sciences  on  which  tht«e 
processes  arc  founded.  As  the  Irish  national  education  commissioners  are  hy  tlifir 
regulations  mainly  res])(>usible  for  the  selection  of  the  books  used  in  the  schools,  tbis 
defect  should  n^eive  their  early  attention. 

Home  industries  and  manual  dcjctcrit}/  of  Irish  people, — There  is  a  general  consensna  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  i)ersons  of  all  ranks  in  that  country,  whatever  may  be  their  views 
on  other  subjects,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  poorer  disl^ricts  of  Ireland  maybe  greatly 
promoted  by  technical  instruction  in  handicraft  and  in  home  industries.*  There isa 
conviction  not  less  general,  and  it  is  one  which  our  visits  have  fully  continued  in  onr 
minds,  that  the  children  and  young  ])eople  of  Ireland  of  the  laboring  class  ))oas«'8S 
great  manual  dexterity  and  aptittule,  which  only  require  to  be  developed  in  order  to 
be  useful  to  themstrlves  and  to  those  among  whom  they  live.     As  evidence  of  tbis 
we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  n*markublo  success  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  to  tbat 
of  the  huliea  of  religions  orders  in  training  children  and  young  persons  for  handicrafts 
in  industrial  schools  and  institutions  of  a  like  nature.     There  appears  to  Imvuo  reason 
why  similar  instruction  to  tbat  which  is  given  in  these  schools  should  not  be  given 
elsewhere  if  the  necj'ssary  funds  and  teacliers  are  forthcoming.     We  have  shown 
that  instrnction  of  this  kind  given  on  the  continent  to  persons  in  remot^j  districts, 
who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  has  added  materially  to  their  resources,  botli  directly 
and  by  training  them  for  emidoyment  in  larger  industrial  concerns,  and  we  have  as- 
certained that  no  great  expenditure  of  public  money  has  been  re<[uired  in  order  to 
l>roduce  these  etfects. 

Not  only  is  instrnction  of  tbis  kind  deemed  to  be  desirable,  bnt  we  have  found  that 
there  is  a  willingness  on  the  ])art  of  iM'nevoh^nt  persons  in  Ireland  to  assist  its  pro- 
motion by  subscriptions  an«l  in  other  ways.  It  is  true  that  by  some  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  government  should  its<»lf  initiate,  if  it  did  not  entirely  charge  itself 
with,  this  work,  but  wo  wi're  ha]»py  to  tnul  there  were  others  who  would  he  quite 
satistied  if  its  utility  receiveil  the  imprimatur  of  the  government  and  if  the  state 
oll'ered  rewards  for  the  ascertained  results  of  instruction  of  this  kind.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  successful  work  of  this  nature,  whether  it  be  conducted  bv  imlividuals 
or  societies  or  by  religions  bodies,  ileservtvs  the  recognition  and  reward  of  the  gov- 
ernment. We  think  it  no  part  of  our  duty  to  state  which  are  the  home  industries 
best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  diflerent  ]»arts  of  Irebuid.  Each  locality  will  be 
able  to  form  its  own  judgment  in  regard  to  this,  and  du(i  weight  should  be  givon  by 
the  government  to  sn<'h  local  exjiression  of  opinion,  payment  in  all  cases  l>oinp  de- 
l»endent  u])on  the  results  tibtained  in  the  schoids  or  classes.  Wo  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  tlu^  government  to  train  teachers  for  a  variety  of  home  induHtries,  bnt 
it  might  contribute  to  the  payuuMit  of  such  teachei's  appointed  by  the  localities,  and 
it  would  be  expedient  to  establish  a  class  of  itinerant  teachers  for  service  in  districts 
where  resident  instructors  cannot  be  maintained. 

These  suggestions  apply  evim  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  instruction  of  girls  than  of 
boys. 

Instruction  tn  the  use  of  tools  in  Irish  primary  schools. — We  ne<'d  scarcely  point  ont 

that,  if  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  intrmluce  manual  iuHtruction  in  the  use'  of  tools  in 

elementary  schools  at  all,  this  would  apply  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  ]nlfnar>* 

schools  of  Ireland.    It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
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ordinary  handiorafto,  like  those  of  the  mason,  have  become  absolately  extinct. 
Whether  the  children  remain  in  their  own  immediate  localities  or  migrate  to  otbei 
parts  of  the  country  or  emigrate  to  our  colonies  or  to  foreign  countries,  such  instruc- 
tion  leading  up  to  their  apprenticeship  as  skilled  laborers,  instead  of  their  fulfilling, 
as  is  now  too  much  the  case,  the  part  of  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
wonld  be  of  the  greatest  yalne  to  them.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  authorities 
of  the  national  board  of  education  in  Ireland  appreciate  the  importance  of  introduc- 
ing instruction  in  manual  work  into  their  schools.  They  have  already  begun  to  give 
instraction  of  this  kind  to  some  few  of  their  teachers,  w  ith  a  view  to  qualify  them  for 
imparting  it  to  the  children  in  the  schools;  but,  in  order  that  this  instruction  may 
be  satisfactory,  it  is  important  that  the  training  of  the  teachers  themselves  should  be 
systematic  and  thorough ;  and,  obvious  as  this  might  appear  to  be,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  authorities  of  the  national  board.  Until  the 
teachers  are  able  themselves  to  give  the  instruction,  it  might  be  given  by  skilled  and 
intelligent  artisans.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  whenever  efficient  teachers  can 
be  fonnd,  the  national  board  will  be  prepared  to  pay  for  theresulte  of  manual  teach- 
ing in  the  primary  schools.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  our  statement  with 
regard  to  drawing,  in  reference  to  schools  generally,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
Irish  schools.  We  ma^  remark  that  the  progress  of  children  in  learning  home  trades 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  they  have  been  trained  at  school  in  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  iron  and  in  drawing. 

We  shall  deal  with  instruction  in  agriculture  in  Ireland  in  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tion, in  which  we  review  the  separate  report  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  the  evidence  which 
we  personally  received  in  Ireland  on  that  special  brauch  of  the  subject. 

Compulsory  attendance  in  Irish  primary  schools, — While  dealing  with  Irish  education, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  having  found  that  public  opinion 
among  all  classes  in  Ireland  is  in  favor  of  some  measure  for  gradually  making  pri- 
mary education  in  that  country  compulsory.  The  subject  is  one  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties of  a  nature  which  appear  to  us  to  place  the  discussion  of  its  details  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  commission.  We  consider,  however,  that  wo  should  not  do  our  duty  if 
we  did  not  express  our  decided  opinion  that  no  marked  progress  in  the  direction  of 
technical  education  can  be  effected  in  Ireland  until  primary  education  in  that  country 
has  been  placed  on  a  proper  footing. 

AGlUCULTUILAL  EDUCATION. 

As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  re])ort,  your  commissioners  did  not  think 
that  an  inquiry  iuto  the  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes  would  be  complete  unless 
it  included  some  notice  of  the  instruction  of  the  large  and  importAut  class  of  agri- 
culturists. 

We  were  unable  ourselves  to  conduct  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  except  partially 
In  regard  to  Ireland,  but  "^e  trust  that  those  who  read  the  report  on  agricultural 
education  of  our  subcouimissioner,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  the  secretary  of  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  submitted  herewith,  will  think  that  we  have  been 
well  advised  in  placing  the  inquiry  in  his  hands.  As  supplementary  to  his  report, 
your  commissioners  refer  to  the  Irish  evidence  in  the  appendix  and  to  the  narrative 
of  their  visits  to  the  Royal  Albert  College,  atGlasnevin,  to  the  Munster  Dairy  School, 
and  to  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  We  have  not  inquired  into  the  state  of 
agriculture,  as  an  art,  abroa<l  and  at  home ;  to  have  done  this  would  have  lengthened 
the  inquiry  beyond  measure,  and  it  was  the  less  needed,  as  this  branch  of  the  question 
has  been  incidentally  treated  in  the  recent  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  agri- 
cultnre.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  from  the  report  of  our  subcommissioner  that  those 
best  able  to  form  an  opinion  attribute  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  agrionlture  to  the  agricultural  schools  of  various  grades  of  the  continent,  and 
more  especially  to  those  like  Hohenheim  and  Grignon,  in  which  practice  is  combined 
with  scientific  teaching. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  cheap  railway  and  water  conveyance  of  agricult- 
nral  products  from  distant  countries  has  completely  changed  the  economical  condi- 
tions of  successful  agriculture  in  Gn^at  Britain,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  wheUier  as  proprietors  or  as 
farmers,  should  not  simply  be  familiar  with  existing  practices  at  home,  important  as 
is  snch  a  familiarity,  but  that  the^  should  understand  also  the  reasons  which  have 
caused  these  practices  to  prevail,  m  order  to  be  able  to  decide  to  what  extent  they 
should  continue  to  be  pursued.  They  should  likewise  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  mode  of  cultivation  of  crops,  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  dairy 
practice  of  other  countries.* 

*  The  practice  of  f^wlDg  beet  rootA  for  tho  mannfaoture  of  rapir  haii  been  attended  with  moat 
beDeficial  cbangeain  coDttueutol  aj^ricnUnre.  Thin  cnltivBtion  in  carried  on  in  conntriea  varyios  re* 
nark  ably  in  the  conditiona  of  climate  in  refiard  to  heat  and  moiaturo.  Shonld  the  recovery  ofam* 
■KMiia  in  the  manu(kctiif«  of  coke  and  from  the  raw  coal  used  in  the  blaat-fnmace  be  attended  with 
tha  siicooaa  which  there  it  every  reason  to  anticipate,  the  che apeniog  of  nitrocenooa  maDoiM  may 
ladioate  soms  oontidsrsbls  obanget  In  the  sirlcultanu  prsotics  of  oar  own  ooonuy. 
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Jlit/her  arriiultural  schooh. — To  impart  kno'w ledge  of  this  def:cription  is  the  proper 
t'liiiiMion  oi'  tho  agricultural  school.  In  Gn'ut  Britain  the  agricultural  dt^purtmcut  of 
till'  iioriiial  school  of  i^outh  Kensington,  the  Royal  Agrienltnrul  College  of  Cirvueeistor, 
and  tluf  ColIr(>c  of  I)o\viit(ni  uro  llie  only  inbtitntion»  tor  higher  agricultural  education, 
tli<>  fornuT  pi  in<  i  pally  for  traiuing  toa<licr8,  the  two  latter  for  the  education  ofhiD<lowii- 
rrs,  land  a;:fnts.  and  fannoi's.  Th«'  first  of  those  hiiH  heeii  80  short  a  time  in  exi^t('nlr 
that  no  (IctinitcjiidgnK'nt  of  its  rosnlts  can  he  formed  hy  the  test  of  practical  sncceaAor 
f  liinrc.  Hnt  \vi'  a^j^rt'c  with  our  snlK'onnuissioner  iu  thinking  that  t-lie  complete oounsc 
of  four  yoars  at  tlu^  normal  school  is  incouveuieutly  and  unnecessarily  long,  that  at 
least  all  stndcnts  who  ]»roi>ose  to  hi-conic  associat^js  should  on  entrance  pn>ve  that  they 
posso>s  tlie  amount  ofpra»tieal  knowl«»dge  of  agriculture  which  can  be  acquired  by  a 
.M'ai's  residence  on  a  farm,  and  that  visits  to  farms  and  factories  connected  with  agri- 
i!nlti:n'dnring  the  recrss  slionld  bo  encouraginl  and  rewanled  by  scholarships  to  tiiO!« 
who  liav(^  prolited  by  tlu^in.  Our  snbcom mi ssioner  considers  that  c<dlcges  like  tha^e 
of  (.'irencester  and  iVownton  do  not  require  "  propping"  by  the  state,  but  that  scliol- 
arslilps  tenable  at  those  colleges  might  be  given  by  the  government  to  deserving  stu- 
dents in  the  agrii-nltuial  divisions  of  county  sehools.^ 

Strnmhin/  auiivniturol  svhonh. — These  agricultural  divisions  which  are  intended  by 
our  Mibeoninii^sioner  to  i)rovide  secondary  agricultural  instructiou  have  still  tole 
created.  Mr.  .IciiUins  ]>roiK>ses  that  farms  should  be  attached  to  county  schools,  in 
which  the  piqdls  in  the  higher  forms  should  be  taught  the  principles  and  practice  of 
farming  and  >liou!d  take  part  in  farming  operations  and  the  management  of  btuck. 
Till'  rxprrienee  of  schools  of  this  kind  on  the  continent  and  of  some  isolate<l  attnnpt:* 
in  ihis  r«>uijtry  j-hows  that  they  cannot  be  self  supporting.  He  proposeii  that  tholo- 
rality  (the  connly)  should  iMpiip  the  school  and,  we  suppose,  the  farm  attached  to  it, 
and  iliat  the  governnx'nt  should  contribute  as  liberally  to  the  buildings  as  to  tbo:ie 
of  MJidols  of  siience.  We  can  see  no  objection  to  the  latter  proposal,  and  we  approve 
of  the  sn^rgrstion  that  the  governing  bodies  of  counties  should  have  the  power  of  e»- 
tal>li>hing  and  maintaining  agricnltnial  schools  or  contributing  thereto  under  pr(>per 
conditions;  we  should  he  glad  to  si'e  this  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  pn»po*d 
nuaMiH'  for  n-oigani/ing  <iiniity  government.  But  it  would  also  appear  to  us  that 
an  ai'tivc  p:n  ii«ip;ition  in  iheenconragemeut  of  secondary  agricultural  schools  would 
Im-  im  <ilijr(  t  well  woitliy  of  <»nr  gnat  national  agricultural  societies.  Their  fumi* 
li.ive  hiiiuTio  lici'ii  devoted  mainly  to  the  encouragement  by  ])remiums  of  improve- 
ments in  caitK'  hn-cding  and  in  agricnltnial  machinery.  The  commercial  demaiHl 
for  animals  of  a  high  class  and  for  implements  of  the  best  construction  is  now  M) 
gn-at  that  any  oilier  than  an  honorary  recognition  of  merit  seems  to  be  no  lon«;er re- 
quired :  and,  if  a  p<»riion  cmly  of  the  money  now  distributed  iu  prizes  were  ollered  in 
ai<1  of  local su1).s<'riptions  t'ortln'  addition  of  an  agricultural  de]»artmeiit  to  theexistin;; 
an<l  in  many  cases  tlonri.shiiig  i-onnty  seh(M)ls,  it  is  probable  that  so  desirable  an  ex- 
]MTim«iit  as  that  jiroposed  by  our  subcommissioner  would  very  soon  be  carried  iuto 
elleet. 

We  are  aware  thnt  the  fact  of  the  number  of  comi»etit<»rs  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Soei<'ty's  junior  sclMdarslii])s  having  been  small  may  not  encourage  that  great  sturiety 
to  in<reas«>i  itsdlorts  in  the  directi«ui  of  agricultural  ctlucation,  l)ut  we  believe  with 
Mr.  .Jenkins  that  the  fault  lies  in  a  great  mrasure  with  the  wautof  competent  teacbew, 
a  want  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  su[>plie<l  by  the  Normal  ScIkm)1  of  Science 
and  othe.rwis(^.     With  respect  to  the  <lasses  iu  the '^  ]uiuciphs  of  agriculture"  in 
c<Min«'<tii»n  with  the-  t^viince  and  Art  Department,  which  properly  come  under  tbf 
head  of  secomlary  insiruetiim,  Mr.  .Ij-nkins  is  of  opinion  that  "the  attempt  to  teacli 
the  piinciph'sof  a  subject  without  lirst  teaching  its  facts  and  phenomena  is  very 
much  like  trying  to  build  an  actual  castle  in  the  air."     We  <iuit<' agree  iu  this  opinion 
an<l  we  consider  it  essential,  even  if  it  shouhl  iuv<dve  some  change  in   the  progruui 
of  the  department,  that  the  examiners  should  so  arrange  their  <[ues(ions  as  to  a^' 
certain  as  far  as  possible  fn>m  his  replies  that  tin*  student   is  act|uainted  with  fact* 
to  v\  hi<.h  the  principles  are  applicable,  just  as  in  chemistry,  for  instance,  theexainin*'* 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  laws  alfeeting  the  cimibiuatioii'l 
of  chemical  idements  and  compounds,  but  would  exjH'ct  the  student  to  be  acquaiutt?*- _ 
with  the  nature  ami    properlit^s  of  the  substances  entering  iuto  combination.     ^^**'^ 
fortunately,  theii^  is  not  tlie  same  rotuu  for  a  practical  exandnatiou  in  agriculture  *•-  ^ 
that  which   is  now  very  properly  re<|uired  by  the  <h']>artinent  in  other  stdeiices.     C^^ 
the  whol(^  it  maybe  expected  that  young  men  following  the  prt)fes8ion  of  farnie^^ 
and  acquainted  with  farming  practi«.'e  will  derive  advantage  from  the  classes  in  tl^ 
theory  of  agricnltnri'  v.hich  are  Indd  in  enimty  towns. 

Farm  apinrnfice  nchools.  —  Of  our  sube(uninissioner's  suggestions  iu  regard  to  lowe*"***^ 
ajiricnltural  educati«m  in  CJri;at  liritain,  that  which  recommeiuls  the  appnMiticeshi^' 
of  ^k  out  lis  to  sele<'ted  farmers  is  very  important  if  it  can  he  carried  out.  There  ca^^ 
be  no  <loubt  that,  if  c<unpeient  farmers  can  be  fouml  willing  t<»  receive  boys  and  girls- 
as  apprentici's  (iln?  girls  in  the  tlairy),  and  to  allow  a  part  of  tlu'ir  time  to  be  speii^ 
in  continuing  their  school  instructiou,  us  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  there  coult^ 
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be  no  bett<5r  training  for  the  pupils.    The  French  fermes-^coles  and  Gorman  Acker- 
bauschnlen  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  traininc;. 

Inatruction  in  agricullure  in  rural  elementary  schools — His  recommendations  in  ref- 
erence to  elementary  schools  in  rnral  districts  are  more  definite.  We  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  Hhoald, 
in  Great  Britain,  as  it  already  does  in  Ireland,  after  suitable  introductory  object 
lessons,  form  in  the  npper  standards  a  part  of  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects 
of  rural  schools,  and  should  not  be  relegated  to  ** class  subjects;"  and  that,  if  time 
eannot  otherwise  be  found  for  them,  which  we  scarcely  anticii>ate,  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary subjects,  such  as  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  should  be  transferred 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  category;  and,  further,  that  encouragement  should  be 

given,  by  way  of  grants,  to  practical  work  on  plots  of  laud  attached  to  such  schools. 
>ne  good  result  of  this  would  probably  be  that  children,  taking  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  farm  work,  would  be  Itjss  anxious  to  migrate  from  the  country  into  the 
larger  towns. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  a  demand  existed  for  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture 
on  the  part  of  teachers  in  rural  schools,  some  of  the  farmers'  sons  who  at  present  un- 
healthily increase  the  competition  for  farms  would  qualify  themselves  to  become  ele- 
mentary teachers. 

Agricultural  education  in  Ireland, — The  subject  of  agricultural  education,  which  is  of 
national  interest  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  Ireland.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  this  is  thoroughly  felt  both  by  the  government  and  by  the  people. 
There  is  progress  in  all  directions.  The  Albert  Agricultural  luKtitution  at  Glasnevin, 
near  Dublin,  no  longer  confines  itself  to  the  instruction  of  young  men  who  intend  to 
become  farmers  or  land  agents,  but  is  training  teachers  who  will  disseminate  a  knowl- 
edge of  sound  theory  and  likewise  of  successful  practice  throughout  Ireland  ;  for  the 
Glasnevin  farms,  the6-acre  as  well  as  the  100-acre,  are  pecuniarily  successful.  The 
Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy  School,  especially  its  dairy  department,  as  will  appear 
from  the  evidence  given  before  us,  is  ascertained  and  acknowledged  by  all  classes  to 
be  rendering  eminent  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  Cork.  Every  elementary 
teacher  in  Ireland  is  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  agriculture,  and  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture  are  taught  to  all  boys  in  the  three  upper  standards  (or 
classes,  as  they  are  called  in  Ireland)  of  all  rural  schools.  Last  year  nearly  45,000  boys 
were  examined  in  this  subject.  Small  farms  are  attached  to  some  of  these  schools, 
and  special  grants  are  made  for  proficiency  in  practical  agriculture  as  tested  on 
those  farms.  What  is  most  encouraging  is  that  the  authorities  of  the  national  board 
themselves  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is  being  done.  They  are  anxious  that  more 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  patrons  of  schools  to  furnish  them  with  small 
example  farms;  they  admit  that  when  this  is  done  results  cannot  be  eftectively 
ganged  by  their  single  agricultural  inspector,  Mr.  Carroll,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  head  of  th«  Glasnevin  institution.  Your  commissioners  believe  that  the  board 
wonld  gladly  see  the  successful  experiment  of  the  Cork  Dairy  School  repeated  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  each  such  school  being  established,  as  at  Cork,  by  local  effort,  con- 
dacted  by  local  managers  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  Uie  locality,  and  8up|>orted 
in  part  by  local  subscriptions.  Your  commissioners  trust  that  the  treasury  would  see 
its  way  clear  to  enconrage  and  aid  such  schools  by  giants  out  of  imperial  funds. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  members  of  some  boards  of  guardians  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  prevailing  absence  of  agricultural  instruction  for  the  chiMren  in  the  Irish 
workhouses.  They  desire  that  the  plots  of  land  attached  to  the  workhouses  should  be 
more  jjenerally  used  than  they  now  are,  for  this  instruction. 

At  the  same  time  the  faults  of  the  past  are  acknowledged.  It  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence before  lis  that  the  failure  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ignorance  of  the  instructors  and  to  their 
having  persuaded  the  people  to  grow  it  on  unsuitable  land,  with  the  result  of  stunted 
Srops,  badly  prepared,  and  scarcely  fit  for  the  commonest  tissues. 

That  some  of  the  instructors  were  ignorant  we  cannot  doubt;  but  the  example  of 
Zanders  and  other  conntries  shows  that  flax  can  be  grown  on  the  poorest  soils,  pro- 
dded that  they  are  liberally  manured  and  receive  such  painstaking  and  assiduous 
Cultivation  as  the  peasants  of  those  conntries  bestow  on  them.  Failnres,  however, 
ike  that  of  flax  cnltnre  in  the  south  of  Ireland  will  induce  the  promoters  of  agricnlt- 
tral  edncatiun  in  that  country  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  not  to  raise  a  prejudice 
Against  it  by  schemes  for  which  the  teachers  are  not  qualified  and  the  learners  are 
fcot  ripe. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  13,  18a"). 

Sir  :  Tho  international  comparison  of  statistics  is  on  the  increase. 
Especially  great  effort  is  made  at  the  present  time  to  bring  together 
tho  statistics  of  education  in  the  different  nations  for  comparison  and 
study.  Japan  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  countries  making  most  rapid 
prtgress  in  improvements  in  education.  The  relations  between  Amer- 
icans and  Japanese  since  the  opening  of  Japan  to  foreign  interconrse 
have  been  most  cordial  and  the  interchange  of  educational  information 
between  tbe  two  countries  has  been  constant.  Americans  are  watchfal 
of  all  the  indications  of  Japanese  progress  in  educational  improve- 
ments. 

The  accompanying  papers  give  a  correct  and  measurably  complete 
idea  of  the  organization  and  statistics  of  education  in  that  country  and 
are  recommended  for  publication  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  demand  for 
the  data  tbey  contain.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the  condition 
and  appliances  of  Japanese  education  will  gain  many  ideas  by  visiting 
the  pedagogical  museum  of  this  Office,  which  has  been  enriched  by 
many  gifts  from  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Education. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Gommuiioner, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved.  ^ 

H.  L.  MULDROW, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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The  following  interesting  accoant  of  education  in  Japan  kas  been 
prepared  and  tjranslated  by  the  Japanese  department  of  education:^ 

PART  I.— THE  SYSTEM. 

ADMINISTRATION   AND  HISTORY. 

Territorial  organizaHon. — Japan  is  divided  into  9  circuits,  riz :  Kinai,  TOkai,  TOzan, 
Hokurokii,  San-in,  Sany^,  Nankai,  Saikai,  and  Ilokkai.  The  nine  circuits  are  sub- 
divided into  84  provinces  which  are,  Yamashiro,  Yaniato,  Kawachi,  Idzumi,  Settsn, 
Iga,  Ise,  Shima,  Owari,  Mikawa,  Tdlonii,  Suni^a,  Kai,  Idzu,  Sagami,  Musashi,  Awa, 
Kaznsa,  ShimOsa,  Hitachi,  Orni,  Mino,  Xlida,  iShiuaiio,  Ko/uke.  Sbimotsuke,  Iwaki, 
Iwashiro,  Riknzen,  Rikuchft,  Mutsu,  Uzen,  U^o,  Wakawi,  Yochizen,  Kaga,  Koto, 
xetchft,  Yechigo,  Sado,  Tanba,  Tango,  Tajima,  Inaha,  HOki,  Idzumo,  Iwami,  Oki, 
Harima,  Mimasaka,  Bizen,  Bitchft,  Bingo,  Aki.  r.-uwo,  Nagato,  Kii,  Awaji.  Awa, 
8aunki,  lyo,  Tosa,  Chikuzen,  Chikugo,  Buzen,  Bnngo,  Ilizcn,  Higo,  Hftga,  Osumi, 
Satsnma,  Iki,  Tsusbiipa,  Toshima,  Shiriheshi,  Ishikari,  Teshin,  Kitaini,  Iburi,  Hidaka, 
Tokachi,  Kashiro,  Nomuro,  Tishima.  Besides  there  ani  two  islands,  viz,  Ogasawara 
and  Riukiu. 

F*v  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  all  these  provinces,  there  are  established 
the  3  fa  (imperial  city)of  l"bki6,  Kioto,  and  Osaka,' and  the  44  ken  (preiectoral  divis- 
ion of  the  empire)  of  Kanagawa,  HiOgo,  Nagasaki,  Niigata,  Hakodate,  Saitama, 
Gnraha,  Chiba,  Ibaraki,  Tochigi,  Miye,  Aichi,  Shidzuoka,  Yanianashi,  Shiga,  Gifu, 
Nagano,  Miyagi,  Fukushima,  Iwate,  Aoniori,  Yaniagata,  Akita,  Fukui,  Ishikawa, 
Toyama,  Tottori,  Shimane,  Okayania,  Hiroshima,  Yaniaguchi,  Wakayama,  Toku- 
»hima,  Yehimo,  KOchi,  Fukuoka,  Oita,  Saga,  Kunuimoto,  Miyazaki,  Kagoshinia,  Okin- 
awa, Sapporo,  and  Nemnro.  Under  i\\  and  ken,  there  are  ku  an<l  gun  which  are 
subdivided  into  wards  and  villages  for  the  purpose  of  local  adniinistrat-ion.  TOkio 
is  the  seat  of  government,  the  Imperial  Palace  being  also  situated  here.  According 
to  the  census  of  the  15th  year  of  Meiji  (1}!?82),  the  population  of  the  country  is 
:K',041,308.  of  which  5,750,940  are  school  population. 

Political  organization. — All  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  country  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Emperor.  Under  Daijokwan  or  privy  council  there  are  io  departments, 
—  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  interior,  finance,  war,  marine,  education,  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  pnblic  works,  justice,  and  the  Imperial  household,  —  and  also 
the  senate,  and  the  supreme  court  of  judicature.  These  all  form  part  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country.  There  is  a  governor  in  each  fu  and  ken,  who  exercises  juris- 
diction in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  paased  by  the  government,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  various  Ministers.  In  every  gun  or  kn,  the 
Rubdivision  of  fu  or  ken,  there  is  a  gunchO  or  knchO,  who  controls  that  gun  or  ku 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  governor,  and  in  conformity  with  his  directions*^  In 
a  ward  or  villase  there  is  a  kochd,  who,  under  the  supervision  of  gunchO  or  kuchO, 
takes  charge  oithe  administrative  aflairs  in  his  jurisdiction. 

In  regard  to  education,  there  are  school  committees  espocially  organized  in  wards 
or  Tillages  to  condnct  the  various  matters  concerning  the  school  ntt4»mlance  of 
children,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  i&c.,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  governor.  They  are  nominated  in  each  school  district  (details  concerning  the 
division  of  wards  or  villages  into  school  districts  will  bo  found  in  the  following  pages) 
by  the  people  of  that  district,  and  then  the  governor  selects  a  certain  number  of  those 
thus  nominated.    The  tenure  of  offlTce  of  the  school  committees  is  not  less  than  4 

I  In  ooBnectioB  with  thin  article,  see  Circnlar  of  Information  of  the  Bnrean  of  Edncatvon,  No.  2, 1876. 
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years  and  is  fixed  ucconiiDj;  to  circamstances.  Their  namber,  salaries,  &c,f  are  de- 
termined by  the  ward  or  villaj;c  assembly,  with  the  approval  of  tho  f^overnor.  In  caw 
any  oommitteo  man  is  incapable  of  discharging  his  duty  after  he  has  been  appointed 
the  governor  causes  another  nomination  to  be  made. 

Persons  qualitied  to  servo  as  members  of  school  committees  or  to  take  part  in  tbt- 
nomination  of  the  same  must  be  males  upwards  of  VO  years  of  ago,  pos!>eft8in^ 
either  hinds  or  buildings  and  having  both  legal  and  actual  rMideneo  within  their 
respective  sehool  diHtriets.  The  kochd  takes  part  in  the  business  of  s(*hool  commit- 
tees in  his  own  school  districts. 

When  si'veral  wards  or  vilhiges  unite  together  and  establit'h  saeh  schttols  an  pni- 
fehsional  schools,  middle  schools,  &.C.,  independent  of  the  limit  of  the  school  diMrirtM 
in  whicli  elenientiiry  schools  ait^  organized,  they  nomiuat-e  special  school  committ«^ 
within  the  limit  of* the  school  district  thus  formed.  The  regnlation^as  to  the  mode 
of  nomination,  appointment,  functions,  &c.y  are  the  same  as  those  adoptoilln  thecaite 
of  school  committees  of  school  districts. 

Departmvnt  of  cducaiion. — The  department  of  education  is  one  of  the  ten  dc]»art- 
nients,  and  the  minister  of  education  has  control  over  all  afiairs  connected  with  t be 
education  of  th<'  country,  and  with  respect  to  these  affairs  he  superintends  the  gov- 
ernors of  fu  and  ken.  There  are  senior  and  junior  vice  ministers  who  assist  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  secretaries  who  manage  the  special  business  intrusted  to 
tlieni  under  the  orders  of  the  minister,  and  suhonlinate  officers  who  transact  the  va- 
rious business  assigned  to  them  n^spectively. 

The  minister  of  education  prepares  drafts  in  regard  to  the  establishment  ami  alio- 
lition  of  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  connected  with  education  and  submits 
them  to  tho  Emperor  for  approval;  ho  also  signs  such  laws  and  n^^nlations  and  is 
responsible  for  them :  and  when  any  proceeding  of  a  governor  in  relation  to  education 
is  deemed  improper,  he  has  tho  right  of  nullifying  it. 

In  order  to  carry  on  tho  business  of  the  department  the  following  banyans  an^ur- 
ganized  within  the  department,  viz,  bureau  of  special  school  affairs  (to  conduct 
business  concerning  higher  and  special  education),  bureau  of  general  sehool  affairs 
(to  conduct  busin<'ss  concerning  general  education),  bureau  of  coui])ila1i4m  (to  cod* 
duct  the  business  of  writing  and  compiling  books  necessary  to  education),  bnrean  of 
iiuance  ^to  conduct  tinancial  business,  constructions,  and  repairs),  bureau  of  general 
business  (to  conduct  business  connected  with  official  regulations  for  the  officers  of 
the  several  bureaus  of  tho  de])artment,  and  the  schools,  &.C.,  nnder  its  control,  anJ 
various  business  not  undertaken  by  th"  other  bureaus),  bureau  of  report  Ho  conduct 
business  concerning  the  reports,  statistics,  &c.,  of  education),  office  of  private  serre- 
taries  (belonging  to  tho  ])rivate  office  of  the  minister  and  vice  ministers  and  havioj; 
charge  of  business  concerning  appointment,  dismissal,  promotion,  &c.,  of  officer* 
under  the  control  of  the  minister),  <locumentary  examiners*  office  (to  examine  tho 
drafts  of  laws  and  regulations),  othce  of  prize  affairs  (to  conduct  business  connected 
with  the  pensions  of  teachers  an<l  educational  rowanls),  institute  of  music  (^to  con- 
duct business  concerning  iiuiuirics  as  to  singing  and  the  improvement  of  musics 
ollii-e  of  n*port  of  the  j»overnnient  gazette  (to  con<luct  the  business  of  collecting  ami 
arranging  in  pn>i)er  order  the  laws,  regulations,  writings,  reports,  &.C.,  neeessaiy  to 
ctlncafion,  whi<*h  are  to  bo  publieihed  in  KuwanpO,  tho  government  gazette}.  The 
chief  of  each  of  these  bureaus  is  a  secn^tary,  and  in  eoine  cn>es  an  assistant  chief  i» 
also  appointed. 

The  minister  and  vice  ministers  visit,  from  time  to  time,  the  schoolsof  every  fu  and 
ken  or  seiul  ollicei-s  under  them  to  every  place  to  inspect  the  actual  conditiou'of  etln- 
cation.  These  ofllcers  afterwards  present  to  the  minister  ri'ports  on  the  result  of  their 
ins]>ection.  The  govenuMS  are  bound  to  present  every  year  a  detailed  report  of  edu- 
cation within  their  jurisdictions,  an<l  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ment art*  also  obliged  to  present  a  report  on  the  result  of  instruction.  The  minister 
then  arranges  all  thes(MH'])oris  in  proper  order  and,  after  nuiking  bis  own  remurkfl 
and  ailding  statistics,  presents  them  to  the  Kmperoras  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Edncat  ion.  This  report  is  afterwards  made  ])ublic,  to  show  the  con«Iition 
of  local  education. 

The  ministt^r  of  education  has  organized  an  academy  which  is  to  in(|uin*  into  mat- 
ters concerning  <Mlncati(m  and  to  discuss  subjects. connected  with  this  seienee  and 
art.  The  members  of  the  acadtMuy  are  at  prcsiMit  21  in  all,  and  are  all  goo<l  scholars 
of  high  Deputation.  The  7  original  members  wc^i'O  chostMi  by  the  minister  himself  and 
the  rest  have,  from  time  to  t  ime,  been  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  members.  'I  he  pri»si- 
dent  and  vic^  president  are  chosen  by  the  members,  their  tenun*  of  office  l>oing  I 
year.     As  a  rule  the  academy  me(  ts  once  a  month  in  the  department  of  education. 

The  directors,  librarians,  curators,  teachers,  &c.,of  the  f>clu»ols,  libraries,  niusoums. 
«XlC.,  under  tin*  control  of  the  department  of  education  are  ap]K)inted  and  dismissed 
inditferent  ways,  according  to  their  rank:  those  of  the  class  of  chokuninaifMitVpointed 
and  dismissed  by  tho  Empeifor  himself;  those  of  the  class  of  sonin,  by  the  prime  niin- 
ist4*r,  after  the  matter  has  been  submitted  to  the  £mpei*or  by  the  minister  of  educa- 
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lion ;  and  tboso  of  tho  class  of  hannin,  by  the  minister  himself. 
8howB  the  classes  and  annual  salaries  expressed  in  yen :  ^ 


The  following  table 


Official  title. 


OfficiAl  rank. 


Rector 

Dcansof  faculties,  direc- 
tors, hbrariuD,  and  cu- 
rator. 

I*rofo0sor8 < 

AsAiatant  professors 


InstmctorA 

Asaiatant  instructors 

Teachers 

Clerks' 


Chukunin . 
Sdnin 


Cbokunin.. 

Soniii 

Souin ! . 

Hunnin 

Ronin 

Hannin 

Ilannin  — 

Ilannin 

Hannin 


Amount  of  annual  salary. 


Ten. 

4,S00 
3.000 

4,800 
3.600 
l.BOO 
1,'JOO 
3,000 
1,200 
600 
540 


IVn. 
4.200 
2, 4U0 


4,200 

3,000 

1,  .WO 

9<i0 

2,400 

060 

540 

480 


Yen. 
3,000 
2, 100 


I 


Yen. 
3,  OCO 
1,800 


Yen. 
1,566 


3.600 

3,000 

2,400 

2, 100 

1,200 

060 

840 

720 

2. 100 

1,  800 

840 

720 

480 

420 

420 

360 


Yen. 
'1,266 


Yen. 

"m 


Yen. 


1,800       1,500 


600 
1,500 
600 
360 
300 


1,200 


3C0 
240 


060 


240 
180 


144 


1  The  clerks  are  divided  into  ten  classes,  from  tbe  firnt  to  tho  tenth,  and  the  olBcial  ranks  and  salary 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  clerks  of  tho  other  {^overnoiont  departments. 

The  amount  of  salary,  from  tho  professors  down  to  teachers  mentioned  in  tho  above 
table,  may  bo  more  01  less  reduced  in  case  the  number  of  bonis  of  instruction  be  less 
than  that  regularly  prescribed. 

Historical  outline  of  education. — Owing  to  tho  lack  of  books  and  writiugson  tho  subject 
we  do  not  know  mnch  about  the  ancient  condition  of  education,  in  our  country,  l)ut 
since  the  timeof  OjinTennO,  who  reigned  towards  OliOof  the  im])erial,  era  (a.  d.'  270), 
tbe  saccessive  emperors  paid  attention  to  education,  encouraged  it,  and  made  its  ad- 
ministration one  of  tho  principal  government  departments,  in  tho  leign  of  the  Em- 
peror Momma  (a.  d.  67JM)8(>)  I  ho  system  of  instruction  was  reformed,  a  university  was 
established  at  Kioto,  and  schools  were  also  organized  in  various  provinces.  In  the 
time  of  tho  Emperor  Kammu  (a.  d.  782-^^05)  education  was  completely  organized 
and  was  in  a  Tcry  flourishing  condition.  During  the  peri<Mls  of  Hogen  (a.  d.  UGi*)) 
and  Hcichi  (a.  d.  1159)  political  power  was  transferred  to  the  military  class,  and  ed- 
neatioQ  then  declined^  but  after  Tokngawa  lyeyasn  established  tho  military  goverii- 
nient  at  Yedo  (tho  present  TdkiO)and  engaged  learned  men  and  organized  government 
schools,  it  began  to  flourish  once  more.  From  this  time  we  see  schools  of  Han  organ- 
ized within  the  dominions  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  also  within  their  residences  at  the 
three  capitals  (Yedo,  Kidto,  Osaka).  There  were  also  village  as  well  as  jirivato 
schools  in  wards  and  villages.  No  rules  being  then  established  by  tho  government, 
each  of  those  schools  followed  its  own  course  of  instruction,  but  eleinentary  education 
was  given  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

In  tho  first  year  of  Meiji  (18G8),  tho  political  power  having  been  transferred  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Gaknshin-in  (a  school  for  nobles)  was  established  m  Kioto.  This  was 
the  lirst  step  towards  the  improvement  of  education  after  the  ]K>litical  reform.  In 
tho  second  year  of  Meiji  ( lH6i>)  there  was  established  in  TokiO  the  university  which 
bad  tbe  control  of  educational  matters  owt  the  whole  country.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  MeiJi  (1871)  the  university  was  replaced  by  the  department  of  education,  which 
takes  charge  of  the  ediif^ational  system  of  the  country.  In  the  following  year  there 
was  promnlgated  tho  code  of  cdncation,  by  which  tho  school  districts  and'thc  modes 
of  iDstmction  in  tho  university,  middle  schools,  and  elementary  schools,  were  de- 
termined. The  school  age  of  children  was  also  iixed  at  from  G  to  i3  years  of  age.  At 
this  period  a  great  many  schools  wore  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  icrcac  improvements  were  made  in  tho  mode  of  instruction.  In  January  of  the 
eightli  year  of  Megi  (187r))  the  school  age  of  children  was  altered  and  tixed  at  from 
6  to  14  years  of  ago.  In  Septeml)er  of  tho  twelfth  year  of  Meiji  (1879)  the  old  code 
of  education  was  abolished,  a  new  code  of  ('duration  was  passed,  and  many  inii)rove- 
ments  were  made  in  tho  system.  In  December  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Weiji  (l»dC)) 
the  code  of  education  was  revised  and  the  sphere  of  business  connected  witli  educa- 
tion was  considerably  enlarged.     This  code  is  the  one  now  in  force. 

SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  FOK  ADVANCKD  OR  SPECIAL  INSTKUCTION'. 

KiHdtrgUrien. — Kindergarten  are  designt^d  to  train  children  of  either  sex  under 
school  age,  with  a  view  of  assisting  home  education  and  v«f  laying  tho  foundation  of 
tbe  school  education,  moral,  physirni,  and  intellectual  development  being  the  chief 
aim  of  the  training.  Acoordiug  t(»  tho  itivestigat ions  made  in  the  fifteenth  year  (»f 
Meyi  (VfiS&)t  there  are  7  Kindergarten,  including  government,  public,  and  private  es- 


'  Tl>a  value  of  tbo  yen  ii»  85.8  cents. 
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tablisbmentB.  One  of  them  ra  CHtabliahe^l  iii  the  TdkiO  Female  Normal  School ni 
instrnction  is  given  by  the  students  of  tif&t  school.  There  are  alao  independent  £» 
(lerfj^arten,  which  arc  managed  by  the  conductors. 

Tlio  course  of  instruction  generally  comprises  assembler,  conTersations  on  monk 
conversations  on  various  objects,  block  laying,  paper  plaiting,  embroidery,  dnviat 
counting,  reading,  writing,  singing,  games,  &,c,,  and  the  length  of  the  course  of  sn^ 
is  3  years.  The  regulations,  &,c.,  of  Kindergarten  are  determined  according  tokot 
conditions,  and  consequently  are  not  uniform. 

Elemeniar}!  schools. —  Elementary  schools  are  those  in  which  g^eneral  edacatioo  ii 
given  to  children  and  at  which  attendance  is  compulsory.  According  to  the  coopi- 
ration  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1882),  the  total  nnmber  of  elementary  scboobii 
the  country,  including' government,  public,  and  private  establishments,  is  39,(^1. 

An  elementary  school  district  may  consist  of  a  single  ward  or  village,  or  of  wvmi 
wards  or  villages  combined,  which  shall  possess  adequate  resources  for  esrahllohi^ 
and  supporting  elementary  schools.  The  nnmber  of  elementary  schools  to  be  iytpt- 
ized  in  one  school  district  is  different  according  to  its  extent  and  the  convcui«nc«of 
the  pupils  attending  them.  Thus,  in  some  school  districts  there  is  only  one  elemfB^ 
ary  school  and  in  others  there  arc  several  elementary  schools.  Again,'  in  some  thm 
is  one  elementary  school  with  several  branch  schools;  in  others  there  are  several «1^ 
nientary  schools  and  several  branch  schools.  In  all  cases  the  number  is  dotermiMd 
by  the  governor  after  consideration  of  the  local  conditions. 

Although  elenuvntary  schools  ou[^ht  to  be  established  in  every  ward  or  village,  jet 
when  irom  the  local  situation  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  pupils  to  attend  tbemir 
when  the  pecuniary  ctmdition  of  a  ward  or  village  does  not  admit  of  the  establiik- 
iiHMit  of  a  school,  the  pupils  may  be  taught  by  the  system  of  itinerary  instructioQ. 

The  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools  is  determined  by  the  governor  in  aecori- 
auce  with  the  staudard  outline  of  the  course  of  study  of  elementary  schools  isMMd 
by  th<'  minister  of  education,  modified  according  to  local  conditions,  and  is  cDforecd 
alter  the  appittval  of  the  minister  of  education.     It  is  consequently  not  unifonn. 

The  elementary  school  course  is  divided  into  three  grades,  viz,  lower,  intennediaW. 
:nid  higher  grades.  The  lower  grade  course  comprises  the  elements  of  morals,  nsd* 
in;L;,  writing,  arithmetic;  also,  singings  and  gymnastics.  The  interuicfliate  gnile 
conrse  coin])rises,  iu  addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  elements  of  morals,  readiDf. 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing  and  gymnastics,  the  followiui;  subjects,  viz:  tv 
flenieuts  of  geography,  history,  drawing,  natural  history,  physics;  and,  for  iheenpe- 
rinl  heuelit  of  female  students,  sewing  is  provided.  The  higher  grade  course  c«di- 
prises,  in  addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  elements  of  morals,  reading,  wririo!:. 
.jrithuu'tic,  g»H>graphy,  drawing,  natural  history,  and  singing  and  gyiuuastics,  th« 
tollt)wing  snhjrcfs,  viz:  the  elements  of  chemistry,  geometry,  physiology,  and  j»ohti- 
liil  erononiy ;  while  for  the  especial  henetit  of  fenuilo  students,  domestic  ecouomy 
is  substitutrd  for  j)olitical  fconomy.  The  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  'A  yeareiu 
lh»»  lower  and  intermediate  grath's  and  *2  years  in  tin*  higher  grade;  thus  the  wholt 
iciiLrth  of  the  three  courses  extends  over  8  years. 

Although  the  courses  of  elementary  schools  an>  such  as  mentioned  above,  yet  some 
snhjects  may  he  added  or  omitted  in  accordance  with  local  conditions,  the  «litteri*nw 
of  sex,  *tc. ;  and  in  some  cases  the  elements  of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  &«*., 
may  he  adtled.  ihit  in  no  case  are  morals,  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic  to  br 
omitted. 

Teachers  of  eh'uientary  schools  must  be  upwards  of  18  years  of  age  and  most 
possess  either  the  cert iticates  of  normal  Kchoi)l8,  teachers*  licenses,  or  eertiticaresi'i" 
i|nalilication  in  a  certain  subject,  given  by  the  governor  of  fu  or  ken.  The  eeriificaii' 
of  normal  scho(ds  is  valid  h)r  7  years  from  the  time  of  granting  it,  and  avaiLiblf 
throniihout  the  <'ountrv  to  obtain  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  elementary  school'': 
while  the  teachers'  licenses  given  by  the  governor  are  only  valid  for  a  ]>eri«>d  not  ex- 
ceeding r»  years,  and  art*  only  available  within  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  giveo. 

The  teachers' license  is  given  by  the  governor  after  examination  inadeasto  thekiiowl- 
eilge  of  the  candidates,  iu  accordance  with  the  directions  for  granting  teaelnTs' 
licenses  issued  by  the  minister  of  education,  and,  ac<*ording  to  their  capacity,  tln» 
license  enables  them  to  teach  one  of  the  three  courses  of  elementary  schools.  In  any 
locality  where  no  teacher  can  be  found  (lualifu'd  for  any  one  of  these  three  courses, 
then  those  qualitied  for  any  one  or  several  subjects  may  Ik*  substituted.  Scholar* 
eminent  in  learning  who  can  teach  morals  well,  or  those  who  have  a  good  knowleiljie 
(►f  a«;ricultnre,  industry,  commeire,  &c.,  may  obtain  teachers'  licenses  for  the  par- 
ticunir  subject  without  examination. 

All  children  of  school  age,  whether  male  or  female,  must  attend  elementary  schooK 
and  receive  instruction  there,  except  children  who  are  ill ;  children  whose*  relations 
an'  ill,  and  who  have  no  other  pcrsoi.»s  to  attend  to  them  :  children  who  have  physical 
disabilities;  chihlren  whose  families  are  poor  (this  last  is  limited  to  those  cases  only 

'(Children  who  have  not  been  vaccinatvd  or  who  are  affected  by  a  contagions  diseue  are  not  admitted 
to  tbe  AchooU. 
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"^here  there  are  no  schools  established  for  the  accommodation  of  such  children) ;  and 
^tildren  who  are  receiving  the  instraction  of  the  elementary  course  at  home.  Bat 
^iioee  who  have  some  reason's,  snch  as  studying  some  other  subjects,  or  who  are  en- 
-  ^g^d  in  occupations  after  completing  the  3  years'  conrse  of  elementary  instruction, 
^My  be  specially  excused  from  attendance  at  elementary  schools. 

-Tlie  business  connected  with  compulsory  education  is  conducted  by  the  school  commit- 
tees ondcr  the  supervision  of  the  gunchd  or  kuchd.  The  school  committees  are  bound 
at  the  end  of  every  year  to  examine  children  of  school  age  in  their  respective  school  (Tis- 
triets,  and  if  they  hnd  any  child  who  does  not  attend  school  without  good  cause,  they 
■inst  compel  his  parent  or  guardian  to  send  him  to  school  or  examine  into  the  valid- 
ity of  the  excuse  and  decide  the  matter,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gunchO  or 
knchO. 

Middle  schools, —  Middle  schools  are  organized  according  to  the  local  conditions  of 
'each  fu  and  ken  and  in  conformity  with  the  general  regulations  of  middle  schools  is- 
•oed  by  the  uiiuister  of  education.  Their  object  is  to  give  higher  instruction  in  the 
e«Mnmon  branches  of  study,  so  as  to  prepare  students  for  liberal  pursuits  or  for  the  mort^ 
advanced  schools.  According  to  the  statistical  calculations  of  the  fifteenth  year  of 
lleyi  (188*2),  the  number  of  middle  schoolsis  172,  including  both  public  and  private 
institutions.  The  course  of  instruction  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
OOtlinu  of  the  conrse  of  study  of  middle  schools  issued  by  the  niiLiister  of  education. 
The  conrse  of  study  is  divided  into  two  grades,  viz^  lower  grade  and  higher  grade.  * 
The  course  of  the  lower  grade  comprises  morals,  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature, 
English-  language,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history,  physiology, 
xckSlogy,  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  political  economy,  book-keeping,  writing,  draw- 
ing, singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  course  of  the  higher  grade  comprises,  in  addition 
to  Uie  continuation  of  the  lower  grade  course  in  morals,  Japanese  and  Chinese  litera- 
ture, English  language,  book-keeping,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  viz:  trigonometry,  mineralogy,  and  Japanese  law;  in  this  grade,  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  are  also  taught. 

According  to  local  conditions,  a  general  literary  course  and  a  general  scientific 
eoarse  may  be  established  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  the  higher  grade  course  ;  and 
also  such  special  branches  of  study  as  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  &c.,  may  be 
taught.  The  English  language  may  be  omitted  or  the  German  or  French  language 
may  be  substituted  for  English.  The  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years  in  the 
lower  gnide  and  5i  years  in  the  higher  grade,  the  whole  course  extending  over  (J  years. 
However,  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  by  any 
period  not  exceeding  1  year.  ^ 

In  order  to  provide  a  model  for  middle  schools,  the  minister  of  education  established 
the  middle  school  at  Osaka.  The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  grades,  viz, 
lower  and  higher  grades. 

The  course  of  the  lower  grade  comprises  morals,  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature, 
Enirlish  language,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history,  ])hysiology, 
zoology,  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  political  economy,  book-keeping,  writing,  draw- 
ing, singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  course  of  the  higher  grade  comprises,  in  addition 
to  tho  continuation  of  morals,  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature,  English  languag<^ 
book-keeping,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  the  following  subjects,  viz:  trigo- 
nometry, mineralogy,  and  Japanese  law ;  physics  and  ch(»mistry  are  also  taught. 
The  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years  in  the  lower  grade  and  2  years  in  the 
higher  grade,  the  whole  courso  extending  over  6  years. 

Unirersiiy.  —  There  is  only  one  university,  called  TOkiO  Daigaku,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  tho  department  of  education.  Its  object  is  to  give  instruction  in  the 
special  branches  of  study ;  it  consists  of  the  four  departments  of  law,'science,  medicine, 
and  literature. 

In  the  department  of  law  a  conrse  of  study  is  provided  to  teach  students  princi- 
pally Japanese  law,  English  and  French  law  being  added.  There  is  also  a  s])ecial 
(Tonfso  of  instruction  which  is  provided  to  give  students  a  more  simple  course  of  study. 
The  length  of  this  conrse  is  3  years.  But  special  instruction  will  bo  given  for  1  year 
to  those  who  desire  to  learn  law  more  fully  after  they  have  completed  the  3year 
course. 

In  the  department  of  science  a  conrse  of  instruction  is  provided  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  astronomy,  engineering,  geology,  mining,  and  metal- 
lurgy. 

In  the  department  of  medicine  a  conrse  of  instruction  is  provided  in  medicine  and 
in  pharmacy,  and  a  special  course  is  also  provided.  The  ol>ject  of  the  course  in  mecli- 
zine is  to  train  students  for  the  degree  of  Igakushi,  and  the  length  of  the  course  of 
»tndy  is  5  years;  bnt  the  object  of  the  special  course  in  medicine  is  to  tram  students 
IS  practical  physicians,  and  the  length  of  tho  course  of  study  is  4  years.  The  length 
yf  the  course  of  study  in  pharmacy  is  3  years. 

In  the  department  of  bterature  a  course  of  instruction  is  provided  in  philosophy, 
M>litical  economy,  political  science,  and  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature. 
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The  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years  in  each  department,  except  in  tbatrf 
medicine. 

Attached  to  the  dei)artment  of  literature  there  is  Koten  KOshiu  Ka,  which  isdiviM 
into  two  cours(>8,  viz,  the  Japanese  claKsic  course,  and  the  Chinese  classic  conrKe.  Intti 
Japanese  classic  course  students  are  taught  ancient  Japanese  laws,  ancient  andnMlr 
ern  history,  historical  changes  of  institutions,  changes  of  language,  &c. ;  an  finite 
Cliinese  classic  course  tliey  arc  taught  ancient  Ciiinese  law,  Chinese  classics,  histoiy, 
doctrines  of  several  scholars,  Chinese  literature,  &o.  The  length  of  the  coune  «f 
study  is  3  years  in  the  Japanese  classic  course  and  4  years  in  the  Chinese  cltnii 
conrse. 

Attached  to  the  university  there  is  Yohinion  (preparatory  department )  of  the  Tdkift 
Daigaku,  which  consists  of  2  scIiooIh,  viz,  the  principal  school,  whicli  is  sitnated  vithiM 
the  de])artnients  of  law,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  hranch  school,  which  isBiti- 
ated  within  the  department  of  medicine.  The  principal  school  is  iuteudcd  to  prepm 
students  on  sucli  subjects  as  are  necessary  for  entering  one  of  the  three  departmeoti 
of  law,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  branch  school  is  intended  to  prepare  Ktudenti 
on  sucli  subject-s  as  are  necessary  for  entering  tlio  department  of  medicine.  Thi 
length  of  the  course  of  study  is  3  years  in  the  principal  school  and  4  years  in  the 
branch  school. 

In  the  department  of  science  there  are  astronomical  and  meteorological  ohsem' 
torics  which  are  both  situated  at  Motof'ujicbO  in  IlongO,  TOkid,  at  35°  42^  north  Itti- 
tude  and  139^  40'  longitude  east  of  Greenwich.  There  are  also  botanical  gardensui 
niuscumH.  In  the  botanical  gardens,  several  thousands  species  of  plants  are  growi 
and  cultivated;  in  the  muHennis,  originals,  specimens,  and  models  relating  to  phji* 
ics,  clieniistry,  and  natural  history  are  arranged. 

In  the  department  of  medicine  there  are'two  hospitals  to  which  sick  people  an^ftd- 
initted,  an<l  in  certain  cases  they  are  taken  care  of  gratuitously.  Thesi'  are  provided 
to  enable  the  students  to  gain  pnictical  knowledge  of  their  subject. 

Besides,  there  are  the  military  academy,  un<ler  the  control  of  the  war  depart ment, 
and  the  engineering  college,  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  public  worb^ 
The  former  is  intended  to  train  those  persons  who  desire  to  become  officers  of  infantrr, 
cavalry,  or  artillery,  or  military  engineers  in  such  a  way  aa  to  make  them  tittodii- 
charge  the  duty  of  staff  olhcers  in  the  future.  The  latter  is  intended  to  train  eugineen 
who  will  be  employed  by  the  department  of  public  works.  A  course  of  study  in  pio* 
vided  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engint^ering,  ship  building,  t<degraphy,  hour 
building,  practical  chemistry,  mining,  aim  metallurgy.  The  length  of  each  eouraeof 
study  is  six  years,  of  which  the  first  two  years  (called  the  preparatory  conrse,  in  which 
students  are  prepared  for  entering  one  of  the  special  courses)  are  confined  to  instrnc* 
tion  in  the  Eugliwh  language,  geography,  elementary  mathematics,  elementaiyn*^ 
chanics,  elementary  physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  (geometrical  and  mechanical), 
Sec. ;  aud  the  last  two  years  are  spent  in  the  practical  application  of  the  knowledft 
already  acquired. 

Xonnal  HohooU. — Nornuil  schools,  intended  to  train  students  as  teachers  of  elemrnt* 
ary  schools,  are  to  be  established  in  every  fu  and  ken  according  to  the  general  regu- 
lations of  normal  schools  issued  by  tli<^  minister  of  education.  According  to  the  com- 
putati(m  of  the  lift  ecntb  year  of  Meiji  (IHct-i),  thenuniber  of  public  normal  schools  is  76, 
with  some  branch  scln>ols  annexed  to  them. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  conrse  of  study  an;  <letermined  according  to  the  standard 
outline  of  the  course  of  study  of  normal  schools  issued  by  the  minister  of  education. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  three  grades,  viz,  lower,  intermediate,  and 
higher  gratles.     The  lower  grade  conrse  comprises  morals,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  physics,  science  of  education,  school  m  inagemeiit,  ]>raet  ice  of  leach- 
ing, singing,  and  gymnastics.     The  intermediate  grade  coui>u^  comprises  mr»rals,  read- 
ing, writing,  aritltmetic,  geogra|>liy,  history,  drawing,  ])hysi«>logy,  natural  history, 
physics,  chemistry,  geometry,  book-keeping,  seienceotcducation,  sclniol  uianagtMuent. 
practice  of  teaching,  singing,  and  gynmastics.     The  higher  gra<lo  course comprisff 
morals,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, geo«;raphy,  history,  drawing,  physiology,  natural 
histoiy,  physi(fs,  chemistry,  geometry,  algebra,  piilitical  ectunmiy, book-keeping,  J>p" 
anese  law,  mental  philosophy,  sci<*nce  of  educatit>n,  schoid  nianagouient,  practife^f 
teaching,  singing,  and  gymnastics.     The  length  of  I  In*  course  of  study  is  1  year  in 
the  lower  grade,  ^i^  years  in  the  intermediate  grade*,  aud  4  ye:irs  in  the  higher  "grade; 
but,  according  to  local  conditions,  the  course  of  instiuction  maybe  nuMlitied,  and 
agriculture,  industry,  comnicrce,  «&c.,  may  be  achled.     Ag:tin,  in  female  nonnal  schools, 
.Japanese  law  and  {Militical  economy  may  be  omitted,  or  s<»uie  other  subjects  maybe 
introduced,  and  sewing  and  domestic  economy  may  be  added.    Thus  the  course  of 
instructi(m  comprises  morals,  reading,  writing,  aritlimetic.  geography,  Japanese*  his- 
tory, ilrawing,  natural  history,  physics,  sewing,  donn'stic  eeonomy,  etiquette,  science 
of  teaching,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

In  some  fu  ami  ken  teachers'  institutes  are  organi2M>d  for  the  purpose  of  im  pro  vine 
the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  and,  iu  others,  supcrvisiug  toachorsare  appoiutM 
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intend  the  mode  of  iustniction  in  elementary  schools,  Slc,  The  regulations 
.e  of  carrying  out  these  plans  must  ho  suhmittcd  for  the  approval  of  iho  mln- 
E^dncation. 

led  to  each  normal  school  there  is  an  elementary  school,  which  is  provided 
0  the  normal  school  students  to  gain  practical  experience  in  teaching,  and 
Iso  serviis  as  a  model  for  elementary  schools. 

ler  to  provide  a  model  for  normal  schools  the  department  of  education 
led  two  schools  in  IXikio,  one  of  which  is  for  the  instruction  of  male  stu- 
d  is  called  the  TOkiO  Normal  School,  and  the  other  is  for  the  instruction  of 
tudents,  and  is  called  the  Tokid  Female  Normal  School, 
ijectof  the  T6ki6  Normal  School  is  to  train. students  as  teachers  of  the  whole 
f  elementary  schools,  mid<lle  schools,  normal  schools,  &c. ;  therefore  they  are 
bo  elementary  normal  school  course  and  the  middle  normal  school  course, 
ementary  normal  school  course  comprises  morals,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
grapby,  history,  drawing,  physiology,  natural  history,  physics,  chemist^', 
y,  algebra,  political  economy,  book-keeping,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 
0  law,  mental  philosophy,  science  of  education,  Echool  management,  practice 
ing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  length  of  tbe  course  of  study  is  4  years, 
iddie  normal  school  course  is  divided  into  two  grades,  viz,  lower  and  higher 
The  lower  grade  course  comprises  morals,  Japanese  ancVCbinese  literature, 
language,  algebra,  geometry,  physical  geography,  physiology,  zoology,  bot- 
icralogy,  physics,  chemistry,  political  economy,  history,  drawing,  mental 
by,  science  of  education,  practice  of  teac^hing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 
;th  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years.  The  higher  grade  of  the  course  is  not 
>eration. 

led  to  this  normal  school  therois  an  elementary  school,  which  is  provided  for 
Indents  to  gain  practical  experience  in  teaching  and  which  also  serves  as  a 
r  elementary  schools  for  boys.  The  course  of  instruction  and  the  length  of 
se  of  study  do  not  difter  very  much  from  those  stated  in  the  standard  out- 
lie  course  of  study  of  elementary  schools  issued  by  the  minister  of  education. 
TdkiO  Female  Nonnal  School  iustniction  is  given  in  the  elementary  normal 
mrse  for  girls  with  the  object  of  training  students  as  teachers  of  the  whole 
t*  elementary  schools  for  girls.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  morals, 
composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  Japanese  history,  drawing, 
listory,  physjjis,  chemistry,  science  of  education,  practice  of  teaching,  sewing, 
'.  domestic  economy,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  Tbe  length  of  the  course 
IS  4  years. 

led  to  this  school  there  is  a  highcfr  female  school,  in  which  higher  instruction 
in  the  common  brancbes  of  study  with  the  object  of  developing  the  various 
irtues.  The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  the  lower  and  higher 
The  lower  grade  course  comprises  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing, 
ic,  geography,  Japanese  history,  natural  history,  physics,  drawing,  sewing, 
t,  singing,  and  gymuastics.  The  higher  grade  course  comprises,  in  addition 
ntinuatiorr  of  the  lower  grade  course  in  morals,  reading,  composition,  writ- 
ving,  sowing,  etiquette,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  the  following  subjects,  viz: 
y  and  domestic  economy.  The  length  of  the  bourse  of  study  is  3  years  in 
r  grade  and  2  years  in  the  higher  grade. 

ed  to  the.  Female  Normal  School  there  is  also  an  elementary  school  for  girls, 

provided  to  enable  female  normal  students  to  gain  practical  experience  in 

and  which  also  serves  as  a  model  for  elementary  schools  for  girls.     The  course 

otion  is  divided  into  tbe  lower  and  higher  grades.     The  lower  grade  course 

s  the  elements  of  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing, 

also,  singing  and  gymnastics.    The  higher  grade  course  comprises,  in  addi- 

le  continuation  of  tbe  lower  grade  course  in  tbe  elements  of  morals,  reading, 

ion,  writing,  arithmetic,  <lrawiug,  sowing,  singing, and  gymnastics,  the  fol- 

ubj<*ct«,  viz:  tbe  elements  of  geography,  Japanese  history,  natural  history, 

and  etiipierte.     Tbe  length  of  each  course  of  study  is  3  years. 

there  is  a  Kindergarten  annexed  to  the  Female  Normal  School,  to  which  chil- 

ithiTsex  under  school  age,  but  upwards  of  3  years  old,  are  admitted.     In- 

isgiven  with  tbe  object  of  cultivating^  their  moral  nature,  developing  their 

constitutions,  and  improving  their  intellectual  faculties.     The  course  of 

eomprises  assembly,  conversation  on  morals,  conversation  on  various  things, 

ing,  stiek  laying,  ring  laying,  ixjas  work,  bead  joining,  paper  plaiting,  paper 

paper  p»riorat ing,  embroidery,  ]m])er  cutting,  drawing,  counting,  reading, 

(siii^ii)'^,  and  games.     Tiie  length  of  the  course  is  3  years.    This  is  provided 

the  It  male  normal  students  to  gain  practical  experience  in  teaching  and  it 

•s  iis  a  niorlrl  for  other  Kin<lergarten. 

licat*'  is  given   by  lb<».  school  to  every  student  who  completes  the  course  of 

be  norniiil  selioois.    Thus  the  students  who  complete  the  higher  grade  connM 

lied  as  teaebur^  of  any  elementary  school  coarse;  those  who  complete  the 
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iutermediato  ^rnilu  coiirtMs  as  teachers  of  the  intermediate  and  lo.wer  grade  counnof 
elcDieutary  schools;  uml  thowi  who  complete  the  lowtT  ffrade  conrse,  as  teachers  of  thi  * 
lowor  grade  course  of  cleiucutary  schools.  The  certilicato  is  valid  for  7  years.  Wbm 
thsro  is  manifi'st  ovidonco  as  to  deep  knowledge,  thorough  experience  in  the  wsyiof 
teaching,  and  good  conduct,  a  new  certilicato  (available  for  7  years  or  for  life)  may  hi 
given  without  examination,  even  after  the  expiration  of  7  years. 

Profeattional  sdiools. —  Prot'esHional  schools  are  organized  according  to  the  local  cod- 
dition  of  fu  and  ken.  There  are  already  several  professional  schools  in  difl'eront  locil- 
ities.  According;  to  the  computation  of  the  15th  yearof  Meiji  (18:^2),  there  arc 31 
public  si'hools  and  'M)  ])rivat(«  schools  of  this  kind.  Thns  there  are  schools  of  mrdi- 
eine,  idmrmaey,  law,  science,  literature,  drawing,  navigation,  mnthematics,  architect- 
ure, ])orcelain,  «&c.,  of  which  the  schools  of  medicine  are  most  numcrons. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  eoni-so  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  medicine  and 
]diarniacy  arc  deterniined  iiccording  to  the  general  regnlations  of  the  medical  and 
pharnmceutical  school h  issued  by  the  minister  of  education.  Therefore  in  the  school 
of  medicine  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years  for  physicians  who  punoe 
the  regular  course  of  Htudy  and  3  years  for  those  who  desire  to  complete  their 
study  ill  a  short  time.  The  school  of  pharmacy  is  at  present  within  the  school  of 
medicine,  and  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  over  3  years  for  pharmaceutifts 
who  ])ursuo  the  regular  course  of  study  and  )i  years  for  those  who  desire  to  com* 
plele  their  study  in  an  easy  course. 

There  arc  two  professional  schools  established  by  the  department  of  education. 
Out*  is  called  the  Tokio  Foreign  Language  School  and  the  othet  the  G^nDoastic 
IiiKtitution. 

In  the  Tokio  Foreign  Language  School,  the  French,  German,  Rifsslan,  Chinese,  and 
Corean  languages  are  taught  (instruction  in  the  English  language  is  included  io  the 
ronrse  of  the  Chinese  lan«:naj;e).  The  length  of  each  conrse  of  study  is  5  yeara,of 
which  3  years  an»  occupied  in  the  lot\'or  grade  course  and  *2  years  in  the  higher  grade 
course. 

Within  this  school  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  commercial  school,  iu  which  higher 
instruction  will  bi>  ^^iven  in  tht*  commercial  course,  with  the  object  of  training 
students  as  teachers  of  that  course  as  well  as  ]»n»paring  them  to  engage  in  coamierce 
and  to  ini])rove  its  condition.  It  is  also  intended  to  m^rve  as  a  model  for  commercial 
schools.  i>ut  as  it  is  not  yet  in  operation  the  cimrse  of  instruction  will  not  be  men- 
tioned here. 

The  Gymnaslii'  Institution  is  organized  for  the  ])urp(»so  of  training  students  in  the 
art  of  gvmnaslics.  Instrnciion  is  j^iven  aeccfrding  to  the  thive  following  division^!!, 
viz:  (I)  TearluTs  of  nornial  schools  of  fu  and  ken  and  other  schools  who  intend  to 
becoiiM!  teachers  of  ;;ynniastiis  are  instructed  in  gymnastics  (light  exercise,  out- 
door exen-ise.  heavy  exercise,  rowing,  nunuunvrcs  of  infantry),  physiral  education, 
and  physiolo^iy ;  the  lenj^lh  of  the  course  of  study  is  about  G  month**.  ('J)  The 
students  and  scholars  of  all  the  schools  in  Tokio  under  the  control  of  the  depart 
nieiit  of  education  are  instructed  in  the  same  kind  of  gymnastics  as>in«'ntionird  abuvr, 
(3)  Teachers  of  schools,  &c.,  who  learn  gyinnaslics  during  their  leisure  hours  ar^ 
instructed  only  in  light  exeroise,  out-door  ex<*rcise,  and  heavy- ex«»rciso. 

There  arc^  also  several  schools  organize<l  by  other  departments.  They  are  estab- 
lished for  the  pnrp«>se  of  ^jiving  instruction  in  various  technical  subjects  ami  art* 
under  the  control  of  their  resp«?ctiv(^  departments.  Thus,  the  war  <lepartmcnt 
has  a  school  of  military  oilictus,  a  iioniial  school  tor  the  ollicers  of  infantry,  and 
a  normal  school  tor  subordinate  military  ollicers,  in  all  of  which  instruction  is  given 
in  military  atiairs  concerning  infantry,  cavaliy,  artillery,  and  engineering,  to  tr:iiii 
students  as  military  ofiiceis. 

The  marine  department  has  a  naval  school,  in  which  instrv.ct ion  is  given  in  artil- 
lery, navigation,  and  seainaMship.  and  a  school  of  marine  enj;ineers,  in  which  Mudeut> 
are  instructed  in  the  science  of  the  steam  eiiLiinc. 

The  de;»artment  of  agriculiure  and  commerc*^  has  a  school  of  forestry,  in  which 
students  are  taught  the  scicin-e  of  forestry,  and  a  nautical  schcwd,  in  which  inMriic- 
li<m  is  given  in  thi»  art  of  navi;;;atioii.  In  the  department  of  public  work**  there  is  a 
telegraph  school,  attached  to  tije  telegrajdiic  bureau,  in  which  students  are  tan;:ht 
elec(ricity,  telegraphy,  and  the  Knglish  and  Fr»Mich  lan«;uage>.  In  the  department 
ofjustici'  there  is  a  law  school,  in  which  students  are  tanj;ht  law. 

AiirimUural  schooh. — Agricultural  schools  are  organized  according  t(»  the  bual 
coinlilions  of  fu  ami  ken,  in  conformity  with  ihe  j;ciicral  regulations  of  the  agricult- 
ural schools  issu^'d  by  the  minister  of  education.  According  to  the  C(»m])Utati«iu  ol 
the  ir»lh  year  of  Meiji  (Ir—'J),  thci«»  an'  ten  sclmuls,  iuclmlin;^  both  )iublie  and  \»ri- 
vate  instituti<uis,  in  all  of  which  stu<l.'nts  an-  taught  mkIi  subjects  a^  ar«»  necessary  for 
agriculture.  The  course  of  instruction  antl  Ihe  lenj^th  nf  the  couroc  aie  determined 
according  to  local  conditions,  and  coiisequenily  are  in)t  uniform.  There  an*  aism  in 
stitutions  called  agricultural  institutes,  Ac.,  in  which  students  are  chiedy  tau^bt 
practical  business  and  also  a  simple  course  of  Htudy. 

4tM} 
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There  are  two  schools  established  by  the  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
'  One  of  them  is  called  the  Agricultural  School  of  Komaba  (so  named  because  it  is  situ- 
•ted  at  Komaba,  gun  of  Ibara,  TOkiO-Fu),  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  the 
flcience  of  agriculture,  in  veterinary  science,  and  agricultural  chemistry.  The  other  is 
»  called  the  Agricultural  School  of  Sapporo  (so  named  because  it  is  at  Sapporo,  under 
the  ken  of  the  same  name),  in  which  students  are  taught  the  cultivation  of  land  and 
stock  rearing. 

Commercial  schools. — Commercial  schools  are  organized  according  to  the  local  con- 
ditions of  fu  and  ken,  in  conformity  with  the  general  regulations  of  commercial  schools 
issued  by  the  minister  of  education.  According  to  the  computation  of  the  15th  year 
of  Meiji  (1^^^),  there  are  four  public  schools  and  two  private  schools,  in  all  of  which 
students  are  taught  in  such  subjects  .is  are  necessary  for  commerce.  The  course  of 
•instruction  and  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  are  determined  according  to  h>cal 
eouditions,  and  are  consequently  not  uniform.  There  aro  institutions  called  business 
schools,  &c.,  in  which  students  are  taught  chiefly  the  practical  business  of  commerce 
an<l  also  a  simple  course  of  study. 

Industrial  acfiooh. —  Industrial  schools  arc  also  to  be  established  accordin*;  to  the 
local  conditions  of  fu  and  ken.  Tlic>reisasyet  iiopublicor  private  school  of  this  kind, 
nod  students  therefore  leani  practical  business  at  the  industrial  factoricjs. 

There  is  one  industrial -school  established  by  the  department  of  education.  It  is 
called  the  Tokio  Industrial  School.  Its  object  is  to  train  students  as  teachers  of  in- 
dnstrial  schools  or  as  foremen  of  laborers  or  directors  of  factories.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  chemical  technology  and  mechanical  tech- 
nology. The  length  of  each  course  of  study  is  three  years.  There  is  also  a  ])repara- 
tprv  course,  in  which  students  aro  taught  mathematics,  physics,  chemiHtry,  drawin*;, 
and  morals,  to  x)repare  them  for  the  higher  course.  The  length  of  the  course  of  stuuy 
is  one  year. 

Higher  female  schools. —  Higher  female  schools  are  organized  according  to  the  local 
conditions  of  fu  and  ken.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  to  girls  who  have 
completed  the  elementary  school  course  such  higher  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  of  study  as  is  suitable  for  them  and  thus  to  train  them  as  women  of  virtue. 
According  to  the  computation  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Meiji  (18d2),  there  are  tivo 
sneb  i^ublic  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  morals,  composition,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  Japanese  history,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
drawing,  sewing,  domestic  economy,  etiquette,  music,  and  gymnastics,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  the  mode  of  Kindergarten  training  is  taught.  The  length  of  the  course  of 
stody  in  these  schools  is  not  to  exceed  tive  years,  but  is  not  uniform. 

ItiUcellaneouH  schools. — A  great  number  of  miscellaneous  schools  aro  organized  in 
different  localities.  Thus  there  aro  Japanese  schools  (teaching  history,  law,  litera- 
ture, and  the  poetry  of  Japan),  Chinese  schools  (teaching  morals,  politics,  history, 
literature,  and  reading  Chinese  books),  English  schools  (teaching  English  lau;»uage 
and  reading  Englisa  books),  French  schools  (teaching  French  language  and  reading 
French  books),  German  schools  (teaching  German  language  and  reading  German 
books),  schools  for  the  blind  and  dumb,  schools  of  book-keeping,  schools  of  handi- 
work for  females,  schools  of  arithmetic  (teaching  arithmetic  only),  schools  of  writing 
(teaching  rales  of  writing,  handling  pens,  &c.),  &,c.,  of  which  the  Chinese  schools 
sre  most  numerous,  the  reading  schools  stand  next,  and  then  come  schools  of  handi- 
work, writing,  and  arithmetic.  According  to  the  computation  of  the  hfteenth  year  of 
Meiji  (lHe2),  the  number  of  public  schools  is  SS  and  that  of  private  schools  is  l.l:M. 
The  length  of  the  coarse  of  study  is  dillerent  according  to  the  organization  of  the 
flcbools. 

The  ranks  and  salaries  of  the  directors,  teachers,  &c.,  of  the  several  schools  or- 
ganised by  the  various  departments  other  than  that  of  education  aie  determined  by 
the  ministers  of  the  respective  departments  and  aro  therefore  diflereut  one  from 
another. 

The  ranks  and  salaries  of  the  directors  and  teachers  of  public  schools  aro  deter- 
mined, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  education,  by  the  governor  of  fu  or 
ken. 

FUNDS,   SCHOOL   LANDS,  AND    AIDS  TO  ADVANCEMENT. 

Textbooks. —  In  all  cases  schmd  textbooks  are  chosen  with  great  care;  but  with 
respect  to  those  books  especially  concerning  general  education  the  department  of 
edncatiou  takes  the  responsibility  of  examining  them  and  ascertaining  whether  they 
are  fit  for  text  books  or  not,  and  from  time  to  time  informs  the  governors  of  the  result 
of  the  examination,  which  will  assist  them  in  choosing  text  books.  Also,  with  respect 
to  those  books  concerning  morals,  the  department  of  education  indicates  the  general 
principles  of  compiling  them  and  requires  special  attention  in  publishing  them. 

The  books  examined  from  the  thirteenth  year  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  Meiji  {ItiriO 
to  18d3)  are  664  copies  or  1,668  volnmes,  of  which  462  copies  or  1.(154  voluuiit^  Ok^v^ 
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tboso  to  l)c  used  in  elementary  schools  and  222  copies  or  614  Tolumes  are  thotetobi 
used  in  middle  and  normal  seliools. 

Again,  the  denartment  of  edueation  compiles  and  publishes  text  books  to  serve u  i 
modeU  for  autuors.    In  order  to  ini])rove  the  books  used  in  the  schools,  it  if  in- 
tended to  make  re<;ulationu  as  to  the  examination  of  such  books  and  to  examine  then 
in  a  morn  ))recisc  manner. 

LihrarivH  and  educational  museunift, — Libraries  and  educational  mneeums'are  also 
orgauiz(Ml  in  ditVerent  localities.  There  are  19  libraries  which  are  said  to  be  in  good 
or^^anization.  There  are  also  several  reading  room»  which  arc  provided  within  the 
hcIiooIh,  &.e. .  for  t  he  use  of  t€achei*B  and  students.  They  are  also  opened  to  the  pnhlic. 
The  object  of  educational  museuiuH  \a  to  arrange  in  onler  objects  coneeming  edoca* 
tion  and  to  provide  them  for  the  benefit  of  educat^^rs.  There  are'4  mnseunis  which 
are  worthy  of  notice;  but  all  otiiorH  are  small  rooms  of  schools,  iu  which^apparattv 
f(n*  chemistry  and  idiysics,  specimens  of  natural  history,  &c.,  which  are  used  in 
Tiistrnction,  are  provi<led.     They  arc  also  shown  to  the  public. 

There  are  two  cstablishnuMifs  orjranized  by  the  department  of  education.  Theyiw 
the  Tokio  Library  and  the  ToUid  Kdneaiional  Museum. 

In  the  TokiO  Library,  all  books  useful  for  study,  without  distinction  an  to  whether 
they  are  Jiipanese,  Chinese,  Knropcan,  or  American,  are  collected  and  shown  to  the 
public.  Those  who  write  or  trauslatt^  or  compile  hooks  necessary  to  education  are  al* 
lowed  to  take  any  book  out  of  the  library  by  special  permission  granted  by  the  miu- 
ister  of  <'<lncation. 

In  the  Tokio  Educational  Museum,  objects  necessary  to  general  education  are  col- 
hicted  for  the  benefit  of  persons  engaged  in  education  and  they  are  also  shown  to  the 
)>ublic.  J'he  objects  arranged  therein  are  all  instruments  and  apparatus  used  in 
schools,  specimens,  models  of  natural  history,  textbooks,  reference  books  for  educa- 
tors, <&c.  This  establishment  also  provides  specimens  of  animals,  plants,  and  min- 
erals, and  models  of  ediicatio  lal  instruments,  ^c,  and  supplies  them  at  cheap  prices 
to  schools  in  dillerent  ])laces.  It  also  encourages  the  makers  of  apparatus  to  con- 
struct several  kinds  of  ap])aratus  used  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  iutrodacesthem 
to  schools  in  different  localit  ieiji,  which  desire  to  buy  them.  The  progress  of  education 
is  insured  in  this  way. 

The  reirulations  and  rules  as  to  the  course  of  iuMruction  of  every  school  above 
stated,  Kiu'i(>r;jrarteii,  librarii^s,  and  educational  museums  which  are  organized  by 
the  departments,  are  determined,  respectively,  by  the  ministers  of  those  departments; 
but  anything  which  is  very  important  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  prime  min- 
ister. The  regulations  and  rules  of  schords organized  by  fu  and  ken  are  determined 
by  the  governors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ^ninistcr  of  education,  and  those  cf 
schools  established  by  wants  or  villages  are  determined  by  tho  school  conioiittces, 
subject  to  th<»  ai)proval  of  the  g()veniors.  Those  of  ])rivato  schools  established  by 
one  or  several  i)ersons  are  det»»rmincd  by  tho  persons  or  person  who  organized  them, 
but  are  subject  to  tin*  ai)proval  of  the  governors. 

Students  Mcni  uhroad.  —  ^^lixny  hundreds  of  students  have  at  diffen^nt  times  been  sent 
abroad,  some  of  them  after  having  completed  their  course,  of  study  inthe  schoidsestab- 
lish(Ml  by  the  several  d.partments  or  i>y  fn  and  ken  :  others  were  sent  by  the  former 
ti'udal  lords.  Siui-c  tlu^  eighth  year  of  Meiji  (1^7.'))  50  students  have  been  seat  abroad 
by  the  department  of  education,  of  whom  '2\  have  already  returned,  having  iiuisheU 
their  ^tudy,  and  4  ciime  back  on  account  of  illness,  without  completing  their  study. 
Sonu*  stu<lents  received  diplomas  at  the  -  niv«'r>i ties  abroad  and  others  received  re- 
wanls  on  account  of  sncci'ssfnl  examinaticuis. 

Th(^  number  of  students  abroad  is  at  ])r«'sent  22,  of  whom  17  are  in  Germany,! 
in  Austria,  2  in  England,  1  in  Fran<*e,  ;nid  1  in  America.  All  of  them  are  graduates 
of  Tokio  Haigaku,  who  wi'ie  specially  selected  by  the  minister  of  education  to  pursue 
their  studies  nuue  tlKUou^hlv. 

Kduvational  coiiventions. —  !»  certain  cases  an  educational  convention  is  held  for  the 
purpose  i)\'  iu(|uiring  into  and  investigating  <Mlu<'ational  matters.  Thus  the  niini.ster 
of  edueatiiUi  on  certain  oc<*asions  calls  together  the  heads  of  educational  JsectiouK 
(<)flicers  under  tin*  governor)  of  fu  an<l  ken  and  the  directors  of  schools  establishtnl 
by  fu  and  ken,  &('.,  and  inciuircs  into  the  condition  of  edueati(m  in  their  retspective 
localitii's  or  points  out  to  them  general  prim-iples  of  e^lucation.  The  governom  al«» 
hold  in  soin<'  <'ases  ;i  contennce  of  ollicers  in  <harge  of  educatimi,  the  dircTtors  and 
teachers  of  sj-hools.  Arc.,  under  tluMr  jurisdiction,  wlio  discuss  (|uestionH  conoemin;; 
education.  Sometimes  a  united  conference  of  several  fu  and  ken  is  held  for  the  same 
purpose.  Again  in  ditlerent  places  assemblies  (»f  otlietMs  of  wanls  or  villages,  nchool 
comuiiit«'es,  direct(us,  and  teachers  of  schools,  »\:e.,  are  IVciiuently  held  to  consider 
the  business  of  educ;itiou  or  to  consult  abmit  sihool  nianagenu'ut,  the  mode  of  in- 
struct ion,  Ac. 

/un'ouKtf/tmvnt  of  aluvation. —  Tor  the  encouragement  <d  local  edueation,  the  minister 
of  education  gives  buoks  and  instrinuents  to  <»thc<'rs  engaged  in  edneuticm  who  have 
]»errormed  special  services,  to  students  or  pupils  of  both  public  and  private  schools 
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who  have  been  specially  deserviug,  uud  to  both  public  and  private  schools,  Kinder- 
ffiirten,  libraries,  educational  mnHOums,  &c.,  which  ure  considered  to  be  of  special 
benefit  to  the  public.  In  difiereut  places  rewards  are  given  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion to  students  who  pass  the  examination  successfully. 

Educational  funds. — The  funds  of  the  schools,  &.c.,  established  by  the  different  de- 
partmente  are  supplied  from  the  national  exchequer,  and  consequently  out  of  the 
appropriation  money  of  the  respective  dcx)artments.  The  funds  of  schools,  <&c.,  estab- 
lianed  by  fu  and  ken  are  supphed  from  the  local  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective fu  aud  keu.  In  some  cases  the  money  contributed  and  the  fees  of  instruction 
are  added  to  the  local  tax  to  make  up  the  fund,  or  sometimes  a  part  of  it  is  supplied 
from  the  national  exchequer.  The  funds  of  schools,  &,c.,  established^ by  wards  or 
villages  are  supplied  from  the  public  funds  of  wards  or  villages;  also,  sums  of  money 
contributed  and  the  fees  of  instruction  or  money  realized  from  school  land  are  added 
to  the  fund.  Private  schools  are  maintained  by  the  fees  of  instruction  or  by  the 
private  money  of  one  or  several  persons. 

School  lands. — The  grounds  occupied  by  institutions  which  are  organized  by  the 
different  departments  are  in  every  case  government  lands.  The  grounds  occupied  by 
institutions  established 'by  fu  or  ken  are  in  most  cases  also' government  lands;  but, 
in  a  few  cases,  land  jointly  owned  by  the  people  is  added  to  the  ^overnniout  land. 
The  grounds  occupied  by  institutions  organized  by  the  wards  or  villages  are  jointly 
owned  by  the  people  or  are  sometimes  the  property  of  private  individuals. 

When  wards  or  villages  establish  at  the  public  expense  any  school,  such  as  ele- 
mentary schools,  middle  schools,  professional  schools,  agricultural  schools,  commer- 
eial  schools,  industrial  schools,  government  land  not  in  use,  if  there  is  any  in  such 
place,  is  granted  on  the  request  of  the  people  of  that  locality  without  any  ]>ayment, 
in  the  following  ]>roportion,  viz,  500  tsubo  (1  tsubo  is  about  36  square  feet)  for  each 
elementary  school  and  1,000  t^ubo  for  any  other  school.  The  land  actually  occupied  by 
the  schools  is  exempted  from  taxation.  Again,  the  land  i>osses8ed  by  all  public  agri- 
ooltnral  schools  and  provided  for  practical  or  experimental  use  is  exempted  from  tax- 
ation in  the  proportion  of  5  cho  (3,000  tsubo)  per  school,  and  when  government  land 
is  required  to  provide  farms  for  practical  or  experimental  use,  land  not  exceeding  5 
ch6  is  granted  for  such  use  without  any  payment  of  rent. 

ADDENDUM. 

TObid  Commercial  School. — In  the  month  of  March  of  the  17th  year  of  Megi  (1884)  the 
public  commercial  institntion,  which  belonged  to  the  fu  of  Tokio,  was  transferrc<l 
to  the  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  under  the  name  of  the  Tokio  Com- 
mercial School.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  such  various  branches 
of  stndy  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  commerce. 

School  for  tkt  nobility.— In  the  month  of  April,  the  Gakushidin  (Nobles'  School)  was 
transferred  to  the  imperial  household  department,  and,  although  this  school  was  orig- 
inally established  by  the  kuazogn  (nobles)  and  managed  by  them  under  the  superiu- 
teudence  of  the  minister  of  education,  the  imperial  decree  has  placed  it  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  same  department.  This  school  is  desired  to  instruct,  chiefly, 
the  children  of  the  kuazoku  (princes,  marquises,  counts,  viscounts,  and  barons)  m 
such  branches  of  instruction  as  are  most  suitable  for  developing  their  intellectual 
faculties  (in  some  cases  the  children  of  shizoku  and  heimiu  may  also  be  admitted  into 
this  school);  and  the  school  is  divided  into  the  male  and  female  courses.  The  male 
course  is  subdivided  into  the  elementary,  middle,  and  special  courses. 

The  elementary  course  includes  the  lower  and  higher  grades,  and  the  former  is 
designed  to  instruct  pupils  not  less  than  6  years  of  ajge  in  such  subjects  as  morals, 
reading,  composition,  writiuff,  arithmetic,  object  teaching,  singing,  and  the  easy  part 
of  gymnastics,  the  length  oT  the  course  extending  over  3  years;  and  the  latter, 
to  lustruot  pupils  not  less  than  9  years  of  age  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  geog- 
raphy, history,  physics,  and  gymnastics,  in  addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lower  grade.  In  the  subject  of  reading,  it  is  specially  required  that  one 
forei^  language  £all  also  be  taught.  The  length  of  the  course  extends  over  3  years, 
makmg  the  total  course  6  years. 

The  middle  school  course  is  divided  into  throe  gra<les,  viz,  the  lower,  intermediate, 
snd  higher^^flpradee,  and  the  subjects  of  study  include  moral,  literary,  and  military 
oxeicises.  'Ae  lower  grade  is  designed  to  instruct  students  not  less  than  12  years  of 
age.  The  literary  branch  includes  reading  (Japanese  and  Chinese),  composition, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  biologv,  and  drawing ;  and  the  military  branch, 
ermnaatics,  mancsuvres,  swimming,  the  length  of  the  course  extending  over  3  years. 
Tna  intennediate  grade  is  designed  to  instruct  students  not  less  than  15  vears  of  age. 
The  iiteraty  branch  includes  (in  addition  to  the  coutinuatiou  of  the  subjects  of  the 
lower  grade)  physics,  chemistry,  biology  (zoology  and  botany),  and  mineralogy,  and 
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the  iiiiiiiary  braTu-h  incliides  (iu  addition  to  the  contiunatiou  of  the  subji-cts of  tta 
lowiT  gradV)  rille  i-xercist»,  iVut-in^,  and  riding;,  the  length  of  the  course  extendms 
over  :i  years.  Tht' higbor  grade  is  designed  to  instrnct  8tadent«  not  leaa  than  to 
years  oV  age.  The  literary  branch  includes  (in  addition  to  leading,  composition,  ul 
inathciuatios)  the  general  principles  of  history,  political  economy,  law,  politiei,Ml 
philusopby;  the  length  of  the  course  extends  over  3  years,  making  9yeanf«>rtb 
completion  of  the  three  grades. 

The  s])coial  course  is  established  for  such  students  as  are  not  less  than  20  yeiistf 
ago  and  possess  attainments  equivalent  to  those  of  the  graduates  of  the  middk 
school  course  of  this  school,  to  further  their  study  in  snch  higher  subjects  of  tlw 
course  as  politics,  law,  )>olitical  economy,  philosopn3',  &m.  Althongh  the  leogtli  of 
the  course  is  not  fixed,  yet  it  shall  neither  be  shorter  than  3  nor  longer  thanluycaA 

The  female  course  is  as  yet  unsettled. 

Chatiffvii  at  the  unirersit if.— In  the  mouth  of  April  of  the  same  year  the  nanie  of  tlK 
*'rriiicipal  and  Branch  Schools*'  of  the  Prepamitory  Departpient  of  iheTukiOUu* 
versity  was  abolished,  alterations  were  made  in  the  regulations  as  to  the  coaneof 
instruction,  and  the  length  of  the  course  was  made  to  extend  over  4  years;  asilAtv- 
dents  who  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  departments  of  law,  science,  medicine,  or  lit- 
rrnture  are  made  to  pursue  the  same  preparatory  course  of  study. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  the  same  year  a  course  of  naval  architecture  was  orgtnii^ 
within  the  department  of  science  of  the  TokiO  University.  Thin  is  designed  topR- 
p:ire  stu(1euti<  as  naval  engineers,  who  shall  be  employed  in  naval  architecture  nndii 
tho  construction  of  murine  engines.  The  subjecte  of  study  to  be  pursued  are  mattw- 
maiics,  physics,  dynamics,  naval  architecture  (both  theoretical  and  practical),  kine- 
matics an<i  mechanism,  steam  engines,  strength  of  materials  and  structures,  thrnno- 
dynamics,  hand  and  machine  tools,  marine  engines,  naval  ordnance,  drawing,  work- 
ing drawing,  metallurgy  of  iron,  French  (taught  only  for  the  present),  practical eIe^ 
cises,  and  designs  of  hulls  and  engines.  The  length  of  the  course  extends  over  4 
years,  and  during  the  iirst  year  the  students  are  taught  according  to  the  first  year 
])rograiii  of  the  department  of  science. 

II  iff  her  commercial  school  at  Tukid, — In  themonthof  Juneof  the  same  year  the  coaw 
(it'inst  ruction  of  the  higher  commercial  school,  attached  totheTOkiO  Foreign  I<angiuige 
School,  was  framed.  The  subjects  of  study  are  as  follows:  moralsi  Japanese  and 
C.hinese  literature,  commercial  correspondence,  commercial  arithmetic,  hook-keeping 
algebra,  geometry,  jihysics,  chemistry,  commercial  geography,  writing,  drawing,  com- 
mercial economy,  conimercial  history,  commercial  law,  commercial  practice,  and  a 
foreign  language,  (English,  French,  German,  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Corean).  Tb« 
length  of  the  course  extends  over  4  years. 

Lvcturts  at  the  TokiO  Educational  Museum. — In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  an 
instirute  of  scieutiiic  lectures  was  organized  within  the  TOkiO  Educational  Museam. 
the  object  of  which  is  to  ])rovide  a  course  of  lectures  for  those  who  are  connected  viib 
and  most  interested  iu  educational  atfairs,  on  snch  topics  as  are  necessary  for  educa- 
tion  and  as  may  help  to  develop  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  lectures  are  given  by 
the  gagushi  (graduates  of  the  university)  and  are  illustrated  by  means  of  varionHin- 
stninieiits,  specimens,  &c.,  which  are  arranged  in  the  nuistnim;  and  those  who  arp]H^r- 
mittetl  to  aiteml  such  h-ctures  are  for  the  present  teachersaud  instructors  of  element- 
ary, iniildie,  and  normal  schools  or  thosti  who  are  otherwise  coniiectetl  withiMlucatioual 
atl. til's.  This  institute  was  established  to  promote  the  further  impruveuieut  of  the 
mcihods  of  instruction,  for  in  many  elementary  schools,  &,e.,  of  various  hK'alities^i* 
]>lan;(t  ions  are,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  necessary  apparatus  and  8|H'ciineiis,  only 
made  iVoin  bonks,  or,  as  in  some  schools,  the  apparatus  and  specimens  are  not  Mitlicieiit 
for  the  explanations  needed. 

LictHHintj  of  middle  and  normal  school  inHtructors. — In  the  month  of  Aug"»t  of  IhesaaK" 
year,  the  regnlai  ions  concerning  the  litrenso  of  middle  and  normal  school  iu»*tructi>r!* 
were  framed,  so  that  those  who  are  entitled  to  receive  appointments  as  instructors  in 
^ueh  schools  must  possess  the  di]domas  of  the  midtlle  normal  seho(d  course  or  of  tht" 
university  course,  or  tlioy  must  obtain  such  license  after  examinations  made  by  th« 
department  oi  education  into  their  conduct  and  attainments.  The  subjects  of  ihffH 
(*xauiinations  are  morals,  Japanes<>  and  Chinese  literature,  English,  French.  Oeruiun. 
arithmefie,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  mechanics, survey* 
ing,  astronomy,  "bysiology,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry. 
gc»»graphy,  history,  political  economy,  .Japanese  law,  mental  science,  logic,  science  of 
education,  writing, drawing,  book- keepiuir, singing,  gymnastics. agriculture,  iiidastry, 
and  coiumerce.  Candidates  shall  be  examined  tui  oneormore  ot  these  subjects  according 
to  their  choice,  the  methods  of  instruction  b(*ing  at  the  same  time  exaujined  on;  and 
the  licensi*  for  one  or  inon.'>  of  these  subjects  thus  examined  shall  be  given  them.  Bnl 
th<»se\Yb(^  are  eminent  in  learning,  commanding  the  respect  i>f  others  and  having  pnf* 
licieiit  ability  to  give  moral  instruction,  or  th«)se  who,  having  bei'ii  engaged  as  iiisinift- 
ors  for  a  long  period  or  possessing  diplomas  on  a  certain  sut»ject  or  subjects,  are  well 
(pialilied  as  instructors  on  such  subject  or  subjects,  or  those  who,  being  preeminent 
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in  agricnltare,  indastry,  commerce,  or  some  other  subjects,  are  well  qualified  as  in- 
^  stmctors  Id  BQch  subject  or  subjects,  may  be  appointed  instructors  without  examina- 
I     tion. 

■  Learned  societiea. — Many  learned  persons  in  Tdkid  have  organized  themselves  into 
^  '  aocieties  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  investigations,  and  in  the  provinces  t  hero  arc  also 
i'  individuals  who  are  occupied  in  similar  pursuits  and  in  the  discussion  of  educational 
**'  matters;  and  the  proceedings  of  most  or  the  societies  thus  associated  are  published 
and  distributed  among  their  members  or  elsewhere.  The  following  are  the  principal 
''     societies : 

r-        (1)  Ddi-Nippon-Eidiku-Kwai  (Educational  Society  of  Japan).    The  object  of  this  so- 
rj.    dety  is  to  encourage,  improve,  and  advance  education.     It  also  assists  the  educational 
'^      aduiinistration  and  inquires  into  sciences  and  arts  and  educational  matters  in  gen- 
eral. 
(2)  TOkid-Fu-KiOiku-Dan-Kwai  (Tokio-Fu  Educational  Society); 
(:i)  Chiba-KfU-Kidiku-EwaiXChiba-Ken  Educational  Society); 

(4)  Saitama-Ken-Shiritsu  Eidiku-Kwai  (Saitama-Een  Private  Educational  So- 
ciety); 

(5)  Nli^ata-Een-EiOikuGikwai  (Nii^ata-Een  Educational  Society). 

The  object  of  the  above  societies  (i^-5)  is  (he  improvement  of  education  and  of  the 
methmls  of  instruction  in  their  respective  localities. 

(^)  Djishin-Gakn-Ewai  (Seismological  Socierty).  The  object  of  this  societjr  is  to 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

(7)  Senkd-Gakusha  (Society  of  Specialities).    The  object  of  this  society  is  to  study 
•   and  inquire  into  various  special  branches  of  science. 

(ti)  Butsuri-Gakkwai  (Society  of  Physics).    This  society  has  in  view  the  exclusive* 
Rtudy  of  the  higher  course  of  physics. 

(9)  TOkid-Sangaku-Ewaisha  (Tdkid  Mathematical  Society).  The  object  of  this 
society  is  to  discuss  the  theory  of  higher  mathematics  and  to  translate  and  compile 
works  on  mathematics. 

(10)  Tdki6-Fut8ubun-Ewai  (TOkid  French  Language  Society).  This  society  is 
composed  of  French  scholars,  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  in  order  to  promote  hciences 
and  arts  and  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  French  language  by  the  interchange  of 
knowledge  among  the  members. 

(11)  Tdkid-Sei  butsu-Gakkwai  (Tdkid  Biological  Society).  The  object  of  this  society 
is  to  study  biology  in  general. 

(12)  Rigaku-EiOkwai  (Society  of  Physics).  This  society  is  composed  of  profes- 
sioual  scholars  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  principles  and  of  InterchaujjriQg 
kuowled|;e  among  the  members. 

(13)  Nippon-ESddkwai  (Japanese  Society  of  Moral  Science).  The  object  of  this 
society  is  to  interpret  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue  by  encouraging  moral 
science. 

(14)  Bnt8urigaku-Yaknjikwai(Society  of  Translating  Technical  Terms  of  PhvHics). 
This  society  aims  at  establishing  a  regular  terminology  for  physics. 

(15)  Doitsugaku-EiOkwai  (German  Language  Society).  The  object  of  this  society 
Is  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  other  sciences  by  encouraging  the  German  language. 

(16)  Tetsn^aku-Ewai  (Philosophical  Society).'  The  object  of  this  society  is  to 
stody  the  philosophy  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

^17)  HOgakn-EiOkwai-  (Law  Society).    The  object,  of  this  society  is  to  study  law. 

(18)  TOki(V-Ewagakukwai  and  Yakugokwai  (Chemical  Society).  The  object  of 
this  society  is  to  study  chemistry  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a  regular  termi- 
nology for  the  science. 

(19)  EOgakn-Ewai  (Engineering  Society).  This  society  aims  at  studying  any  mat- 
ters concerning  engineering. 

(20)  BungaknEwai  (Society  of  Letters).  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  inquire 
into  poUtics,  political  economy,  philosophy,  and  all  the  branches  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  literature. 

(21)  Eanano-Ewai  (Society  of  Japanese  Literature).  Tbc  object  of  this  society  is 
to  study  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  also  to  teach  how 
to  eonstmct  common  sentences  with  the  Japanese  characters  i-ro-ha. 

(22)  Ri-i-gaku-Eddankwai  (Society  of  Physics  and  Medicine).  The  object  of  this 
sooletv  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  physics  and  medicine,  and  to  diflfuse  such  general 
knowledge  among  the  public. 

(23)  Indo-tetengaku-inmiogaku-Edgikwai  (Society  of  Hindoo  Philosophv,  and  In- 
miogakn.  a  kind  of  philosophy).  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  study  Hindoo  philos- 
ophy ana  the  Inmiogaku. 

(24)  Dai-nippon-Shiritsn-Yeiseikwai  (Japanese  Private  Society  of  Hygiene).  The 
olijieot  of  this  society  is  to  to  interpret  the  laws  of  i)ublic  health  and  to  diffuse  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  sanitary  matters. 

(25)  T0ki6-igakn-kwai  (TAkiO  Medical  Society).  This  society  aims  at  the  study  of 
BiMieine. 
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2 

s 
0* 

4* 

2 

4 
2 
1 

e" 

1 

6" 

1 
2 

3 

601 
406 

1.032 
556 
060 
406 

1,127 
146 
7»7 
9G0 
028 
608 
636 
716 

itOOi 

705 

308 

682 

605 

860 

435 

851 

747 

640 

668 

611 

678 

670 

430 

403 

701 

773 

079 

877 

748 

512 

1,423 

527 

772 

542 

336 

i        767 

361 

;        673 

53 

86 

10 

5» 

8» 
874 
147 
1,058 
821 
1.068 
SOI 
088 
811 
481 
858 
438 
433 
1,050 
790 
857 
806 
680 
701 
436 
656 
481 
200 
668 
628 
341 
481 
181 
886 
258 
761 
763 
388 
668 
328 
928 
392 
1,215 
299 
209 
269 
15 
66 
57 
82 
16 

17 
18 
8 
4 
6 
8 
17 
8 

e 

14 
6 

4 
6 

6* 

S 

6 

11 

7 

i' 

2 

2 

4 

6 

20 

8 

40 

16 

IS 

6 

8 

1 

2* 

1 
6 
2 

i' 

678 
856 

«n 

2S1 

!.•» 
8M 

1.085 
200 
044 
8» 
486 
8S7 
448 
482 
1,065 
801 
868 
607 
687 
701 
487 
667 
484 
204 
667 
643 
340 
531 
106 
300 
258 
768 
761 
388 
670 
820 
036 
304 
1.215 
200 
210 
200 
16 
66 
67 
82 
17 

1 

83 
262 

"4" 

126 

la 

r 

i 

H  'Ui'JLO •• 

Na"aiKiki .................. ........ 

Xiiuata 

IlsiKfMlato 

» 

u 

Saitama ..   .................... 

Chiba    

Ibaraki ................ 

71 
146 

1 

^xuinba  ...   ....................... 

1; 

Tochigi 

Mivo..... 

Alchl  

ShidzQoka. ........................ 

2 
14 
15 

....  •••• 

IS 

t 

YamanaHhi 

Shlffa 

(;il« 

28 

8* 

48 

1 

• 

1 

Na<'ano 

Mivaifi    . 

Kiikiihhifiia .. .............. 

' 

i'l 

Aoiiiori 

1 

I 

1 

87 

1 

160 

184 

86 
116 

s 

Akita 

1 

iHliikawa 

68 

• 

Tottori 

15 

• 
• 

\ 

*• 

L 

■  ■ 
•  • 

Oka  vaina 

0 

100 
0 

I 

Vnnia"uchi 

i 

TokuHhinia 

2 

Kflc.hl     

3 
1 

80 
1 
4 
4 

Oitii 

^....•••1 

1 

K II  inaniot^) 

1 

!".!!;*.!! 

K<ti!OMhiiiia 

1 

1 

Sai>poro 

1 

! 

1 

' 

20,589 

667 

30,166 

24,305 

300 

24^606 

1.868 

V* 

1 

496 
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md  imtlrmeton  for  tk*  tbttemth  year  of  Meiji  (1883). 


trjwih«il^ 

•s?- 

Paptl  toaebgn. 

Tenchm..                   &«i«taDl  iMchera, 

PopU  tOHC 

hetB. 

TsM. 

H*lB. 

is-. 

Tolri. 

Mile. 

Fe- 

Total.     M^D. 

Fa- 

TuUl- 

M.... 

male 
183 

Total. 

B 

a.  478 

1,W9 
1.1S9 

WO 

IS, 
\Z 

3,0U 

1.3S0 
2.012 

!:!S 

I.1M 

OK 

O 

1.323 

1.4« 

1 

3* 
M 
01 

398 

it 

i 

i 

M 
IB 

!70 

ilsw 

ilna 
i.zm 

1.3S1 
I'm 

tS! 

1.1M 

J 
iS 

1,1« 
1.111 

lis 
J 

l:i 

■•a 
1 

iza 

» 

IM 

1 

1 

ao 

»» 

" 

1 

IS 

]« 

! 

;:;:;: 

is 

a 

i 

" 

3 

* 

I 

M7 

g 

I 

16 

! 

13 

1 

1 

* 

-. 

s 

a 

• 

1 

1 

3 

4 

s 

a 

a 

I 

io 

'4 

S8 

10 

■■■« 

M 

1 

1 

* 

I 

s 

\ 

....!. 

\ 

...." 

» 

3 

1 

1 

1 



i,»ra 

eo.»M 

!,«« 

•fcOlT 

IH 

n 

» 

' 

^ 

* 

"■ 

239 

Wl 
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Table  IL— Pabt  fL^Skmckif 


qftAooUaadiM 


Naiceof  fn  or  ken. 


Toklo 

KidUi 

Omika 

KnniiKawa. 

nio'^«)  

Mu^UHuki. . 
Nii^fiUii  ... 
lIaUo(liit4>  . 
Huitaiua.... 

cniiba 

Ibnrnki 

Quniha  — 
TorhlKi.... 

MI\o 

Aii'hi 

HlihUiioka. 
Yuinanuohi 


Shiua. 
(Situ.. 


Nagano 

MlvaKi 

FuKimhima. 

Iwat-t) 

Aoinori  

Yainai;ata.. 

Akitii 

Fukiil    

iHhikawa. . . 

Toyanta 

Ton  or  i    

Shlmaiio  — 
OUayaiiia  . . 
IIiiV>Hliinia. . 
Yaniaziu'hi . 
Wiikayaina. 
TokuHhiiua. 

Voliiino 

Koohl 

Fitkuoku ... 

c^.la 

Siigrt 

Kiimainoto  . 
Miya/aki... 
Kapmhiina. 

Okinawa 

Sapporo 

Nnmin)  . . ,. 


Total. 


PnpUa  of  public 
schools. 


Male. 


18. 
47. 
05. 

41, 
82. 
20. 
00, 
5, 
60. 
50, 
50, 
44, 
41. 
58. 
84, 

«I, 
28, 
42. 

61. 

75. 

44, 

57, 

80, 

28. 

43. 

85. 

40. 

M, 

53, 

20. 

41. 

71, 

82, 

40. 

35. 

40. 

HI, 

31. 

00. 

46. 

20. 

57. 

10. 

46. 
2, 
3, 


534 
123 

122 
200 
078 
288 
0j4 
098 
234 
010 
112 
027 
004 
2;)5 
870 
782 
046 
070 
844 
481 
147 
111 
032 
801 
501 
181 
830 
104 
638 
292 
537 
870 
741 
102 
473 
528 
470 
056 
261 
868 
444 
208 
713 
673 
157 
827 


2,102,524 


Female 


11,848 
28,400 
66,043 
22,708 
43,142 

7,271 
26,057 

1,880 
25,504 
10,200 
15,101 
27,060 
17,622 
86,802 
40,650 
3:1,205 
12,211 
20,601 
88,966 
41.000 
11,458 
20,150 
14,658 

6,138 
11,110 

7,890 
18,734 
26,007 
25,208 

6.006 
10. 061 
43,430 
43.845 
20.808 
18.705 
13, 370 
36.402 
16.761 
18,017 
21,022 

0,823 
26,563 

5,044 

6.880 
0 

1,166 
214 


1,000,075 


TotaL 


90,882 
76^632 

161«909 
61,616 

126,441 
87,2M 

U7.245 
7,703 
86,602 
78,533 
65,120 
r2,072 
50,440 
04,308 

133,886 
95,174 
40,008 
72,647 

100,036 

117,834 
56,030 
77,300 
53,764 
33,170 
64,420 
43,301 
68,016 
77,337 
78.372 
26,644 
60,853 

114.067 

120,224 
70,6:{0 
48. 807 
53.843 

117,030 

48,231 

78,073 

68,183 

30,001 

8t,007 

2"».  152 

63,008 

2,682 

4,323 

541 


8,102,500 


PopOs  of  pvWito  de- 


ls, 044 

"mo 

640 


45 


107 
456 


241 
618 


64 

139 


151 


160 
26 
40 
63  ! 


16.9B8 


761 


267 

16 

872 

127 

87 


293 
21 


4 

342 

41 


874 
410 


14 
118 


04 


208 
20 
14 
16 


TotaL 


85^  OM 


1,002 


j 

1481 

678! 


615 


345 


410 


S56 

45^ 
54  I 

79| 

I 


l,Wl  I 


.  I 


101 ; 

201  I 
00 
16  < 


858 

18 

573 

226 

43 


224  I 

7 


617 

28  ; 


i' \ ' 

1 

148 

•  •  •  •  «      *  ■ 

45 

50 

101 

90 

207 
101 
144 

81 

80 

111 

1 

23,834 

21,074     44,908 

498 
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mfor  ths  aixtemth  year  ofMeiji  (1883)— (Continued). 


Middle  sohools. 

ITniTenity. 

ETomber  of  schools. 

Number  of  instrnctors. 

Number  of  students. 

i 
1 

1 

i 

g 

• 

S 

1 

Private 

TotoL 

Govern- 
ment. 

PubUc. 
Male. 

Private 

Govern- 
ment. 

PabUc. 

Private 

& 

Kale. 

Male. 

Male. 

Male. 

Male- 

Male. 

Male. 

1 
1 

3 

1 

6 

7 

10 

i' 

i" 

1 
2 
4 

2 

6 

7 

10 

i9* 

17 
14 
24 
5 
51 
52 
48 

235 
157 
377 
81 
510 
498 
604 

""36" 

178 

1,650 

3 
3* 

"219" 

12 

10 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
8 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
9 
2 
5 
1 
4 
0 
5 

19 
6 
7 
2 

1 

1 

i* 

i' 

2 

10 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
8 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
9 
2 
5 
1 
4 
9 
6 

19 
6 
7 
2 
3 
6 
1 

-  -  • 

43 
7 
11 
11 
8 
17 
21 
41 

604 
101 
131 
107 

64 
163 
247 
423 

95 

59 
143 
271 
158 
125 
115 
600 
292 

70 
161 
135 

8 

34 

6 
13 
26 
18 

5 
14 
39 
26 

9 

8 
12 

10 
..1 

189 

. 

17 

9 

35 

17 

38 

12 

82 

59 

38 

149 

29 

51 

9 

4 

12 

8 

208 
192 
021 
174 
361 
162 
496 
685 
402 
2,441 
385 
737 
178 
81 
236 





! 

9 

350 

44 

166 

6 

178 

19 

1,055 

83 

219 

13,929 

615 

1 

178 

1,650 

400 
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Table  U.— Part  ^^Sh&wing  number  of  troMng  and  mi»edU 


Number  of  noirmal  schodla. 

Schools. 

Instmoton. 

Students. 

Name  of  ta  or 
ken. 

GKrremment. 

Pablic. 

Government 

1 

Pablio. 

I 

• 

Grovem- 
ment. 

Public. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Hale. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
nude. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

i 

T0ki5 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

8 
2 

2 

I 

2 
1 
-      1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

86 

10 

62 

9 

10 

9 

16 

10 

9 

16 

10 

14 

7 

11 

10 

8 

14 

20 

13 

12 

14 

16 

11 

25 

17 

14 

17 

23 

20 

9 

6 

7 

15 

8 

11 

13 

32 

13 

0 

9 

163 

101 

47 
112 
669 

91 

42 
122 
181 

89 
103 
118 

86 
107 

81 
102 

88 
101 

76 
103 

90 
106 

96 
130 
116 
221 
101 
128 
111 
187 
127 

58 
100 

93 
203 

87 
200 
117 
140 
135 

98 

1 

1 

Kioto 

100  ' 

Osaka 

KanACftwa .  r ..,;.. . 

M 

HiOgo 

Nagasaki 

Nlicata  

2 

44 

Hakodate 

Saitama 

Chiba  

8 

71 

Ibaraki 

'""i 

12 
20 

Gumba  ............ 

Tocblgl 

Mive  T 

Aichi 

Sbldznoka 

7nnianaflhi 

Shica 

...... 

3 

Giiu 

Kasrano 

Miyagi  

FuKusbima 

. 

Iwato 

i 

Aomori 

2 

42  i 

Yamagata 

**  1 

Akita 

. ..t .. 

5 

"aii 

Fnkui 

iHhikawa 

2 
4 

75 

Tovaina 

55 

Totlori 

Shimane 

OUavama 

"ii* 

IliroHhiiua 

3 

........ 

Yainaifxiiohi 

Wakaynina 

Toknsbiuia 

Yoliinie 

KOobi    

4 

* 

77 

yiikiioka 

* 

Oita 

97 

Sa^a  

Kumanioto 

1 
1 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

8 

118 

Miyazaki 

Kasotibima 

16 

11 

7 

4 

........>•..... 

311 
97 
49 

53 

Okinawa 

1 

Sapporo  

Nemaro 

Total 

2 

78 

80 

36 

10 

605 

87 

168 

101 

^6M 

666 

600 
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meauB  iekooU  and  inatntctora  for  the  sixteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1883). 


Namber  of  professional  schools. 


Instrnctors. 

• 

Students. 

Hohools. 

Govern- 
ment. 

PubUc. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Govern- 
ment. 

PubUc. 

Private. 

Oorem- 
ment. 

PabUo. 

Pri- 
YAte. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Male. 

Male. 

Male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 

27 

1 
2 

i' 

29 
8 
3 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 

47 

ii' 

6 

5 

18 

20 

21 

7 

168 
2 
7 

882^ 

3,090 
16 
96 

40 

182 
158 

65 
240 
218 
144 

40 

2 

2 

1 

16 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 

7 

114 
57 

•■•■••J* 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

9 
11 

1 
6 

80 
111 

4 
58 

1 

1 

4 

20 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

i' 

2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

18 
5 
9 

11 
8 
5 

85 
68 
87 
71 
48 
73 

• 

8 

102 

1 

1 

0 

93 

3 

3 

42 

446 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 
2 



1 
2 

U 
15 

226 
96 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

i" 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

8 
12 

6 

8 
17 

6 

80 
55 
84 
119 
218 
77 

10 

9 

410 

1 

1 

7 

178 

1 

1 

5 

102 

- 

4S 

36 

80 

47 

330 

201 

882 

3,663 

12 

3,792 

42 

501 


CIBCDLABS  OF  nfFOEUATlON  FOB  1886. 
Table  IL— Past  3.— jAwiag  mtahr  nj  tntaimg  a 


Snmbai  ot  Ugbw  foDult  kchoolt. 

SlDdmtt. 

^ 

Kane  or  fa  or  k«D. 

Got 

:t 

P.™. 

1  . 

P 

i 

s 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

|1 

1 

1 

» 

i 

1 

...... 

i 

..!"!. 

a 

I 

fl 

IS 

11 

la 

'^ 

{ 

1 

1 

I 

i 

* 

K 

1 

> 

1 

1 

U 

1 

1 

? 

4 

I 







' 

s 

I 

H> 

' 

• 
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t«  oitii  te«lntetm/«r  At  rixUMUk  fMr  o/ Jfnyl  (1683)— (Con tinned). 


Sohoolofmiulo. 

NmnlH 

iMtnie- 
ton. 

StodHltL 

1 

1 

1 

iBrtmeWn. 

StodmU. 

PohUc. 

»«. 

Fabllo. 

FriTUc 

^ 

fl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

< 

> 

11 



"I 

IM 

n 

? 

M 

1 

i 

» 
g 

S7T 

1 

17 

'■'ii' 

m 
at 

SB 

38 

S3 

3> 
33 

M 

5 

16 

4 

IM 

sua 

"sio 

3,47: 
to 

S!i 

BUI 
Bfl! 

l,Ml 

2.05B 

1 

....!. 

1 

t 

S 

! 

3 

-j- 

■■"ii 

'iii' 

S 

« 

76 

! 

a 

as 

1 

' 

1 

13 

i 

* 

e 

i 

...... 

at 

S 
1 

St 

i 

S7 
N 

a 

9 

1,80; 
DM 

1:IS 

a* 

so 
111 

S 

:;;:;." 

Id 

I 

33 

» 

IB 



1 

83 

113 

1 

1 

* 

38 

1 

i 

■■:;:; 

3 

1 

• 

* 

u 

1 " 

UlM 

1.ST6J    IM 

»S|l,Tffl 

m 

um 

*M  iftTM 

.«: 
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Table  III. — Showing  for  each  fu  or  ke»  the  value  of  prop^rtif  of  piMk 


Name  of  fa  or  ken. 


Value  of  school- 
boasea. 


Tokio 

Ki5to 

Osaka  

Kanagawa 

Uiugo  

IsTagaHuki 

N'ii«;ata 

finkodute 

Saitania 

CLiba 

Iharaki 

Qamba 

Tochigl 

Miyo 

Aiclii 

Shidzaoka 

ramanashi 

Sbi^a 

Gifa 

Najsano 

Miyagi 

Fakushima 

Iwate    

Aomori 

Yamagata 

Akita 

Fukui 

Ishikawa 

Toyama 

Tottori 

Shimnne 

Okaynma 

II  in)8bima 

Vamaguchi 

Wakayama 

TokuBbimn  

Yebimo ^ 

Eocbi 

Fukuoka  

Oita 

Saga 

Kiiinamoto 

Miyazaki 

Ea'i^osbima 

Okinawa 

Sapporo 

Nemnro 

Total 


yen  «.  r. 
157. 728. 010 
Ml,  341. 283 
512,489.257 
282, 746. 025 
856,176.227 
114.644.206 
883, 905. 669 

62, 490. 487 
147,890.918 
144,041.246 
141, 083. 590 
205,674.287 
J34,2-J0. 158 
292, 511. 969 
878. 665. 431 
349. 724. 988 
235, 987  517 
453, 572. 9'J9 
331,751.709 
519,280.414 
177,115.543 
206, 247. 402 

95, 141. 763 
100. 304  OCO 
289. 975. 864 
129.686.617 
185.051.516 
159. 839. 400 
112, 842. 752 

89,414.888 

67,419.968 
182, 119. 787 
121,675.851 
146. 688. 287 

90.866.601 
117, 524. 247 
171, 295. 054 
112, 640. 577 
229.446.383 

93, 138. 901 
106,462.464 
141,091.472 

47,418.845 
206. 380.  046 

16. 991. 745 

52. 883.  528 
5, 995. 000 


Valne  of  aohool 
siten. 


26,002.455 
88.808.806 

48,  era  186 

11,172.981 
27, 890. 675 
18,796.404 
26,782.463 
13,935.814 
15,87&480 

7.487.725 

9,640.755 
U,80a770 

7,810.688 
11,490  910 
22,924.043 
19, 714. 500 
18, 72a  960 
25,758.768 
14.882.964 
27.080.587 
13,097  088 
16.979.060 

1,484.070 

io,8oaoo8 

11.773  206 

2, 88a  018 

a  401. 018 

10, 02a  385 

1,515.002 

8,070.408 

8,800.790 

12, 74a  400 

10, 07a  068 

l,10ai77 

0, 811. 784 

7, 17a  826 

la  993. 737 

la  167. 126 

20. 96.'.  874 

10.963.508 

la  165. 010 

24,099.266 

7,309.186 

19, 98a  265 

la  094. 825 

9,200.966 

4. 97a  523 


9, 166, 684. 514 


678,441.011 


Value  of 

groandB  auachied 

toseluwU. 


i.r. 
a  048  Ml 

a4oi«ii : 

4, 852.  SOS 
1.907.  OSS 

aa47.8e6 

4, 891 050 

4.a'«88T 

04^803.811 

a  247. 007 

ia4ia805 

81. 001381 

0^  04a  12) 

7,034.347 

l,48&2eB 

aftia954 

a978.210 

a283  245 

1.850938 

1.5G0  214 

18,787.551 

ia992L4J3 

13.8£^l|7 

254.299 

a286  457 

1.741008 

211834 

63a  192 

1.681 945 

41.410 

1,17L50S 

720  28S 

8.TrL447 

aOOSOQO 

671  on 

2,001.510 

aoToaoT 

7,030  529 
17,271136 
7.749  843 
1,030.0-JO 
a727  942 
2,251.008 
1,721461 
2a  676  383 
4,141.202 
a87a783 
3. 087.217 


387.087.869 


504 
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^hooUt  kindergarieny  ^c.ffor  the  sixteenlh  year  of  Meiji  (1883). 


Valae  of  aohool 
books. 


1,541.486 
51, 082. 885 
58,851.786 
8a;286wl27 
48.820.021 
81,716.276 
101,054.670 
15.177.500 
40,48&270 
47,63L278 
88,287.115 
34,77&042 
2fl^80a284 
81,846.108 
58^065.841 
53,706.800 
22,844.162 
51,012.154 
41,6061225 
03,470.408 
70.780.050 
7.807.746 
87,511.780 
18,747.206 
28,884.801 
80,647.401 
88.473.774 
26,.20L820 
21,485.151 
15,8381250 
24,8«>.277 
34,800.737 
88,785.517 
81,600.238 
21, 184. 146 
21, 08a  158 
88,464.001 
26^8561806 
46,874.076 
28,543.482 
27,82.^602 
23,083.512 
0.80a601 
83,584.085 
5.837.064 
4.043.706 
1,172.146 


1,584,4501788 


Valae  of  sohool 
apparatas. 


yen  §,  r. 
14. 72a  235 
00,421.321 
58.487.403 
86.880.005 
20,467.248 
24,47L223 
77,693.768 
5.643.205 
51,060.872 
20,226.702 
27,38a7S6 
8^  184. 600 
20,36L767 
18,00&023 
40,125.633 
30, 89a  660 
18,440.122 
40, 84L  010 
46.782.535 
70,081.630 
25,624.708 
34, 18a  280 
11,858.278 
16;  58a  867 
1^740.040 
23, 68a  106 
28,054.410 
82.60a801 
35^220.002 
5, 23a  004 
8,464.746 
16;50a483 
22, 47a  143 
16^50a824 

ia8iai80 

0,751.028 
24,882.502 
10, 06a  500 
10,460.033 

7,074.166 
22, 03a  574 
23, 85a  685 

8,8ia567 
21,557.000 

2,204.961 

5, 12a  088 
647.814 


1,900,807.781 


Valae  of  school 
famitare. 


yen  t.  r. 
15, 737. 955 
44, 46a  843 
47, 591. 694 
23, 227. 287 
33,220.569 

6, 897. 036 
50, 054. 841 
14, 764. 714 
10,413.807 
80, 240. 476 
24, 844. 213 
28.472.665 
11, 88a  126 
34,284.645 
87.255.011 
46,050.643 
15,  lOa  871 
27, 587. 710 
30,407.834 
64,000.800 
21,18a  300 
40, 42a  771 
21, 53a  442 

7,860.070 
25,582.248 
12,274.334 
17,284.088 
11,547.568 
10, 05a  072 

0,254.346 
10. 78a  751 
20.247.520 
10, 25a  008 
27.055.008 

aooa280 

11,812.868 
22,237.110 

8, 72a  HAS 
40,541.060 
17,7iaW4 
13,64aaa7 

0.87aM6 

a45a«2 

12, 88a  416 
1,19a  M4 

4,7ia««i 

843.  S14 


1,046^  06a  786 


School  fond. 


yen     ».  r. 

34, 43a  483 

428, 695. 504 

180, 27a  370 

554, 264. 159 

39. 78a  122 

86,03L237 

I,6l6^75a740 

12. 26a  611 

186,  Ua  374 

1.071, 03a  153 

257. 26a  044 

501,973.071 

104, 60a  383 

110, 03L  698 

211, 889. 156 

480. 103. 830 

826, 984. 686 

288,420.100 

68,606.515 

100,640.470 

0,254.250 

131, 27a  268 

205.771.404 

20,304.078 

47,562.678 

41,809.467 

22,881.667 

41, 16a  670 

35, 160. 074 

44, 260. 617 

106, 04a  345 

61,10a778 

3^460.076 

168,217.380 

73,772.423 

15, 08a  771 

855, 880. 469 

08,10a807 

48,830.011 

104,4ia633 

60, 44a  498 

179,408.865 

85, 46a  653 

T42, 18a  118 

2,037.680 

17, 03a  140 

78a  814 


TotaL 


0,650,704.575 


yen  m.  r. 
263.  200. 684 
1,283, 22a  202 
905.227.811 
046, 503. 176 
531.017.r.23 
281. 05a  401 
2,  161,500.018 
180.084.102 
422, 133. 424 
1,354,981.070 
528, 87a  754 
010,43^648 
323, 81  a  733 
500, 05a  655 
751,  675. 4G0 
098, 268. 1-25 
638,9t;5  IQl 
890, 449.  617 
6!t5, 137.  516 
093,  208. 401 
331.003.411 
430. 78a  504 
363, 055. 040 
180, 020  727 
369, 225. 036 
240,107.464 
207,670.465 
282,4iai07 
217, 22a  703 
118,26L104 
326,664.113 
290, 56a  112 
250, 73a  071 
891, 84a  076 
225,  Oia  024 
185, 017. 105 
633, 100. 472 
267, 32a  306 
414, 87a  088 
250.382.660 
250. 704. 156 
404, 324. 040 
160. 087. 675 
1,062,50a  213 

45, 704. 721 
100,782.240 

ia4ia548 

98,078,874.200 


47e»—No.  4 
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CIRCULARS   OF  INFORICATION  FOB  1885. 


Tabi^  IV,— Showing  the  itemi  of  ihe  ineome  of  thoj^uhUe  odiooU, 


Name  of  fa  or  ken. 


T6kl5 

Kioto  

Oiiaka 

Kanagawa 

Uiogo' 

NagMRaki 

Niiuuta    

liukotlate 

Saitama 

Chiba    

Ibaraki 

Giiiulm 

Tocbigi 

Mijo 

Aicbi 

Sbiilzuoka 

Yaiuanatibi 

Sbiga 

Gilu     

Nagano  

Miyu;:i    

b  u  ku.sbima ., 

Iwat« .' 

Aoinori     .   

Yuuiagata 

Akitn 

Fiikiii 

iHbiknwa 

To\ania 

Tottori 

Slnmane 

Okayuma 

Uiroshiiua  

Yniuagucbi 

Wiikayama 

TukiiBhima 

Ycblmo  

Kocbi ^. . 

Ifiikiioka .' 

Oil.i 

Saga  

Knmanioto 

Miyaziiki 

Ka'i;08biuia t 

Okinawa 

Sapporo 

Nemuro 

Total 


Balance  from 
preceding  year. 


yen    «.  r. 

8, 181. 606 

22,75&097 

130.608.582 

9,7S4.»i6 

48.884.810 

18.072.458 

19,890.848 

20.889.596 

26,999.682 

16,  826l  644 

24,668.465 

3,67L868 

2,17L520 

84,819.216 

25,610.782 

13, 800. 809 

2,909.957 

6,777.006 

6,286.607 

25, 957. 008 

29,210.144 

47,251.793 

22,951.606 

11,853.821 

3,80L975 

7,954.440 

5, 942. 726 

15,393.994 

25,843.098 

5,277.655 

7, 649. 399 

29,236u423 

17.850.852 

96,714.677 

1,906.564 

7,583.203 

20. 63U.  515 

10.222.049 

16, 348. 536 

9, 722. 354 

6,121.004 

24, 687. 999 

9. 503. 725 

59, 500. 060 

8.148.493 

6,646.183 

783.388 


Diatrlotxmtoa. 


y0n    B,r. 

64,8681688 

276,000.841 

480,717.984 

119,192.600 

841,879.878 

108,12&.9<lt 

880,128.675 

86,fti4.016 

197,  Sn.  018 

68,199.799 

94,492.611 

218.76&e78 

88, 45a  508 

203,6591007 

223,607.807 

212,865.578 

84,735.948 

217, 173. 686 

175,30&926 

469.655.511 

214,88&287 

198,829.188 

90,296.678 

109,246.851 

145^20&100 

168,76&6S0 

108,824.997 

160,506w808 

97,86^.489 

63,108.608 

112, 18a  876 

183,969.001 

160,46&713 

139,289.082 

82,038.510 

115,456.777 

204, 259. 150 

57,820.230 

245,550.349 

96,038.820 

03,364.096 

99,457.144 

39, 066. 001 

56, 057. 869 

12,127.727 

22, 175. 902 

1, 612. 910 


971,570.466 


6,988,249.864 


«.r. 
'S,066l7M 
88.667.9n 
19,194.086 
58.888.0i4 

i,i3acu 

10,148.084 

16(2,eOL900 

1,888,902 

16,291.281 

116,573.689 

84,860.960 

75.876.435 

16.422.469 

11, 077. 888 

21,238.141 

62,892.44)5 

87,66L6S1 

28,8211.055 

7,184.488 

86,175.703 

1,044.439 

12,864.180 

84,189.942 

1,667.566 

4,664.479 

8,100.739 

1,852.205 

.   4,93L439 

4,580.079 

8,8201925 

8.045.420 

8.412.806 

8,443.044 

12, 97a  184 

14,662.275 

1,836. 900 

52,27a7Ul 

19,482.689 

4,703.044 

8,803.802 

6,274.610 

23,293.220 

]5,70a5U9 

111,  925. 501 

15a  306 

3,067.892 

62.699 


1,089,7591808 
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kindergarten f  ^o.,  far  ike  sixteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1883). 


Volantary  oontriba- 

tioDS. 

Tuition  fees.  &c. 

Local  taxes. 

Misoellaaeoiis. 

TotaL 

yen    ».  r. 

yen     t.  r. 

yen     ».  r. 

yen    §.  r. 

yen     e.  r, 

151,492.008 

5, 66a  914 

54,435.379 

8, 689. 149 

7, 28a  797 

34,*2M).112 

4, 614. 114 

21, 387. 809 

18,786.927 

416, 504. 837 

10, 576. 243 

7, 212. 546 

36, 742. 952 

29, 975. 132 

680, 017. 484 

2.854.940 

23,852.007 

20, 524. 535 

3, 637. 862 

239,679.933 

16, 870. 281 

6,592.553 

80,936.300 

17, 659. 210 

511,462.230 

4,085.158 

4,689.759 

41, 505. 752 

881.270 

17a  303. 329 

103, 849. 122 

11. 283. 767 

60, 502. 121 

22, 089. 377 

649,840.800 

2,645.110 

8,455.651 

30, 734. 261 

11,009.870 

112,401.408 

5.255.907 

20,943.140 

84, 461. 405 

2, 25a  962 

354,  087.  345 

16,973.986 

31,137.414 

43.953.299 

10,605.915 

303, 770. 756 

8,209.306 

29, 377. 580 

41,618.489 

4, 045. 993 

2:i6, 66a  304 

5,166.847 

30, 190. 836 

28, 200. 678 

3,466,894 

359,  840. 230 

9, 579  185 

14,234.383 

32,914.082 

40, 585. 616 

204. 366. 798 

20,445.129 

22, 538. 652 

56.610.295 

5, 530. 265 

354, 579.  952 

69,088.601 

11,499.917 

26, 166.  523 

10.627.345 

377,  8^9. 026 

40,095.457 

16, 245. 842 

33, 442. 705 

6.254.102 

874.  596.  393 

16.629.846 

3, 052. 890 

16, 310. 688 

3. 691.  208 

163. 891. 558 

6,890.942 

2, 874. 655 

14. 227. 130 

10,  939. 307 

281, 202. 681 

28,186.132 

14, 861. 873 

57. 637. 000 

a  060.  546 

297, 475  571 

28,969.982 

16, 107. 625 

30. 557. 225 

7. 376. 936 

599, 799. 935 

4,682.404 

4, 367. 182 

29, 733. 560 

903.367 

284, 22a  383 

6,466.632 

3, 023. 075 

36, 103. 099 

2,944.688 

307, 461.  599 

19, 107. 703 

5,499.313 

36.117.801 

7, 580. 135 

215, 742. 466 

1^290. 106 

7,619.207 

25, 257. 666 

4,603.432 

161. 53a  139 

14,766.252 

9. 276. 248 

31, 557. 082 

2, 458. 440 

211,212.585 

8,235.165 

14. 7U0. 056 

31,237.473 

4,611.918 

233,60a450 

4, 78m  140 

1. 265. 171 

34, 201. 829 

1.223.918 

157, 091. 985 

8,984.939 

6, 278. 557 

70, 188. 046 

1,436.470 

262, 720. 247 

2,105.089 

1, 012. 465 

34,661.705 

838.414 

166. 293. 289 

741.417 

3, 193. 769 

8. 780. 952 

321.809 

84. 745. 130 

2,044.498 

4,389.656 

7,  785l  217 

10, 37a  152 

150,422.718 

9,629.904 

3. 749. 431 

43, 986. 962 

7, 72a  497 

284, 702. 523 

18,428.829 

2, 005. 913 

33. 247. 038 

3,285.211 

238. 229. 100 

22, 365. 238 

13, 685. 726 

8,606.700 

3,962.617 

297, 684. 174 

4, 189. 784 

12, 862. 770 

32, 933. 016 

6. 617. 562 

154.110.481 

6.922.333 

4, 233. 358 

24, 87a  799 

2,13a  848 

162, 64a  218 

20. 165. 512 

13, 039. 591 

23,853.226 

8,111.837 

342. 830. 532 

2,642.122 

22,096.834 

24, 98a  440 

9, 87a  537 

146.630.001 

7,935.415 

10, 323. 014 

67, 650, 879 

^222.014 

360, 73a  251 

1,668.148 

9,002.065 

21,443.289 

7,0ia689 

153, 694. 617 

6.047.600 

5,134  728 

15, 117. 316 

440.971 

132,500.826 

2,71&873 

21,615.428 

53,986.786 

4,806.263 

230,564.713 

937.800 

975.837 

2, 314. 602 
26, 65a  636 

69. 297. 974 

2,767.263 

4,242.847 

i8,'895.'989' 

275,  ISa  065 

438.613 

9  880.946 

13,596,741 

3,467.669 

682.062 
721. 676 

81. 284. 147 

1,986.430 

2,'447."29i* 

^^  ^m  %    ^^F^^  ■  ■      www 

60.582.114 

192.000 

638,626 

632.548 

7.  289. 639 

688,897.299 

620,678.740 

1,604,210.482 

864^837.746 

12, 015, 20a  789 
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CtRCtLAkS  OP  mt'OkMATlOlJ  FOtt  1886. 


Table  V,— Showing  the  items  of  the  tacpemdUurefor  ikeptMe  mAmIi 


Name  of  fa  or  ken. 


TOkiO 

Kioto 

Osaka 

Kanagawa  . 
HiOgo  .  .. 
Na(;asaki  .. 
Niicata  — 
llukodate . . 

Saitaiua 

Ohibft 

Iburaki 

Gumba 

Tochigi  .... 

Miye 

Aichl    

ShidzQoka  . 
Yamanashi . 

Shiga 

Gilu 

Kaeano 

Miyagi  .... 
Fuknshima 

Iwate 

Aomori  — 
Yamagata. . 

Akita 

Fukui 

Inhikawa  . . 
Toyama.  .. 

Tottori 

Shimane  ... 
Okayama  . . 
Hiroshima  . 
Yaraagachi 
Wakayama 
Tokiishima 
Y('hlme   . . . 

Koch! 

Fukuoka... 

Oita 

Saga 

Kumamoto . 
Miyazaki  . . 
Ka'go.sUima. 
Okinawa . . . 

Sappoio 

Nemuro 


Salary  of  di- 
rectors. 


y«»    ».  r. 


7, 421. 080 
4, 41*8.000 
480.000 
6, 305. 000 
22.063 
6, 8d5. 100 


Total 


24, 109. 551 
2, 820. 000 
3, 253. 000 
7, 434. 000 

662.600 
6,600.018 
3, 308.  500 
9,  437. 002 
8, 28a  000 
3, 3(!5. 000 
1, 905. 000 
1, 800. 000 
20,92&850 
1,482.000 
1,806.000 
1.990.0C0 

600.000 
3,829.000 
8. 676. 100 
4, 015. 468 

912.000 
8, 437. 726 


3,10&999 
4, 916. 500 

98&000 
2. 010. 000 
3, 032. 916 
3, 629. 650 
2, 146  000 
7,280.000 

975.000 
3, 020. 000 

68a  000 


1, 517. 600 


51&000 
240.000 


177,682.423 


Salary  of  teaoh- 
ere,  con- 
ductore,  &o. 


Iftn  «.  r. 
69,040.000 

113,644.290 

122, 992. 128 
35,085.159 

123, 3 1&  807 
49,888.554 

129, 11&  800 
23,031.794 
92, 86a  899 
99,662.109 
51, 08a  465 
99, 391. 823 
58,857.285 
60,044  556 

118,661.488 
87,050.366 
42. 809. 745 
63^766.809 
81.864.889 

112,832.447 
46, 083. 197 
80, 207. 519 
54,982.983 
88,617.407 
48, 993. 735 
66.383.949 
a3, 766. 186 
54, 752. 839 
24,669.404 
29, 07a  161 
24, 487. 755 
83,694.216 
71,813.171 
85,999  865 
66,866  553 
42,807.892 
85, 96a  611 
39,777.727 

133. 846. 391 

36,  Oia  596 

20. 232. 392 

36. 729. 020 

2,526.000 

21. 488. 252 

8.382.042 

11,796.739 

2, 627. 795 


2,837,809.766 


Salary  of  Msist-  |  Salaiy  of  papa- 
ant  toachoni 


ye»    «.  r. 

8,465.369 

8,788.182 

21,218.808 

24.000 

828.200 

5,882.002 

72.800 

8,818.963 


5,631.600 
1^880.727 


814.000 
2,127.970 
1,057.500 


2,48&076 
84  000 

824.000 
3, 86a  769 

157.000 


2,281.500 

84.000 

11,004  512 

28, 27a  686 

8, 34a  970 

6,404860 


684.740 
5,2901299 
486.000 
129.508 
85.000 
102.800 


22a  000 

87.900 

6, 791. 690 

36.000 

22a  000 

404  500 


54000 


146,292.725 


14, 03a  241 
.   5«.ftML316 

129^060.737 

109.040.836 
99.617.345 
42,811.972 

148,6h1.515 
1,8491473 
79,322.?^ 
56^297.457 
47,414  750 
74,800.751 
58,715.382 

112,5116103] 
64,335w5(*S 
97, 43a  634 
37,OML160 
82,117.434 
74,00a9:S 

188,449.843 
90, 19a  761 
44,50a  732 
83,642.752 
88,193.172 
45,773.600 
43, 89a  948 
37, 446. 117 
08^908.035 
65.749.506 
7,301.352 
66^842.870 
60,774  747 
84,7191681 
69,0)5.164 
10,062.274 
82,757.809 
82,241.687 
41,6ia805 
77,490.271 
83,96L21l 
42, 48a  298 
87, 681 149 
35.709.066 

102,381.309 

77a  316 

2,723.336 

34L2S6 


a^811,37iL234 
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hiiuiergdrten,  4-0.,  for  the  iixte$nth  year  o/Meiji  (1883). 


SalAiy  of  school 

Varioas  other 

Expenses  of 

TravelUnfT  ex- 
penses  of 
teachers,  dto. 

Travelling  ex- 
penses  of 

Expenses  for 
rentofbnild- 

oommittee. 

f 

salaries. 

pupils. 

school  com- 
mittee. 

• 

ings    and 
grounds. 

yen    ».  r. 

yen    «.  r. 

yen    ».r. 

yen    e.  r. 

yen    e.r. 

yen     §.r. 

1,241.807 

12, 14&  568 

I,40a220 

44.402 

45.125 

8,689.823 

10,809  234 

26.673.830 

1,385.685 

2, 796. 421 

2, 055. 576 

1,881  194 

22,218.075 

52. 170. 327 

15. 174. 150 

907.600 

2.060.349 

5. 922. 035 

11.671.517 

10, 405. 1^4 

2, 002. 599 

883.889 

778. 057 

3,380.992 

28,510.197 

20,73&854 

0, 495. 277 

3,050.040 

2, 275.  003 

6. 370  886 

10,002.089 

H,  831. 572 

4, 358. 104 

958.976 

469.099 

1,145.708 

0, 088. 740 

40. 386. 038 

11, 105. 740 

1,  GJ5. 128 

2, 006. 450 

0,714.762 
217.607 

1,177.908 

4, 496. 292 

4, 103. 105 

1.861.478 

2*2. 500 

12,171.780 

13. 08a  892 

4,045.005 

2. 912. 013 

2,803.197 

5. 627. 128 

12,879.054 

12, 003. 103 

4,943.065 

1, 469. 130 

464. 735 

5.611.456 

8,002.774 

11, 2«5. 034 

8, 30a  782 

1,497.220 

816.690 

2,360.778 

14,907.018 

14,722.315 

6,  203.  319 

1. 880. 717 

1, 194. 884 

8,421.638 

3. 108. 199 

12. 861. 265 

2.  HJl.  833 

1,687.050 

987.598 

1,995.478 

15. 020. 071 

0, 182. 162 

3, 964. 877 

1. 52&  533 

1, 877. 104 

3. 217. 719 

11,764.949 

11,962.809 

2, 306. 148 

1, 274. 068 

1, 250. 028 

0,387.983 

10,974.334 

10. 451. 309 

44.000 

1, 569. 789 

1, 054. 355 

2, 69a  140 

11,352.028 

7, 941. 297 

3,169.272 

1,423.058 

599. 176 

1, 184. 890 

13,283.2.<0 

11,300.835 

4, 778. 075 

1, 196  990 

1, 320.  815 

2.090.202 

7. 153. 049 

19. 987. 284 

1,635.500 

1, 300. 9.0 

1,430.001 

3, 340.  579 

22. 885. 762 

32, 120. 174 

6, 810. 000 

2,357.905 

2, 037. 129 

0, 1*20. 6-29 

0, 990. 870 

9,473.208 

3, 576. 267 

1.902.020 

e0&445 

1, 5ia  555 

12, 577. 782 

11, 553. 254 

8.031.514 

3.209.659 

1, 797. 307 

2.574.769 

0,384.017 

7, 84:1. 347 

2,01&140 

1.887.399 

1, 038. 601 

2.033.306 

7. 30-2. 370 

6,359.849 

7, 752. 082 

1,441.902 

613.879 

1, 497. 218 

0, 237. 254 

12, 166. 881 

12. 285. 8.'i5 

1, 044. 709 

8ti0.899 

1,941.789 

14.4J0.(*O4 

8,407.032 

5, 067  5 Jl 

1,  .%7. 207 

874. 732 

8.848.692 

5, 847. 555 

7,113.895 

2,489.895 

950.030 

'    486  704 

2, 250. 737 

10, 731 852 

12, 009. 032 

11,022.563 

1,888.079 

1,062.407 

3, 525. 294 

8, 425. 123 
4, 057. 427 

6,906.673 

477. 446 

540.301 

6, 60i.  716 

4, 005. 104 

iaoso' 

743.438 

23^262 

1. 040. 443 

8,062.892 

6. 062. 763 

840.253 

581.033 

53a  541 

8,065.481 

10.620.583 

7,  sja  7:6 

2, 473. 073 

2, 513. 176 

061.810 

3. 601. 511 

12. 737. 405 

7, 843. 104 

4, 770. 864 

2,134.285 

1,096.996 

5,005.946 

9,382.604 

6, 703. 809 

8, 103. 5.')0 

8,493.481 

1,  a«0. 500 

2.026.216 

6,576.113 

7.83L990 

6,800.381 

756.844 

490.653 

1. 099. 852 

14. 170. 197 

6, 331. 070 

2. 786. 847 

1,211.305 

672, 372 

2,424.031 

23,249.323 

7.307.085 

8. 007. 093 

2.863.916 

907. 773 

8,701.966 

7.427.188 

5,501.407 

2.818.111 

474.090 

490. 521 

874. 749 

20.  5.V}.  093 

18, 7  la  480 

2, 000.  880 

8,362.785 

1.091.012 

2,769.586 

7.417.211 

6.810.895 

8,238.575 

900.665 

414. 191 

1, 54a  021 

7.624.998 

6,646.076 

••••••••*•«•          •• 

.      685.960 

806  644 

609.080 

8, 381.  579 

14, 187.  :i84 

2,80L730 

486.100 

720. 421 

1, 199. 952 

4.  IK)3. 303 

8, 062. 173 

86.600 

123. 05.^ 

74.789 

10,  224. 100 

81,050.700 

i'ioa'm 

1. 23.^843 

467. 934 

703  416 

213.884 

1,060.008 

1,516.410 

632.800 

13.793 

4.638 

502. 7.M 

8, 147. 243 

1, 073. 894 

445. 870 

58.500 

207.100 

376.000 

687.040 

21&300 

4.737 

30.000 

488L882.0U 

671,244.117 

182,830.610 

68,40L602 

44,067.407 

128,163.309 
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Table  Y.^Showing  ike  iiem$  of  ike  eaqpeiUtUmrefor  ikepmkUe  Mkoob, 


Nmuo  of  ta  or  ken. 


T6kl0 

BLioto 

Osaka 

Kun-«gawa  .. 

iIiu);o 

NufiuiMiki 

Niicatii 

llakodato  ... 

S.iitania 

Clulm 

Ibarakl 

(fUiiiba. 

Tochi«i 

Miyo 

Aichl 

SliiilzQoka. . . 
YumauaHlii.. 

Shi^a 

(rllll       

NajSiUlo 

Mua^i 

FukuHhima. 

Iwatti 

Aomori 

Yama^ata. 

AkiU 

Fukui 

Isbikawa. .. 

Toj'ama 

Toitori 

Sbimane  — 
Okavama.... 
Iliroftbiroa  . 
Yamaguchi . . 
Wakayama . . 
Tokii«biiiia. 
Yebime   — 

Kocbi 

t^ikaoka .... 

OitA 

Sapa 

Ivumamoto . 
Miyazaki  .. 
Kacoshima. 
Okinawa  — 

Sappon> 

Nomaro 


Expenses 
Dooks. 


for 


Expenses  fSor 
apparatus. 


Total. 


yen  «.  r. 
1,485.680 
7,  DM.  421 
0, 270. 845 
4,527.506 
9,00L837 
4.47A.584 

15.63a  501 
7,481.120 

10, 621. 670 
5, 573. 046 
5, 110. 816 
4,482.258 
8, 91&  981 
7,726.471 
0,044.731 
6,740.102 
2,718.806 

10, 553. 870 
6,576.053 

12, 002. 765 
8,762.640 
3,000.548 
4,188.237 
4, 170. 501 
5,270.801 
6,306.212 
3.045.380 
3,842.604 
2,720.040 
4,104.762 
5,470.231 
5. 014. 601 
7, 12&  877 
6, 830. 475 
8,047.633 
4, 367. 488 
8,886.354 
3,865.567 

11, 777. 570 
5.702.734 
4.691.773 
6, 674. 821 
1, 464. 030 
5, 037. 070 
850.604 
l,79a803 
127.721 


277,689.274 


yen  »,  r. 

8,484.090 

11,786.780 

10,826.684 

6,003.893 

7,18L08S 

4,668,768 

18,478.067 

777.288 

11,640.801 

8,866.846 

8,798.256 

4,288.008 

3,85L098 

4,728.806 

5,862.673 

5,244.288 

2,202.407 

6,467.633 

7, 02a  796 

13,097.865 

6,085.836 

4,892.043 

1,47a  219 

8,70&664 

8,9ia788 

7,67&468 

2,981.969 

4,869.011 

4,874.566 

93a  230 

1, 755. 816 

2,961.298 

5,652.459 

4, 105u838 

8,641.944 

2, 42a  180 

6,087.371 

].  46a  973 

4,434.932 

1,404.506 

3.480.255 

a  760. 883 

502.760 

2, 23a  346 

817.778 

754.560 

8L985 


Expenses  for 
applisncwTS 


217,481466 


8,087.831 
6,7ia098 
9,182.660 
8,448.682 

8,288.461 
l,628b6fi 
0^44L8TO 
2,688.587 
6,454.848 
&,16L146 
8,681878 
8.878.606 
9^681807 
6,669^471 
4.81L614 
6,941816 
2,788.818 
4.811001 
4, 77a  770 
0,714.990 
4,611818 
4, 86a  989 
8,621.250 
1,881926 
8,636.166 
4,714.912 
2,451818 
1,784.856 
2,875.836 
1,501124 
2,871994 
4,048.404 
5,333.769 
4,618.071 
2,161.028 
2,451649 
5,624.059 
2,107.728 
5,939.471 
8,283.304 
1,916.722 
3, 171. 606 

667  584 
1,655.832 

177. 318 
1,111471 

451081 


Expenses  for 
Aiel,  ohsreoi]. 
oU, 


183,247.919. 


«.f. 
1401.371 

18;  311  OS 

17,411860 
9.8317»: 

18,57140 
i,lBSk241 

31961603 
4,154.915 

11,651096 
9^441218 
7,572.470 

1«,  117. 804 
1071.346 
4,481746 
8,08^.560 
7, 64a  171 
6,641766 
8,961,386 
9^355, 113  I 

81,654.8811 
6,471572 

18,964.668 
1601091 

1102L457 
9,951115 
9^831071 
1501703 
1197.756 
4.781239 
2,8:^770 
4,360.620 
1041042 
8,6718li6 
4,521614 
8,411149 
8,200.864 
1147.826 
1,993. 5i0 
4,831727 
2,524.404 
1531318 
1282.  u87 
1.669.214 
3,732.750 
462.095 
9^631.820 
494.866 


887.831417 
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£ip<inB»«    fw  lite 

iDgB. 

^'"^'"  "" 

lB<M  at  Khoilem- 
miLtsB. 

UIkbUbuwdi. 

TdUI. 

rwii 

Tn.'w'i- 

TW% 

Tie&'tm 

wn  ».  T. 
145,033,338 

w,77ae» 

17,  7B1.  SH 

3,571.304 

388, 317  OM 

38,H8.US 

Bl  714.74* 

1:811.104 

so!  407!  354 

B32,4I4.4:S 

18,880.716 
20,  US.  IBS 

15,3J»,eM 
4I,083.8C8 

229,000.100 
401.281. 2S« 

Mfioi-iii 

H 

OlftOOO 

1 

l55,eiS.38C 
644,830.887 

'«,M0.'STB 

ST;  176,  111 

J:  754. 341 

10,  DOT.  IBS 

S,  385.838 

812.884 

101. 414. 431 

Ik  043.  Ml 

l(l,m.4M 

! 

121. 02B 

0,7OB!i3.1 

380, 883  8U 

!0,*i8.aM 

8,»B1.40a 

24S.S65 

37.076180 

^77,  aft.  133 

ii.ua  3*7 

1 

104.1 18.  oai 

u,  ai&.  ii5 

14,  .83. 257 

1 

104.  WO 

a  OBI.  634 

351.130.231 

W,S33.5W 

aK;4.i4fi 

1,T7-B0B 

1.344.43S 

130,118,734 

0BS.844 

30,601.257 

2 

145,458 

0  Mi  553 

388. 151. 500 

Sl.BIH,fl» 

l«.irj,0«7 

a,  MO.  398 

5,434.871 

BB0,4/3.«B7 

S,4li5.3IS 

162,800.844 

is!  W- IAS 

M9B9.740 

2.243.358 

3B:oi4!  175 

383:788.7*3 

is,ies,»s 

]^  688.088 

1,300.488 

28,285.303 

fl3,7iBflM 

JO,  384- 170 

4,302.488 

38,728.478 

674.14^781 

IZ,(WO.OM 

IG.  D8t.  S41 

aEOO.218 

257,876101 

8,711-630 

i3.2an.oa 

S,Cr;4!BB4 

32,247.283 

13,730.  est 

7,270.718 

1,888.128 

8,293.798 

172:418  68* 

7.  Ugn.  470 

8.377.3M 

871.781 

1,017.007 

160.83Laat 

11,097-SM 

l,0018in 

107. 441.  on* 

0,  n.v  am 

13,  Oisi  S38 

3,305fl33 

ffiSl!!! 

4.«iazis 

R.  307.037 

vn.  Sll 

3,280.802 

1.^7(11   1«8 

8,015.  SIO 

8.817.803 

24'<,  031.  )44 

aoMlisM 

1,24a  822 

]«,4i2.738 

I,  !48  H2 

S,W«.0T2 

857.188 

fl!ll8!634 

77.8.'4.B81 

i(:sw.7;4 

1. 021. 882 

3^703,707 

13^010.041 

2.105.771 

2oo.6;4.8Se 

11,820.1117 

3.845.078 

15,680. 058 

10,800.161 

i«.oo*.am 

8.44Z.0S7 

3,484.708 

8K,081.08a 

10, ««;.  e«e 

fl,^s^o^8 

1,688.673 

14,180.858 

64,884.548 

1.1, 047.  MS 

7. 164. 70* 

2,680.412 

8,ff7a6W 

163.223.188 

iai8I.WT 

3,445.083 

20,032.318 

315.023.800 

4:082.884 

1,280.723 

0.470,083 

120.2--'3-808 

3.051.875 

15,807.570 

333, 272  331 

o!  710  045 

soaoM 

13,010.420 

181,285.  IHO 

ti^mi 

4,834,203 

lia  143.321 

TTasis 

10,  Ml!  415 

56o!7ie 

8,652,357 

3!sao.77i 

604.207 

,5:S:ffi 

211.234.280 

l.tWLOTt 

2fl.503 

0,818,887 

24,830.738 

2,»»'071 

88,300 

4,8S3.1M 

46,251443 

3H.4S7 

26  870 

807.416 

0,858.182 

MMi».m 

SH,T0g.0S9 

85,038.702 

848,150,887 

10.832.388  084 
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I'AiiLK  VI.— -I'AKT  L—ahmclttg  the  eniimated  amouut  ofedmeaHomal  estpetitm  {among  ihi 


No  FK.— Part  1  abuwH  thu  eetimnted  and  aoUuJ  amoanto,  togetber  wilh  a  eompariaon  betwMB 
tbcin,  HH  wvll  an  the  (tiffervuce  between  these  amoonta  and  the  coticapoudiag  oiiea  of  the  pnifim 
year,  of  the  educatioual  cxpeobea  among  the  total  amount  of  the  eatimatod  locil  «xpeoaea  fbr  the  liik 
y«ar  of  Meiji  (1883>.    The  citydiatiict,  ward,  and  villase  edncational  aid,  ia  here  included. 

In  part  2  the  expeuaes  mentioned  in  part  1  are  dividea  into  the  xeapcotiTe  itana. 

Part  3  ahuws  the  oxpenaea  of  each  normal  school. 

Part  4  abuws  the  exfjenses  of  of  each  middle  sohooL 

Part  5  ahu  wa  the  exi)eusea  of  each  professional  school,  higher  foinale  school,  and  of  each  kindeisartce 
and  library. 

In  part  0  are  cUissiiled  the  sources  of  income  for  the  Tarlous  itoma  of  the  esipenaee  mentioned  ia 
part  2. 

Part  7  shows  in  detail  the  varioud  items  of  the  local  expenses ;  namely,  the  poUoe  expense*.  <U\ided 
into  those  of  buildiufra  and  repairs  of  the  police  offices ;  the  pnUio  work  expensea,  into  those  o< 
the  aids  of  the  citv-district,  ward,  or  village  public  works ;  the  edneatkmal  expenaea,  into  the  dly 
district,  ward,  or  viUage  educational  aids ;  the  gun  or  ku  eznenaeo,  into  the  items  of  boildiags  and 
repoira,  the  salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  gun  or  ku  omcera,  and  the  other  Tarions  expenses; 


Toki5 , 

gioto 
aaka 

Kaoagawa 

Hiogo 

Nagasaki . 
Niigata ... 
Hakodate. 
Saitama... 

Chiba 

Ibaraki ... 
Gnmba  ... 
Tocbigi ... 


lye. 


Aicbi 

Shidzuoka . 
Yamaoasbi 
Shiga 


^ifu 


Nagano .... 
Miyagl  — 
Fukuahima 

Iwato 

Aomori .... 
Yamagata  . 

Akita , 

Fnkui 

lahlkawa  . . 
Toyama.... 

Ti)ttori 

Hhimone . . . 
Okayama . . 
Iliroahima . 
Yamaguchi 
Witkaynma 
TokiiHiiiiua 
Yehlmo.... 

Kr>chl 

]h'ukuoka  .. 
oiu 


Siign 

Kumamoto. 
Kuuoahima 
Okinawa. .. 
Sapporo  . . . 
Xoiuuro 


Name  of  fti  or  ken. 


Total 


Bstfanated 
amount. 


yen  «.  r. 
17,809.000 
81.048.838 
52.067.909 
22, 327. 870 

104,162.400 
43,322.062 

103,040.888 
20, 170. 000 
89,011.430 
42,655.088 
47,563.070 
58,08L262 
89.600.586 
63, 880. 000 
36,816.627 
26,466.065 
17, 516. 000 
19, 40&  910 
64,409.000 
43, 145. 740 
85,389.659 
49,307.006 
69,024.003 
26,849.604 
41, 069. 450 
86. 053. 258 
84,971.310 
65.996.605 
48,868.953 
13,299.422 
19, 837. 570 
49,840.430 
40, 142.  564 
10,618.130 
42.110.494 
27.675.i90 
86.653.000 
28,564.280 
71,604.000 
23, 873. 547 
33.205.000 
68,728.500 
16. 521. 144 
16,425.000 
17,646.000 

4,5oaooo 


Amount  de> 
oidedon. 


1,877,46L879 


Compared  with  the 


yen  «.  r. 
12,781050 
23,059.914 
42,«1L027 

8,947.730 
94,228.900 
32,817.606 
76,684.776 
26,206.240 
85.224.619 
88,026.071 
84,320.670 
80,748.722 
85,269.637 
68.655.676 
81,885.106 
48,719.046 
14,672.000 
15,041.880 
55,891.000 
36. 65a  940 
80,275.194 
89, 525. 695 
41, 928. 649 
26,849.664 
23, 517. 824 
29,983.092 
84.494.630 
63, 357. 925 
38,899.377 
10,498.401 

8,905.683 
48. 649. 960 
40.412.522 
10.536.290 
88,316.553 
26, 556. 270 
82,286.000 
26,866.280 
76,435.000 
2?,  873. 547 
24. 020. 000 
52,165w490 
14,958.591 
11.500.000 
17.646.000 

4,500.000 


1,597,642.013 


Increaae. 


ytn    «.r. 


17, 


4,831.000 
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local  erpensts)  decided  by  thefu  er  ken  assemblies  for  the  sixteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1683). 


the  penitentiary  expenses,  into  the  items  of  repairs  -,  and  the  miscellaneous  expenses,  into  the  items 
of  gas-lamps,  post-offices,  fire  companies,  &c.,  in  all  the  fa  or  ken,  -while  in  the  three  ken  of  Hakodate, 
Sapporo,  and  Nemuro,  the  additional  item  of  rewards  for  killin£  noxious  animals  is  included  in  the 
miaoellaneoas  expenses. 

Part  8  indicates  the  sources  of  income  for  the  local  expenses. 

The  ken  of  Mijasaki  is  here  omitted,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  item  of  educational  expenses 
among  the  various  expenses  of  the  ken  tor  the  sixteenth  vear  of  Meiji  (1883). 

Ko  comparison  with  the  previous  year  is  taken  for  the  ken  of  Nagasaki  and  five  others,  as  the  real 
amounts  could  not  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  recent  separation  of  these  ken. 

Although,  lu  some  normal  schools,  some  subjects  which  do  not  belong  to  the  normal  course  are 
taught,  3'et  the  expenses  required  for  these  additional  subjects,  being  disbursed  together  with  those 
of  the  normal  course,  are  included  in  tlie  expenses  of  such  normal  schools. 

That  the  amount  of  the  educational  expenses  in  part  1  does  not  agree  with  that  in  parts  2  and  0  is 
dae  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  expenses  in  the  latter  two  parts  are  partly  disbursed  from  con* 
tributions,  and  sanitary  and  hospital  expenses. 

The  names  of  fu  or  ken,  where  there  is  no  school  of  the  kind  referred  to,  are  omitted  in  each  part. 


estimated  amount 

Compared  with  the  preyioos 
year. 

Sources  of  income. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

yen    ».  r. 

5. 024. 950 

yen    ».  r. 

7, 021. 800 
8, 532. 938 
1, 144. 038 

yen    ».  r. 

Local  tax. 

Do. 
Local  tax,  &o. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local  tax.  Slo. 

Aid  from  treasury,  local  income,  &o. 
Local  tax. 
Local  tax,  Slo. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local  tax,  apeoial  ftmds. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local  tax,  &o. 

Do. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fund  from  treMuy. 
Aid  ftt>m  troMnry,  looal  inooma. 

Do. 

7, 98a  910 

9, 456. 942 

13. 380. 140 

24, 020. 438 

9, 9i9.  200 
11.004.406 

2,857.736 

28,364.613 
2,072.760 

7, 215. 740 

12, 705. 465 

4,686.911 

199.956 
4, 132. 575 
8, 179. 528 
7, 493. 251 

4. 6;;9.  017 

13. 242. 500 

27,332.540 

* 

4, 330.  940 
324. 425 

201.003 

6, 025. 931 

807.168 

19, 567. 315 

•  5,481.522 

2,844.000 
4,457.530 
8.608.000 

1,620.000 

339.250 

3, 316. 000 

6,594.800 
5, 114. 465 

1, 02&  240 

509.065 

0,871.411 
17, 100. 454 

7,708.775 

12, 121. 540 

1,222.664 

17, 662. 126 

3, 312. 876 

6,070.166 
476.680 

7, 643. 252 

1.840.850 

2,638.680 
10,460.576 

2,801.021 
10,88L067 

1,100.450 

2, 660. 216 
157.838 

486.545 
1, 124. 058 
1,103.270 

S,  730. 042 
76.840 

8,708.041 
1.11&029 
4,867.000 
1.60&000 

10, 21 L  683 
1,801.080 

12,503.000 
43&889 

11,565.000 
2,014.485 

• •••• 

0,18&.000 

16,868.010 
1,582.568 

18,044.788 

4,821000 

600.000 
6,487.000 

i,6oaooo 

279;8UL8e6 

i — *-^ 

613 
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Table  VI.— Part  )i.—8howimg  the  etUtnaUd  awumut  ^f  etfaiosliojiAl  cagpcMet  ijm%m$  t 


V 

• 

Name  of  fa  or  ken. 

Normal  sohool 
expenaea. 

Middle  aohool 
ezpenaea. 

Profeeofamil 
aohool  ex* 

Hti^her  Hsmato 
•ohoolez- 

Klndnnrts 
■nd  lifemy 

TokiO       

yen  §.r. 

6,723.750 

5,647.376 
32,79L847 

8,447.730 
11, 14L  250 

0.863.122 
29,206.200 
12,801.000 

9,424.054 

13,899.451 

9, 147. 720 

9,182.020 

7,828.437 

10,21&020 

9,046.594 

7,419.045 

11,104.000 

13, 554. 180 

16,000.000 

15,645.440 

10. 546. 935 

16.626.000 

10, 670. 925 

19. 414. 664 

13.86&500 

16, 101. 676 

9,421.590 

6,882.650 

7, 642. 877 

5,036. 370 

4, 385. 743 

13,997.120 

8, 567. 625 

8, 475. 400 

15. 507  640 

7. 162. 170 

10, 017. 000 

8, 222. 820 

6,094.000 

8, 064. 777 

yen  f.r. 
6^000.300 
7,940.876 
7,448.930 

yM  «.r. 

ym  B,r, 

ym$,r. 

KiAto          

9,006.ia 

Oaakft         

KanAffikWA ...... 

Hiorfo           ......... 

lfl;74&960 

16,8601344 

47. 47a  575 

6,748.040 

Nagasaki... 

Niiirata   

6,914.690 

Hakodate 

Saitama          --- .. 

Chiba 

8,19&834 
18,434.725 
12,67&222 
6,729.004 
8,809l026 
7,258.941 

20, 78a  786 
11, 73a  125 

Ibaraki 

Gamba ...... .... 

4,142.420 

Tochiei 

Mive 

11,861.629 
10, 44a  670 

Aichi 

Shidznoka 

Yamaiiashi  ......... 

2,481.000 

1.96a  000 

Shisa 

Gifa 

ll,88L000 
17,317.600 
10, 75a  400 
la  89a  596 
14,424.900 
6, 43a  000 

i,9oaooo 

Nasano 

Mivairi  -^ --,-,■, -.^ 

7,656.179 
9,*277.*925 

67&6M 

Fnkuahiiiia 

I  wate. 

Aomori  

Yanaagata 

Akita 

4.802.188 
3, 84a  040 

a48a863 

500.428 

Fukui 

Ttthikawa  , , .   , 

19,55Le70 

Tovam  A 

Tottori 

4,176.801 
8,91L840 

Shimane 

Okayama 

9,6&a800 
11,585.414 

« 

Hiroshima 

7,784.820 

Tamaenchi 

Wakavama 

6.008.720 
7,504.300 

14, 600. 602 
7,60a200 

24,430.000 

ia8oai08 

0,12a  940 

6,720.000 

10.40a260 

1^894.000 

5, 821. 190 

Toknshima 

1,06a  800 

Yehime 

Kocbi 

I^^ukuoka    

Oita 

Saza 

18,219.000 
4, 209. 480 
2. 263. 754 
l,64L0OO 

Kumamoto 

6,946.280 

7, 957. 521 

8,371.000 

14,80a440 

14.197.280 
7,001.070 

Kagosbima 

34a  ooc 

Okinawa 

Sapporo  

Nemiiro 

Total 

493,779.959 

202,21L482 

868,551.066 

10,00a280 

l,80ai<K 
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Io/mI  trptiuei)  dtddtd  by  thefu  or  ken  ataemblia  ju:'  the  aaUrnth  gtar  0/  H*iji  (IHSt), 


BipvDBen  of  udu- 

ElUtDBH  of   atu- 

imiadlcUaa    of 
i«h  lU  or  keu 
Ibttbe  pmpoM 

^IdlDWirdicitv- 

Toul. 

B,„^.,.™ 

IMK-r 

irM(.r. 

ttnt.r. 

13,734.090 
S3,OS»,014 

S.  04;!  730 
04.123,200 

7fi!6e4!T7S 
27.070.240 

M,0j«.07I 

487.000 
WOOOioDO 

330.000 
U0.000 

B.532.9KI 
74,473.305 

3tLl» 

no.  000 

Local  Ui. 

1  M-trnt 

iui'soo 

SO,  400. 000 
X.  1117. 0U>1 
t.BSS.DOO 
30,300.000 

300.000 

1.487.200 
M.  100.  000 

409.000 

kslOoo 

affi:S 

39.BSb.lM 

sii 

ill 

0,436.000 
62[lO.<4M 

i7;u8."o«o 

4.  BOO.  000 

K 

I  000.000 

ssaoM) 

£ 

2,700.000 

2,000.000 

8;4i!».000 

iSS.m 

naooo 
w  wo 

<.S!3.m 

«,  coo.  000 

J1,S16,000 

sss 

LIBS.  140 

008.000 

2S.  OUO.  000 

■,M»,7a3 

Do. 
Do 

f»» 

i.  OH,  000 

Do. 

7  MO  000 

4111  OUO 

i.»;«oo 
1  mmo 

mooo 
an,  173. 000 
1.000.  wo 

2s;4so.ooo 

41*.  006- 

Do. 

4.0SI.OOO 

1,468.000 
2,837.000 

4.  Ml.  000 

'■X.- 

»,n.Tn 

n,  801.  BOO 

4(Q,4WMS 

.,.u,»..« 
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dSCCLASS  OF  ESFOBXAnOS  FOR  IflBu 


Tasiz  TL— Past 


At 


^% 


Njcsut  c^  ft  ■«  ieo- 


y 


ctf 


«>«alA  ... 


Xjzk"* 

CL:lrt. 


YmIuso 


KC'be  zMsrsul 


....] 


MiVr  .... 

Aith.   

>fai(lzuc>ka 


TamaiuAlu 

ShisA 

Gifu 

Xagano 

Mivap 
FakaAhima. 

Iw^te 

AoiDori 


Yamasata 
Akita 


Fakni 


Ii»bikawa 
Tojama  . 
Tottori  .. 
Shiaiane  . 


Okayama  . . 
niroAhiina  . 
Yaniamwhi 
Wakayama 
TokiiHhima 

Yfliime 

KOclii 


Fukuoka  .. 

Oita 

Kiimamotu 
KauuHhirua 
Okinawa... 
Sapporo    . . 


Nuj^au^Gakko 

Hakodate  DMiBal  flcbool 

>(iitaca  bonaal  ftcbool   

Chiba  Donsal  scbDol 

Chiba  female  normal  school ..... 

Ibaraki  Bonoal  aebool 

GxiTDba  nonsal  aehool 

T<*ch:gi  Doraial  acbool 

Mire  normal  acbool 

JJcfai  normal  acbool    

<hidzaoka   normal  and  middle 
tcbooL 

Kiten  Kuan  

Slii^  normal  ackool 

Gifa  normal  acbnol 

Xagano  normal  aehool 

Mivaei  normal  school 

FokoBhima  normal  nchool 

I  trate  normal  acbool    

Aomori  normal  acbool 

Aomori  female  normal  school 

Aomori  elementary  normal achofd. 

Yamapita  normal  school 

Akita  normal  school ! 

Akita  female  normal  school 

Fiikui  normal  school  

Obama  normal  and  middle  school. ! 

iHbikawa  normal  8<-bool   

Toyama  normal  nchool 

Tott<^iri  normal  scbool 

Matoui  normal  ftrbool 

Hamadi  normal  Rcb«>ol    

Okiiyaiua  norm.il  lu-bool 

IliroHbima  norojal  s<b(>ol. 

Yama^ui-bi  normal  bcbool  

Wakayanii  normal  scbool 

Tokuflbima  nor  mal  Acbool i 

Ycbime  normal  school • 

Kocbi  normal  ncbool | 

Kucbi  f«.-ma]e  normal  school  

Ku  knoka  normal  school , 

Oita  normal  scbool     j 

Kimiarooto  normal  scbool « 

Kauo.sbima  normal  scbool 

Okinawa  noi-mal  school 

Sapporo  normal  school 

SSsei-Gakko 


Total. 


3. 564. 000 
5.06A.O0O 

5I.T4&C00 
S.40IL000 
10,72<L000 
S.001.000 
4.006.000 
4.80&000 
5.021000 
5,02&000 
1,212.000 
1,290.000 
0^108. 000 
8.828L0Q0 
2,02&000 
2,436.000 
1,944.000 
4.596.000 
4,523.000 
2,832.000 

].5oaooo 

300. 0.)0 
6.780.000 
2, 73a  000 
2.679.000 
3, 74a  000 
2.504.000 
4, 1.52. 000 
2,172  000 

984.000 
2, 97a  COO 
S.  67a  000 

8.4oaooo 

5,214.000 
3,422.000 
2, 28a  000 
3,60a000 


210.286.000 


STSLiat 

3T&18t 


1,2»LI00 
77LO0O 


n4.150 


47L550 
197.500 
788L120 
545l480 

74LO0O 
C37.O0O 


S72.O0O 
514.  «• 
6S&000 


614. 

zictoi 


sn.5ot 


los^eao 
449.  sao 

40&700 
204.750 
187.455 
123.288 
753.600 
436.800 
402.600 
70&860 
184.620 
230.000 
203.700 
143.100 
150.000 
380.850 
275.000 
423. 4S0 

1.14a  000 

1.650.885 
328.485 


a4,922.6BS 


Ml   « 

314 

as 
«i 
mi 
mi 

m4 

%4 
I9ll 

mf 
mf 

TSil 

mi 

«Ll 


mfl 

137.1 

mi 

mi 
mi 
mi 

mi 


mi 

mi 
mi 

HI 

mi 


mi 
mi 
m! 
mi 


li! 


•C! 


lA! 

mi 
an 
a: 
m 
til 
m 

117. 

m 
m 
m 


u,m 
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tiUB  fHor  ken  norinUl  sohoohfar  the  sixteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1883). 


Stadents'  ex- 

Szpenses for 

School   eX' 

Total. 

Sources  of  income. 

penses. 

repairs. 

penses. 

« 

y«n    §.  r. 

yen  «.  r. 

yen    ».  r. 

yen    m.  r. 

2.J72.000 

228.000 

968. 730 

6, 723. 750 

Local  tax. 

650.236 
150.000 

1, 252. 390 
947.  755 

5, 647.  376 
9, 599. 935 

Do. 

' 3*846.000' 

Do. 

3,840.000 

120. 000 

947. 152 

0. 714. 932 

Do. 

8,840.000 

100.  000 

1, 238. 779 

9, 865. 559 

Do. 

960.000 

40.000 

412. 001 

3, 6ia  921 

Local  tax,  &c. 

3,739.000 

132. 500 

1,068.830 

8,447.730 

Local  tax. 

4, 020. 000 

150.000 

1,022.500 

11, 141. 250 

Do. 

ft,  621. 000 

171.000 

371. 182 

9, 363. 122 

Looalrax,  &c. 

8, 616. 000 

1, 670. 500 

5,626.600 

29, 20a  200 

5.624.000 

480.000 

1,931.200 

13, 301. 000 

Aid  from  treasury,  local  incomo. 

2,489.000 

280. 000 

80a429 

0,424.054 

Local  tax. 

2, 502.  500 

522. 840 

1, 584. 403 

9, 813. 543 

Do. 

617. 500 

815.000 

704.808 

3. 585. 908 

Do. 

1,887.000 

2, 262. 500 

888.070 

9, 147. 720 

Do. 

2,646.000 

320. 000 

1,292.400 

0, 182. 020 

Do. 

1,980.000 

385.660 

1,53a  227 

7.828.437 

Do. 

8, 438. 600 

280.980 

1,607.340 

10,'2ia  020 

Do. 

3, 672. 000 

250.000 

706.974 

0, 04a  594 

Do. 

861.890 

764.675 

7,4ia045 

Do. 

2,400.000 

20a  000 

1,615.000 

11,104.000 

Da 

4,588.000 

850.000 

2, 143. 380 

13, 554. 180 

Do. 

1,8UO.OOO 

800.000 

1,517.000 

16,  OOa  000 

Do. 

6,760.000 

2,158.500 

1,690.240 

15, 645  440 

Do. 

3,840.000 

266.000 

1, 018. 935 

10. 54a  936 

Do. 

6, 945. 500 

8,485.322 

1, 484. 278 

16. 62a  000 

Do. 

8, 720. 000 

200.000 

1, 160. 000 

10. 670. 925 

Do. 

3,480.000 

2, 700. 000 

1, 114. 000 

13,189.000 

Do. 

217.000 
120.000 

317.000 
1, 423. 464 

1,86a  000 
4,359.664 

Do. 

i,'i44.666' 

Do. 

5,287.000 

250.000 

2.163.500 

13, 86a  500 

Do. 

4, 36a  000 

1, 100.  COO 

1, 315. 086 

11,601.686 

Local  tax,  special  fand. 

1, 095. 000 

100.000 

705.  490 

4,499.990 

Local  tax. 

2,025.000 

160.000 

649.430 

5,882.150 

Do. 

540.000 

60.000 

690.180 

3, 639. 440 

Do. 

200.000 

1,893.603 

882.820 

60.000 

1, 307. 830 

1.11L214 

1,  lia800 

450.000 

6, 882. 650 
7, 642. 877 
6, 03a  370 
8,244.855 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

960.000 

Do. 

480.000 

60.000 

162.400 

1,14a  888 

Do. 

8,931.000 

7oaooo 

1, 832. 520 

18,997.120 

Da 

4.457.326 

148.000 

705.500 

8,667.626 

Do. 

8,748  280 

200.000 

708.370 

8, 47.^.  400 

Do. 

6,876.000 

8,730.760 

im.030 

15, 507. 640 

Local  tax,  &o. 

8,406.000 

160.000 

735.050 

7. 102. 170 

Local  tax. 

6,400.000 

164.000 

714.000 

10. 917. 000 

Do. 

8,800.820 

100.000 

352.000 

6. 842. 520 

Do. 

80.000 
81.000 

170.000 
618.000 

1. 3Fa  300 
6,094.000 

Do. 

i' 276. 066' 

Do. 

8,000.000 

20a  017 

1,489.410 

8,064.777 

Do. 

2, 16a  000 

24a  000 

072.680 

6. 94a  280 

Do. 

1.00a  000 

18a  000 

1,023.031 

7. 957. 521 

Da 

s,8oaooo 

16a  000 

462.000 

8.371.000 

Fund  ftt)m  treasury. 

s,ieaooo 

16a  000 

1,284.680 

8.104.646 

Aid  from  treasury,  local  income. 

soaooo 

1,776.410 

6,618.885 

Do. 

• 

JH  48a  476 

80^i6&618 

494,279.950 
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Table  TI.— Pakt  A.~8limi»t  a»  Utm$  of  lite 


Same  of  ta  or  ken. 


TuIeID 

KMia.... 
OutA  .... 
KamiBBltl. 

Clilba 

Ihanki... 

Ali''Ui 

M^VBBl ... 

Ak"la  '.'.'. 
Pukiil  .... 
Totlori  ... 

Stalniinfl.. 

lltnwhlnin 
Wlknynm 


TSklblflddleSeliao].. 

"-      Ulddle  SchDcd . . 

Middle  School.. 


IbanSiTI 
OuiobkMltH 
ToeMjEi  Fin 
TsnUMdla^ 


rako!  UhliUfl  Sobnol. 

Tottorl  Ulddle  BcIubI 

YoDiEo  Uidille  School 

MalSDt  Uiddle  Sobool 

Hamida  Middle  S<Ainl 

HiiwliimA  Ulddle Bohool  ... 
Takaj'ftmB  Ulddlfl  Sobool . .. 
V  BkiuBaut  Uiddle  Sohool . . . 
Tok^lma  Middle  Solioiil. . . 


I  TonlDka  Ulddle  Sehool 

{  SkWHhlmaMiddlegchool.. 
TakUDMBD  Middle  Sohool... 


NanvDUiddloScbiwr!! 
...    Kw-ti  Middle SdIiooI... 


2,  flea,  owl 

Z,BEl!.000  I 
2,B»2.000 


'  Akj  Middle  ^bool 

Akilnke  Middle  gehool  . . . . 
..    FiikuukaMIddleSebool... 

KamnK!  Middle  Sebonl  .. . 

YAnHEoffs  MlddlD  Sebeol  . 

Tojotaii  Middle  Scbnol. ... 

Auaki  Middle  SoboDl 

Aiihlj-aUiddli-Scbool  .... 
. . .    EaraUii  M  iddlo  Scbool . . . . 

Kajima  UlddlD^hool. .. 

Saga  Middle  Srhool    

;  Ta^eo  Middle  St'bool 

I  OkI  Middle  School 

,  KaniekiMlddlsBehoa]..., 

Todorakl  Middle  Bohool... 
!  AritaMldcUeBcbool 


Total ^ in.  401. 000 


Otkeralloir- 


aeasM 
lo&seo 
iat.«n 

hsLko 

177.  BM 

3M.>S0 
41t.WiO 

si  MO 

SI  MO 

an.  so* 


88.100 
88.200 

108.000 

108.000 


KBN 


11.0)1 

T.iM, 

"iiiiti 


itaouo 
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ik6fu  or  ken  middle  whooUfar  the  sixteenth  year  o/MeiJi  (1683). 


Stadenta*  ex> 


yen  «.  r. 


182.000 


4,820.000 
1,823.000 


7M.0OO 
797.663 


380.000 


8,0ML66B 


Ezpeii86B  for 
repairs. 


yen  ».r. 

12a000 

930.236 

1, 016. 000 

280.000 

60.000 

1,762.000 

200.000 

4,635.000 

402.982 

264.350 

63.141 

1,116.421 

300.000 

100.000 

100.000 

80.000 


86.401 

60.000 

18.000 

64.000 

127.200 

150.000 

100.000 

30.000 


80.000 


School  ex- 
penaes. 


100.000 


30.000. 

4a  000 

40.000 

40.000 

40.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

8&000 

8a  000 
u&ooo 

107.000 

162.000 
82.000 

116.000 
65.000 
40.000' 
40.000 

200.000 
22.930 
24.000 


18,967.761 


yen  §.  r. 
1,619.080 
1.472.890 
1.807.050 
1, 450. 000 
460.434 
421.880 
646.780 
774.800 
1,616.000 
1, 360. 024 
837.285 
720.000 
1, 292. 179 
1, 245. 000 
1,039.970 
685.180 
377.875 
299.300 
571.000 
283.300 
830.230 
730.  too 
1, 181. 760 
600.920 
151,920 
223.920 
151.920 
610. 700 
426.000 
346.000 
213.500 
106.000 
517, 371 
356.931 
319.000 
21&000 
120.000 
120.000 
120.000 
114.000 
1,451.950 
889.950 
867.050 
830.950 
713.050 
654.  OoO 
400.000 
372.000 
427.000 
328.000 
346.000 
506.000 
476.000 
259.000 
948.880 
144.444 
147.000 


Total. 


86^320.218 


yen  g.  r. 

6,060.300 
7,940.376 
7. 44&  930 
6, 914. 690 
3, 196. 834 
4, 187. 180 
2. 828. 730 
6,418.815 

12, 576. 222 
6, 729. 004 
3, 309. 026 
7,258  941 
7,  556. 179 
9, 277. 925 
4, 802. 133 
3. 348, 040 
2, 52a  750 
1,653.141 
2, 529. 320 
1, 382. 520 
4, 273. 900 
3, 510. 420 
6,008.720 
3,853.460 
1, 186. 280 
1, 21S.  280 
1, 236. 280 
2,689.500 
1,204.000 
1, 203. 000 
1,596.500 
1,112.000 
3, 031. 671 
1, 136. 931 
2,627.000 
3, 239. 100 
1, 136. 600 

*  1,112. 300 
1,112.300 
1. 007.  900 
4, 731. 950 
4, 160. 030 
4. 147. 950 
4, 110. 950 
3,663.950 
3,604.950 
2, 749. 000 
2,584.000 
2,811.000 
2,  260.  000 
2,567.000 
1,966.000 
f,  794. 000 
1,488.000 
4.209.480 
2,263.754 
1,641.000 


Sources  of  income. 


202,211.182 


Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local  tax.  Sec. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local  tax,  special  IVmd. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local  tax.  Sec. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Local  tax.  Sec. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Contribation. 
Fond  ft>oin  treMury. 
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Table  VI.— Part  b.— Shewing  Ike  Uem$  of  ike  eiUmated  eaepeneee  of  ike  ft 


Name  of  to.  or  ken. 


Kidto 
HiOgo. 


Nafrasaki 


Niigata ... 
Hakodate.. 

Chiba. 

Ibaraki 

Giimba 

M  iyo    

Aiclii 

YatuanoHhi 
Gifu 


Nameof  sdhooL 


Fukusbima 


Einto  Medical  School 

Kobe  Medical  School 

Kobe  Pharmacpiitical  School .... 

Kobe  Commercial  School 

Nagasaki  Mf  dical  School 

Naganaki  Foreign  Langauge 
School. 

Niigata  Medical  School 

Hakodate  Nautical  School 

Chiba  Medical  School 

Ibaraki  Medical  School 

Gnmba  FemMlo  School 

Miy c  Medical  School 

Aichi  Medical  School < 

YamunaHhi  Female  School i 

Gifu  Medical  School 

:  Gifu  Female  School *....; 

Nagano j  Nagano  Medical  School ' 

Miyagi I  Miyagi  Medical  School 

Mivagi  Library 

FukuHliima  Medical  School 

FnUushiuia  Agricultural  School. 

I  wate  Medical  School 

Medical  School 

Akita  Medical  School  

Akita  Library 

Isbikaiva  Professional  School . . . 

Ishikawa  Medical  School 

Okayama  Medical  School 

niroshima  Medical  School 

Agricultural  ScUool   

Wakayama  Medical  School 

TokuHbima  Medical  School 

Tokutthinia  Ft-mnlo  School 

Matsuynnia  Medical  School 

Kocbi  Medical  School 

Fukuoka  Medical  School     

Fuknoka  AgriciiltuT-al  School. .. 

Kumdmoto  Me4lical  School  

Kagoshima  Minlical  School 

Kagosbima  Kindergarten 


I  wate.. 
Aomori 
Akita.. 


Ishikawa 


Ok  ay  air  a  . 
liirusbima 


Wakayama 
TukuHbima 

Yebime 

Kocbi 

Fukuoka  . . 

Kumamoto 
KagOHhima 


Total 


Sidtty. 


,024.000 
7,104.000 
240.000 


0,450.000 
8,628.000 

18,084.400 
1.800.000 
9, 750. 000 
8,030.000 
1,560.000 
8.232.000 
6,70&000 
1.344.000 
7,320.000 
1,032.000 
7,680.000 
7.212.000 

252.000 
6,064.000 

924.000 
8,664.000 
8, 048. 000 
4,860.000 

204.000 
4.488.000 
8, 412. 000 
7,020.000 
4,686.000 
1.080.000 
8.682.000 
7, 346. 000 
1.656.000 
6, 164. 000 
5,184.000 
9. 27a  000 
2. 076. 000 
7,056.0U0 
6. 304. 000 

343.000 


OfheraDow- 


40t.30O 

62r.950 

88.000 


263.940 
202.  MO 

1,880.050 
28&000 

1,003.200 

1,1461850 
19L6^0 
04.500 
786.570 
196.000 
600.000 
164.000 

1,148.000 
420.000 


TrsTeUof 


198.519.400 


Niiiiata Niigata  A giicultural  iDetitution.l        2,472.000 

Hakodate I  Medical  Institution i  


YamunaHhi !  Agricultural  Institution 


Inhikawa 
Oita 


Total 

Grand  total 


Ishikawa  Agiicultural  Institution 
Oita  Medical  School 


960.000 
1.4lt  500 
8.  G4 1 000 


8. 494. 500 


207,013.900 


438.000 
805.750 
1,066.900 
184.000 
268.000 
79.600 
800.700 
859.960 
441.000 
23&920 
296  420 
892.280 
WL  740 
100.440 
152.000 
682.000 
676.000 
186.000 
832.600 
326.020 


16. 572. 330 


1,092.300 


6P9.000 
108.820  I 
298.200 


2,18h.820 


18,760.660 


ytM  ar. 

8&5M 

100.  Me 


359.000 
196l(I00 

240.010 

301.800; 

236.380 


36.  OM 
68l400 

2oaooo 

15.001 
150.000 

25.000 
121000 


169.600 
87.600! 
183.000  I 
131.000: 


•I 


55.810! 
55.810: 


199.500 
17.801 
450.000 
117.000 
71.000 
150.000 
190.  OOO 
148.200 


4, 103.  £10 


308. 000 


75.000 

55  000 

3S4.000 


I 


T72.000 


4,876.130 


Table  YI. — Part  6.— Showing  the  sources  of  income  for  educational  expente* 


Sources  of  income. 


Expenses  of  normal  schools 

Expenses  of  middle  schools 

Expenses  of  ])rofessional  schools 

Expenses  of  female  higher  schools 

Expenses  of  kindergiirten  and  libraries 

Expenses  of  educational  meetings,  Slo 

Expenses  of  students  sent  out  of  each  Jurisdiction 
City -district,  ward,  or  village  aid 

Total 


620 


Looal  tax. 


yen  t.  r. 

438.410.673 

186, 856. 579 

862. 40&  026 

10, 000. 280 

1, 260. 100 

29. 426  779 

22. 801.  805 

465.062.188 


1, 516, 232. 330 


Fund  from     ■  ^^  '^^..W 
]      nry.  and  looil 

inoome. 


treaanry. 


yen  t.r. 
8,87L000 
1,641.000 


1,488.000 


11, 500. 000 


yfa  Cf. 
27,600l44I 


4.789.801 


1S,860l7N 


48,269.000 


EDUCATION    IN   JAPAN. 

'r  ken pro/eaaional  ichooli,  4-c.,/or  the  lUleenth  jfear  of  Jfefji  (1883). 


p«o«w. 

"%'^^kl'''"' 

Sckool  «■ 

I»ll»t. 

Total. 

Son™»  of  Income. 

y^..r. 

soo-iMo 

3^015.000 
*]23.000 
OJOO.DOO 

»,  810. 182 

10,177.976 

'■SIS 

I,8IB.W1I 
1,218.000 

'mooo 

2.  BOB.  ooo 

248.  OUO 

4,WL500 

S,  824.  400 

403-980 

1,  91ft  800 

1,540.800 

4.411.000 

Mi.  ooo 

8a&8M 

vae-wa 

<H3.M0 

1,630.010 

■•ss 

.,S.!!! 

1.B3S.700 
MS,BM 
884,000 

4.  491,  000 

1.440,000 
»7«,000 

8. 488,030 

veni.r. 
151840.060 
O500.000 

4,873.010 

sas 

'J;  0^000 
i!  ooo!  000 

IT.  317. 600 

13,7M,400 

14!  434. 000 
f.,  435, 000 
8,488,803 

6,8e*!«0 
10,707.800 

g.Bs^seo 
8.m,S!(o 

lis 

l^  404.  000 
3,490.000 

14,  107.  230 

7.001.070 

MJ.OO0 

i"8OO,0« 

dS! 

r.5.m 

BSD.  000 

50.000 

see.  MO 

5S:S 

701.388 
300.000 

gov.  000 
To.noo 

1,408.000 

300.  oou 

20,000 
1M.0OO 

u!ooo 
10,000 

uh!ooo 
100.000 

804.800 
U.OOll 
U4.000 

loo.ooo 
io;ooo 

3D.V00 
135.000 

isuiooo 

2.88S.IWI 

Local  tsT.  *.c. 

Aid  nmn  tn?aaiirj.  local  Ini-unm,  4<i. 

"■«"■ 

Do. 
Do! 

19S.ttW 

Do. 
Do. 

sa 

Do.- 

imow 

S: 

21S.0VD 

^ 

1:!SS 

Do. 
Do. 

Bo. 
Do. 

.""." 

?^ 

i.4W.«eo 

g.ma.KS 

J00.O0O 

W.VN.iIl 

"«S 

037.000 
43*.4«> 
520.390 

MB,  (W.  300 

s7d!ooo 

2,481.000 
2,970.800 

1M.I)00 
103.  ooo 
1W.0U0 

ilnry  onil  lio»p.Wl  «j.i»iim«. 

Ml  000 

twavDO 

LomI  Ux  iHDiUry  iind  bnaptUl  ox- 

1,213.400 

&*a*)o 

lfi.I3a.Ta) 

».4»3,140 

at,4ai.-rti 

it,  SOS.  ess 

103,4eX.[47 

3Bo.oM.i4e 

aUwuBkd.  idhoora  thevipetiiMur  BtadenU  Hstonlof  «chjDriHii<itloD. 

(among  th  iocat  ecptMm)  for  tke  tirtrenlh  year  of  Me(ji  (tS83). 


'SSiT- 

Spoolil  faiu). 

IntoTPst, 

T«t>L 

"-ssr 

Si 

sa 

.i^-Sk'tS 

l!  090.834 

ynt.T. 

B0I.21J.43a 
808.6SI.MM 

io,oaai80 

UZ,419.9U 

T.»0,M3 
400,000 

S.547.H» 





7,I»0.*I4 

»,7$1.4« 

18.lM.500j               7.000.80S  j     l.Bli.200,S«<> 

CIECULAKS  OF    INPOEMATIOK   FOE   1885. 

Taolk  VI.— Part  7.~SkowiBs  ike  eatimaiitd  m 


TAUO.... 

Kioto. ... 

IliliRD.... 

KiiBuakl 


Gifu 

FuVashlnift  . 


Y«iI>l[uolil .. 
Fiiknok* 


Whn  DfflmsB. 


iiaai.ww 


4V.Ttai4T 
IM.B1«.I>C- 

SI,  878,  K- 
Kl.  !■£!■«. 

S.MBS.IM 
lOB.Htl.lNW 
Ki.ll29.HHI 

wi  (kit!  ODD 


ST1I.UUU 

2,4aa.iHM 


400.  MM 

muvu 
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Table  VI. — Part  7. — Showing  the  eaUmaUd  amtmtU  of  local 


Name  of  fa  or  ken. 


T6ki5 

Kioto 

Osaka 

Kanagawa 

Hiugo 

Nagasaki  .. 

Niigata 

Hakodate . . 
Saitama — 

Chiba 

Ibaraki 

Gnmba 

Tochigi 

Miye 

Aichi 

Shidzaoka  . 
Yamanashi. 

Shiga 

Gifu 

Naguio 

Miyagi 

Fakashima 

Iwate 

Aomori 

Yamagata  . 

Akita 

Fakui 

Ishikawa  .. 
Tovama  ... 

Tottori  

Shimane  . . . 
Okayama  .. 
Hiroshima  . 
Yamagnchi 
Wakajama 
Tokashima 

Yi'hime 

Kikhi 

i^ukaoka... 

Oita 

Saga 

Kuinamoto. 
Kagoshima. 
Okinawa . . . 

Sapporo 

Nemaro  

Total  . 


Indostrial  ex- 

Miscellaneons ex- 
penses for  the 
kochu  offices. 

£xx>enses  of  col- 
lecting local 

ExjDenaes  for 
baudingand 

penses. 

taxes. 

repairs. 

yen    s.r. 

yen    9.  r. 

yen    «.r. 

yen    *.r. 

laooo 

31,70L000 

4,82&971 
1,250.000 

175.560 

109, 872. 167 

1,565.600 

1,570.754 

118,122.926 

65a  000 

815.994 

97, 113. 102 

229.600 

34,084.840 
1,000.000 

7,32L450 

186, 852.  505 

530.000 

1. 957.  »10 

58, 766. 940 

350.000 

929.670 

19. 64a  050 

157, 58&  700 

1,920.000 

4,43<).740 

3, 320. 000 

22,711.000 

500.000 

7,659.000 

2,462.075 

99,155.000 

304.165 

960.000 

2,772.764 

120, 752. 850 

611.000 

2,085.500 

1,385.430 

129. 318. 271 

370.000 

709.945 

4,005.340 

52, 318. 674 

180.000 

82a  297 

1, 173. 800 

73, 924,  837 

866.567 

982.862 

6, 997. 563 

125,  599. 516 

2,403.000 

49L334 

4,225.320 

167, 841. 000 

396.000 

450.000 

3,956.980 

158,  374.  244 

329.715 

596.877 

3,496.000 

53,  804. 810 

250. 000 

700.000 

4,147.484 

89. 864  591 

77*2,840 

552. 138 

2, 705. 000 

88,065.000 

239.000 

500.000 

5. 940. 900 

98, 193.  714 

400.000 

1,  593. 875 

4.044.950 

61, 367.  563 

9-20.000 

1,738.041 

3,007.800 

102,  946. 000 

700.000. 

1,709.365 

13.  568. 175 

74, 430. 900 

250.000 

1,046.150 

6, 247. 000 

45. 537. 400 

305.000 

1,  29a  000 

10, 393.  539 

84, 9ia  398 

730.000 

1,  230. 000 

4, 440. 250 

90,696.450 

460.000 

1,396.350 

5, 453. 930 

42, 746. 147 

250.000 

2,306.800 

8,863.800 

64. 593.  000 

300.000 

995. 200 

3. 129. 980 

55, 377.  520 

260.000 

1, 917. 0(K) 

1,935.750 

28,462.210 

355.885 

872.342 

1,729.743 

49, 551. 279 

646.059 

640.  OCO 

2,297.290 

156. 084. 410 

350.000 

1,090.000 

1,347.654 

132, 487. 400 

190.000 

480.000 

7, 391. 000 

81, 87a  562 

400.000 

79a  242 

2, 429. 572 

63, 122. 400 

285.000 

*     48a  420 

2,821.000 

85, 492. 160 

3,  260. 000 

400.000 

4, 364. 000 

169,  861. 000 

361.000 

43:i.000 

2,161.168 

95,  929.  960 

270.000 

566.  77:{ 

3,  064. 000 

121. 434.  0^»0 

250.000 

700.000 

4,  rm.  578 

92,  ai7.  000 

400.000 

72:>.  100 

1, 489.  000 

49,  865.  000 

300. 000 

a>o.ooo 

3,  272. 700 

120, 457. 300 

350.000 

1,144. 8  0 

1,213.250 

101,739.860 

426.000  ; 

580.000 

3.  700.  000 

58, 652. 000 

1 

6.660.ft0« 
11,010.000 

3,  037.  000 

40,  251. 000 

600.000 

2, 962. 000 

6, 122.  000 

500.000 

28, 56a  000 

186,  235.  509 

4, 114, 979.  766 

25.  986. 431 

135,  09L  626 

524 
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■'saSL'"'- 

,u^^ 

POdWL 

x». 

peu«  per  ceoL  or 

sTss 

•71,301.  na 

ir^'«M 

»:SSS:!SS 

G,'6M.'o6a' 

T,S0O.000 
4.0011.000 
3, 433.  MS 

8,S3B.N8 

a!  007. 82a 

0,457.HS 

'IS 
ias 

ii.m.isi 

IB,2ei.0M 

i.wn.ooo 

4.OU0.OOO 

I3^au.ssft 

4:708.000 

sioooiooo 
•.■:  000,000 
HI.  i4:j.  eo8 

SS:g 

i.xa.eso 

17.004.000 

S!SS 

S.58a.TI» 

si.4oa:4ai 

15.830.000 

i.ioi.'maVo 
sae.sso.4M 

B.'a.ee3.273 

533. 8%  845 

728.402.133 
314.510.534 

300,  «M.  240 

4a2.aH.lH 
503,001.  an 
l^^et&s38 

37a.Ml.3B3 

lii 

2«>,154.2gs 

Hi.D6g.iM 

441. 380.015 
527,886.514 

^,I24.«I1 
380, 107. 7« 
405,  (B4. 005 
B21. 825.353 

907.331.480 
»«  308.001 
B78,  S8L8M 
181,044273 

>w;4iH.en 

M2,*0T.D31 

48K  076.201 
140,1103.1171 
»«7DS^T7I 

333,048.079 

Kit,  309. 000 
515,fiai.O10 

1311,811.030 
108,10.1.000 
293,388.000 

1,708 

ID,  T5I 
7.473 
IXOfiT 

87.178.S75 

312.300 

4S,MKIlOOU 

BS.tm.rx 

ai.ist.i08 

Tl,(»t.3fti 

Si 

s 

»,  401, 000 

*075.000 

as^iffixaiia 

aoH.iiii 

sss 

1.66(.1J7 

8.  MS 

m.  7"7. 105 

T4B.44S 
13,S40.T4(! 

13.  ISO 

23,030.000 

iiS4*.ooo 

0,015 

i  718. 571, 877 

Mamaw 

211, 208.  MB 

20.838,156.308 

7,003 
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Table  YI.— Part  8. — Showing  ihe9ouroe8  o/iMimefor 


Name  of  fa  or  ken. 


TOkiO 

Kioto 

Osaka 

Kanagawa 

Hiogo 

Nagasaki... 
Niiflcata  — 
Hakodate ., 
Saitama  — 

Chiba 

Ibaraki  — 
Gomba  — 
Tochigi.... 

Miyo 

Aichi 

Shidzaoka 
Yamanashi 

Shiga 

GifH 

Nagano  — 

Mlyagl 

Puknshima 

Iwate 

Aomori  ... 
Yaniagata. 

Akita 

Fakui 

Ishikawa... 
Toyama  — 

Tottori 

Sbimane  ... 
Okayama... 
Hiroshima  , 
Yamagaohi 
Wakayama 
Tokushiroa 
Yebime  — 

Kocbi 

Fakaoka... 

Oita 

Saga 

Kumamoto 
Kagoshima. 
Okinawa . . . 

Sapporo 

Nemoro . . . . 

Total 


Local  tax. 


yen    «.  r. 

891,477.219 
660, 462.729 
786, 042. 339 
456, 173. 842 
697, 673. 324 
299, 399. 204 
734,513.631 
121, 984. 000 

555. 203. 384 
438, 08L  289 
479,  OOa  860 
314, 04L  507 
358,340.840 
497, 763. 268 
645, 70&  619 
537, 67L  830 
280.459.987 
320, 283. 277 
427, 650. 377 
503,455.447 
412, 173. 858 
498, 50&  185 
839, 199. 842 
278, 14L  610 
383, 653. 030 
303, 589. 898 
282, 921. 309 
373, 253. 253 
367, 180. 946 
170,  577. 748 
237,421.339 
620, 580. 335 
465, 37a  760 
381,  524. 739 
293. 720. 609 
282, 24a  152 
636, 278. 893 
321,6ia751 
559, 046. 447 
356, 140. 587 

245. 335. 385 
460, 795.  003 
320. 406. 137 

166,326.066' 


Fund  from  treaa- 
my. 


yen  «.  r. 
400, 139. 100 
76, 827. 757 
69.820.034 
67,683.008 
80,72&808 
15,117.830 
24,425w648 
77,782.000 
25,453.677 
23,125.031 
24. 896. 119 
18,702.431 
12,300.453 
19.30a272 
22,733.964 
20, 599. 012 
9, 794. 308 
20,772.327 
16, 730. 538 
24.231.067 
16,915.387 
20, 19L  630 
16, 624. 679 
11, 026. 154 
18,965.025 
10,606.460 
14,410.180 
16, 062. 761 
11,800.950 
10, 466w  626 
12, 03a  293 
21. 687. 596 
17, 897. 531 
2l,692.«82 
10, 360. 162 
14, 882. 643 

34. 684. 615 
11, 029. 822 
21,  lOa  231 
20, 567. 312 

11. 599. 616 
54, 735. 137 
16,416.502 

198, 403. 000 
127, 063. 000 
141, 061. 000 


18,664,916.639 


1,875, 42a  056 


Volnntary  oon- 
tribations. 


yen    f.r. 


953.240 


2,016.960 


6,700.000 

43, 77a  750 

2, 715. 000 


66,060.940 


Speeialftmd. 


yen    s,r. 


^6^a004 


^62a994 
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local  expenses  for  the  sixteenth  year  0/ if ei/i  (1883). 


Int'Prfisl  on  aiIuca- 

Miscellaneons. 

Total. 

Compared  with  the  previooB  year. 

tional  iuud. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

yen    s.  r. 

yen    s.  r. 

yen    9.  r. 

1,291,616.319 
636,290.480 
855, 863.  273 
523,  856.  845 
728,  402. 1H2 
314, 516.  534 
774, 128.  900 
200. 699. 240 
580,  656. 961 
462, 303. 154 
503. 904. 979 
328, 643. 938 
370.  641.  293 
517,071.540 
668. 442.  583 
563. 345.  842 
290. 254. 295 
341,056.104 
444, 380.  915 
527, 686.  514 

.  429, 152. 468 
518, 699. 665 
354,724.421 
289.167.764 
405,  534. 005 
321,825.352 
297,  331. 489 
388, 306. 004 
378. 98L  896 
181,044.273 
249, 459. 632 
642, 267. 931 
488, 976.  291 
446.  993.  971 
306, 795.771 
312, 627. 751 
670, 963. 508 
332, 648. 073 
580, 844. 678 
376,  707.  899 
256, 935. 000 
515, 531. 040 
336, 822. 639 
198, 403. 000 
293. 389. 000 
141,061.000 

yen    9.  r. 

yen    9.  r. 

40, 048. 512 
45.  855. 927 

2,  345. 285 

14,108.219 

3.371.976 

15, 189. 726 

69.  995. 863 

27, 229. 740 
&{.  470.  856 

1, 096.  834 

18.  504.  591 

^82.401 

91.  775. 188 

2, 8m.  949 
22. 990. 133 
33. 196.  265 

5, 075. 000 

99. 119.454 

10. 036. 403 

*.•.<  ••■■••.  •* ••.«•••• 

112.735.152 

15. 159.  480 

68, 850. 072 
3, 159. 080 

63.223 

42, 981.  592 

450.  559 

30. 807. 499 

30,809.218 
31,  647.  634 

1, 125. 121 

7, 973.  Ill 

11,607.055 

22.  392.  827 

66. 729. 759 

88, 67.^  971 

15, 648. 853 

204.532 

15, 49a  956 

42. 769. 386 

9, 865. 645 
2. 015. 783 

3,820.054 

2, 379.  680 

18,349.000 

18,  332. 000 
20, 647. 000 

.............. 

18,288.560 

20.63&179 

20, 638, 956. 868 

■ 
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-Part  9. — Showing  contribution  a  and  contributors  to  the  public  schools,  kin- 
dergartens j  ^c,  for  the  sixteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1883). 


Name  of  fa 
or  ken. 


TOkib 

Kioto 

Osaka  

Kanagawa . 

Hiogo 

Nagasaki . . 
NiigatA.... 
Hakodate.. 

Saitama 

Chiba 

Ibaraki 

Gamba 

Tochigi.... 

Miye 

Aichl 

Shidznoka  . 
Yamanashi. 

Shiga 

Gifu 

Nagano 

Miyagi 

Fnkushlma 

Iwate 

Aomori  — 
Yaniagata  . 

Akita 

Fakui 

Ishikawa  .. 

Tovama 

Tohori 

Shimane  . .  - 
Pkayania  .. 
Uiroshiuia  . 
Tamagut'bi 
Wakayama 
TokuHhima 

Yobime 

Kocbi , 

Snknoka — 
ita 

Saga , 

Kiimainot4). 
Miyuzaki  .., 
Ka);o8bima. 
Okinawa  — 

Sapporo 

Neniiiro 


Amount 
of  money. 


yen  s.r. 

5, 06a  914 
28,489.  If)! 
10,  576. 243 

3,684.184 
■  16,  870. 281 

4, 212. 668 
103, 280.  550 

2,645.110 

5, 256. 407 

21,  790.  375 
10,414.  236 
19,444.087 
17,711.815 
20, 430. 129 
59,  550.  580 
41,847.458 
17,  392.  800 

7,431.072 
15,416.880 
26,  024.  549 

2, 137. 174 

6, 433.  091 
19,  071.  793 

1, 423.  606 
15,  799.  954 

3, 422.  625 

5,  858.  640 

3,  984.  939 
2,041.819 

636.  005 

4,  339.  017 
10, 453.  041 

4,730.713 

22,  306.  238 
4,  532. 409 
6,631.:i'{:{ 

18,501.414 
2,  «()7.  772 
7,  935, 

1,  839, 

6,  047, 
1,410, 

937. 

2,  810, 
438.013 

2,073.130 
192.  000 


.  415 

,988 
,  000 
,917 
,300 
,  203 


Total 590,  938.  2,38 


Ground. 


(o) 


Appli- 
ances. 


183.  00 
8,  075.  72 
2, 250.  (ib 

493.40 

171.00 
2, 086.  37 

604.00 


161.  00 

429. 00 

10, 724. 00 

19,  004.  00 

1,519.00 

4,  540.  00 

1,805  00 

519. 00 

712. 00 

7,  703.  00 

1,309.60 

1, 440.  00 

1,419.00 

794.00 


348.  00 

92.  00 

128.  00 

103.  00 

175.  00 

200.  00 

24.00 

1,527.00 

045.00 


290.  00 
3,  050. 00 
1,743.61  , 

150.00  ' 


109.  86 


Value  of 
miscella- 
neous arti- 


75, 985.  02 


cles. 

yen  s.r. 

156 

12.300 

1.500 

97.640 

6,803 

292.900 

190 

115.650 

312 

55.738 

288 

456.805 

1 

:i4. 000 

32 

298.107 

344 

48.400 

13 

500 

193 

26.750 

219 

168.900 

255 

188.428 

55 

8.640 

197 

179. 759 

397 

10.000 

125 

71.  740 

77 

70.  OilO 

55 

91.645 

18 

66.200 

30 


12 
64 
37 
41 
2 


1.600 
36.893 


7.500 
27.230 
10.570 

4.150 
45.000 


15.000 
1 1.  500 
22.990 


^Number  of 

contril>u- 

ton). 


9.r)00 

19. 100 
2.500 
1.060 


6.0O0 


49  i     9,441 


9,  .531      11,943  '    2,608.855 


a  Unit  in  this  column  is  tsubo.    A  tsiibo  equals  36  square  feet. 


18. 520 
75.000 


2,  875 

7.  995 

5.  49:{ 

l,0i7 

5,  ^J7 

9S0 

43.  019 

844 

1,971 

.5,210 

4.  391 

3.  420 

4.  i»8:{ 

9,  :^\ 

4  ,910 

17,900 

5,  il2 

O   *»'ir. 

17,891 

4,  .'V29 

S95 

1.3,'»8 

7,  195 

].9:tt) 

1,810 

1,  076 

1.384 

1,  972 

2firt 

4.54 

1,400 

4.:i41 

2,870 

'9.4OT 

1,236 

1,659 

1 1,  !>07 

l.."'»<»7 

5.594 

1,  272 

018 

039 

02 

1, 958 

240 

.5:{9 

10 

258.184 
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LETTER. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

BuEEAu  OF  Education, 
Washington^  B.  0.,  October  24, 1885. 

Sir  :  In  spite  of  the  frequent  reference  among  educators  and  in  edu- 
cational literature  to  the  fact  that  all  education  should  aim  at  producing 
a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body,  it  is  well  known  that  this  important 
truth  is  too  often  forgotten  by  school  officers,  teachers,  and  parents. 
Generally  in  American  rural  schools,  and  too  often  in  our  city  schools, 
the  conditions  requisite  to  health  are  ignored.  Too  frequently  school- 
houses  are  unhealthy  in  their  location,  their  surroundings,  or  internal 
arrangements. 

Beyond  the  instruction  in  hygiene  the  main  attempts  to  conserve 
health  in  the  public  schools  have  consisted  in  introducing  German 
gymnastics,  or  in  paying  a  more  careful  attention  to  the  laws  of  heating 
and  lighting  and  the  supply  of  pure  air  and  water.  Sometimes  the  in- 
troduction of  manual  labor  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  sure  prevention 
of  all  disease ;  athletic  sports  have  been  tried ;  and  recently  more  careful 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  whole  subject,  especially  in  connection 
with  our  colleges.  The  Ling  system  of  gymnastics  is  received  with  in- 
creasing favor.  More  and  more  believe  that  the  best  physical  training 
will  not  aim  to  make  either  acrobats  or  athletes,  but  to  promote  health 
of  body  and  mind.  The  efforts  of  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock  at  Amherst 
College  and  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  at  Harvard  have  been  attended  with 
most  beneficial  results,  and  serve  to  greatly  increase  the  care  of  the 
health  of  college  students. 

The  number  of  gymnasia  of  merit  has  greatly  increased.    Calls  for 

a  report  upon  this  new  development  in  physical  training  have  been 

urgent  and  frequent.    I  have  therefore  employed  E.  M.  Hartwell,  M.D., 

Ph.D.,  to  collect  the  information  accessible  and  prepare  a  report  upon 

the  subject.    His  report  is  contained  in  the  following  pages,  which  are 

recommended  for  publication.    If  our  colleges  and  universities  can  lead 

the  way  in  devising  and  establishing  the  best  hygienic  training,  their 

example  will  soon  affect  favorably  all  other  grades  of  instruction. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Oommissiorier. 
The  Hon.  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

Pablication  authorized. 

H.  L.  MULDEOW, 

Acting  Secretary, 
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IDEALS  OP  MANLY  EXOELLENOB. 

Philosophical  specalations  regarding  the  nature  and  future  of  man's 
body  and  soul  underlie  and  determine  all  our  schemes  and  endeavors 
for  the  nurture  and  training  of  youth.  There  appear  to  be  four  prin- 
cipal ideals  of  manly  excellence,  which,  singly  or  in  combination,  have 
dominated  the  minds  of  the  promoters  and  governors  of  educational 
foandations,  and  in  a<;cordance  with  which  physical  training  has  been 
favored,  tolerated,  neglected,  or  contemned.  We  may  characterize 
these  ideals  broadly  as  the  Greek  or  aesthetic,  the  monkish  or  ascetic, 
the  military  or  knightly,  and  the  medical  or  scientific. 

The  first  three  have  been  influential  in  varying  degrees  from  very  early 
times.  The  fourth,  although  compounded  of  ancient  elements,  is  so 
strongly  tinged  with  utilitarian  and  psycho-physical  ideas  that  it  is  best 
described  as  modern.  All  of  these  ideals  are  traceable  to  conceptions 
of  human  nature  and  destiny  which  may  be  roughly  classed  under  the 
two  heads  of  lugubrious  and  cheerful. 

THE  aBEEK  IDEAL. 

The  Greek  ideal,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  not  lugubrious.  <^  Every- 
thing that  is  good,"  says  Plato  in  the  '^TimsBus,"  <4s  fair,  and  the  fair  is 
not  without  measure,  and  the  animal  who  is  fair  may  be  supposed  to 
have  measure.  Now  we  perceive  lesser  symmetries  and  comprehend 
them,  but  about  the  highest  and  greatest  we  have  no  understanding; 
for  there  is  no  symmetry  greater  than  that  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  This, 
however,  we  do  not  perceive,  nor  do  we  allow  ourselves  to  reflect  that 
when  a  weaker  or  lesser  frame  is  the  vehicle  of  a  great  and  mighty  soul, 
or,  conversely,  when  a  little  soul  is  encased  in  a  large  body,  then  the 
whole  animal  is  not  fair,  for  it  is  defective  in  the  most  important  of  all 
symmetries ;  but  the  fair  mind  in  the  fair  body  will  be  the  fairest  and 
loveliest  of  all  sights  to  him  who  has  the  seeing  eye." 

Well  might  Charles  Eingsley  say  of  the  Greeks,  ^^To  produce  health, 
that  is,  harmony  and  sympathy  and  grace,  in  every  faculty  of  mind  and 
tx>dy,  was  their  notion  of  education." 


8  CIRGULAS8  OF  INPORllATtOK  IfOR  1885. 

The  antithesig  between  the  Greek  and  the  ascetic  ideals  is  clearly 
indicated  in  a  remark  of  Apoleios  concerning  Egyptian  and  Greek 
modes  of  worship.  "The  Egyptian  deities,''  he  says,  "  were  chiefly  hon- 
ored by  lamentations,  and  the  Greek  divinities  by  dances." 

THE  MONKISH  IDEAL. 

The  ideal  of  the  monk,  which,  after  the  first  few  centnries  of  the 
Ghristian  Ghnrch,  exercised  snch  a  profound  inflaence  upon  European 
thought  and  life,  was  of  Asiatic  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  Egyp- 
tian origin.  "The  duty  of  a  monk,"  said  St.  Jerome,  "is  not  to  teach, 
but  to  weep."  Weeping  and  self-torture  might  weU  absorb  the  energies 
of  men  who  conceived  that  all  flesh  was  the  creation  of  Satan,  and  cham- 
pioned the  belief  that  soul  and  body  are  independent  and  mutually 
antagonistic  entities. 

When  it  was  held  that  "  the  greatest  of  all  evils  was  pleasure,  because 
by  it  the  soul  is  nailed  or  riveted  to  the  body,"  and  that  mental  and 
spiritual  health  were  best  subserved  by  bodily  weakness,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  "a  hideous,  sordid,  and  emaciated  maniac,"  to  borrow 
the  words  of  Lecky,  "  without  knowledge,  without  patriotism,  without 
natural  affection,  passing  his  life  in  a  long  routine  of  useless  and  atro- 
cious self-torture,  and  quailing  before  the  ghastly  phantoms  of  his  de- 
lirious brain,  became  the  ideal  of  the  nations  which  had  known  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero  and  the  lives  of  Socrates  and  Cato." 

Such  views  as  these,  although  they  were  treated  as  heretical  by  the 
(Mfirlier  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  became  accepted  dogmas  of  the 
Churi'h  of  Konie  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  one  may  hear  similar  doctrines 
fiu*  IVom  ftuntly  echoed,  if  he  will  attend  to  the  sermons  of  many  of  the 
SiH>toh,  English,  and  Anierioau  divines  who  have  within  the  last  three 
tHHituries  8tri\-en  to  establish  or  iH>ri>etuate  religious  terrorism. 

THE  MILITANT  IDBAI^ 

The  military  ideal  of  manline^s^  now  existing  side  by  side  with  the 
monkish  ideaU  now  oi^ntVonting  and  challenging  it^  has  played  a  most 
uniH>rtant  and  ivnspiouous  ^virt  in  the  etiucation  of  the  sons  of  noble- 
men aiul  of  j^nulefolk,  Uoi\Hlotus  tells  us  that  the  sons  of  the  Persians, 
tV\Mu  their  tit^h  vtv-ur  to  thoir  twontieth.  werv  caivftilly  taught  three 
thiui;:s  oul^w — to  ndts  to  dmw  the  Ivvr ,  And  to  s)>eak  the  truth.  Physical 
traunu^  was  piwiomuunt  in  the  tshu\»uon  of  tYtv-horn  youth  among 
the  8|Mrtans.  Koiu^ins.  and  ainnent  Gtsmvaits:  i:  consisteti  chiefly  of 
martK^l  exexvises  ouul  the  chi^si\  aihI  ;;s  a:itt  vi^^s  the  formation  of  an 
a^ilo  and  exKluniVji  5^Udier\\  **  T^^^etx^  an  wxna^xvv?'*  formed  a  neces- 
sarN  jvirt  \>f  cxx^n  j^MxtVu^axxV  c^uu'^:5v>«  'ir*  Ixrtrjiin  as  well  as  on  the 
l\\utincnt^  e\vi\  "AVr  t>^^i^  :^^  s:\t*\^fti?h  vvc:';5:r>. 

**  \  s^wAT  IM  rAihcr  ;>.^;  uv>  ^^^;^  s>,>m\x  >Ari  :>.sA::;^-<v3ini  Wieirsw  For 
it  NwNttHNS  the  5i^Ni^s  ^Ni  ^ixNix^ie^-H^x  l\^  Nk^>i^  A  S^vrtft  :;:xvv>\  u>  hunt  skill- 
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ftilly,  and  elegantly  carry  and  train  a  hawk.  Bnt  the  stndy  of  letters 
Rhonld  be  left  to  the  sons  of  mstics."  These  are  the  words  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  who,  on  hearing  letters 
praised,  <'  was  roused  to  sadden  anger  and  burst  oat  furiously." 

The  ideal  of  the  Greeks  sprang  from  a  passion  for  beauty  and  har- 
mony, and  a  joyous  sense  of  well-being^  that  of  the  theologian  and  the 
monk  was  conditioned  on  and  determined  by  a  profound  ignorance  of, 
and  a  bitter  contempt  for,  the  body;  while  that  of  the  soldier  and  the 
knight  owed  its  peculiar  features  to  a  rude  appreciation  of  bodily  force 
and  skill,  gained  from  experience  in  camp  and  field. 

THE  MODESN  IDEAL. 

It  is  not  to  the  generative  vigor  of  any  or  all  of  these  ideals  that  we 
owe  our  modem  doctrine  of  the  interdei>endence  of  body  and  mind ; 
which  doctrine  is  but  vaguely,  if  at  all,  a^pprehended  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  quote  with  generous  unction  the  tin^e-worn  mens  aana  in 
corpore  sano  line  of  Juvenal,  who  exhorts  men  not  only  to  **pray  for  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body,"  but  also  to  ''ask  for  a  brave  soul  un- 
Bcared  by  death."  No :  the  belief  ''  that  to  work  the  mind  is  also  to 
work  a  number  of  the  bodily  organs;  that  not  a  feeling  can  arise,  not 
a  thought  pass,  without  a  set  of  concurring  bodily  processes,"  is  the 
child  of  the  scientific  spirit  embodied  in  the  new  physiology  and  the 
new  psychology,  and  was  engendered,  as  we  know,  through  the  labors 
of  Harvey  and  Haller,  Du  Bois-Beymond,  Miiller,  and  Weber,  Helm- 
holtz  and  Wundt. 

Mr.  Huxley,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  voices  the  views  of  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  scientific  thinkers  when  he  says: 

That  maD,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  edncation  who  has  been  so  trained  in  yonth 
that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the 
work  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts 
of  eqnal  strength  and  in  smooth  working  order,  ready,  like  a  steam-engine,  to  be 
turned  to  any  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind ; 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  tmths  of  Nat- 
ure and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations;  one  who,  no  stnnted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and 
fire,  bnt  whose  passions  tire  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a 
tender  conscience ;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to 
hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 

SYSTEMS  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  the  scope  and  limits  of  this  paper  permit 
it,  to  discuss  fully  and  in  detail  the  means  adopted,  at  different  times 
and  in  various  countries,  to  realize  the  ideals  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Some  statements  of  a  suggestive  rather  than  of  a  descriptive  nature 
must  suffice. 
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THE  GSEEK  SYSTEM. 

In  Oahl  and  Koner's  ^'  The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  ^  we  find  the 
gymnasia  mentioned  first  among  the  public  buildings  of  Greece  because 
they  were  ^'center-points  of  Greek  life."    The  authors  go  on  to  say: 

Games  and  competitions  in  varioas  kinds  of  bodily  skiU  formed  a  chief  feature  of 
their  religions  festivals.  This  circnmstance  reacted  on  b«th  sonlpture  and  arohitect- 
nre,  in  supplying  the  former  with  models  of  ideal  beauty,  and  in  setting  the  taak  to 
the  latter  of  providing  suitable  places  for  these  games  to  be  celebrated. 

THE  PALJCSTBA. 

For  purposes  of  this  kind,  as  far  as  public  exhibition  was  not  concerned,  the  pal- 
iestr»  and  gymnasia  served.  In  earlier  times  these  two  must  be  distinguished.  In 
the  palsstra  young  men  practiced  wrestling  and  boxing.  As  these  arts  were  grad- 
ually developed,  larger  establishments,  with  separate  compartments,  became  neces- 
sary. Originally  such  places  were  kept  by  private  persons ;  sometimes  they  consisted 
only  of  open  spaces,  near  a  brook,  if  possible,  and  surrounded  by  trees. 

• 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

Soon,  however,  regular  buildings,  gymnasia,  became  necessary.  At  first  they  con- 
sisted of  an  uncovered  court  surrounded  by  colonnades,  adjoining  which  lay  covered 
spaces,  the  former  being  used  for  running  and  jumping,  the  latter  for  wrestling.  In 
the  same  degree  as  these  exercises  became  more  developed  and  as  grown-up  men  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  these  youthful  sports,  these  institutions  grew  in  size  and 
splendor. 

Minute  descriptions  of  these  establishments  by  Greek  authors  we  do  not  possess, 
but  the  important  parts  are  known  to  us  from  occasional  remarks,  particularly  in  the 
Platonic  dialogues.  There  we  find  mentioned  the  ^hebeiany  where  the  youth  used  to 
practice ;  further,  the  bath,  to  which  belonged  a  dry  sweating  bath  for  the  use  of  both 
wrestlers  and  visitors.  The  apoduterion  was  the  room  for  undressing.  In  another 
room,  the  elaiotheaioriy  the  oil  was  kept  for  rubbing  the  wrestlers,  and  there  possibly 
this  rubbing  itself  took  place.  In  the  koniaterion  the  wrestlers  were  sprinkled  with 
sand,  so  as  to  give  them  a  firmer  hold  on  each  other.  The  aphairisterUm  was  destined 
for  games  of  ball,  while  other  passages,  open  or  covered  (collectively  called  dramoB)^ 
were  used  for  practice  in  running,  or  simply  for  walking.  A  particular  kind  of  cov- 
ered passage  were  the  xusioi^  which  had  raised  platforms  on  both  sides  for  the  walkers, 
the  lower  space  between  being  used  by  the  wrestlers. 

Among  the  Doric  tribes,  but  chiefly  in  Sparta,  physical  education  consisted  princi- 
pally in  hardening  the  body  of  the  young  citizen- warrior  against  the  influence  of  pain 
and  exertion ;  among  the  Ionian  tribes,  and  chiefly  at  Athens,  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  body  and  soul,  t.  «.,  grace  and  ease  of  bearing  and  demeanor,  were  the 
objects  chiefly  aimed  at.  At  Athens  the  gymnasia  were  public  institutions,  supported 
by  public  or  private  means,  at  which  ephebai  (youths  old  enough  for  military  service) 
and  men  spent  a  part  of  their  day  in  athletic  exercise  and  in  instructive  and  social 
intercourse.  These  were  the  Lukeionj  the  Kunosarges,  the  Akademia,  the  Piolemaion, 
the  splendid  gymnasium  of  Hadrianus,  and  the  small  gymnasium  of  Hermes.  The 
number  of  palsestrsB  at  Athens  was  still  greater.  They  were  all  private  institutes 
kept  by  single  paidotrihai^  and  destined  for  the  athletic  education  of  boys  only.  In 
smaller  cities  the  joint  practice  of  youths  and  grown-up  men  in  the  same  locality  was 
frequently  inevitable.  But  it  is  erroneous  to  Huppose  that  the  palsBstra  was  exclu- 
sively the  resort  of  the  a^Utai.  The  separation  of  youths  and  men  from  the  boys 
was  desirable,  both  for  moral  and  educational  reasons;  for  the  difi&culties  of  the  taak 
increased  in  proportion  to  the         of  the 
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THB  OAJOES. 

Before  entering  upon  the  single  exercises  we  mast  try  to  define  the  three  general 
appeUations,  gymnaaiio,  aganiatiOf  and  athleUo.  The  first  term  comprises  all  kinds  of 
regolated  bodily  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  body  or  single  limbs. 
The  aganistio  comprises  the  gymnastic  exercises  tending  to  prepare  the  athletai  for  the 
wrestling  matches,  which  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  national  festiyities, 
particularly  of  the  games  of  Olympia.  Here  assembled,  invited  by  the  peace  messen- 
gers of  Zeus,  the  delegates  of  empires  and  cities,  not  to  speak  of  crowds  of  enthusias- 
tic spectators  firom  the  most  distant  shores.  The  flower  of  Greek  youth  came  up  to 
test  their  skill  in  the  noble  competition  for  the  crown  of  Zeus.  Only  he  whose  untain- 
ted character  and  pure  Hellenic  descent  had  been  certified  was  allowed  to  approach 
the  silver  urn  which  contained  the  lots.  A  previous  training  of  at  least  ten  months 
at  a  Greek  gymnasium  was  further  required  for  obtaining  the  permission  of  taking 
part  in  the  holy  contest.  A 

The  ethic  purpose  of  gynmastic  lurt  came  to  be  more  neglected,  when  artificiality 
and  affectation  began  to  prevail.  It  was  then  that  the  noble  art  deteriorated  into  a 
mechanical  profession ;  the  athUtio  is  the  later  signification  of  the  term. 

TGDB  TKACHEB8. 

The  teachers  of  gymnastics  among  the  Athenians  were  known  as 
gumnastai  SLud  paido^ribai;  the  former  having  to  superintend  the  gen- 
eral development  and  training  of  the  body,  while  the  latter  directed  the 
single  exercises.  The  aophronistai  were  responsible  for  the  good  behavior 
of  the  boys.  The  whole  gymnasium  and  all  its  teachers  were  under  the 
charge  of  a  superintendent,  termed  the  gumnasiarchos.  His  position 
was  highly  honorable  and  responsible.  The  principal  exercises  taught 
in  the  palaestra  and  the  gymnasium  were  running,  leaping,  wrestling, 
throwing  the  discus,  throwing  the  spear,  boxing,  and  the  pagJcrationj  a 
combination  of  boxing  and  wrestling.  Various  ball  games  were  also  in 
vogue,  and  much  attention  was  given  to  bathing. 

It  resulted  from  the  best  Greek  training  that  Sparta  needed  no  walls 
of  defense  save  the  bodies  of  her  sons,  and  that  Athens  furnished  models 
of  manly  vigor  and  beauty  which  have  been  alike  the  admiration  and  de- 
spair of  sculptors  since  the  days  of  Phidias. 

STSTBMS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AQES. 

In  comparison  with  the  comprehensive  and  well  directed  methods  of 
the  Greeks,  the  means  employed  for  the  bodily  training  of  the  would- 
be  priest  or  soldier  seem  crude  and  primitive  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
better  days  of  monachism  it  was  held  that  a  laboring  monk  had  but  one 
devil  to  fear,  while  one  who  had  idle  hands  must  needs  contend  against 
a  legion.  Accordingly  labor  in  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the  vineyard 
became  a  well  recognized  factor  in  the  course  of  training  laid  down  for 
many  of  the  religious  orders,  and  especially  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
champions  and  saviors  of  classical  learning  in  the  west.  Although  the 
ghostly  enemies  of  the  young  gentleman,  or  noble,  were  far  from  being 
ignored,  yet  his  training  was  mainly  directed  toward  rendering  him 
flt  to  encounter  savage  beasts  and  men-at-arms.    The  exercises  and 
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pastimes  of  the  tilt-yard,  tbe  village-green,  and  the  bear-pit,  differed 
widely  indeed  from  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  stadium,  though  not  so  widely  as  from  the  feats  achieved  by  scho- 
lastic and  religious  youth  with  mattock,  spade,  and  prnning-hook. 

BRITISH  USAGES. 

In  view  of  the  kinship  of  American  and  British  schools  and  scholars, 
our  purpose  will  be  best  served  if,  in  the  present  connection,  we  confine 
our  attention  chiefly  to  British  usages  as  regards  scholastic  and  knightly 
training  in  mediaeval  and  early  modern  times. 

MEDUSVAL  STUDENT -LIFE. 

Asceticlfim  [says  Malliuger,  the  historian  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Cambridge,  in  Mb 
chapter  on  mediaeval  student-life],  as  it  was  then  the  professed  role  of  life  \7ith  the 
monk,  the  friar,  and  the  secular,  was  also  the  prevailing  theory  in  the  discipline  of 
those  whom  they  taught  and  trained  for  their  several  professions.  The  man  fasted, 
voluntarily  bared  his  back  to  the  scourge,  kept  long  and  painful  vigils ;  the  boy  was 
starved,  flogged,  and  sent  to  seek  repose  where  he  might  find  it  if  he  were  able. 
•  •  •  Lever,  the  master  of  St.  John's,  in  an  oft-quoted  passage,  describes  the 
scholars  of  his  college,  then  (in  1550)  the  poorest  in  proportion  to  its  number  in  the 
whole  University,  as  going  to  dinner  at  ten  o'clock,  content  with  a  penny  piece  of 
beef,  among  four,  having  a  little  ^^porage"  made  of  the  broth  of  the  same  beef,  with 
salt  and  oatmeal,  '^  aud  nothing  else.''  After  this  slender  dinner,  he  continues,  *'  they 
be  either  teaching  or  learning  until  five  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  have 
a  supper  not  much  better  than  their  dinner.  Immediately  after  the  which  they  go 
either  to  reasoning  in  problems  or  unto  some  other  study,  until  it  be  nine  or  ten  of 
the  clock,  and  then,  being  without  fire,  are  fain  to  walk  or  run  up  and  down  half  an 
hour  to  get  a  heat  in  their  feet  when  they  go  to  bed." 

SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 

Of  the  sportfl  and  pastimes  of  those  days  we  have  little  record;  but  we  know  the 
use  of  the  cross-bow  to  have  been  a  favorite  accomplishment;  cock-fighting,  that 
"last  infirmity"  of  the  good  Aschani,  was  also  a  common  amusement;  while,  from 
certain  college  statutes  requiring  that  **no  fierce  birds"  should  be  introduced  within 
the  precincts  of  the  college,  wo  may  infer  that  many  of  the  students  were  emulous  of 
the  falconer's  art.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  a  custom  of  the  present  day, 
the  daily  walk  with  a  single  companion,  was  originally  inculcated  by  college  statute, 
while  this  in  turn  is  said  to  have  derived  its  precedent  from  apostolic  example. 

The  statute  referred  to,  dates  from  the  year  1336,  which  was  a  little 
more  than  sixty  years  before  the  founding  of  Winchester  College  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  who  strenuously  and  particularly  forbade — in  the 
statutes  which  he  drew  up  for  the  government  of  his  scholars — pretty 
much  every  kind  of  sport,  whether  it  were  gentlemanly  or  loutish. 

TRAINING  UNDER  HENRY  VIII. 

From  the  letters  of  young  Gregory  Cromwell's  tutor  to  his  pupil's 
father,  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  King's  chief  secretary,  we  derive  some 
insight  as  to  the  education  of  a  young  nobleman  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Vni,  at  which  time  it  was  said  that  "  gentlemen  strive  more  to  bring 
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ap  good  houDds  thau  wise  heirs.''  It  appears  from  the  letters  alladed  to 
that  young  GromwcU  had  ^'  hours  limited  for  the  French  tongue^  writ- 
ing,  playing  at  weapons,  casting  of  accounts,  pastimes  of  instruments," 
and  that  for  his  recreation  he  used  '^  to  hawk  and  hunt  and  shoot  in 
his  long  bow." 

Henry  Yin  strove  to  foster  the  practice  of  martial  exercises  through- 
out the  realm.  We  are  told  of  his  '^  continuing  daily  to  amuse  himself 
in  archery,  casting  of  the  bar,  wrestling,  or  dancing,  and  frequently  in 
tilting,  tourneying,  fighting  at  the  barriers  with  swords  and  battle-axes, 
and  such  like  martial- recreations,  in  most  of  which  there  were  very  few 
who  could  excel  him." 

ULWS  REGARDINO  ARCHSBT. 

He  caused  Parliament  to  enact,  in  1511,  that  '^  every  man  being  the 
King's  subject,  not  lame,  decrepit,  or  maimed ;  being  within  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  except  spiritual  men,  justices  of  the  one  bench  and  of  the 
other,  justices  of  the  assize,  and  barous  of  the  exchequer,  do  use  and 
exercise  shooting  in  long  bows,  and  also  do  have  a  bow  and  arrows 
ready  continually  in  his  house,  to  use  himself  in  shooting^  and  that 
every  man  having  a  man  child  or  men  children  in  his  house  shall  pro- 
vide for  all  such,  being  of  the  age  of  seven  years  and  above,  a  bow  and 
two  shafts,  to  learn  them  and  bring  them  up  in  shooting."  Each  village 
was,  in  1541,  required  to  maintain  a  pair  of  archery  butts.  It  would 
seem  that  this  statute  was  held  to  apply  to  schoolboys  and  collegians ; 
for,  while  it  is  provided  in  the  ordinances  of  Shrewsbury  school,  made 
by  the  authorities  of  the  town  in  1578,  that  the  '^  schollers  shall  plaie 
upon  thursdaies  onles  there  be  a  holidaye  in  the  weeke  and  no  day  els 
but  the  thursdaie,"  it  is  prescribed  that  the  '^  schollers  plaie  shal  be 
shootinge  in  the  long  bowe  and  chesse  plaie  and  no  other  games  except 
it  be  runninge,  wrastlinge,  or  leapinge."  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  cer- 
tain playgrounds,  at  Eton  and  Harrow  respectively,  are  still  termed 
•<  The  Shooting  Fields"  and  »'  The  Butts." 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  infer  from  enactments  like  the  above  that 
systematic  physical  training,  even  in  the  single  particular  of  archery, 
was  ever  generally  enforced  in  English  schools  and  colleges.  System 
and  compulsion  in  such  matters  have  ever  been  contemned  both  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Boger  Ascham,  in  his  <^  Toxophilus,  the  Scheie  of  Shootinge,"  pub- 
lished in  1545,  declares  that  ^4f  shooting  could  speak,  she  would  accuse 
England  of  unkindness  and  slothfidness,"  and  further  states  that  '^  very 
many  play  with  the  King's  acts,  •  •  •  many  buy  bows,  because  of 
the  act,  but  yet  shoot  not." 

VIEWS  OF  CABDINAL  POLS. 

Very  few  men  in  England,  during  the  middle  third  of  the  sixteenth 
oentory,  were  so  well  qualified  to  set  forth  and  criticise  the  educational 
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methods  of  his  time  as  Beginald  Pole,  legate  under  Pope  Panl  m,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  time  of  Qneen  Mary,  and  chancellor  both  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Pole,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  TJniTecsi- 
ties  of  Oxford,  Pans,  and  Padua,  and  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
most  renowned  scholars  of  his  day,  was  a  man  of  eminent  ability  and 
great  independence  of  character.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
*<  England  in  the  Beigu  of  Henry  YIU.  A  Dialogue  between  Cardinal 
Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Bhetoric  in  Oxford.  By  Thomas 
Starkey,  Chaplain  to  the  King,"  the  opinions  -of  Pole  regarding  the 
educational  needs  of  England  are  set  forth  with  substantial  accuracy. 

Pole  favors  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  'Hhe  weal  of  man 
resteth  not  only  in  the  mind  and  the  virtnes  thereof,  but  in  the  body 
also,  and  in  the  prosperous  state  of  the  same,''  as  being  '^  very  truth." 

<' First  and  most  principal  of  all  ill  customs  used  in  our  country  is 
that  which  toucheth  the  education  of  the  nobility,"  says  Pole,  "  whom 
we  see  customably  brongbt  up  in  hunting  and  hawking,  dicing  and  card- 
ing, eating  and  drinking,  and  in  all  vain  pleasure,  pastime,  and  van- 
ity." Pole  is  equally  severe  on  the  education  of  the  "men  of  the 
church,"  who  he  declares  "  are  not  brought  up  in  virtue  and  learning, 
as  they  should  be,  nor  weU  approved  therein  before  they  be  admitted 
to  such  high  dignity,  *  *  *  for  commonly  you  shall  find  that  they 
can  nothing  do  but  patter  up  their  matins  and  mass,  mumbling  up  a 
certain  number  of  words  nothing  understood." 

ON  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NOBIUTT. 

Pole  distinctly  favors  compulsory  education  and  public  schools,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  "ill  customs"  noted  above,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  quotation : 

But  here  is,  Master  LDpset,  not  only  in  our  coantry,  but  also  in  all  other  which  ever 
yet  I  knew,  a  great  lack  and  negligence  of  them  which  rule  in  common  policy,  and 
that  is  this:  that  in  no  country  there  is  any  regard  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  youth 
in  common  discipline  and  public  exercise.  But  every  man  privately  m  his  own  house 
hath  hiB  master  to  instruct  bis  children  in  letters,  without  any  respect  of  other  exer- 
cise in  other  feats  pertaining  to  nobility  no  less  than  learning  and  letters,  as  in  »U 
feats  of  chivalry.  Therefore  there  would  some  ordinance  be  devised  for  the  joining 
of  these  both  together,  which  might  be  done  after  this  manner,  likewise  as  we  have 
in  our  universities,  colleges,  and  common  places  to  nourish  the  children  of  poor  meA 
in  letters;  whereby,  as  you  see,  cometh  no  small  profit  to  the  common  weal. 

So  much  more  we  should  have,  as  it  were,  certain  places  appointed  for  the  bringing 
up  together  of  the  nobility,  to  the  which  I  would  the  nobles  should  be  compelled  to 
set  forward  their  children  and  heirs,  that  in  a  number  together  they  might  the  better 
profit.  And  to  this  company  I  would  have  appointed  rulers  certain  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  wise  men  of  the  realm,  the  which  should  instruct  this  youth  to  whom 
should  come  the  governance  after,  of  this  our  common  weal.  Here  they  should  be  in- 
struct, not  only  in  learning  and  virtue,  but  also  in  all  feats  of  war  pertaining  to  saeh 
as  should  be  hereafter  in  time  of  war  captains  and  governors  of  the  common  sort. 
This  should  be  the  most  noble  institution  that  ever  was  yet  devised  in  any  oommon 
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weal.  Of  tins  should  spriiiK  the  foantain  of  all  ciyility  and  politic  rale ;  yea,  and 
without  sooh  a  thing  I  can  not  tell  whether  all  the  rest  of  our  device  will  little 
avail.  I  think  it  will  never  be  possible  to  institute  our  common  weal  without  this 
ordinance  brought  to  pass  and  put  into  effect. 

Pole'B  ideas,  we  need  hardly  say,  were  too  novel  and  theoretical  to  be 
adopted  in  his  day;  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  realize  them 
in  England  even  in  our  day.  Milton  and  Bacon,  Fuller  and  Locke,  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  have  all  argued  in  favor  of  physical  training,  in  a  strain 
more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  Pole.  But  the  realization  of  their  gener- 
ous theories  has  never  been  widely  and  systematically  undertaken  by 
the  teachers  of  British  youth. 

Athletic  sports,  such  as  boating,  cricket,  and  foot-ball,  have  come  to 
be  highly  prized  and  lauded.  We  are  far  from  denying  their  great  edu- 
cational value,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  owe  their  essential  features 
chiefly  to  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  that  most  uncritical  and  preju- 
diced class  of  conservatives,  the  British  undergraduate,  rather  than  to 
the  schemes  and  endeavors  of  innovating  thinkers  and  reformers.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  innovators  and  dreamers  have  been  largely  influ- 
ential in  quickening  and  determining  the  development  of  modem 
methods,  both  of  physical  and  mental  training,  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  further  on,  physical  train- 
ing in  America  owes  more  to  German  than  to  British  models. 

AMERICAN  IDEAS  AND  CUSTOMS.    ^ 

When  we  recall  the  fact  that  our  oldest  American  colleges,  like  their 
early  English  models,  were  established  primarily  to  recruit  with  learned 
men  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  there  is  left  no  ground  for  wonder  that 
physical  training  has  so  slowly  won  its  way  to  recognition  as  a  necessary 
j>art  of  a  sound  education.  American  educators  were  long  ruled  by 
British  notions  as  to  curriculum  and  discipline;  the  American  public 
was  mainly  animated  by  narrowly  << practical  and  utilitarian  ideals; 
and  American  collegians,  who  were  not  too  serious  to  play  at  all,  dis- 
IK>rted  themselves  after  inherited  British  fashions  in  their  intervals  of 
Btady. 

HARVABD  AND  DARTMOUTH  CUSTOMS. 

The  means  afforded  students  for  recreation  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  were  decidedly  scanty,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  only  mention  of 
them  in  the  '^  Ancient  Customs  of  Harvard  College,  Established  by  the 
Government  of  It.^  "Custom  16"  runs  as  follows:  "The  Freshmen 
shall  furnish  bats,  balls,  and  foot-balls  for  the  use  of  students,  to  be  kept 
in  the  buttery."  Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  founded  in 
1709.  In  a  statement  made  two  years  later  by  its  first  president,  Bev. 
Dr.  Wheelock,  concerning  its  aims  and  methods,  we  find  a  recommenda- 
tion, on  which  the  changes  were  rung  by  college  officers  and  trustees 
for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  east,  and  whose  echoes*are  still  ringing 
in  the  west    President  Wheelock  recommended  the  students  to  "tura 
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the  conrse  of  their  diversions  and  exercises  for  their  health  to  the  prac- 
tice of  some  manual  arts,  or  cultivation  of  gardens  and  other  lands,  at 
the  proper  hoars  of  leisure  and  intermissions  from  study  and  vacancies 
[vacations]", 

VIEWS  OF  DR.  BUSH. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  long  the  foremost  teacher  in  the  foremost 
American  medical  coUege  of  his  day,  that  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  inclines  to  believe  that  Dr.  Bush 
not  only  gave  direction  to  the  medical  mind  of  the  country  more  than 
any  other  one  man,  but  that  he  ^Hypifies  it  better  than  any  other.''  Dr. 
Bush  urged  his  students  ''to  turn  nature  out  of  doors  and  appeal  to 
art,"  and  published  abroad  his  belief  that ''  the  time  must  and  would 
come  when  the  general  use  of  calomel,  jalap,  and  the  lancet  should  be 
considered  among  the  most  essential  articles  of  knowledge  and  the 
rights  of  man."  One  has  but  to  turn  to  Dr.  Bush's  ''Essays,  Literary, 
Moral,  and  Philosophical",  to  find  that  his  notions  as  to  artificial  and 
heroic  practice  were  not  confined  to  medical  matters.  Among  these  es- 
says is  one  published  in  1790,  on  the  "Amusements  and  Punishments 
Proper  for  Schools."  Dr.  Bush  voiced  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his 
time,  and  of  many  of  our  time  as  well,  in  proposing  that  "the  amuse* 
ments  of  our  youth  shall  consist  of  such  exercises  as  will  be  most  sub- 
servient to  their  future  employments  in  life."  He  favors  agricultural 
and  mechanical  employments  as  means  of  diversion  and  training,  and 
notes  with  approval  that  "in  the  Methodist  College,  in  Maryland,  a 
large  lot  is  divided  between  the  scholars,  and  premiums  adjudged  to 
those  who  produce  the  most  vegetables  from  their  grounds,  or  who  keep 
them  in  the  best  order."  ,  "  The  Methodists,"  he  adds, "  have  wisely  ban- 
ished every  species  of  play  from  their  college."    Again  he  says: 

All  the  amusements  of  the  children  of  the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  Pean.,  are  de- 
rived from  their  performing  the  subordinate  parts  of  several  of  the  meohanioal  arts; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wealth  of  that  worthy  and  happy  sooiety  is  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  their  little  hands. 

MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  such  notions  as  those  of  President  Whee- 
lock  and  Dr.  Eush  that  farm,  manual  labor,  and  Fellenberg  schools 
were  founded,  and  societies  for  promoting  manual  labor  in  literary  in- 
stitutions were  organized  somewhat  extensively  in  the  United  States 
during  the  first  third  of  the  present  century. 

In  South  Carolina. 

The  first  of  these  farm-schools  was  that  established  in  1797  at  Lethe, 
in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of 
Dr.  John  de  la  Howe,  a  native  of  Hanover,  in  Germany,  who  left  the 
bulk  of  his  estate,  comprising  a  farm  of  500  acres  and  1,000  acres  of 
forest,  for  the  educating,  boarding,  and  clothing  of  twelve  poor  boys 
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and  twelve  poor  girls  of  Abbeville  District.    The  school  did  not  go  into 
actaal  operation  till  twenty  years  later. 

In  MaasaohusettB, 

When  Amherst  College  was  founded  at  Amherst,  Mass.^  in  1821,  it 
possessed  at  the  start  ''an  advantage  over  all  other  colleges,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Boston  Recorder  published  in  September  of  that  year,  which 
notes  the  purchase  of  ^'  a  large  field  for  the  express  purpose  of  afford- 
ing each  charity  student  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  quarter  or  half 
acre  in  that  manner  which  his  taste  and  judgment  should  dictate." 
While  preparing  this  paper  we  have  been  assured  that  ''ecclesiastical 
students  find  plenty  of  recreation  and  amusement,  either  walking,  work- 
ing in  flower  gardens,  or  riding." 

Tyler's  "History  of  Amherst  College"  states  that  "all  the  earlier  ter- 
races on  College  Hill  were  the  work  of  the  of&cers  and  students  of 
Amherst  College.  And  every  spring,  for  many  years,  the  students  were 
in  the  habit  of  devoting  one  day  to  raking  off  the  chips  and  clearing  up 
the  grounds."  "  Chip-day  "  at  Amherst,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was 
probably  imported  from  Williams  College,  whence  came  Amherst's  first 
president  and  students.  At  Williams  College,  years  before  and  for 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Amherst,  the  students  had,  in  addition  to 
a  "chip-day,"  a  "mountain-day"  and  a  "gravel-day,"  the  former  being 
devoted  to  tramping,  and  the  latter  to  regraveling  the  college  walks. 
The  Faculty  granted  these  holidays  for  the  purpose  of  "fostering  in  the 
students  the  habits  of  physical  labor  and  exercise  so  essential  to  vigor- 
ous mental  exertion." 

GERMAN  CUSTOMS  AND  THEIB  INFLUENCE. 

Prior  to  1825,  physical  training,  in  its  proper  sense,  had  no  recogni- 
tion or  standing  in  the  curriculum  of  school  or  college,  if  we  except  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  one  or  two  insti- 
tutions modeled  on  it.  The  germ  of  such  physical  training  as  exists  at 
present  in  many  of  our  colleges  came  from  abroad,  and  was  planted  by 
German  exiles  in  New  England  soil. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  bodily  exercises  were  generally  and 
strenuously  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  training  men  for  war,  the  chase, 
and  the  sacred  games.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  bodily  training  was  re- 
stricted to  military  gymnastics,  and  these  were  largely  monopolized 
by  the  feudal  aristocracy,  none  but  knights  being  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  tournaments,  whose  origin  is  attributed  to  the  German  King, 
ncnry  I.  The  opi)Osition  of  the  Church  and  the  introduction  of  lire- 
arms  finally  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  chivalric  games. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  REFORMERS. 

Although  the  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zwingli,  urged  the 
revival  of  gymnastics  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  all  classes  of  youth, 
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it  was  uot  until  the  last  decades  of  the  last  century  that  any  considera- 
ble attempt  was  made  to  systematize  and  enforce  gymnastic  tarauning  in 
Germany. 

THK  PHILANTHBOPI8T8. 

The  philanthropists,  who,  as  regards  the  physical  side  of  education, 
were  the  precursois  of  Jahn,  the  father  of  German  Turning,  made  such 
an  attempt  in  the  reformed  courses  of  instruction,  by  means  of  which 
they  strove  to  supplant  the  ^^old  education''  and  follow  ^*the  method 
of  nature."  Basedow,  Campe,  Salzmanu,  Guts  Muths,  Pestalozzi,  and 
Fellenberg,  all  gave  physical  training  a  prominent  place  in  the  schools 
which  they  instituted  or  controlled.  In  so  doing,  however,  they  were 
only  following,  and  that  for  the  most  part  consciously,  the  suggestions 
contained  in  Eousseau's  £mile,  which  was  published  in  1762,  and  con- 
tained much  that  seems  but  an  echo  from  the  essays  of  Montaigne,  ^^On 
the  Education  of  Children  "  and  '^On  Pedantry,''  which  appeared  some 
eighty  years  before  the  £mile.  Eousseau's  main  thesis  is  found  in  his 
claim  that  his  '^  system  is  nature's  course  of  development,"  and  that  ^^  the 
great  secret  of  education  is  to  manage  it  so  that  the  training  of  the 
mind  and  body  shall  serve  to  assist  each  other." 

BASEDOW  AND  THE  PHILANTHROPINUM. 

Basedow,  who  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1723  and  was  by  nature  an 
innovator,  first  attracted  attention  by  his  controversial  writings  on  the- 
ological subjects.  He  was  incited  to  devote  himself  to  educational  re- 
forms by  reading  £mile,  which  a  recent  writer  characterizes  as  '^  perhaps 
the  most  influential  book  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  education." 
In  1774,  Basedow  founded  at  Dessau  his  famous  school,  the  Philanthro- 
pinum,  "in  which,"  says  Vojii  Raumer,  "the  views  of  Bousseau  were 
strictly  followed,  and  where  these  views  were  by  every  means  sought 
to  be  introduced  into  actual  life."  Basedow's  division  of  the  day  was 
as  follows :  eight  hours  for  sleep ;  eight  hours  for  food  and  amusement; 
and,  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  six  hours  for  school  work  and  two  for 
manual  labor,  while  the  children  of  the  poor  were  to  have  two  hours 
of  school  work  and  six  of  manual  labor.  His  pupils  in  the  Philanthro- 
piuum  were  taught  wrestling,  running,  riding,  dancing,  besides  car- 
pentry and  wood-turning,  and  were  regularly  taken  on  long  walks 
into  the  country.  They  were  also  instructed  as  to  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  body  by  the  private  physician  of  Prince  Die- 
trich, Basedow's  patron.  With  Basedow  philanthropy  was  indeed  a 
passion  to  the  last.  With  his  dying  breath  he  said,  "  I  wish  my  body 
to  be  dissected  fbr  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Basedow  and  his  immediate  disciples  and  imi- 
tators employed  both  gymnastic  and  industrial  exercises  in  their  efiforts 
to  secure  physical        ning  to  their  pupils. 

Fellenben  in  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  in  Switjserland, 

added  mi^^  in  gymnastics  and  handicrafts. 
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GUT8  MUTHS. 

The  influeDce  of  the  Greek  ideal  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  writings 
of  Montaigne,  Eousseau,  Basedow,  Guts  Muths,  and  Jahn.  ^^  In  the 
year  1785,^  says  Guts  Muths,  "  I  entered,  when  still  a  youth,  the  school 
of  Schnepfenthal,  near  Gotha,  and  thereupon  Salzmann,  its  head,  con- 
ducted me  to  a  place  saying,  ^  Here  are  our  gymnastics ;  within  this 
little  space  we  amuse  ourselves  daily  with  five  exercises,  though  they 
are  still  only  in  their  rudiments.'  These  exercises  had  been  first  tried 
at  Dessau  where  Salzmann  had  previously  been.  He  soon  intrusted  me 
with  the  direction  of  this  first  beginning  of  exercises.  All  that  I  found 
out  from  ancient  usages,  from  the  historical  remains  of  earlier  and  later 
antiquity,  all  that  reflection  and  sometimes  chance  offered  to  me,  was 
brought  forward  for  the  sake  of  amusing  experiments.  Thus  the  chief 
exercises  increased,  were  subdivided  into  new  forms  and  tasks,  and 
were  subjected  to  rules  often  laid  down  with  great  difOLculty.  Thus 
originated,  after  seven  years'  experiments,  in  the  first  edition  of  my 
'Gymnastics  for  the  Young'  (1793),  my  first  attempt  to  call  attention  to 
a  subject  that  had  been  quite  forgotten  and  only  existed  in  history." 
Under  Eector  Yieth,  at  Dessau,  gymnastics  gained  great  popularity 
during  the  very  time  that  Guts  Muths  was  experimenting  at  Schnepfen- 
thal. Guts  Muths'  efforts  met  with  hearty  recognition  in  Germany. 
Nachtigall  in  Denmark,  and  Ling  in  Sweden,  made  systematic  gym- 
nastics popular  and  general  among  their  countrymen.  To  Ling  was 
due  the  development  of  the  system  of  medical  gymnastics  known  as 
the  Swedish  Movement  Cure,  and  also  a  system  of  general  bodily  train- 
ing still  much  prized  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

JAHN  AND  THB  TURNERS. 

The  extraordinary  progress-made  by  gymnastics  in  Germany  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  was  mainly  due  to  the  quicken- 
ing and  organizing  genius  of  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn,  known  to  all 
German  Turners  as  '^Father  Jahn."  ^'His  idea,"  says  Schaible  in  his 
<<  Essay  on  the  Systematic  Training  of  the  Body," 

was  to  unite  the  x>eople  of  Germany  into  one  nation ^  inteUectoally,  moraUy,  and 
physically  strong  against  the  threatening  enemy  of  the  west.  Boldly  and  vigorously , 
a  real  reformer,  he  advanced  toward  his  high  ideal,  tbe  realization  of  which  was  at- 
tained with  a  surprising  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  many  impediments  that  stood 
in  his  way.  The  number  of  his  pupils  increased  daily.  His  ideas  of  a  revived  na- 
tional education  were  in  this  work  f  Deutsche  Tumkunst"]  offered  to  the  nation, 
and  were  enthusiastically  received.  Soon  gymnastics  took  a  national  character. 
Boys,  youths,  and  men  of  all  classes  of  society  took  part  in  the  exercises,  and  gym- 
nasia sprang  up  in  aU  parte.  Nor  was  it  long  before  from  their  gymnasia  [in  1813] 
thousands  of  Turners  of  all  ages  rushed  forth  on  a  given  signal  as  volunteers  to  the 
unfurled  standard  of  their  Fatherland,  to  prove,  in  a  deadly  struggle  for  freedom  and 
ooontry,  the  strength  and  self-reliance  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  gymnasium. 
After  tbe  Qennan  w«r  of  independence  the  effect  of  gymnastic  training  was  fully 
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recognized.  On  tbeir  return  from  the  battle-fields  the  gymnasts  went  again  to  their 
work  with  vigorous  zeal.  Gymnastics  had  gained  a  considerable  importance  thioagh 
the  valor  and  endurance  shown  by  the  Turners  during  the  war.  Gymnasia  were  es- 
tablished throughout  Germany,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university  [mo]. 

In  the  troubloas  times  that  followed  the  war  of  independence,  Jahn  and 
the  Turners  were  denounced  as  liberals  and  enemies  to  the  state,  and 
in  1819  the  gymnasia  throughout  Prussia,  and  in  all  Germany  with  the 
exception  of  Wiirtemberg,  were  closed.  Jahn  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  kept  there  until  1825.  He  lived  to  see  gymnastics  introduced  into 
the  schools  in  1842,  and  Turners'  societies  flourishing  all  over  Germany. 
He  died  in  1852  at  the  age  of  seventy -four. 

Gymnastics  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  symmetrical  development  of 
the  bodily  powers  were  not  introduced  into  America  before  1825.  Mih- 
tary  drill  was  up  to  that  time  employed  in  only  a  few  institutions,  and 
in  them  mostly  for  professional  purposes.  Educators  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  they  made  any  effort  to  provide  for  physical  training, 
did  so  mainly  with  the  view  of  providing  an  outlet  for  what  were  then 
termed  ^^  animal  spirits,"  or  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  an 
education  by  such  means  as  had  been  advocated  by  President  Wheelock 
and  Dr.  Eush. 

FBLLENBBBG  AND  THE  HOFWTL  SCHOOLS. 

The  attempts  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  to  unite  industrial  and  in- 
tellectual training  excited  much  more  interest  than  did  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  harmonious  development  of  every  human  faculty. 

Pestalozzi's  attempts  at  Keuhof,  Stanz,  and  Yverdun,  in  the  period 
from  1780  to  1809,  were  practical  failures.  What  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish was  largely  realized  by  Fellenberg  and  his  successors  at  his 
schools  in  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  in  the  years  1807-'48.  The  Hofwyl 
establishment,  to  which  Fellenberg  devoted  his  time  and  fortune,  in- 
cluded the  literary  institution,  which  dated  from  1807,  the  agricultural 
or  poor  school,  begun  in  1808,  the  normal  school,  established  a  little 
later,  and  the  intermediate  or  practical  institution,  which  was  started 
in  1827.  Fellenberg's  ideas  on  physical  education  are  of  especial  inter- 
est, since  they  are  so  much  more  liberal  and  enlightened  than  those  of 
the  majority  of  his  American  imitators.  The  Hofwyl  schools  were  or- 
ganized and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Fellenberg's  writings : 

Pure  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exercise  and  repose,  and  a  proper  dintribation  of 
time,  are  the  principal  means  of  physical  education.  It  is  as  essential  that  a  pupil 
leave  his  studies  during  the  time  appropriated  to  relaxation,  as  that  he  study  during 
the  hours  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Voluntary  exercise  is  to  be  encouraged  by  pro- 
viding suitable  games,  by  affording  opportunities  for  gardening,  and  by  excorBionB 
and  baching.  Regular  gymnastic  exercises  should  be  insisted  on  as  a  xueons  of 
developing  the  body ;  a  healthy  action  of  the  bodily  frame  has  an  important  influ- 
ence on  both  mind  and  morals.  Music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  physioal 
education  having  powerful  moral  influences.  The  succession  of  study,  labor,  musical 
instruction,  and  play,  should  be  carefuUy  attended  to.  The  hours  of  sleep  should  be 
regulated  by  the  age  of  the  pupil. 
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At  Hofwyl  the  gymnasium  was  a  high-ceiled  room,  100  feet  long  and 
60  feet  wide,  with  a  floor  of  earth.  It  was  well  furnished  with  appa- 
ratus. Besides  fencing  and  dancing,  military  drill  was  taught.  Eidiug- 
horses,  saddlery  and  carpentry  shops,  gardens,  and  a  swimming  pool, 
were  provided  -for  the  scholars'  use.  # 

INTRODUCTION  OF  GYMNASTICS  INTO  AMERICA. 

FELLENBERG  SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICA. 

•  Fellenberg's  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  **a  poor  boy,  taken  in  his 
ninth  year  and  staying  till  his  eighteenth  year  was  completed,  paid  by 
his  labor  during  the  last  half  for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  him  over 
his  earnings  during  the  first  half,"  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  imi)res- 
sion  on  "practical  educators"  in  the  United  States  sixty  years  ago.  In 
Volume  XV  oi  BamarWa  Journal  o/Uducation  the  following  statement 
occurs: 

Tbo  Gardiner  Lyceum  in  Maine  was  establislied  in  1823,  for  instruction  in  the  sci- 
entific principles  of  mechanics  and  agricaltnre,  and  in  1824  a  Fellenberg  school  was 
opened  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  by  Messrs.  Stebbins  &  Sill.  But  the  desire  to  afford 
means  by  which  poor  students  might  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education  while  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  their  studies,  was  more  influential  than  any  other  motive  in 
the  introduction  of  the  manual  labor  system.  The  first  institution  founded  upon  this 
system  was  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  planned  in  1820  by  Elihu  Bobinson  of 
Augusta,  Me.,  and  put  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1825.  The  Oneida  Institute  of 
Science  and  Industry  was  founded  at  Whitesboro',  N.  Y.,  in  1825-^26,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  successful  manual  labor  schools  in  the  country.  In  1826  was  also  formed 
the  Andover  Mechanical  Association  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Massachu- 
setts, solely  for  the  purpose  of  invigorating  and  preserving  health,  without  any 
refereuoe  to  pecuniary  profit;  ^t  the  success  of  the  system  of  mechanical  labor 
instituted  by  them  made  it  a  model  which  was  followed  in  many  similar  institutions. 
Theological  seminaries,  colleges,  and  minor  schools,  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union,  were  established  with  manual  labor  as  an  essential  principle  in  their  cousti- 
tation. 

In  1831  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institu- 
tions was  formed  in  New  York  City,  "  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
diffusing  information  calculated  to  protoote  the  establishment  and  pros- 
perity of  manual  labor  schools  and  seminaries  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  introducing  the  system  of  manual  labor  into  institutions  now 
established,  without  diminishing  the  standard  of  literary  and  scientific 
attainment.^  Theodore  D.  Weld  was  the  general  agent  of  the  society, 
of  which  Zecariah  Lewis  was  president.  Mr.  Weld  made  a  report  bavsed 
on  an  extended  tour  among  the  ^'  leading  literary  institutions  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.'^  After 
his  report  was  published  the  society  ceased  to  labor  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  objects.  The  manual  labor  of  which  the  mass  of  college 
students  are  capable  is  far  too  rude  to  afford  profitable  educational  or 
pecuniary  results,  and  far  too  onerous  to  be  attractive  for  its  gamesome- 
nees.    Stadents  so  poverty-stricken  as  to  resort  to  the  menial  drudgery 
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of  Bcnllions  and  waiters  and  field-hands  may  be  commeDded  fbr  their 
plack  and  assidnity,  bnt  it  is  time  that  a  protest  was  Altered  against 
sach  practices  except  in  cases  of  the  direst  necessity.  The  speetaeLe  of 
college  stndents  seeking  tips  and  drink-money  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 

THE  FIRST  GYMNASIA  IN  AMERICA* 

The  first  gymnaaia  in  this  country  were  erected  out  of  doors,  in  bald 
imitation  of  Graeco-Oerman  models.  It  is  possible  that  as  early  as  1821 
the  Latin  School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  had  some  sort  of  a  gymnasiam,  without 
instructors  being  provided  for  its  users ;  but  it  seems  dear  that  the* 
Bound  Hill  School,  established  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1823,  for  the 
liberal  education  of  boys,  by  Messrs.  G^rge  Bancroft  and  Joseph  Green 
Cogswell,  was  the  first  institution  in  this  country  to  make  gymnastic 
exercise  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  This  was  done  in 
1825,  when  the  Bound  Hill  Gymnasium  was  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Charles  Beck,  who  had  been  a  pupil  and  Iriend  of  Father 
Jahn,  in  Germany. 

OYMNABTICS  AT  BOUND  HILL  SCHOOL  IN  1825. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  venerable  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  of 
Boston,  who  was  a  pupil  at  Bound  Hill,  for  the  following  account  of 
the  physical  training  pursued  there: 

Dr.  Beck,  the  teacher  of  Latin^  afterward  the  professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  the  teacher  of  gymnastics.  A  large  piece  of  ground  was  devoted  to  the 
purpose  and  famished  with  all  the  apparatus  used  in  the  German  gymnasia.  The 
whole  school  was  divided  into  classes,  and  each  class  had  an  hour  three  times  a  week 
for  instruction  by  Dr.  Beck.  At  the  same  time  ther^were  a  dozen  riding  horses  and 
classes  for  riding  three  times  a  week.  Gardens  were  assigned  the  boys,  in  which  they 
raised  plants  and  vegetables.  A  piece  of  land  was  set  apart  for  building  huts.  Base- 
ball, hockey,  and  foot-ball  were  the  games.  I  remember  playing  in  a  match  game  at 
the  time  of  the  Presidential  election  in  which  Adams  and  Jackson  were  candidates. 
The  Jackson  boys  beat.  You  notice  how  much  was  done  for  physical  training.  I 
remember  Mr.  Edward  Everett  speaking  at  an  annual  exhibition  and  telling  us  how 
mnch  better  a  school,  how  much  greater  advantages  we  ei^joyed  than  Mr.  Cogswell 
and  himself  had  at  Exeter.  Though  the  school  had  only  an  existence  of  twenty  years 
or  less,  and  failed  from  want  of  pecuniary  support^  I  believe  that  its  influence  has 
survived,  and  a  great  stimulus  was  given  by  it  to  the  cause  of  education.  Develop- 
ing the  bodily  powers  and  strengthening  the  constitution  were  there  first  recognized 
as  of  great  importance  in  the  education  of  boys.  The  boys  were  very  healthy.  I 
only  recall  one  death,  from  typhoid  fever. 

In  1828  Dr.  Beck  published  at  Northampton  a  translation  of  Jahn's 
"  Deutsche  Turnkunst".  Jahn's  enthusiastic  idealizing  spirit  seems  to 
have  been  caught  by  his  pupil,  for  Dr.  Beck,  in  his  preface,  alludes  to 
the  advantages  to  be  "derived  by  a  republic  from  gymnastick  exer- 
cises, uniting  in  one  occupation  all  the  different  classes  of  the  people, 
and  thus  forming  a  new  tie  for  those  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  widely 
separated  by  their  different  education  and  pursuits  of  life,^  In  the 
repnblic  of  letters  Dr.  Beck  did,  indeed,  as  a  professor  of  Latin,  exert 
660 
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a  geuuine  inflaence ;  but  gymnastics  have  as  yet  achieved  very  little  iu 
the  way  of  shaping  the  affairs  of  the  American  Bepublic,  at  least  in 
the  direction  indicated  in  the  preface  above  cited. 

The  Bound  Hill  School,  in  other  features  than  those  instanced  in  Dr. 
Shattuck's  letter,  reminds  one  of  FeUenberg's  schools  at  Hofwyl.  This 
is  far  from  surprising  when  we  consider  that  both  Mr.  Bancroft  and 
Mr.  Cogswell  had  studied  and  traveled  in  Germany,  and  that  Mr.  Cogs- 
well's published  letters  show  that  he  had  visited  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl, 
and  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun. 

OTMNASTICS  AT  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  stated  by  Barnard,  in  his  Journal  of  Education^  that 

• 

Dr.  Griscom,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  gyniDastic  system  from  personal 
observation  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  in  1818  and  1819,  introduced 
it  to  some  extent  into  the  High  School  in  New  York,  established  by  him  nnder  the 
anspices  of  the  New  York  High  School  Society  in  1825,  in  imitation  of  the  Public 
High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Shattuck  himself  has,  as  is  well  known,  done  much  to  perpetuate 
the  ideas  inculcated  by  his  masters  at  Bound  Hill,  by  endowing  St. 
Paul's  School  at  Concord,  K.  H.,  which  enjoys  a  wide  and  deservedly 
high  reputation  for  training  boys.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  school 
has  won  its  success  largely  because  it  has  been  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  designs  of  its  founder,  whose  views  are  thus  stated  in  his  deed 
of  gift  made  about  1856: 

The  founder  is  desirous  of  endowing  a  school  of  the  highest  class  for  boys,  in  which 
they  may  obtain  an  education  which  shall  fit  them  either  for  college  or  business :  in- 
cluding thorough  intellectual  training  in  the  various  branches  of  learning ;  gymnastic 
and  manly  exercises  adapted  to  preserve  health  and  strengthen  the  physical  condi- 
tion ;  such  sBSthetic  culture  and  accomplishments  as  shall  tend  to  refine  the  manners 
and  elevate  the  taste,  together  with  careful  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

THE  FIRST  GYMNASIUM  AT  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Follen,  another  German  exile,  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  at  Eound 
Hill ;  like  Dr.  Beck,  he  later  became  a  Harvard  professor.  It  was  due 
to  Dr.  Follen's  efforts,  backed  by  an  appeal,  from  the  medical  professors 
of  the  college,  strongly  recommending  the  practice  of  gymnastics,  that  a 
gymnasium  was  organized  at  Harvard  College  in  May,  1826.  Says  Rev. 
Dr.  Gaznean  Palfrey,  in  the  Harvard  Register: 

A  meeting  of  all  classes  was  held  in  the  college  chapel,  such  a  meeting  as  I  do  not 
remember  hearing  of  on  any  other  occasion,  at  which  a  response  was  made  to  this 
appeal,  and  resolutions  passed  expressing  onr  readiness  to  follow  the  suggestions 
made  in  it.  One  of  the  unoccupied  commons  halls  was  fitted  up  with  various  gym- 
nastic appliances,  and  other  fixtures  were  erected  on  the  Delta  [i.  e.,  the  college  play- 
ground]. But  Dr.  Follen  did  not  confine  his  operations  to  these  two  localities.  One 
day  he  was  to  be  seen  issuing  from  the  college  yard  at  a  dog-trot,  with  all  college  at 
his  heels,  in  single  file  and  arms  akimbo,  making  a  train  a  mile  long,  bound  for  the 
top  of  Prospect  Hill.  My  impression  is  that  the  procession  was  stopped  by  a  farmer 
who  threatened  prosecution  for  damages. 
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aTMKASnCS  AT  YALE  AND  OTHER  COLLEGES. 

In  September,  1826,  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $300,  to  be  expended  nnder  the  direction  of  the  fiscally  for 
the  ^^  clearing  and  preparing  of  the  grounds  [on  the  coU^e  green]  for  a 
gymnasinm  and  for  the  erection  of  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises, 
with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  stodents."  In  1826 
the  Dwight  Brothers  established  a  school,  known  as  the  New  Haven 
Gymnasinm,  in  whose  course  of  instruction  a  prominent  part  was  as-, 
signed  to  gymnastics. 

In  1828,  at  Amherst  College,  a  x>etition  of  the  students  for  a  bowling- 
alley  was  denied  by  the  faculty  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cause  too 
much  noise,  but  chiefly  because  ^^  public  sentiment  would  not  justify 
the  countenancing  of  such  a  game."  We  may  remark  in  passing,  that 
the  new  gymnasium  at  Amherst  is  provided  not  only  with  bowling- 
alleys  but  also  with  billiard  tables.  The  example  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
as  to  gymnasia,  not  to  speak  of  that  of  Round  Hill,  less  than  ten  miles 
distant  from  their  college,  must  have  had  weight  with  the  Amherst  Fac- 
ulty, at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowing  an  out-of-door  gymnasium.  One 
who  entered  Amherst  as  a  student  in  1829  describes  a  gymnasium  which 
consisted  of  ^^a  few  horses  and  parallel  bat's,  with  one  or  two  swings  in 
the  grove,  but  even  these  belonged  to  a  society  of  students  who  guarded 
their  property  with  jealous  care." 

VIEWS  AND  EFFORTS  OF  DE.  J.  C.  WAEREN,  OF  BOSTON. 

Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  in  his  day  the  foremost  surgeon  in  Boston, 
was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  For  some  years  prior  to  1825  he  lectured  to  the 
students  of  the  college  on  the  laws  of  health.  He  was  prominent  in  es- 
tablishing the  Tremont  Gymnasium,  in  1825,  in  Boston,  being  its  first 
president,  and  also  in  forwarding  Dr.  Follen's  enterprise  at  Cambridge 
in  1826.  Dr.  Warren  endeavored  to  secure  "the  distinguished  philoso- 
pher and  gymnasiarch,  Professor  Jahn,"  for  the  head  of  the  Tremont 
Gymnasinm.  But  *'Mr.  Jahn  was  so  situated,"  says  Dr.  Warren  in 
his  "Biographical  Notes'',  "that  we  could  not,  without  obtaining  more 
means  than  were  at  our  disposition,  lead  him  to  abandon  his  own  coun- 
try and  establish  himself  for  life  in  ours.  The  idea  of  obtaining  his  aid 
was  therefore  relinquished,  and  I  afterward  addressed  Dr.  Lieber,  a  gen- 
tleman of  education  and  in  other  respects  well  fitted  to  take  the  super- 
intendence of  a  public  gymnasium.^  The  Dr.  Lieber  referred  to  was  Dr. 
Francis  Lieber,  the  distinguished  publicist,  who  later  became  Professor 
of  Law  in  Columbia  College,  Xew  York. 

Dr.  Warren  g<    (  on  to  say  tl  itaUMuMnft  of  tlie  Tremont 

Gymnasium, "  tt  '  r        Qgard  to  noT- 

elties,  act      c  fuiUHia  were 

estab  iMwififai  sad 
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colleges,  male  and  female."  In  1830  Dr.  Warren  delivered  an  address 
"On  the  Importance  of  Physical  Education,"  before  the  American  Insti- 
tnteof  Instruction,  at  Boston.  This  paper  was  republished  in  England, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  a  small  volnroe  on  "  The  Preservation  of  Health  ", 
pnblished  by  Dr.  Warren  in  1846.  The  lecture  contains  many  Bound 
saggestions  and  criticisms  regarding  certain  abusea,  which  have  by  no 
means  disappeared  as  yet,  in  female  education.  How  short-lived  was 
the  interest  evoked  by  Jahn's  pnpils,  in  gymnastics  for  educational  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Warren's  ad- 
dress: 

The  MtabliBbment  of  gfiniiaaiB  thronghont  the  ooDotry  promiged  at  one  period 
the  opening  of  n  new  era  in  physical  edacation.  TUe  exeroiaea  were  pnrmied  with 
ardor,  bo  long  aa  their  novelty  lasted ;  but,  owing  to  not  undenitanding  their  impor- 
tance, or  some  defect  in  the  iustitutious  which  adopted  thnm,  they  have  gradually 
been  neglected  and  forgotten,  at  leaat  in  onr  vicinity.  The  benefits  which  resulted 
fyom  these  institntions,  within  my  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  far  transcended 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  •  •  •  The  diversions  of  the  gymnasium  should 
constitute  a  regular  part  of  the  dntiee  of  all  our  colleges  and  saminarieH  of  learning ; 
and  •  ■  •  the  syBtem  of  rewards,  so  dangerous  when  mismauaged  in  literary  edn- 
eatioD,  might  be  introdnced  without  any  ill  effect. 

Dr.  Warren  was  very  tenacious  of  his  high  opinion  concerning  gym- 
nastics, for  we  find  mention  in  his  Joarnal,  nnder  the  date  of  January  8, 
1853,  that  he  "  Had  much  conversation  with  President  Walker  [of  Har- 
vard College].  Recommended  to  make  gymnastic  exercises  a  part  of 
the  doty  of  the  student." 

CONDITION     OF     PHYSICAL    TRAINING     PRIOR    TO    THE 
INTRODUCTION    OF    THE    "NEW    GYMNASTICS". 

Teachers  as  a  body  fifty  years  ago  had  neither  the  training  nor  the 
inclination  for  achieving  success  in  the  domain  of  physical  education. 
What  might  have  been  the  resnit  if  Drs.  Beck,  Follen,  and  Lieber  had 
not  qnit  the  field  it  is  vain  to  surmise,  since  even  they  were  gov- 
erned more  by  theoretical   and  aesthetic  notions  than  by  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  bodily  health  "Sud  development.    The  late^ 
Dr.  E.  Jarvis,  in  his  "  Practical  Physiology",  notes  that  when  the  gym- 
nasiam  was  established  at  Harvard  University  in  1826,  "the  students 
were  invited  to  goto  the  playground  at  12  and  engage  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises  till  1  o'clock.    These  were  very  active,  and  some  of  them  vio- 
lent, for  men  and  boys  of  their  strength,  so  that  when  they  left  the  field 
Ibr  dinner  they  were  generally  fatigned,  and  some  were  almost  ez- 
luHuted.    Those  who  were  most  fatigued  ate  their  dinner  with  less  than 
I    their  naiial  relish,  and  felt  neither  refreshed  nor  comfortable  afterward/* 
I       When  wr-  (xmsider  that  iu  the  case  of  the  early  gymnasia  the  appli^ 
k  Aocea  were  t        f  protected  from  the  weather;  that  competent  native 
liBoaclieni  did        exist;  that  funds  were  not  forthcoming  to  attract  such 
-^  ^tocMd  j         tbat  the  prepossessions  of  the  teaching  class,  and  of 
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boards  of  trust,  were  in  general  such  as  to  render  them  indifferent,  if 
not  positively  averse,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  genuine  and*  thorough- 
going system  of  bodily  training,  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  for  the 
slow  and  often  retarded  development  of  physical  training  as  a  branch 
of  American  education. 

Here  and  there  a  handful  of  enthusiastic  and  athletically  inclined 
students,  as  at  Princeton  College  in  1857,  would  attempt  to  furnish  and 
maintain  a  gymnasium,  or  would  patronize  some  private  venture  of  an 
athlete  or  pugilist ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  well-considered  and 
sustained  attempt  by  the  authorities  of  any  American  college  to  pro- 
vide its  students,  either  with  instruction  in  gymnastics  or  adequate 
facilities  for  athletic  sports,  during  the  period  extending  from  1826  to 
1860. 

THE  GYMNASIUM  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Possibly  the  University  of  Virginia  presents  an  exception  to  this 
statement,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  large  out-of-doors  gymnasium  main- 
tained on  the  grounds  of  that  institution  from  1852  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  A  competent  gymnast  and  sword-master,  a  Frenchman,  had 
it  in  charge ;  but  in  order  to  support  himself  he  had  to  eke  out  the 
small  sum  received  from  the  students  by  cultivating  a  kitchen-gardeu 
and  keeping  a  Eussian  bath-house. 

REVntAL  OF  INTEREST  IN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Just  before  and  just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861,  a  great 
interest  sprang  up,  especially  among  students,  in  regard  to  gymnastics, 
feats  of  strength,  and  athletic  sports.  During  this  period  Dr.  Windship 
appeared  in  Boston  as  the  champion  and  exemplar  of  the  severest  form 
of  gymnastics,  that  of  lifting  heavy  weights.  The  Tom  Brown  books 
by  Thomas  Hughes,  which  were  published  about  this  time,  served  to  fire 
the  imagination  of  schoolboys  and  collegians,  and  to  enhance  the  inter 
est  of  their  elders  in  athletics  and  gymnastics.  The  Doctors  Taylor  in 
New  York  and  Dr.  Lewis  in  Boston  attained  considerable  success  as  ex 
ponents  of  Ling's  Medical  Gymnastics,  or  the  Swedish  Movement  Cure. 

THE  NEW  GYMNASTICS. 

DR.   DIO  LEWIS  AND  HIS  INFLUENCE. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  labored  strenuously  for  the  introduction  of  his  "ne\i 
gymnastics  for  men,  women,  and  children,"  and  succeeded  in  organiz 
ing  in  1861  his  ^Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education  in  the  city  oi 
Boston.  President  Felton,  of  Harvard  University,  was  its  active  ant 
earnest  presiding  oflScer  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death.  The  Institute 
embraced  the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  thai 
of  vocal  culture,  and  that  of  gymnastics.  The  full  course  of  instructioi 
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was  ten  weeks.  At  Boston,  and  later  at  Lexington,  a  large  number  of 
teachers  of  the  "  new  profession  "  were  graduated.  The  first  class,  grad- 
uated in  September,  1861,  numbered  fourteen. 

Dr.  Lewis's  book,  ^*Ifew  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 
with  a  Translation  of  Prof.  EIoss's  Dumb-bell  Instructor  and  Prof. 
Schreber's  Pangymnastikon,''  was  widely  read,  and  reached  its  eighth 
edition  in  the  course  of  two  years.  It  was  believed  that  an  era  had 
begun  in  which  the  "new  gymnastics"  would  be  universally  introduced 
into  the  schools  throughout  the  land.  The  problem  of  physical  educa- 
tion was  considered  solved,  because  free  gymnastics  could  be  carried 
out  in  any  school-room  without  removing  the  desks. 

MISS  BEEOHER'S  EXPERIMENTS  IN   CALISTHENICS  FOR  GIRLS. 

Prior  to  1861  very  little  had  been  undertaken  in  the  way  of  teaching 
girls  gymnastics,  though  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher's  efforts  in  that 
direction  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  later,  in  1837,  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  merit 
notice.  In  her  '^Educational  Eeminiscences  and  Suggestions",  pub- 
lished in  1874,  Miss  Beecher  says : 

In  Cincinnati  Finvented  a  coarse  of  cajlisthenic  exercises,  accompanied  by  masic, 
which  was  an  improvement  on  the  one  I  adopted  at  Hartford.  The  aim  was  to  secure 
aU  the  advantages  supposed  to  be  gained  in  dancing*  schools,  with  additional  advan- 
tages for  securing  graceful  movements  to  the  soond  of  music.  These  exercises  were 
extensively  adopted  in  schools,  both  east  and  west,  bat  finaUy  passed  away.  One  reason 
was  that  they  demanded  a  piano  or  some  other  instrument,  and  a  large  room  without 
fnmitore ;  another  was  the  Want  of  appreciation  of  physical  exercise,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  training  young  girls  to  simple  gracefulnesa.  To  meet  the  first  difficulty,  I 
arranged  a  system  of  exercises  which  could  be  used  in  a  school-room  without  remov- 
in((  desks  and  benches,  to  be  performed  either  with  or  without  music;  and  this  method 
is  found  in  my  work  on  physiology  and  calisthenics,  which  has  been  extensively 
adopted.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  system  of  gymnastics  includes  many  of  my  methods,  with 
additions  which  seem  objectionable  in  this  respect :  they  are  so  vigorous  and^wn^ace- 
fiU  as  to  be  more  suitable  for  boys  than  for  young  ladies.  When  physical  education 
takes  the  proper  place  in  our  schools,  young  girls  will  be  trained  in  the  class-rooms  to 
move  head,  hands,  and  arms  gracefully ;  to  sit,  to  stand,  and  to  walk  properly,  and  to 
pursue  calisthenio  exercises  for  physical  development  as  a  regular  school  duty  as  much 
as  their  studies ;  and  these  exercises,  set  to  music,  will  be  sought  as  tlie  most  agree- 
able of  school  duties. 

Such  exercises  are  not  as  yet  so  sought,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
we  may  remark. 

THE  GYMNASIA  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

Although  the  glowing  anticipations  concerning  the  immediate  and 
future  usefulness  of  the  light  gymnastics,  as  distinguished  from  the 
heavy  gymnastics,  as  the  Turning  exercises  were  called,  were  not  real- 
ized, the  era  of  building  gymnasia  dates  from  1859-'60.  Up  to  1859 
no  college  in  the  country  possessed  a  commodious  and  well  furnished 
bnUding  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  physical  training.  In  the  year 
1859-^60,  however,  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  Yale  Colleges  built  gym- 
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T.  W.  HIGaiNSON  ON  GYMNASTICS. 

An  article  entitled  "Gymnastics,'^  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  1861,  admirably  reflects  the  senti- 
ment of  that  time  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  improve 
educational  methods.    Mr.  Higginson  says: 

It  is  one  good  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  in  these  exercises  that  the  Amer- 
ican gymnasia  bnilt  during  the  past  year  or  two  have  far  sarpassed  all  their  prede- 
cessors in  size  and  completeness,  and  have  probably  no  superiors  in  the  world.  The 
Seventh  Regiment  gymnasium  in  New  York,  just  opened  by  Mr.  Abner  S.  Brady,  is 
180  by  52  feet  in  its  main  hall,  and  35  feet  in  height,  with  nearly  1,000  pupils.  The 
beautiful  hall  of  the  Metropolitan  Gymnasium,  in  Chicago,  measures  108  by  80  feet, 
and  is  20  feet  high  at  the  sides,  with  a  dome  in  the  center  40  feet  high  and  the  same 
in  diameter.  Next  to  these  probably  rank  the  new  gymnasium  at  Cincinnati,  the 
Tremont  Gymnasium  at  Boston,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Gymnasium  at  Charlestown, 
all  recently  opened.  Of  college  institutions  the  most  complete  are  probably  those  at 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven.  The  arrangements  for  instruction  are  rather  more  sys- 
tematic at  Harvard.     •    *    • 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  as  yet  but  very  sparingly  introduced  into  our  seminaries,  pri- 
mary or  professional,  though  a  great  change  is  already  beginning.  •  *  *  *  Until  lately 
all  our  educational  plans  have  assumed  man  to  be  a  merely  sedentary  being ;  we  have 
employed  teachers  of  music  and  drawing  to  go  from  school  to  school  to  teach  those 
elegant  arts,  but  have  had  none  to  teach  the  art  of  health.  *  *  *  It  is  something 
to  have  got  beyond  the  period  when  active  sports  were  actually  prohibited.  I  remem- 
ber when  there  was  but  one  boat  owned  by  a  Cambridge  student,  and  that  boat  was 
soon  reported  to  have  been  suppressed  by  the  Faculty,  on  the  plea  that  there  was  a  col- 
lege law  against  a  student^s  keeping  domestic  animals,  and  a  boat  was  a  domestic  an- 
imal within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.     •    •     • 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  in  this  connection,  not  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the 
favorite  hobby  of  the  day — Dr.  Lewis  and  his  system  of  gymnastics ;  or,  more  prop- 
erly, of  calisthenics.  »  ♦  •  Dr.  Windship  had  done  all  that  was  needed  in  apostle- 
ship  of  severe  exercises,  and  there  was  wanting  some  man  with  a  milder  hobby,  per- 
fectly safe  for  a  lady  to  drive.  The  Fates  provided  that  man  also  in  Dr.  Lewis — so  hale 
and  hearty,  so  profoundly  confident  in  the  omnipotence  of  his  own  methods  and  the 
uselessness  of  all  others,  with  such  a  ready  invention,  and  snch  an  inundation  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  that  he  could  flood  any  company,  no  matter  how  starched  or  listless,  with 
an  unbounded  appetite  for  ball-games  and  bean-games.  How  long  it  will  last  in  the 
hands  of  others  than  the  projector  remains  to  be  seen,  especially  as  some  of  his  feats 
are  more  exhausting  than  average  gymnastics;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  just  what 
is  wanted  for  multitudes  of  persons  who  find  or  fancy  tbo  real  gymna8inni  to  be  un- 
suited  to  them.  It  will  especially  render  service  to  female  pupils  so  far  as  they 
practice  it;  for  the  accustomed  gymnastic  exercises  seem  never  yet  to  have  been 
rendered  attractive  to  them  on  any  large  scale,  and  with  any  permanency. 

In  another  connection  the  same  writer  says : 

Wherever  Dr.  Lewis's  methods  have  been  introduced  important  advantages  havo 
followed.  He  has  invented  an  astonishing  variety  of  games  and  well-studied  move- 
ments, with  the  lightest  and  cheapest  apparatus,  balls,  bags,  rings,  wands,  wooden 
dumb-bells,  small  clubs,  and  other  instrumentalities,  which  are  all  gracefnlly  and 
effectually  used  l)y  his  classes,  to  the  sound  of  music  and  in  a  way  to  spare  the  weakest 
when  lightly  administered  or  to  fatigue  the  strongest  when  applied  in  force.  Being 
adapted  for  united  use  by  both  sexes,  they  make  more  thorough  appeals  to  the  social 
element  than  ordinary  gymnastics ;  and  evening  classes,  to  meet  several  evenings  in  a 
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week,  have  proved  exceedingly  popular  in  some  of  our  towns.  These  exercises  do 
not  require  fixed  apparatus  or  a  special  hall.  Dr.  Lewis  himself  is  now  training  reg- 
ular teachers  to  carry  on  the  same  good  work,  and  his  movement  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  single  step  yet  taken  for  the  physical  education  of  American  women. 

OUTCOME  OF  THE   "NEW  GYMNASTICS." 

Farther  on  we  shall  have  occasion  to  outline  the  development  of 
military  drill  and  discipline  as  a  feature  in  school  and  college  training, 
and  to  speak  of  the  stimulus  given  by  the  War  to  all  forms  of  bodily 
training  and  exercise,  and  especially  to  athletic  sports  and  contests. 
At  this  point  we  need  only  note  that,  although  what  we  may  term  the 
light  gymnastic  movement  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  erection  of 
a  considerable  number  of  school  and  college  gymnasia  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  few  poorly-endowed  and  rudely-organized  departments  of 
physical  culture,  the  force  of  the  movement  was  soon  spent,  and  the 
schemes  for  physical  training  assumed  a  semi-military  character. 

•  OPEIfING  OF  THE  EKA  OF  BUILDING  GYMNASIA  IN 

COLLEGES. 

The  Alnherst,  Harvard,  and  Yale  gymnasia,  as  was  stated  above, 
were  built  in  185d-'60.  Their  external  dimensions  were,  respectively, 
72  by  50  feet,  85  by  50  feet,  and  100  by  50  feet.  They  cost,  respectively, 
in  round  numbers,  $15,000,  $10,000,  and  $13,000,  and  were,  for  their 
time,  elaborate  and  well  furnished  structures.  The  Amherst  gymna- 
sium was  named  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Barrett, 
M.D.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  who  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
fund  for  its  erection.  Dr.  Barrett's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  roll  of 
the  Bound  Hill  School ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  familiarity  with  the 
workings  of  that  institution  may  have  been  influential  in  determining 
his  gifts  to  the  Amherst  gymnasium.  One  gentleman,  who  declined  to 
give  his  name,  gave  $8,000  toward  the  building  of  the  Harvard  gym- 
nasium. These  three  gymnasia  have  all  been  outgrown,  and  those  at 
Amherst  and  Cambridge  have  been  replaced  by  costly  and  vastly  im- 
proved edifices. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  TRAINING  ADOPTED. 

From  the  outset  compulsory  exercise  has  been  required  of  all  able- 
bodied  students  at  Amherst,  under  the  control  and  direction  of  an  edu- 
cated physician,  whose  professorial  chair  was  accorded  a  place  at  the 
faculty  table.  Gymnastics  have  never  been  required  at  Harvard,  where 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  was,  in  1879,  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium.  His  prede- 
cessors were  a  professional  teacher  of  boxing,  and  a  master  of  military 
drill.  At  Yale  College  no  very  comprehensive  or  commendable  system 
of  administration  has  as  yet  been  worked  out. 
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DEPARTMENT    OP. PHYSICAL   EDUCATION   AT  AMHEBST 

COLLEGE. 

The  salient  facts  concerning  the  beginning,  growth,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  department  of  hygiene  and  physical  education  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege demand  our  attention  at  this  point;  for,  as  haa  been  well  said  by 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  ^^It  is  to  Amherst  College  that  the  colleges 
of  the  country  are  indebted  for  a  demonstration  of  the  projper  mode  of 
organizing  the  department  of  physical  training." 

VIEWS  OF  PRESIDENT  STEASNS. 

When  the  late  W.  A.  Stearns,  D.D.,  was  inaugurated  as  President  of 
Amherst  College,  in  1854,  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dis- 
course to  enforcing  the  proposition  that  no  course  of  education  was 
complete  that  did  not  devote  special  attention  to  securing  the  normal 
development  and  healthy  working  of  the  body.  In  his  first  report  to 
the  trustees,  in  1855,  President  Stearns  said: 

No  one  tbiDg  has  demanded  more  of  my  anxious  attention  than  Ike  kealtk  of  ike  eiu- 
dents.  The  waning  of  the  physical  energies  in  the  midway  of  the  ooUege  oonrae  is 
almost  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  among  ns,  and  cases  of  complete  breaking 
down  are  painfully  numerous. 

A  year  later  he  tells  the  trustees  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  health 
of  the  students  is,  in  his  opinion,  "wholly  unnecessary."  In  his  report 
for  1859,  President  Stearns  again  returns  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  students'  health,  and  says: 

Time  and  experience  have  convinced  me  of  an  imperious  demand,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  an  academic  life,  for  immediate  and  efBcient  action  on  this  subject.  Many 
of  our  students  come  from  farms,  mechanic  shops,  and  other  active  occupations,  to 
the  hard  study  and  sedentary  habits  of  college.  Physical  exercise  is  neglected,  the 
laws  of  health  are  violated,  the  protests  and  exhortations  of  instructors  and  other 
friends  are  unheeded.  The  once  active  student  soon  becomes  physically  indolent, 
his  mental  powers  become  duUed,  his  movements  and  appearance  indicate  physical 
deterioration.  By  the  time  Junior  year  is  reached  many  students  have  broken  down 
in  health,  and  every  year  some  lives  are  sacrificed.  Physical  training  is  not  the  only 
means  of  preventing  this  result,  but  it  is  among  the  most  prominent  of  them.  If  it 
could  be  regularly  conducted,  if  a  moderate  amount  of  physical  exercise  could  be 
secured  as  a  general  thing  to  every  student  daily,  I  have  a  deep  conviction,  founded 
on  close  observation  and  experience,  that  not  only  would  lives  and  health  be  pre- 
served, but  animation  and  cheerfulness  and  a  higher  order  of  efficient  study  and  in- 
tellectual life  would  bo  secured.  It  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  this  Board, 
whether,  for  the  encouragement  of  this  sort  of  exercise,  the  time  has  not  come  when 
efficient  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  and  the  procuring 
of  its  proper  appointments. 

These  remarks  were  rendered  emphatic  by  a  statement  concerning 
the  death  of  two  seniors  who  had  broken  down  under  college  life. 
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INSTITUTION  OF  THE  DEPART^fENT  BY  THE  TRUSTEES. 

The  trustees  couclnded  that  the  time  for  erectiug  a  gymnasiam  had 
come,  and  set  about  raising  the  money  for  it,  with  the  result  before  al- 
luded to.    It  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  trustees — 

To  establish  a  department  of  physical  culture  in  this  college,  and  that  the  duties  of 
its  professor  shall  be : 

(1)  To  take  charge  of  the  gymnasium  and  give  instruction  to  the  students  in  gym- 
nastics. 

(2)  To  take  a  general  oversight  of  the  health  of  the  students,  and  to  give  such  in- 
struction on  the  subject  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty,  like  all  the  other  studies. 

(3)  To  teach  elocution  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  physical  training. 

(4)  He  shall  give  lectures  from  time  to  time  npon  hygiene,  physical  culture,  and 
other  topics  pertaining  to  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  including  some  general  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

(5)  The  individual  appointed  to  have  charge  of  this  department  shall  be  a  thor- 
oughly-educated physician,  and,  like  other  teachers  and  professors,  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  Faculty.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  health  of  the  atudente 
shall  at  all  times  be  an  object  of  his  special  watch,  care,  and  counsel. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  !Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  hygiene  and  sociology,  then  and  now  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  college,  it  was  voted  to  designate  the  head  of  the  newly 
created  department  as  the  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. 
Dr.  Allen  was  also  mainly  responsible  for  the  definition  of  the  duties 
of  the  professorship  as  embodied  in  the  vote  quoted  above. 

The  plan  of  the  president  and  Faculty  alluded  to  under  the  second 
head  of  this  vote  was  as  follows: 

Firetj  The  main  object  shall  not  be  to  secure  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  or  even 
powerful  muscle,  but  to  keep  in  good  health  the  whole  body.  Second,  That  all  the 
students  shall  be  required  to  attend  on  its  exercises  for  half  an  hour,  designated  for 
the  purpose,  at  least  four  days  in  the  week.  Third,  The  instructor  shall  assign  to 
each  individual  such  exercises  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  him,  taking  special  care  to 
prevent  the  ambitious  from  violent  action  and  all  extremes,  endeavoring  to  work  the 
whole  body,  and  not  overwork  any  part  ^f  it.  Fourth,  That  while  it  may  not  be 
expedient  to  mark  the  gradation  of  attainment,  as  in  the  intellectual  branches,  yet 
regularity,  attention,  and  docility  should  be  carefully  noted,  so  as  to  have  their 
proper  weight  in  the  deportment  column  of  the  student's  general  position.  F^th, 
That  some  time  shall  be  allowed  out  of  study  hours  for  those  volunteer  exercises 
which  different  men,  according  to  their  tastes,  may  elect  for  recreation,  and  particu- 
larly that  the  bowling  alleys  be  not  given  up  to  promiscuous  use,  but  be  allotted  at 
regular  hours  to  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them — all  these  volunteer  exercises, 
of  whatever  kind,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  gymnasium  instructor.  Sixth, 
That  the  building  shall  always  be  closed  before  dark,  that  no  light  shall  be  used  in 
it,  and  no  smoking  or  irregularities  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  in  it.  S€venth, 
That  the  instructor  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  give  in  to  it  his  marks 
and  occasional  accounts,  and  receive  directions  as  other  officers  of  the  college  are 
accustomed  to  do. 

The  department  has  been  administered  from  the  first  without  any 
material  deviation  from  the  plan  thus  outlined. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  SINCE  1860. 

In  Aagnst,  1860,  J.  W.  Hooker,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  was 
appointed  Professor  in  this  department.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  had 
^^  given  special  attention  to  physical  training,  and,  being  himself  a  skill- 
fdl  gymnast,  possessed  qnalities  that  eminently  fitted  him  for  starting 
such  an  enterpnse.  But  before  the  close  of  the  year  his  health  failed, 
and  he  resigned  his  position,  and  died  in  about  two  years  afterward.^ 
The  attention  and  cooperation  of  the  students  were  the  wore  easily  en- 
listed in  the  new  departure,  owing  to  the  martini  spirit  then  so  rife. 
During  the  spring  of  1861  Colonel  Lyman,  a  distinguished  drill-master, 
was  employed  to  give  instruction  and  training  in  military  tactics  and 
exercises. 

In  August,  1861.  Edward  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College  and  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  was  appointed  Dr.  Hook- 
er's successor.  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  served  continuously  in  that  capacity 
from  then  till  now. 

The  best  exposition  of  the  Amherst  system  of  training  and  its  results 
is  found  in  Dr.  Hitchcock's  *'  Report  of  Twenty  Years  Exx)erience  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  in  Amherst  College,  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  June  27,  1881.  Amherst,  Mass. :  Press  of  C.  A. 
Bangs  &  Co.,  1881,"  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

Physical  culture  an  expressed  to  Amherst  College  stndeDts  by  the  e3q>erience  of 
the  past  twenty  years,  means  something  besides,  something  in  addition  to,  mnscQlar 
exercise.  It  includes  cleanliness  of  skin,  attention  to  stomach  and  bowels,  relaxa- 
tion from  daily  mental  work,  freedom  from  certain  kinds  of  petty  discipline,  but  with 
so  much  requirement  and  restraint  as  will  give  coherence,  respect,  and  stability  to 
the  methods  of  maintaining  health  and  the  men  employing  them. 

The  way  in  which  student*  here  are  called  upon  to  secure  health,  and  its  correct 
and  normal  maintenance  for  college  requirements,  is  to  be  sure  of  some  active,  lively-, 
and  vigorous  muscular  exercise  at  stated  periods ;  not  requiring  a  rigid  military  or 
hardening  drill  of  certain  portions  of  the  body,  but  offering  them  such  exercises  as 
shall,  while  regularly  engaged  in,  be  vigorous,  pleasant,  recreative,  and  at  the  same 
time,  even  without  a  manifest  consciousne^  of  it,  be  calling  into  exercise  their  pow- 
ers in  active,  vigorous,  easy,  and  graceful  movements.  Light  wooden  dumb-bells, 
weighing  about  one  pouiid  each,  are  placed  in  the  hand,  and  then  a  series  of  move- 
ments are  directed  and  timed  by  music,  occujjying  in  all  from  20  to  30  minutes  each 
day,  and  are  simultaneously  performed  by  a  whole  class  under  the  lead  of  the  capt-ain. 

Believers  in  heavy  gymna.stics  are  apt  to  reganl  our  exercises  as  perhaps  well 
enough  for  girls  and  children,  because  they  are  only  the  swinging  of  one-pound  dumb- 
belLs  for  less  than  half  an  hour.  And  they  would  reflect  upon  the  exercise  and  call 
it  calisthenics,  an<l  not  dignify  it  by  the  term  gymnastics.  To  this  we  would  only 
say,  '*  What's  in  a  naux'?"  If  calisthenics  only  accomplishes  what  we  need,  our 
wants  are  satisfied.  *  »  •  Certain  it  is  that  the  young  men  at  the  close  of  one  of 
these  exercises,  with  the  temperature  at  r>0^,  have  ordinarily  secured  moisture  on  the 
skin,  are  brt^athing  full  and  deeply,  the  blood  circulates,  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
sufficiently  stinnilated,  and  their  muscles  are  limber  and  elastic;  they  have  gained 
go<Ml  exercise,  and  the  whole  man  has  the  f^n^'ling  that  he  has  worked  in  a  physical 
way,  and  yet  is  not  exhausted.  The  v-****!*^  body  in  the  loose  and  easy  uniform,  un- 
constrained by  a  rigid  piece  of  appa'"»  a  freedom  of  action  which  couuot 
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be  acquired  by  tbe  stolid  march,  or  the  constraint  of  either  fixed  or  many  kinds  of 
movable  gymnastic  apparatus ;  and,  lastly,  the  stndents  generally  feel,  withal,  that 
they  have  had  a  good  time.  And  the  mental  and  social  freedom  allowed  and  encour- 
aged in  these  exercises  conduces  to  the  rapid  and  healthful  evaporation  of  superflu- 
ous animal  spirits,  generated  by  the  physical  and  mental  confinement  of  study. 

And  while  our  methods  are  not  so  perfect  as  might  be  devised  with  more  complete 
apparatus  and  better  men  to  direct,  if  health  of  college  be  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, they  do  seem  to  be  good  as  far  as  they  go ;  enough  for  the  Liirge  majority, 
and  of  some  service  to  all.     *    »     » 

During  tjhe  first  few  years  of  our  work,  the  simpler  and  easier  forms  of  heavy  gym- 
nastic work  were  required  of  all  the  class ;  every  man  was  expected  to  practice  heavy 
gymnastics  under  direction  of  the  leader,  one  of  the  class.  This  became  very  tedious 
work,  irksome  and  impossible  for  some  men  to  do  except  with  such  effort,  moral  and 
physical,  as  was  injurious  to  be  put  on  a  large  part  of  every  class.  *  *  *  But  it 
was  found  out  that  the  men  who  were  sound  in  all  four  of  their  limbs  and  eyesight 
oould  go  through  movements  enough  with  wooden  dumb-bells  to  secure  the  necessary 
muscular  waste  and  development  for  healthful  study,  and  hence  no  requirement  for 
heavy  gymnastic  work  has  been  made  of  any  student  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  a  few  who.  take  as  naturally  to  heavy  gymnastics,  and  as 
profitably  too,  as  ducks  to  water,  and  these  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  reasonable 
efforts  in  this  direction.  These  at  first  are  guided  and  watched,  but  they  are  at  length 
allowed  and  expected  to  go  on  with  their  exercise  in  this  direction  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, save  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  older  classes  who  has  shown  himself  the  best 
gymnast  in  college. 

And  once  during  each  year  a  prize  exhibition  is  held,  when  the  individual  students 
may  compete  with  each  other  in  heavy  gymnastics,  and  the  classes  may  show  their 
proficiency  in  light  exercises  with  dumb-bells  and  marching.  For  the  first  few  years 
the  morning  hour  was  secured  as  the  best  time  for  the  physical  exercises  of  the  col- 
lege. And  while  in  theory,  and  perhaps  fact,  this  is  the  best  time  for  exercise,  yet  the 
hour  of  early  evening,  between  daylight  and  darkness,  has  come  to  be  the  time  which 
we  have  of  late  most  largely  employed  for  gymnastics.     *    •    • 

STATISTICAL  WORK  AND  RESULTS. 

One  of  the  first  duties  I  felt  called  upon  to  perform  after  your  appointment  to  this 
Professorship,  was  to  prepare  blanks  for  several  anthropometric  observations  of  the 
students  of  college.  This  I  did  partly  to  enable  the  students  to  learn  by  yearly  com- 
parison of  themselves  how  they  are  getting  on  as  regards  the  physical  man.  The 
ulterior  object,  however,  was  to  help  ascertain  what  are  the  data  or  constants  of  the 
typical  man,  and  especially  the  college  man.  I  have  conceived  no  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  have  instituted  but  very  few  generalizations ;  but  ray  desire  has  been  to 
carefully  compile  and  put  on  record  as  many  of  these  observations  as  possible  for 
comparison  and  verification  of  statistical  work  in  this  same  direction  by  many  other 
persons  in  America  and  Europe. 

In  many  of  the  final  results  of  these  twenty  years  data,  it  is  interesting  to  find  a 
general  correspondence  to  the  established  data  of  more  numerous  measurements  of 
the  human  body,  and  in  the  variation  from  authorities  of  large  experience  we  find 
the  differences  as  a  whole  in  favor  of  the  student.  These  results  seem  to  show  that 
we  must  expect  different  physical  characteristics  in  those  who  pursue  the  scholarly 
life,  from  others  whose  occupations  are  unlike  them  in  so  many  ways,  and  when  prop- 
erly understood  and  carried  out  we  believe  that  the  advantages  will  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  scholarly  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1861 1  took  measurement  of  all  the  college  students  in  seven  partica- 
lan,  and  have  faithfully  made  these  examinations  of  almost  every  sound  man  nnee 
ooniieoted  with  the  college  up  to  the  present  date.  The  measurements  are  made  of 
tbe  Freshmen  soon  after  entering,  and  are  repeated  upon  them  near  the  end  of  each  year 
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of  the  coarse.  Tlins  every  man  'who  goes  through  college  has  been  obseryed  five  times. 
These  observations  during  the  first  year  were  the  age,  weight,  height,  chest  girth,  ann 
girth,  fore-ami  girth,  and  body  lift.  The  second  year  the  capacity  of  the  longs  was 
added,  and  for  the  last  five  years  the  finger  reach  and  the  chest  expansion,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  hands. 

The  health  of  college,  so  far  as  figures  and  statistics  can  show  it,  must  be  repre- 
sented by  data  of  the  sickness  of  students,  and,  like  the  anthropometric  observations, 
those  of  sickness  are  made  from  all  the  students,  and  by  yearly  reckonings.  Daring 
these  twenty  years  5,443  different  entries,  not  individuals,  have  been  on  the  annnal 
catalogues.  Of  this  number  1,365  were  entered  on  the  sick  list,  representing  those 
who  during  their  course  have  been  absent  from  all  college  duties  on  accoant  of  sick- 
ness for  more  than  two  consecutive  days  in  term  time.  This  gives  a  per  cent,  of  the 
students  by  entries,  as  at  one  or  more  times  disabled  by  illness,  of  25.26.  A  noticeable 
point  appears  in  the  record  of  sickness  as  possibly  showing  the  healthfulness  of  col- 
lege life;  it  is  the  decrease  of  illness  from  Freshman  to  Senior  year.  The  data  are 
given  in  Table  No.  4,  but  the  fact  of  interest  is  that  while  tho  per  cent,  of  Freshmen 
sick  is  Si0.30,  that  of  the  Seniors  is  19.05. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  as  classes  decrease  in  numbers,  perhaps  the  dimi- 
nution of  sickness  is  only  on  a  par  with  the  numerical  falling  off  of  the  classes.  But 
while  the  health  increase  of  the  course  is  10.18  per  cent.,  the  natural  dropping  out  is 
only  5.95  per  cent. 

The  time  lost  by  sickness,  as  averaged  on  every  student,  is  2.65  days  yearly.  This 
of  course  is  constructively  applied.  Although  but  1,375  students  are  recorded  on  the 
sick  list,  yejt  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  recorded  is  1,725.  This  means  that  some 
have  been  on  the  sick  list  two  or  more  times,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
sick ;  and  the  amount  of  time  actually  lost  from  college  exercises  by  each  of  the  sick 
men  has  been  10.39  days  on  the  average. 

The  maladies  of  college  life  are  those  of  youth,  and  not  debility  or  infirmities.  As 
would  be  expected,  colds  and  slight  lung  difficulties  are  the  most  numerous,  consti- 
tuting nearly  one-half  of  the  Avbolo  amount ;  and  while  physical  injuries  stand  second 
on  the  list  of  causos,  it  is  instructive  to  loarii  that  no  serious  or  permanent  injury  has 
ever  happened  from  the  gymna.stic  exoroises,  required  or  voluntary. 

A  natural  incjuiry  is,  if  many  of  tho  students  have  left  college  on  account  of  iU 
health.  »  »  *  Seventy  are  reported  hh  having  left  college  on  account  of  physical 
disability,  or  more  than  three  each  year.  Of  these,  however,  twenty-two,  or  less  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number,  have  re-entered  and  graduated  with  the  class  next  to 
the  one  which  they  first  entered.  Or,  to  put  it  numerically,  48  out  of  2,106,  or  2.27 
per  cent,  of  our  students,  failed  in  their  e(»lle^e  course  on  account  of  sickness.  Do  the 
records  of  other  occupations  appear  more  favorably? 

By  the  laws  of  viability,  or  ehance.  of  life  in  males  from  birth,  as  established  by 
census  returns  and  life  insurance  tables,  this  *' ehance  of  life,''  the  world  over,  de- 
creases from  the  ages  of  15  or  Id  on  to  ti'),  then  rises  to  30,  and  then  falls  to  the  end  of 
our  existence.  Or  the  curve  of  viability  ascends  rapidly  from  birth  to  15  or  16  years, 
and  then  slowly  descends  to  old  age.  Hut  by  the  Health  Records  of  our  students  we 
find  a  variation  from  this  law,  since  we  learn  that  sickness  diminishes  in  our  life  here 
from  18  to  22  years  of  age.  This  fact,  with  some  others  already  mentioned,  discrimi- 
nates in  favc  of  the  healthfulness  of  student  life. 

Another  subject  illustrated  by  this  department  and  its  statistics  is  tho  amount  of 
growth,  and  is  seen  in  Table  No.  G.  This  embraces  many  of  the  students  who  have 
completed  the  course,  or  given  the  data  at  entering  and  graduating,  with  a  difference 
in  time  of  three  years  and  six  months,  and  an  age  of  19.2  and  22.11.  Seven  hundred 
and  forty-nine  men  have  been  measured,  and  these  have  famished  5,160  items  of  tho 
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seven  different  points  of  observation.  Of  all  these  men  measured,  26.15  per  cent,  give 
an  increase  in  all  the  items  during  the  whole  period  observed.  And  47.39  per  cent, 
of  the  men  show  some  of  the  same  measurements  at  Senior  as  at  Freshman  year.  And 
it  is  not  the  oldest  or  those  least  developed  in  whom  this  occurs.  And  53.40  per  cent, 
give  one  or  more  items  less  at  Senior  than  Freshman  year,  and  28.17  give  one  or  more 
items  less,  and  also  one  or  more  the  same.  Of  the  items  measured,  however,  a  differ- 
ent showing  is  mado.  The  average  of  the  whole  5,160  items  shows  76.97  per  cent,  in- 
creased during  the  course,  13.58  per  cent,  less  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  9.43  i>er 
cent,  the  same  as  at  entrance  to  college,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  some  men  give  both 
increased  and  diminished  items:  some  items  may  be  smaller  and  some  items  be  larger 
at  the  same  time.  The  average  increase  of  the  26  per  cent,  of  these,  in  weight  has 
been  12.27  pounds,  1.05  inches  in  height,  1.45  in  chest  girth,  0.85  inches  in  arm  girth, 
0.685  in  fore-arm  girth,  28.4  cubic  inches  in  lung  capacity,  and  nearly  4.50  times  in 
body  lift.  This  is  what  the  college  student  may  expect  to  grow  firom  the  19th  to  the 
23d  year  of  his  life.    The  items  and  points  of  increase  may  be  found  in  Table  No.  6. 

A  part  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  instruction  in  the  general  laws  of  health, 
and  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  lectures  in  health  are  given  the  first  term  of 
Freshman  year,  and  the  subjects  are  those  which  specially  pertain  to  student  life,  such 
as  exercise,  food,  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  care  of  the  eyes,  the  relation  of  body  to 
mind,  and  kindred  matters. 

The  instruction  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology  is  given  by  study  of  a  text-book, 
a  printed  abstract,  and  illustrative  lectures.  Much  of  the  illustration  is  aided  by  the 
clastic  models  of  Auzoux,  nei^rly  $1,000  worth  of  which  have  been  given  to  the  college 
within  the  past  few  years.  This  study  is  taken  up  early  in  the  Sophomore  year. 
Optional  study  in  comparative  vertebrate  zoology  has  been  carried  on  in  addition  to 
other  work,  and  can  be  well  illustrated  by  the  collections  in  Appl^ton  Cabinet. 

In  athletic  sports,  rowing,  base  and  foot  ball,  and  college  games  generally,  this  de- 
partment has  ever  given  encouraging  though  not  inciting  words.  We  have  encouraged 
home  sports  and  games,  and  not  stimulated  the  young  men  to  enter  into  the  hot  and 
violent  contests  with  professional  gamesters.  With  the  example  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  colleges,  and  with  the  comity,  rivalry,  and  good  fellowship  so  largely  existing, 
it  is  but  natural  that  our  college  should  desire  to  compare  its  muscle  and  wind  with 
those  in  similar  positions.  We  have  had  several  trials,  and  been  as  successful  as  we 
ought  to  expect  with  smaller  numbers  to  select  from,  and  some  disadvantages  inci- 
dent to  our  geographical  location. 

In  our  home  athletic  sports  we  have  taken  a  deeper  interest.  The  annual  and  semi- 
annual field  days  have  always  been  well  attended,  both  by  contestants  and  spectators, 
and  we  have  a  good  record.  And  the  preparation  and  participation  in  these  contests, 
this  department  has  ever  regarded  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  required  gymnasium 
exercises,  as  they  are  always  undertaken  under  leaders,  or  directors,  who  have  carried 
tbem  through  with  systematic  and  thorough  drill.  And  for  the  training  of  all  the 
students,  it  seeUis  clear  that  there  are  a  certain  number  who  must  have  these  hard 
and  severe  tests  in  developing  and  maintaining  their  powers  up  to  their  beet  possi- 
bilities. 

Besides  the  regular  class  exercises  as  required,  and  the  heavy  work  as  encouraged 
and  allowed,  there  are  always  a  few  who  need  special  exercise  and  advice.  These 
are  attended  to  as  well  as  our  limited  apparatus  will  allow.  But  in  the  coming  near 
future,  when  we  can  see  an  enlarged  and  well  equipped  health  building,  we  may  then 
hope  for  advanced  hygienic  development  in  the  few  who  require  special  training  to 
secure  the  i^orinal  ftod  healthful  development. 
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Table  No.  l.^Meatures  of  2,106  different  eiudenU  of  Amkeret  College,  ehowing  the  aver- 
ages  of  etuh  olaee  for  twenty  yeare,  in  age,  w^htf  height,  oheat  girth,  arm  girth,  fore-^urm 
0nih,  lung  capacity,  body  l{ft,  finger  reach,  okeet  ejqpaneion,  and  the  comparative  right- 
hand  and  Ufft-hand  strength. 


Knmber  obsenred 

Age 

Weight 

Height 

Cheat  girth 

Ann  girth ................... 

Fore-arm  girth 

Lung  capacity 

Body  lift 

Finger  reach 

Chest  expansion 

Bight>hand  strength 

Left-hand  strength 

Per  cent,  strongeet  with  right 
hand 


1,118 
22.84 

142.19 
87.94 
8S.97 
1L77 
1L21 

251.05 
U.88 
09.72 
S.18 
92.02 
Mu48 


Juniors. 


1,148 
2L87 

140.59 
07.86 
85.61 
1L72 
U.07 

26a  07 
U.31 
09.78 
8.38 
88.99 
85.98 

97 


Sophomores. 


1, 
20.57 

189.89 
07.53 
3&44 
11.09 
11.00 

249.28 
10.58 
09.70 
3.45 
90.45 
86.05 

96 


Freshmen. 


1,489 
19.81 

188.19 
67.88 
34.76 
1L28 
10.80 

288.08 

&01 

09.00 

3.00 

87.88 

88.84 

96 


CoQege 
average. 


5,018 
21.10 

18&84 
87.06 
8&40 
1L19 
1L02 

24L79 
10.25 
09.69 
3.02 
89.69 
8&50 


College 


18L00 
67.80 
85.50 
11.25 


280.00 
XL  00 


Table  No.  2. — Maxkna  and  minima  of  every  measurement  of  the  2,106  students  dbserved. 


Minima. 


II 
$1 


85.6 
16.8 


216 

84 


8 


76.5 
58.0 


1| 


43.00 
27.25 


.s 

B 


16.5 
8.0 


16.50 
&25 


1^ 

ba9.a 


426  I 
115 


65 
2 


81.10 
48.00 


5.50 
1.50 


Table  No.  3. — The  mean  observations  of  the  measures  of  Amherst  College  students  for  twenty 

years,  from  a  total  of  34,384. 


Weight    in 
pounds. 

• 

1 

B 

0 

09 

Height     in 
inches. 

• 

1 

Chest  girth 
in  inches. 

6 
61 

Arm    girth 
in  inches. 

i 

B 

0 

Long  capac- 
ity in  cubic 
inches. 

a 

No.  of  times 
body  lifted. 

175 

72 

104 

40 

14.0 

44 

840 

58 

21 

88 

107 

105 

71 

201 

39 

165 

13.5 

81 

320 

94 

20 

176 

150 

238 

70 

385 

38 

394 

13.0 

323 

800 

275 

18 

372 

151 

490 

09 

808 

87 

704 

12.5 

002 

280 

608 

10 

610 

143 

798 

08 

955 

30 

1,079 

12.0 

1,117 

260 

871 

14 

790 

185 

1,167 

07 

980 

35 

1,164 

11.5 

1,205 

240 

1,287 

12 

940 

127 

1,198 

66 

700 

34 

1,098 

11.0 

1,245 

220 

1,275 

10 

1,075 

119 

982 

05 

571 

38 

682 

10.5 

058 

200 

782 

8 

706 

111 

487 

64 

871 

32 

310 

10.0 

810 

180 

879 

0 

590 

108 

163 

68 

208 

81 

104 

9.5 

77 

100 

148 

4 

802 

95 

46 

62 

05 

80 

41 

9.0 

17 

140 

30 

2 

ISO 

^788 

6^684 

6,812 

6,685 

6,761 
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Table  No.  4. — Data  of  student  aickness  atkd  physical  disdUUty  fornineteen  years  and  nine 
months  in  Amherst  College.     {Students'  names  on  the  annual  oatalogties  1861  to  1881,  in 
vlusivej  5,443.) 


Seniors  . . .  . 

Juniors 

Sophomores. 
Freshmen... 


Total. 


1^ 
p 


'I 


1,102 
1,270 
1,4«5 
1,516 


5,443 


-a 

M 


P 
o 

« 

a 


280 
310 
886 
400 


1,365 


P-S 


2L00 
23.88 
26.02 
27.85 


100.00 


^35 


10.05 
23.87 
28.28 
20.30 


100.00 


Students  ou  the  sick  list 1, 375 

Cases  ( not  individuals)  of  sickness 1, 725 

Cases  on  sick  list  more  than  once  in  the  year 350 

Per  cent,  of  college  on  the  sick  list 25^26 

Maladies  of  the  students j  and  their  proportion,  when  it  eq-uals  one  or  more,  per  cent,  of  the 

whole.    ( This  is  the  number  of  cases,  not  students,) 


Maladies. 


Colds,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  Sco 

Physical  ii\)ary 

Febricnle 

Eyes — weak  and  sore 

Qaiusy  and  sore  throat 

BoiU 

General  inability 

Typhoid  ferer 

Bowels 


Percent 

37.4 

8.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.6 

4.1 

3.1 

8.1 

2.6 

Liver  and  bilious 

Neuralgia 

Malaria 

Mumps 

Diphtheritic .... 

Measles 

Teeth 

Stomach 

Overwork 


Per  cent. 


2.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1.1 
LI 
LI 
LI 
LO 


6e5 
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Tabijb  No.  ^.—The  ineaswres  of  weight,  height,  oh^t,  arm  girth ^  lung  oapaeityf  and  hodtf 
lift  of  2,106  different  students  of  Amherst  College,  arranged  by  age. 


Age. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
•  20. 
2). 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27, 
28. 
20. 
80. 


Number 
of  obaer- 
vations. 

"Weight. 

Height. 

330 

131. 09 

66.60 

1,172 

134.07 

66.06 

1,511 

135. 84 

67.30 

1,858 

138.12 

67.05 

1.171 

140.00 

68.01 

807 

14L07 

68.11 

550 

141.21 

G8.31 

362 

142.42 

6a  44 

216 

145. 12 

6a  68 

141 

144.01 

6a  82 

71 

144.40 

68.30 

30 

140. 71 

68.52 

10 

142.68 

68.00 

18 

146.50 

60.10 

Table  No.  6. — Giving  the  fneasiire  of  749  students  of  Jmherst  College  at  two  interraU 

of  three  years  and  six  months,  and  at  an  average  age  of  nineteen  years  and  two  months  at 

the  first  observation,  showing  their  physical  development  during  this  period. 

Per  cent. 

Number  of  men  measured 749        

"          "        increased  in  all  items 196  26.15 

"          "        decreased  in  some  items 401  53.40 

**          "        both  same  and  increased  items 355  47.39 

"          "        both  same  and  decreased  items 211  28.17 

Number  of  iUms  secured 5,160        

"          *'        showing  increase 3,972  76.97 

"          **        same  Freshman  and  Senior  year 467  9.43 

(I          t(        less  on  Senior  year 701  13.58 


Oreatest  individnal  gain 

Averages  of  increased  men . . . 
Per  cent  of  decreased  items. . 


56.00 
12.27 
11.00 


Height. 

6.00 
1.0.-1 
0.00  i 


Chest 


6.50 

1.45 

20.31 


Arm. 


4.00 
0.853 
13.46 


Fore-arm. 

3.50 
0.C85 


Lnns 
capacity. 


1.34 
2a  4 
14.64 


Body  lift. 

25.00 

4.50 

20.13 


SYSTEM   OF  REWARDS. 

The  "system  of  rewards"  advocated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  iu  1830,  in 
connection  with  his  suggestion  that  "the  diversions  of  the  gymna&iuui 
shoald  constitute  a  regular  part  of  the  duties  of  all  our  colleges  and 
seminaries,^  has  assumed  considerable  proportions,  and  is  considered 
valuable  at  Amherst.  There  are  three  scholarships  connected  with 
this  department,  and  the  following  prizes  are  annually  competed  for : 

The  Sawyer  prize,  giveu  by  the  hite  Edmund  H.Sawyer,  of  Ea8thampton,  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best  work  in  human  anatomy  and  physi* 
ology. 
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GymnAstio  prizes:  (1)  The  Gilbert  prize,  given  by  Frederick  Gilbert  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  class  of  1877,  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  class  which,  daring  the  year,  shall  most 
faithfally  discharge  its  dnties  in  the  gymnasium,  and  carry  out  most  fally  the  instrnc- 
tion  of  the  professor  of  hygiene.  (2)  The  Ladd  prize,  given  by  William  M.  Ladd 
of  Portland,  Or.,  class  of  1878,  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  excellence  in  heavy  gymnastio 
exercises  at  the  annual  exhibition. 

COLLEGE  GYMNASIA  BUILT  SINCE  1860. 

The  list  of  colleges,  not  to  mention  numerous  high,  normal,  and  pri- 
•vate-adventure  schools,  which  provided  their  students  with  gymnasia 
during  the  period  186(M81,  is  a  considerable  one,  and  includes  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  following  for  young  men:  Be]oit,Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Hamilton,  Oberlin,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Union,  Wabash,  Williams, 
and  Yale  Colleges ;  and  Brown,  California,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Vander- 
bilt,  Wesleyan,  and  Wisconsin  Universities;  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  St.  Paul's  School, 
Williston  Seminary,  and  Cushing  Academy ;  and  Smith,  Yassar,  and 
Wellesley  Colleges,  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  for  young  women.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  instruction,  where  it-has  been  attempted,  has  been 
spasmodic,  unintelligent,  and  half-hearted.  In  a  few  instances  only,  prior 
to  1879,  when  the  new  Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  opened  at  Harvard, 
have  fairly  competent  gymnasts  been  employed.  In  no  case  has  the 
course  adopted  been  so  comprehensively  planned  or  so  carefully  and 
continuously  carried  out  as  at  Amherst.  Ill-advised  expenditures  upon 
buildings,  vague  aims,  and  inadequate  organization,  have  characterized 
the  management  of  most  of  the  attempts  to  institute  departments  of 
physical  training  in  our  superior  schools  and  colleges. 

At  the  request  of  the  Yice-Minister  of  Education  in  Japan,  Mr.  Tanaka- 
Fujimaro,  who  visited  Amherst  in  1876,  Dr.  G.  A.  Leland,  Captain  of 
the  Class  of  1874,  was  designated  by  President  Seelye  to  introduce  the 
Amherst  system  of  gymnastics  into  the  Government  schools  of  Japan. 
For  three  years  Dr.  Leland  was  engaged  in  that  work  to  the  ^^  high  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Government,"  as  was  olfficially  communicated  to  Pres- 
ident Seelye. 

Of  the  three  college  gymnasia  built  in  1860,  viz.,  those  at  Amherst, 
Harvard,  and  Yale,  the  last-named  was  the  best  arranged  and  most 
completely  furnished.  The  gymnasium  built  by  Princeton  College  in 
1869  was  until  1879 — the  date  of  the  finest  of  college  gymnasia  as  yet 
erected,  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  at  Harvard  University — ^by  far 
the  best  of  its  kind.  Toward  the  total  cost  of  its  site  and  erection, 
$38,000,  Messrs.  B.  Bonner  and  H.  G.  Marquand,  of  New  York  City, 
each  contributed  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  Bissell  Gymnasium  at  Dart- 
mouth College  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  was  built 
through  the  munificence  of  a  Dartmouth  alumnus,  Mr.  G.  H.  Bissell, 
of  New  York  City,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000,  in  1866. 
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THE  PRINCETON  GYMNASIUM  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION. 

On  accoant  of  its  aDcient  pre-eminence,  the  Princeton  gymnasium 
merits  more  than  a  passing  mention.  Thanks  are  dae  to  Mr.  Greorge 
Gtoldie^  for  fifteen  years  its  efficient  superintendent,  for  the  following 
description  of  this  gymnasium  and  the  methods  of  management  there 
in  vogue  in  1882-'83 : 

The  buildiDg  was  plaoned  by  George  B.  Post,  of  New  York.  It  is  of  stone,  and  oom- 
prisee  2  Btories  and  a  ceUar.  There  are  3  rooms  on  the  ground  floor:  the  main  room, 
30  by  70  feet,  contains  4  bowling  aUeys;  the  dressing-room,  78  by  14  feet,  contains 
221  lockers  and  6  wash-basins;  there  is  a  room  70  by  10  feet  for  base-ball  pitching, 
and  there  are  3  shower-baths,  supplied  with  ho.t  and  cold  water;  also  1  water-closet 
and  1  nrinal. 

The  gymnasium  proper  occupies  the  second  floor.  Its  dimensions  are  78  by  52  feet, 
height  to  beams  21  feet,  to  apex  of  roof  45  feet.  It  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  5  dor- 
mer windows,  1  double  dormer  window  at  the  east  end,  another  at  the  west,  and  by  5 
windows  on  the  south  side,  coming  to  within  3  feet  of  the  floor. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  20  sets  of  chest  and  other  pulley  weights ;  60  pairs  of  In- 
dian olnbs,  varying  fh>m  2  to  18  pounds  in  weight;  1,000  pounds  of  dumb-bells;  1 
hand-lifting  machine ;  1  set  of  tug-of-war  weights;  1  abdominal  machine;  4  rowing- 
machines;  1  set  of  parallel  bars,  20  feet  long;  1  steel  core,  and  1  graduated  horizontal 
bar;  2  inclined  ladders,  25  feet  long;  1  horizontal  ladder,  30  feet  long;  1  pair  of  fly- 
ing rings;  8  traveling  rings;  1  platform  spring-board;  1  batule  board;  rack-bars; 
single,  double,  and  flying  trapezes ;  I'^chello ;  peg-pole ;  2  sets  of  chest-poles ;  a 
grip-machine*;  climbing-ropes,  and  pole;  5  mattresses;  jumping  and  measuring 
standards,  platform-scales;  and  all  the  apparatus  that  can  housed  for  the  practice  of 
athletic  sports  indoors. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  from  7  a.m.  to  8.15  a.m.,  12  m.  to  2  p.m.,  and  5  to  6.45  p.m. 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  gymnastic  drill  are  Indian  club  exercise,  with  free 
exercises  for  the  trunk  and  legs.  The  duration  of  the  class  drill  is  thirty  minutes,  in- 
cluding three  rests  of  two  minutes  each.  Two  hours  per  day  are  devoted  to  individ- 
ual and  special  exercise  on  apparatus,  under  the  supervision  of  superintendent.  The 
class  exercises  are  also  led  by  him. 

The  aim  of  the  class  exorcise  is  to  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise  to  the  whole 
muscular  system,  so  as  to  secure  a  symmetrical  development,  a  healthy  body,  and  a 
graceful  carriage.  It  has  been  employed  since  1869  to  the  present  time,  t.  e.,  1884. 
From  1869  to  1876  exercise  was  required.  At  the  latter  date  it  was  made  optional,  be- 
cause the  gymnasium  was  too  limited  in  area,  and  the  time  allowed  for  exercise  too 
short,  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  numbers- 

In  the  autumn  of  1884  the  Indian  club  exercises  and  free-class  gymnas- 
tics were  made  obligatory  for  students  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes.  The  required  exercises  occupy  thirty  minutes  each,  four  times 
weekly,  from  the  first  of  November  till  the  first  of  April.  Mr.  Groldie, 
after  a  continuous  and  successful  service  of  fifteen  years  at  Princeton, 
during  which  his  pupils  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  expert 
college  acrobats  in  the  country,  has  very  recently  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  gymnasium  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  whose  magnificent 
new  building,  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth 
street,  New  York  City,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  America. 
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STIMULATING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAR  ON  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  worth  of  a  good  physiqae  and  the  educational  value  of  physical 
training  were  most  clearly  demonstrated  and  sharply  emphasized  by  the 
lessons  of  the  late  war.  The  unexampled  interest  and  activity  in  ath- 
letic sports  developed  since  the  close  of  the  War,  have  contributed  most 
materially  toward  the  promotion  of  physical  training.  The  youth  of 
the  country  have  been  led  to  engage  more  actively  and  intelligently  in 
athletic  sports  than  ever  before.  Collegiate  and  intercollegiate  con- 
tests in  great  variety  have  attained  to  great  prominence  and  favor  in 
the  estimation  of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  of  the  college  world.  The 
discussion  of  the  question  of  athleticism  in  colleges  will  engage  our 
attention  in  its  proper  place,  but  meanwhile  the  fact  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  best  that  has  been  done  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
toward  the  erection  of  gymnasia,  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of  play- 
ing fields,  and  the  organization  of  college  departments  of  physical  train- 
ing, has  resulted  from  the  demands  and  endeavors  and  benefactions  of 
the  younger  generation  of  college  men,  who  have  themselves  experienced 
or  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic 
games. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  PHYSICAL   TRAINING  AT  HARVARD  UNITBRSITY. 

Next  to  the  athletic  revival,  the  cause  of  physical  education  in  Amer- 
ica has  received  its  greatest  impetus,  in  recent  years  at  least,  from  the 
organization  by  Harvard  University  in  1879  of  a  new  department  of 
physical  training,  in  connection  with  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  for 
whose  erection  and  equipment  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  of  Boston,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1876,  gave  the  sum  of  $110,000.  President 
Eliot,  who  had  again  and  again  pointed  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  old 
gymnasium,  was  a  boating  man  in  his  day,  and  is  still  a  bold  rider  and 
an  enthusiastic  yachtsman. 

THE  HXUBNWAT  GYMNASIUM. 

The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  built  according  to  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Peabody  and  Stearns,  the  well-known  architects  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Peabody  was  renowned  as  a  successful  athlete  when  a  student  at 
Harvard.  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1875, 
and  of  the  Yale  Medical  School  in  1878,  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  department,  with  the  title  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Training  and  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium.  The  gymna- 
sium was  furnished  with  a  full  set  of  Dr.  Sargent's  developing  appli- 
ances, and  has  ever  since  it  was  opened  been  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  training  known  as  the  Sargent  system — a  system, 
be  it  said,  more  comprehensive,*  practical,  and  scientific,  than  any  hith- 
erto attempted  or  adopted  in  any  college. 
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Dr.  Sargent's  reputation  and  success  are  due  to  his  practical  knowl- 
edge  of  athletics  (he  was  a  stroke  oar  and  the  most  accomplished  ath- 
lete of  his  day  at  Bowdoin) ;  to  his  experience  as  a  teacher  of  gymnas- 
tics at  Bowdoin  and  at  Yale  and  in  New  York  City,  before  he  went  to 
Cambridge;  and  to  his  inventive  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  embody 
the  results  of  his  experience  and  his  studies  in  the  varied  series  of  gym- 
nastic machines  which  bear  his  name. 
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Oronnd  plan  of  the  Hemenwaj  Gymnaainm.  Harvard  University,  Cambiidge.  Mass. 


Description  of  the  Building. 

The  following  description,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  may  serve 

to  explain  the  views  and  ground  plan  of  the  Henienway  Gymnasium,  as 

printed  in  this  Report.     The  building,  which  is  on  the  "Uolmes  Field," 

faces  on  Kirkland  street,  and  is  built  of  brick,  with  sandstone  trim- 
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mings,  in  the  colonial  style  of  architecture.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
red  slate,  and  is  sarmoanted  by  a  capola,  the  top  of  which  is  98  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  building  is  125  feet  long  by  113  feet  wide.  Over  the 
main  window,  fronting  on  Kirkland  street,  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  college 
is  carved  in  freestone.  The  main  entrance  is  by  way  of  an  elaborate 
porch.  There  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  vestibule.  From  the  latter  is 
a  flight  of  stairs,  made  of  North  river  bluestone,  with  iron  balusters. 
On  the  right  is  an  office,  12  feet  by  15,  finished  with  enameled  bricks. 
Opening  from  this  is  the  dressing-room,  103  feet  by  15,  containing  sev- 
eral hundred  lockers,  through  which  steam-pipes  pass  for  drying  the 
clothing.  On  the  same,  or  east  side  of  the  building,  there  are  2  bath 
and  toilet  rooms,  25  by  30  feet  each,  and  between  them  is  a  room,  10  feet 
by  12,  arranged  for  vapor  and  needle  baths,  with  appliances  for  giving 
a  lateral,  vertical,  and  descending  shower.  Three  doors  open  from  the 
west  side  of  the  dressing-room  into  the  main  hall,  over  which  extends 
an  iron  framework,  arranged  with  sliding  eye-bolts  and  beams,  so  that 
the  swinging  apparatus  can  be  suspended  from  any  point.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  hall  is  an  apartment  for  developing  apparatus  and  a 
semi-circular  room  intended  for  an  armory.  The  main  hall  is  very  ele- 
gant, the  walls  being  of  red  and  yellow  bricks,  and  the  wood-work  of 
hard  pine.  It  is  113  by  85  feet,  with  an  open  roof,  having  hard  pine, 
open-timbered  trusses  resting  on  large  brackets. 

On  the  second  floor  there  is  a  room,  25  by  30  feet,  for  the  exhibition 
of  trophies  and  for  committee  meetings;  and  a  rowing-room,  70  by  20 
feet,  shut  in  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  high  wooden  screen,  and 
containing  16  rowing-machines.  At  the  level  of  the  second  floor  a  gal- 
lery, 5  feet  wide,  that  runs  around  the  main  hall,  is*  used  as  a  running- 
track.  On  this  floor,  above  the  north  bath-room,  are  the  director's  office, 
25  by  30  feet,  and  two  examining-rooms,  each  10  by  15  feet.  In  the  base- 
ment at  the  north  end  is  a  room,  90  feet  by  30,  reserved  for  base-ball, 
lacrosse,  and  tennis  practice,  and  inclosed  by  a  heavy  wire  netting.  In 
the  basement  are  also  the  fencing-room,  25  feet  by  30 ;  the  sparring- 
room,  25  feet  by  30;  the  store-room,  25  feet  by  25;  the  boiler-room,  16 
feet  by  20;  the  room,  15  feet  by  25,  containing  the  water-closets;  some 
hundreds  of  lockers ;  and  8  bowling-alleys,  72  feet  by  5.  The  whole 
building  is  heated  by  steam,  and  is  ventilated  by  means  of  fly  win- 
dows and  a  cupola. 

FitUnge  of  the  Hemenway  Ojfmmoiimm. 

The  cost  of  furnishing  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  amounted  to  nearly 
$4,000.  The  fitting  was  done  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Sargent's  direc- 
tions, very  many  of  the  appliances  having  been  devised  by  him.  Sub- 
joined is  a  list  of  the  apparatns  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium: 

( 1 )  Heavy  apparatus. —  Twelve  matA ;  2  vaalting  bars ;  3  horizontal  bars,  saspended ; 
3  pairs  parallel  bars,  different  sizes ;  1  pair  fixed  flying  rings ;  2  pairs  adjustable  flying 
rings;  16  traveling  rings;  2  double  trapezes;  2  single  trapezes ;  3  fly  ing  trapezes ;  1  bal- 
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anciDg  trapese ;  1  triple-barred,6chelle ;  2  pairs  hanging  ropes ;  2  knotted  hanging 
ropes ;  1  slack  rope ;  3  suspended  poles ;  1  spring  board ;  1  leaping  board ;  1  rope 
ladder ;  2  peak  ladders ;  2  slanting  ladders ;  1  vertical  ladder ;  3  horizontal  ladders; 
2  plain  vaulting  stands ;  2  adjustable  vaulting  stands ;  1  Jumping  platform ;  1  pole 
vaulting  platform ;  1  running  platform. 

The  swinging  apparatus  is  suspended  from  an  iron  framework,  in  which  the  crose- 
ties  are  adjustable  and  the  eye  bolts  are  made  to  move  in  grooveB. 

All  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  palled  out  of  the  way  in  a  few 
moments,  by  a  system  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  thereby  leaving  the  floor  olear  for  class 
exercises. 

(2)  Dr,  Sargenfa  developing  appliances. —  One  foot  machine;  1  ankle  machine;  2 
wrist  machines ;  1  foot  rotating  machine ;  1  pronator  machine ;  1  supinator  ma- 
chine ;  1  back  and  loins  machine  ;  1  leg  machine  (chair  form) ;  2  finger  machines ; 
1  lifting  machine ;  2  extensor  leg  machines ;  2  flexor  leg  machines ;  1  abdonunal  ma- 
chine ;  1  head-balancing  machine ;  1  rowing  machine  (weight  attachment) ;  18  row- 
ing machines  (hydraulic);  1  paddling  machine;  2  sets  inclined  parallels;  2  sets 
vertical  parallels ;  2  sets  traveling  parallels ;  1  pair  balancing  parallels ;  1  adjustable 
ladder ;  1  folding  table ;  1  peg  pole ;  4  chest  expanders ;  2  chest  developers ;  30  pairs 
chest  weights  (plain)  ;  10  pairs  chest  weights  (swivel  pulley) ;  6  pairs  back  and  side 
pulleys ;  5  pairs  high  pulleys;  2  single,  one-arm  pulleys;  2  quarter  circles ;  2  travel- 
ing horizontal  bars ;  1  pair  rack  bars ;  1  long  inclined  plane  for  chest  and  arms ;  2 
short  inclined  planes  for  lower  extremities ;  2  pairs  treadles  (weight  attachment)  ;  2 
pairs  stirrups  (weight  attachment) ;  2  bridles  (weight  attachment)  ;  40  pairs  Indian 
clubs  (2^  to  8  pounds) ;  40  pairs  wooden  dumb-bells;  36  pairs  iron  dumb-bells  (5  to 
125  pounds) ;  40  wands. 

(3)  Dressing  and  bathing  faoiliiies, — Eight  hundred  and  forty  lockers ;  5  tub-bath 
rooms ;  9  sponge-bath  rooms ;  1  shower-bath  room  (needle,  vertical,  and  lateral  shower 
and  douche) ;  12  wash-bowls ;  private  bath-room  (2  tubs  and  2  bowls). 

Bathing  and  dressing  accommodations  are  inadequate,  and  a  swimming-bath  is 
contemplated. 

(4)  Measuring  apparatus ^  eto.,  in  examining  room. —  One  pair  of  scales;  dynamom- 
eters, for  testing  strength  of  back,  legs,  arms,  and  chest;  spirometer,  for  testing 
strength  of  lungs ;  spirometer,  for  testing  capacity  of  lungs ;  bars  and  rings,  for  test- 
ing strength  of  various  parts ;  measuring  rods  and  tape. 

The  annual  cost  of  carrying  on  the  gymnasiam  is  about  $6,000,  in- 
clading  the  salary  of  the  Director. 

CONOERNOTG  DE.  SARGENT'S  DEVELOPING  APPLIAIifCES. 

Dr.  Sargent's  remarks  concerning  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  appa- 
ratus, together  with  his  exposition  of  his  method  of  physical  training, 
are  in  point  here : 

The  gymuasium,  as  a  whole,  is  large  enough,  and  has  sufficient  apparatus,  to  accom- 
modate two  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  one  time  and  allow  each  one  all  the  room  neceH- 
sary ;  but  if  a  run  Hhould  be  made  on  one  kind  of  apparatus,  although  there  are  many 
duplicates,  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  meet  it.  A  dressing-room,  with  lockern 
and  bathing  facilities  enough  to  accommodate)  the  whole  university  at  one  time,  and 
give  each  man  ample  room,  would  require  a  building  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
present  gjinnasium,  while  the  number  of  bowling-alleys  demanded  between  three 
and  five  o'clock  would  more  than  cover  the  entire  floor-surface  of  the  building. 
Everything  has  been  planned  and  arranged  to  meet  the  probable  wants  of  the  average 
student,  and  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  greatest  number.  Those  who  do  nothing 
but  bowl  ought  not  to  regard  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  as  useless ;  nor  does  it  become 
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those  who  aspire  to  athletic  fame,  to  undervalae  the  importance  of  light  gymnastica. 
Every  one  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  favorite  exercise;  but  before  carrying  it  too  far,  it 
behooves  him  to  consider  whether  he  is  not  riding  a  hobby.  What  is  the  best  exer- 
cise for  one  man  may  be  the  worst  for  another ;  and  an  attempt  to  pursne  an  inap- 
propriate course,  without  regard  to  constitutional  or  organic  differences,  has  often 
led  to  physical  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

The  old-fashioned  gymnasia  are  tilled  with  crude  appliances  that  have  been  handed 
down  in  stereotyped  forms  for  several  centuries  Isio"],  To  use  this  apparatus  with 
benefit;  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  have  more  strength  at  the  outset  than  the  average 
man  possesses.  A  man  must  make  use  of  that  apparatus  which  his  physical  condition 
permits.  If  he  has  strength  enough  to  lift  with  ease  his  own  weight,  well  and  good; 
then  work  on  the  heavy  apparatus  will  prove  beneficial  to  him ;  if  he  has  not,  the 
liability  to  strains  and  injuries,  and  the  enormous  expenditure  of  nerve-power  neces- 
sary to  keep  his  muscles  up  to  their  highest  tension,  more  than  counterbalance  the 
good  effect  of  the  exercise.  When  it  is  considered  that  only  one  man  in  five  can  raise 
his  own  weight  with  ease,  the  need  of  introductory  apparatus  to  prepare  one  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  heavy  appliances  becomes  quite  apparent.  It  was  the  realization 
of  this  need  that  led  to  the  invention  of  the  numerous  contrivances  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium ;  the  desire  to  strengthen  certain  muscles, 
in  order  to  accomplish  particular  feats  on  the  higher  apparatus,  was  the  original  mo- 
tive of  their  invention.  The  results  which  followed  were  so  satisfactory  that  the 
same  appliances  were  afterward  used  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment. 

For  this  last-named  purpose  each  machine  has  its  own  use.  Each  is  designed  to 
bring  into  action  one  or  more  sets  of  muscles,  and  all  can  be  adjusted  to  the  capacity 
of  a  child  or  of  an  athlete.  There  are  in  all  fifty-six  of  these  numbered  appliances, 
twenty  of  which  are  duplicated.  In  order  to  make  the  gymnasium  complete,  all  the 
old-style  apparatus  has  been  added,  with  improvements  in  form,  structure,  and  ar- 
rangement. The  pulley  weights  run  on  steel  rods  in  wooden  boxes.  In  many  cases 
the  radii  of  the  rings,  bars,  etc.,  can  be  readily  lengthened  or  shortened.  The 
side  lings  are  made  stirrup-shaped^  and  are  covered  with  rubber.  The  hand-ropes 
are  made  of  cotton,  and  these,  together  with  the.hanging  x>ole6  and  flying  rings,  are 
all  capable  of  adjustment.  In  order  to  protect  the  hands  the  ladder  rungs  are  pol- 
ished, and  the  horizontal  section  is  divided  into  one,  two,  and  four  feet  distances. 
The  horizontal  bars  are  centered  with  steel  rods  and  hung  from  the  iron  framework  by 
shipper  wire.  The  vaulting  bar  is  also  centered  with  a  steel  rod,  capped  with  brass, 
aod  pivoted  two  inches  below  the  middle  line.  Considering  the  accidents  that  have 
occurred  on  this  apparatus  from  '' slatting,''  the  above-mentioned  improvement  will 
be  appreciated.  The  parallel  bars  have  been  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  hand,  and  one 
pair  is  adjustable.  The  spring  boards,  which  in  most  gymnasia  are  so  difficult  to 
manage,  have  been  placed  on  iron  pedestals  in  gliding  and  pivoting  sockets.  This 
im])rovemeut  facilitates  the  action  of  the  boards  and  lessens  their  wear  and  tear. 

Concerning  the  apparatus  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  everything  is  arranged  in 
a  progressive  series.  It  is  possible  for  a  person  to  pass  from  the  simplest  movement 
in  calisthenics  up  to  the  most  difficult  gymnastic  feat,  without  experiencing  lameness 
for  a  day.  Easy  adaptation  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  and  facility  of  applica- 
tion for  remedying  local  defects  and  weaknesses  are  the  distiuguishing  characteris- 
tics of  the  apparatus  in  the  new  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

DR.   SARGENT'S  VIEWS  ON  EXERCISE. 

The  object  of  physical  training  with  us  is  not  to  make  men  active  and  strong,  as 
much  as  it  is  to  make  them  healthy  and  enduring.  Perfect  health  implies  a  condition 
in  which  all  parts  of  the  body  are  properly  nourished  and  harmoniously  developed — 
in  which  the  vital  organs  are  sound,  well  balanced,  and  capable  of  performing  their 
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limctioiiB  to  the  fhDest  extent.  Hie  reeeapcbo  of  the  physiologlBtB  have  shown  tiiftt 
wheneYer  m  certain  ovgan  or  das  of  organs  becomea  xelatiyely  too  small  or  laige, 
ira^iinng  a  want  of  balanee  or  harmony  in  their  action,  there  is  in  every  case  far 
greater  liabUity  to  disease.  It  is  in  imperfect,  ill-balanced  organizations  that  we 
find  the  greatest  amoant  oi-  siekness.  and  the  gnniBai  noodMr  of  iaenrahle  diaor- 
den.  It  is  the  weak  spot,  caosed  by  inheritance,  acquired  by  exposore,  close  oonfine- 
ment,  overwork,  ete.,  that  invites  disease  and  death,  even  though  the  rest  of  the 
system  may  be  in  perfect  condition.  To  attain  a  perfect  stmctorey  harmony  in  devel- 
opment, and  a  well-balanced  organism,  is  oor  principal  aim. 

In  order  to  go  abont  oor  work  intelligently,  we  first  take  a  number  of  body  meas- 
nrements,  which  are  compared  with  a  standard  for  the  given  age.  We  then  test  the 
strength  of  varions  parts,  examine  the  heart,  longs,  etc.,  and  solicit  as  mnch  of  the 
student's  history  as  will  throw  light  on  his  inherited  tendencies.  From  the  data  thus 
obtained  a  coarse  of  exercise  is  prescribed  which  is  in  every  way  designed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  his  particular  case.    Let  us  take  a  few  illustrations: 

JSo.  1  has  a  flat  chest  and  is  pr^ispoeed  to  consumption.  K  he  is  admitted  to  a 
gymnasium  and  left  to  his  own  discretion,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  exhaust  his 
vital  energy  in  going  from  one  thing  to  another  before  he  has  given  his  lungs  and 
ehest  the  special  attention  which  they  need.  His  wants  are  best  subserved  by  speci- 
fying the  work  most  suitable  for  him,  and  by  adopting  the  apparatus  best  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  condition. 

No.  2  has  a  weak,  irregular  heart  and  poorly-developed  back  and  legs.  Systematic 
rowing  and  running  at  a  slow  pace  are  admirably  adapted  for  toning  up  the  heart 
and  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  legs,  and  are  prescribed  as  special  ex- 
ercises with  limitations. 

No.  3  is  nervous  and  excitable,  inclined  to  do  everything  at  a  breakneck  speed, 
thereby  drawing;  upon  the  very  power  which  it  is  for  his  interest  to  conserve.  In  this 
case  a  list  of  exercises  is  prescrilted  which  are  calculated  to  deaden  nervous  sensibil- 
ity by  increasing  muscular  strength. 

No.  4  is  bilious  or  lymphatic,  and  is  given  the  opposite  course  from  that  prescribed 
for  No.  3  :  and  so  on. 

Where  the  muscular  system  only  mH?ds  dt-velopmeut,  the  pupil  is  directed  at  first  to 
those  appliances  which  are  designeil  to  strengthen  his  weak  parts.  After  he  has  be- 
come more  symmetrical  his  exen^ises  an^  made  more  general.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  simply  need  exercise  without  special  training,  a  number  of  appliances  have 
been  introduccil,  which  are  so  constructetl  that  they  cau  be  readily  adjusted  to  the 
"strength  of  the  strong  aud  the  weakness  of  the  weak."  No  long  instruction  is 
needed  to  make  this  apparatus  available.  It  is  only  necessary  to  explain  the  desired 
movements  once,  and  the  results  which  folU>w  will  t4*ll  how  well  they  have  been  car- 
ried out.  Besides  the  developing  appliances  we  have  a  great  variety  of  swings,  bars, 
ladders,  etc. ;  but  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  use  them  he  must  give  evidence  of 
a  ccrtaiu  amount  of  preparatory  training. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  system  pursutxl  at  Harvard,  where  there  is  no  systematic  in- 
struction, and  where,  after  an  ordtT  of  rxercises  liasl>een  once  pres(.*ribed,  everj'tliiug 
is  left  to  the  opt  ion  of  the  student.  How  well  the  system  works  may  be  learned  from  an 
inspection  of  the  gymnasium  records,  which  are  always  o]k*q  to  the  public.  The  8econ<l 
examinations  show  results  which  are  very  suggestive,  if  not  a  little  startling.  They 
have  lc<l  me  to  conclude  that  half  the  yi>unp  men  who  come  to  college  are  physically 
in  arrears,  t.  c,  their  brains  have  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  their  i>hysique. 
The  ra]>id  gain  in  health,  strength,  and  size  of  students  and  professors  (though  moru 
advanced  in  years)  during  the  first  three  or  four  mouths  of  their  gymnastic  training 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  this  grotmd.  Otir  best  scholars  fail  for  want  of  body, 
not  for  want  of  brain. 
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The  chief  characteristics,  then,  of  the  Sargent  system  of  training,  as 
originally  iutrodaced  for  educational  purposes  at  Harvard,  are — 

(1)  It  is  based  on  a  careful  physical  diagnosis. 

(2)  Exercise,  diet,  etc.,  are  prescribed  in  each  individual  case  in  the 
light  of  such  diagnosis. 

(3)  Besides  the  ordinary  light  and  heavy  gymnastic  appliances, 
machines  designed  to  produce  definite  localized  effects  in  development 
can  be  employed  to  insure  symmetry,  and  to  remedy  specific  defects  or 
departures  fix>m  the  normal  standard  of  strength  or  development. 

NATURE  OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION. 

With  the  exception  of  some  slight  modifications  of  detail,  made  to 
suit  the  convenience  or  peculiar  notions  of  certain  examiners,  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  procedure  is  followed  in  examining  individuals,  male 
or  female,  under  the  system : 

(a)  The  person  to  be  examined  fills  out  the  following  <*  history  blank" 
in  his  own  handwriting: 

Name, 

Cl»86  and  department,  or  ooeapation. 

Age,  •    Biribplaoe^ 

Nationality  of — 
Father, 
Mother, 

Paternal  grandfSftther, 
''       grandmother. 
Maternal  graDd&ther, 
«        grandmother, 

Ooonpation  of  &ther. 

If  parents  are  dead,  of  what  did  they  diet 

Which  of  your  parents  do  yon  meet  resemble  f 

Is  there  any  hereditary  disease  in  your  funily  f 

Is  yonr  general  health  good  f 

Have  yon  always  had  good  health  f 

Have  you  ever  had  any  of  the  foUo wing  diseases: 

Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Chronic  diarrhea, 

Dizziness,  Dyspepsia,  Dysentery, 

Gont,  Bhenmatism,  Neuralgia, 

Flenrisy,  Shortness  of  breath.  Jaundice, 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,        Headaches,  Piles, 

Pneumonia,  Varicose  veins.  Liver  complaint, 

Habitual  constipation.  Spitting  of  blood.  Paralysis  f 

Have  yon  ever  had  any  injury  or  undergone  any  surgical  operation  f 

(b)  The  examiner  makes  a  series  of  measurements  and  tests  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  form,  to  determine  the  physical  peculiari- 
ties as  regards  weight,  height,  development,  strength,  and  condition 
of  the  person  under  examination.  The  results  of  this  examination, 
which  is  made  upon  the  naked  man,  are  carefully  recorded,  according 
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to  the  metric  system^  the  strength  being  determined  by  dynamometers 
graduated  to  show  kilograms  of  force: 


rrXMS  NOTED  AND  RBOOBDXD. 


Nnmb«r, 

Girth  of  left  knee, 

Right  shoulder  elbow. 

Date, 

right  calf. 

Left  shoulder  elbow, 

Age, 

left  calf. 

Right  elbow  tip. 

Weight, 

right  instep. 

Left  elbow  tip. 

Height, 

left  instep. 

Length,  right  foot, 

of  knee. 

upper  right  arm. 

left  foot, 

sitting, 

npper  left  arm, 

Stretch  of  arms, 

pnbee, 

right  elbow. 

Capacity  of  lungs. 

Dftvel, 

left  elbow, 

Strength  of  lungs, 

stemnm, 

right  fore-arm. 

back,  . 

Girth  of  head, 

left  fore-arm. 

legs, 

neck, 

right  wrist. 

upper  arm 

chest,  ftdl. 

left  wrist. 

fore-ann, 

chest,  repose. 

Breadth  of  head. 

Total  strength. 

beUy, 

neck. 

Development, 

hips. 

shoulders, 

Pilosity, 

right  thigh. 

waist. 

Color,  hair. 

left  thigh. 

hips. 

eyes. 

right  knee, 

nipples. 

(o)  After  comparing  the  results  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned 
tests  and  measurements  with  the  standards  for  average  healthy  per- 
sons of  the  age  given,  and  taking  into  consideration  any  fonctional  or 
stractural  pecaliarities  which  his  observations  or  questions  may  have 
brought  to  liprht,  the  examiner  makes  his  prescription  regarding  exer- 
cise, diet,  sleep,  air,  bathing,  clothing,  &c.  For  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience this  prescription  is  frequently  given  in  the  shape  of  a  small  hand- 
book or  card,  so  marked  by  the  examiner  that  the  person  receiving  it 
is  plainly  directed  as  to  the  regimen  he  had  best  follow.  Be-examina- 
tions  are  made  and  prescriptions  are  repeated  or  modified  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  system  of  measurements  above  described  has  superseded  at  Am- 
herst College  that  originally  introduced  there  by  Dr.  Hitchcock.  Dr. 
Sargent  and  his  followers,  including  several  women  trained  under  his 
direction,  have  accumulated  a  great  and  growing  mass  of  anthropo- 
metrical  data,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  in  determining  the  phys- 
ical constants  of  growing  males  and  females,  especially  of  the  student 
class.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  data  may  soon  be  available  for  pub- 
lication and  discussion. 

The  subjoined  tables,  already  published,  No.  8  by  Dr.  Sargent,  and 
Nos.  7,  9,  and  10  by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  are  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
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Table  Ko.  B. — Strength  a/id  drntlopment  of  the  Firtt  Tim,  aooor^ng  to  the  iMti  made«f  (A« 
Son.— Tba  tteius  marked  wltli  ui  BotertRk  C)  are  tha  gWhi  wboM  ema  ta  takoo  M  total  derdi^ 

the  ■»er»Ke  Kirtli  of  Ibe  rtght  md  laft  fota-Bnos  Is  employed  In  cxnnpnlhig  toUl  d« — • •      "" — 

-'toul  aUeneiJi"  in  lean   iLbd  Ibo  "total  develupomit."  it  la  muikod  mlau*.    1 
Boe  ia  not  printed,  Uie  provioue  record  has  liecu  accepted  as  mtlUinK'tbe  person  t, 
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}yMnattim,  Hanard  ITntMnitg,duTiii0  the^aanlSBO,  1881, 188!!,  1663,  and  1SB4.* 


BianL  At  tbe  Hverue  ititagth  at  tha  riabt  and  leR  htotli  la  lued  In  mnpntlDr  Ihe  total 
the  " EotKl Bti«ngth  exoeedft  tb«  "Uiuil  aflretopmeDt,'' thn  "oondltion"  U  DUbrked  plos. 
■ohool ;  U.  B.  Tor  medioAl  KbooL    Tbe  mwaumiiaiiU  an  Hiaordlng  to  tha  meuli)  arataDi. 
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Tabu  No.  8.~Strmgih  mi  imtUtjmnl  0/  the  ftnl  3im,  •tecrOlmf  to  the  twtt 
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tuade  at  Iht  HtmenvMif  Ogntnatfum,  Marvttri  UnifertUi/,  ^— Continned. 
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Table  No.  9. — Bodiljf  measurements  of  the  students  of  Amherst  College  for  the  years  1681-'82 

to  188^84,  tnolii«tv«,  averctged  by  years  of  age, 

[This  table  gives  the  average  results  of  the  study  of  461  students  during  the  post  three 
years  in  the  more  than  tifty  measures  and  tests  that  are  applied.  They  are  grouped 
under  the  difi'erent  years  from  17  to  25,  inolusive,  and  the  results  are  given  in  kilo- 
grams, meters,  and  millimeters,  except  the  ''capacity  of  lungs,"  which  is  in  liters, 
and  the  *' chest  strength,"  the  unit  of  -which  is  the  bodily  weight  as  raised  in  a 
•*  dip "  and  a  "  pull  up."]  • 
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Length  of  feet. 

Stretch  of  arms 

Horizontal  length 

Strength  of  Inugs 

of  back 

chest,  dip 

pull  up 

of  legs 

of  fore-arm 

Capacity  of  lungs 

Pllosity 

Number  measured 

Total 


Years  of  age. 


17. 


S9.» 

1.71 

472 

807 

809 

1.02 

L40 

608 
337 
887 
8^ 
703 
872 
601 
850 
337 
230 
275 
242 
244 
251 
103 

152 
100 
414 
247 
819 
188 
372 
405 
200 
1.77 
1.73 
10.0 
132 
3.0 
7.0 
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33.9 
3.80 
2.1 
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307 
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257 
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1.72 
13.0 
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5.2 
7.9 
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M.H 
3.91 
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848 
923 
877 
714 
893 
512 
356 
344 
238 
291 
252 
240 
257 
102 

153 
107 
425 
258 
325 
195 
307 
400 
258 
1.77 
1.72 
13.5 
139 
5.8 
8.8 
172 
36.1 
4.03 
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883 
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513 
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340 
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1.77 

1.72 

13.0 
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3a  4 
4.01 
2.3 
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21. 

03.2 
L72 
477 
904  , 
803  I 
1.02 
L40 

575 
354 
935 
890 
730 
903 
523 
857 
351 
243 
298 
257 
251 
205 
106 

155 
109 
435 
250 
329 
202 
375 
401 
202 

1.80 

1.73 
12.0 
l.'>3 

7.0 

9.0 
193 
40.0 

4.10 

2.4 


22. 


02.7 

L71 

474 

S02 

800 

1.02 

L39 

572 
351 
933 
895 
735 
890 
513 
355 
340 
241 
294 
254 
248 
261 
IGO 

154 

107 

441 

259 

323 

202 

371 

462 

261 

1.79 

1.73 

12.0 

151 

7.0 

0.1 

198 
39.9 
4.40 
2.0 


23. 


24. 


03. 1  I  04. 7 


L72 

480 

902 

803 

1.02 

L41 

r.71 


358  ; 
934  ' 
899  I 
747  ! 
901  i 
625  I 
358  I 
345  I 
242 
301 
201 
253 
266 
167 

156 

109  I 

437 

259 

330 

201 

370 

466 

262  \ 

I 

L80  I 
1.73 
12.6 
159 

O.  it 

8.8 
197 
40.9 
4.29 
2.7 


60 


80 


20 


1.72 
407 
910 
847 

1.01 
1.4 

572 
350 
942 
908 
753 
911 
527 
858 
800 
247 
297 
258 
254 
204 
107 

155 

108 

4.?8 

200 

332 

201 

378 

461 

261 

1.78 

1.73 

12.0 

154 
7.3 
8.8 
183 
40.7 
4.14 
2.3 


11 


25. 


62.2 

1.72 

473 

915 

857 

1.02 

1.40 

573 
357 
925 

741 
900 
500 
357 
345 
238 
277 
250 
247 
260 
1G4 

155 
IIU 
423 
200 
326 
190 
370 
454 
258 
1.77 
1.71 
10.7 
138 
5.  U 
9.4 
104 
37.1 
4.00 
2.7 

10 


481 
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Taku  No.  la— filoiiilMsi  oj  boAtjr  fnwU  amd  dMxIopiM-t  tetnrtd  from  Uw  eloM  o/ 
1884,  ia  JiUertl  CclUgt,  during  jmnior  a>d  Msior  yMn. 


a!  I 


I  is  [It 

13    all 


This  18  not  presenl^ed  aa  stiowing  remiirkably  large  resnltfi.  Tliese  BgnrM  are  not 
compared  witb  tho  picked  men,  snoli  as  soHJers,  Bailors,  sporting  men,  or  tlie  volon- 
toerorpaid  i^jmoaata  who  are  paraded  to  anDuunceaffBtemiB  method,  or  atbeorotical 
baiia,  liiit  are  the  exact  measurements  of  a  whole  class  in  Amberet  College,  taken 
with  an  intrrvat  of  two  yearx,  with  th«  unlf  object  to  show  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  an  "average  lot"  of  joang  men  between  tweiity  yean  and  aiz  montba  and 
two  years  older,  engaged  in  college  stndy,  discipline,  and  training. 

In  this  table  the  fiiat  colamn  of  flgares  indicates  the  average  meaanres  of  the  claoa 
>a  taken  in  Febraary,  IS82,  and  the  second  colnmn  the  same  io  Fehmary,  IB84,  lioth 
from  79  men.  The  data  are  all  expressed  in  millimPterB,  except  "  weight,"  which  is 
in  kilograms,  and  "strength,"  which  is  an  arbitrary  datum  coostrnoted  by  maltiply- 
ing  the  weight  of  the  body  into  the  indications  of  strength  known  as  "  chest  tests," 
and  added  to  the  testa  of  the  "back,  legs,  fore-arms,  and  lungs." 

The  third  colnmn  gives  tlie  dmaenoe  or  1iioi««m>  between  the  two  ■eries,  sxpnaMd 
In  frftetlojit  o£  jm  Imlka 
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The  fonrth  oolumn  gives  the  largest  individual  meaBoiements  fonnd  in  Febnua 
*1884y  and  the  fifth  oolnmn  the  smallest  of  the  same  date. 

The  sixth  column  gives  the  largest  individual  Increase  gained  in  the  two  years. 

The  item  of  '^  height "  is  of  interest,  in  that  we  see  a  slow  and  apparently  small 
growth  in  two  years.  We,  however,  can  very  easily  compare  the  results  of  the  col- 
lege students  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Baxter,  Medical  Purveyor,  U.  S.  A., 
during  the  late  civil  war.  His  measurements  were  from  190,621  drafted  and  enlisted 
men,  and  those  at  Amherst  from  1,806  students  at  college  between  1861  and  1878. 


Yean  of  age. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

28. 

Si. 

21. 

Dr.  B*zt«r  r^,* tt 

Inehee. 
65.65 
66.71 

Inehee» 
66.80 
67.88 

Inehee. 
67.07 
67.72 

Inehee, 
67.51 
67.88 

Inekee, 
67.68 
67.86 

Inehee, 
67.92 
68.11 

68.01 
68.17 

Intihm. 
6&02 
68.85 

6&05 

Amlif^rfit  Coll^ff^ 

6&84 

In  both  these  tables  we  see  a  rapid  increase  from  17  to  20,  and  a  slower  and  more 
uniform  rate  afterward. 

The  chest  measure  is  large  for  the  Senior  age,  it  being  36.75  inches  for  the  class  of 
1884,  while  the  Senior  average  for  20  years  has  been  but  35.97  inches. 

The  abdominal  girth  expresses  a  healthy  growth  either  in  the  fat  or  well  developed 
nutritive  organs. 

The  increase  of  joints  and  muscles  in  both  extremities  is  significant  and  symmetri- 
cal, and  while  the  average  arm  girth  increase  (biceps)  is  .25  inch,  and  the  largest  indi- 
vidual increase  is  1.75  inches,  the  development  is  shown  in  the  test  of  strength,  which 
has  increased  from  474  to  501,  showing  the  greater  hardening  and  compactness  of  the 
muscular  fiber,  a  mnch  more  valuable  acquisition  than  the  greater  girth. 

Probably  the  brain  acquires  its  full  size  early  in  life.  This  is  corroborated  by  these 
results.  The  increase  of  head  girth  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  breadth 
nothing. 

These  results  go  to  show  that  the  ''stretch  of  arms''  is  more  than  the  ''perpendic- 
ular height,''  as  is  latterly  admitted  to  be  the  true  proportion  of  the  body.  The 
difference  is  more  than  two  inches.  That  the  finger-reach  has  increased  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  and  the  height  one-half  an  inch,  may  show  that  the  one  maximum  is 
gained  before  the  other. 

This  study  of  these  seventy -nine  men  is  one  of.  their  unconscious  additions  to  an- 
thropology, and  is  their  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  most 
complete  manhood. 

INSTITUTIONS    THAT    HAVE    ADOPTED    MOBE    OB    LESS    COMPLETELY 

THE   SABGENT   SYSTEM. 

The  gymnasia  at  the  following  named  institutions  have  been  wholly 
or  partially  furnished  with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  since  1879.  Those 
in  which  his  system  of  measurements  and  directions  are  employed  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  (•). 

[M.  against  the  name  of  an  institution  indicates  that  it  is  for  males;  F.,  for  females;  M.  and  F.,  for 
males  and  females.    A  t  indicates  that  the  gymnasium  is  in  charge  of  a  regularly  edncated  phyticlMi.] 

1.  ^tAmherst  CoUege,  Amherst,  Mass.    M. 

2.  *  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.    M.  and  F. 

3.  *\  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    M.  and  P. 

4.  *t  Harvard  University,  Camhridge,  Mass.    M. 

5.  *tHaverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.    M. 
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6.  *t  Johns  Hopkins  Univernity,  Baltimore,  Md.    M. 

7.  *  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.    M* 

8.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Biass.    M. 

9.  *  Nashville  University,  State  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.    M.  and  F. 

10.  *  National  Deaf -Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C.    M. 

11.  *  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.    F. 

12.  *t  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.    M.  and  F. 

13.  Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass.    M. 

14.  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.    F. 

15.  Euglidh  High  and  Public  Latin  School,  Boston,  Maaa.    IL 

16.  Marlboro  Street  School,  Boston,  Mass.    F. 

17.  Mount  Vernon  Street  School,  Boston,  Mass.    F. 

18.  Berkeley  School,  New  York  City. 

19.  Fifth  Avenue  School,  New  York  City. 

20.  Dr.  Brearley's  School,  New  York  City.     F. 

21.  *t  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia.    IL 

22.  Gunnery  School,  Washington,  Conn.    M. 

23.  St.  Mark's  School,  Sonthborough,  Mass.    M. 

24.  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    M.  and  F. 

25.  Siglar'fl  Preparatory  School,  Newburg,  N.  Y.    IL 

26.  Cook  Academy,  Havana,  N.  Y.    M. 

27.  Willard's  Academy,  Sazton's  River,  Vt. 

28.  McLean  Insane  Asylum,  Somerville,  Mass.     M.  and  F. 

29.  Cadets'  Armory,  Boston,  Mass.    M. 

30.  *t  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.    M. 

31.  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.    M. 

32.  Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton,  Mass.    M. 

33.  *t  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  Boston,  Mass.    M. 

34.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.    M. 

35.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Providence,  R.  I.    M. 

36.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Chicago,  111.    M. 

37.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.    M. 

38.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Lawrence,  Mass.    M. 

39.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Bangor,  Me.    M. 

40.  *t  Sanatory  Gymnasium,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    M.  and  F. 

41.  Sanatory  Gymnasium,  Providence,  R.  I. 

42.  *t  Sanatory  Gymnasium,  Cambridge,  Mass.    F. 

43.  New  York  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City.    M. 

44.  Olympic  Athletic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     M. 

45.  Montreal  Athletic  Club,  Montreal,  Canada.    M. 

46.  Saint  Louis  Athletic  Clnb,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.    M. 

47.  Rochester  Athletic  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    M. 

48.  Norfolk  Athletic  Club,  Norfolk,  Va.    M. 

It  is  proposed  to  introdace  the  Sargent  system  of  directed  exercise 
into  Vassar  College,  for  women,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  Vt.  It  has  jnst  been  adopted  for 
the  new  gymnasium  of  Lafayette  College  at  Easton,  Pa.  The  largest 
and  best  of  the  gymnasia  belonging  to  a  woman's  college  is  that  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  It  will  be  opened  probably  in 
September,  1885,  under  the  charge  of  a  directress  trained  for  the  posi- 
tion by  Dr.  Sargent. 
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CONOEBNINa  TEAOHEBS  OF  THE  SABGENT  SYSTEM. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  competent  teachers  of  physical  training 
that  Dr.  Sargent  opened  a  school  for  teachers  in  the  autamn  of  1884^ 
with  an  attendance  of  sixteen  pnpils. 

The  foUowing  circular  sets  forth  the  nature,  aims,  and  methods  of 
the  Physical  Training  School  for  Teachers,  comer  of  Ohorch  and  Palmer 
streets,  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  competent  teachers  in  physical  training 
has  been  so  great  that  salaries  ranging  from  one  to  three  thousand  dollara  a  year 
have  been  offered  to  those  that  are  capable  of  filling  the  desired  positions. 

Most  of  the  applicants  for  these  places  have  been  poorly  qualified,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  for  the  work  that  wasexi>ected  of  them,  and  they  have  fiuled  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  position  for  want  of  a  proper  preparatory  training. 

The  numerous  requests  that  I  have  received  for  teachers  trained  in  accordance 
with  the  Harvard  system  have  induced  me  to  open  a  school  for  this  purpose. 

The  abject  of  this  school  will  be  to  drill  pupils  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physi- 
cal training,  and  to  prepare  them  to  teach  in  this  much  neglected  branch  of  education. 

Course, —  The  course  will  extend  over  two  years.  Medical  graduates  and  those  that 
are  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  preliminary  work  will  be  re- 
quired to  attend  only  one  year. 

Applicants, —  All  applicants  must  have  good  health,  a  sound  physique,  and  have 
had  the  advantages  of  at  least  a  common  school  education. 

Course  for  first  year, —  Believing  that  all  teaching  should  be  preceded  by  inquiries 
into  the  "  nature,  capabilities,  and  requirements  of  the  being  to  be  taught,"  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  anatomy  and  physiology  will  form  the  basis  of  the  first  year's 
work. 

The  studies  in  these  branches  wiU  be  supplemented  by  such  studies  in  biology, 
zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  as  are  necessary  to  understand  the  laws  of  health, 
growth,  and  development. 

Practice  for  the  first  year. —  The  practice  for  the  first  year  will  consist  of  special  ex. 
ercises  for  the  development  of  the  teacher : — Massage,  free  movements,  calisthenics, 
light  gymnastics— the  last  including  wooden  and  iron  dumb-bells,  wands,  and  Indian 
clubs ;  chest  weights,  class  exercises,  voice  training,  and  introductory  exercises  on 
the  heavy  apparatus ;  practical  carpentry,  the  art  of  splicing,  serving,  and  knotting 
ropes,  and  the  mechanical  working  of  the  gymnasium ;  what  to  do  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies. 

Course  for  second  year, —  The  studies  for  the  second  year  will  consist  of  inquiries 
into  the  relation  of  body  and  mind : — ^The  conservation  of  energy,  animal  mechanics, 
mental  hygiene  from  the  physical  basis,  anthropometry  and  the  laws  of  form  and 
proportion,  vital  statistics,  semeiology,  physical  diagnosis ;  the  hygiene  of  occupa- 
tions and  of  schools ;  natural  heritage ;  variations  in  exercise,  food,  sleep,  bathing, 
clothing,  and  climate,  considered  as  to  their  mental  and  physical  effects  upon  different 
constitutions ;  the  analysis  of  sports,  games,  and  educational  exercises ;  the  relation 
of  the  organism  to  the  structure,  the  structure  to  the  individual,  and  the  individual 
to  the  public  ;  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

Practice  for  second  year. —  The  practice  for  the  second  year  will  consist  of  class  exer- 
cises with  bar  bells,  chest  weights,  and  Indian  clubs,  marches,  the  organization  of 
classes  and  the  division  into  squads,  school  work,  athletic  sports,  heavy  gymnastics, 
practice  with  the  dynamometers;  the  application  of  developing  appliances  for  the  re- 
lief of  natural  weaknesses ;  the  adaptation  of  exercise  and  training  to  individual  needs ; 
practice  in  teaching. 
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Beading  course. —  Special  arrangemeDts  will  be  made  with  those  who  desire  to  take 
the  reading  course  at  home,  though  atteudanco  at  the  gymnasium  is  advised. 

Summer  course, —  For  the  benefit  of  all  that  are  eugaged  in  teaching  throughout 
the  year,  a  course  of  reading  and  practice  will  be  prescribed,  and  a  summer  course  of 
lectures,  examinations,  and  exercises  will  be  given. 

Equivalents. — A  good  physique,  fine  muscular  development,  proficiency  in  physical 
exercises,  and  experience  in  teaching,  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents  for  a  certain 
amount  of  time. 

Certificates, —  In  every  case  tbrn  applicant  mnst  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
all  of  the  work  prescribed,  and  have  taken  a  medical  degree  from  a  medical  school  in 
good  standing,  in  order  to  receive  a  full  certificate. 

In  other  cases  certificates  will  be  given  indicating  the  time  spent  at  the  school,  the 
work  done,  and  the  nature  of  the  service  that  each  teacher  is  capable  of  performing. 

SesHons. —  The  course  will  be  open  to  men  and  women,  but  the  physical  exercises 
will  be  conducted  in  different  gymnasia.  The  gymnasium  for  women  will  be  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  gymnasium  for  men  in  Boston. 

The  winter  session  will  begin  November  1,  and  continue  until  June  1.  The  summer 
session  will  begin  the  first  Monday  after  July  4,  and  continue  five  weeks. 

Terms. —  For  season  ending  June  1,  1885 :  One-half  course  in  theory  and  practice, 
$100 ;  one*  half  course  in  reading,  prescribed,  $50 ;  one-half  course  in  summer  practice, 
ending  second  week  in  Angnst,  $50. 

In  no  case  will  a  summer  course  be  given  unless  preceded  by  a  reading  course  ex- 
tending over  six  months.  All  payments  made  in  advance.  For  further  particulars 
address — 

D.  A.  SARGENT,  M.D., 

Camhridgef  Mass, 


THE    NUMBEE  AND   COST  OF  COLLEGE    GYMNASIUM 
BUILDINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  passing  to  consider  the  number  and  cost  of  the  college  gymnasia 
erected  and  fitted  since  those  of  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  Tale  were  built 
in  I860,  we  may  note  that  to  Princeton  College,  probably,  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  the  first  college  bailding  devoted  exclusively  to  gym- 
nastic purposes.  This  embryo  structure,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term, 
as  befits  an  embryo,  was  a  very  small  affair,  and  owed  its  existence  to 
the  zealous  endeavors  of  a  few  students  of  the  college  in  1856.  It  was 
a  small  ^^single-boarded  structure  of  wood,''  and  was  painted  red, 
^^  that,"  as  its  historian  tells  us,  '^  it  might  resist  the  storms  of  heaven  as 
its  founders  had  resisted  the  objections  of  an  unpropitious  Faculty."  It 
remained  ^^a  stoveless  shanty"  till  1860,  when  a  stove  and  a  new  set  of 
apparatus  were  put  into  it.  In  1865,  during  the  summer  vacation,  the 
people  of  the  town  reduced  it  to  ashes,  on  account  of  a  report  that  a 
tramp  sick  with  yellow  fever  had  slept  in  it  over  night. 

The  era  of  gymnasium  building  which  opened  in  1860  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  periods,  viz.:  first  perio<l,  ISSQ-'eo  to  1870, 
inclusive;  second  period,  1871  to  1880,  inclasive;  third  period,  1881  to 
the  present  writing,  Febmaryy  188S. 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 


Institntion  with  which  gymnasium  is  connected. 


(a)  Inatitutians  for  superior  ittsiruciion. 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 

Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton  College),  N.  J 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin 

Yale  College,  Connecticut 

Pennsylvania  College,  Pennsylvania 

(d)  InstxiuiwM  for  secondary  inelruoUon. 

Claveraok  College  and  Hudson  River  Institute,  New 
York 

West  Newton  English  and  Classical  School,  Massa- 
chusetts  

Williston  Seminary,  Massachusetts 

Total  for  the  first  period 


When  built. 


l859-'60 
1866 
1860 
1869 

f 
1863 
1868 
1860 
1870 


1861 

18(50 
f 


COBt. 


$15,000 

24,000 

10,000 

38,000 

7,000 

5,000 

5,000 

13,000 

3,000 


120,000 


6,000 

500 
» 20, 000 


26,500 
146, 500 


Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  and  Bowdoiu  College,  Maine,  for 
young  men,  and  Vassar  College,  for  women,  in  New  York,  eiieh  fitted 
up  a  gymnasium  during  this  period,  in  a  building  since  devoted  toother 
purposes. 


SECOND  PERIOD. 


Institution  with  which  |]rymnasium  is  connected. 


InsUtutione  for  superior  instruction, 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin 

University  of  California,  California 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  CoUege,  Massachusetts 

Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Massachusetts 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Connecticut 

Total  for  the  second  period 

'  Estimated. 
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Cost. 


$5,000 

12,000 

110,000 

4,000 
22,000 

4,000 
1 8, 000 


165,000 
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THIRD  PERIOD. 


lustitatioDs  with  which  gymnasiam  is  conneoted. 

When  built. 

Cost. 

(a)  Institutions  for  superior  instruction, 
Amherst  CoUecre,  Massachusetts. ........ 

188:W84 
1884 

1882-^83 
1884 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 

1881 
1882-^83 
188S^83 

1880 

$65,000 

Brvn  Mawr  Collecre.  Pennsvlvania  ...... ...... ...... 

18.000 

Cornell  Uni versitv.  New  York . .... .. 

40,000 
8.000 

DickiuHon  CoUeeo.  Pennsvlvania ................ 

Johns  Honkins  Universitv.  Marvland 

10,000 
15,000 
40,000 
6,000 
34.000 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lohi <'h  Universitv.  Pennsvlvania ...... ..--.. ........ 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Massaohosetts^  .. 
Uni  versit  v  of  Minnesota.  Minnesota  * 

Nashville  University,  State  Normal  College,  Tennen- 

see. 
National  Deaf-Mute  College,  District  of  ColTunbiA*... 
Tufts  Collecre.  Massachusetts -. 

5,500 

14,600 

10,000 

4,200 

Universitv  of  Wooster,  Ohio......  - ...... .. .... ...... 

(6)  Institutions  for  secondary  instruction, 
Shattutk  School.  Minnesota...... ...... ...... . ...... 

20,000 

Total  for  third  neriod 

290,300 
165.000 

Total  for  second  Deriod  . .......  ....•• .. ....... 

Total  for  first  period ...... .........  .....••••.. 

146,500 
601,800 

Grand  total. ........... .....ir...... ........... 

CONCERNING    SCHOOL  AND  OOLLEOB  QYHOfAaUL  NOT  OOOTJPYING  AN 

BNTIBS  BUILDING. 

It  is  impossible,  owing  to  meager  retoms  to  oar  inquiries,  to  state  ac- 
curately the  amount  of  money  expended  for  buildings  and  apparatus 
by  institutions  not  noted  in  the  above  lists;  but  we  may  safely  ^' guess" 
that  $150,000  have  been  expended  since  1860  on  the  class  of  gym- 
nasia under  consideration,  in  addition  to  the  $600,000  accounted  for 
above. 

Funds  are  either  in  hand  or  are  being  raised  for  gymnasia  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire;  University  of  Michigan,  Mich- 
igan; University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania;  and  Williams  OoUege, 
Massachusetts.  !New  gymnasia  are  projected  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Academies. 

^  Used  at  present  for  military  drill. 

« This  is  unique  among  oar  college  gymnasia,  as  it  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
Bwimmiijg  pool,  which  is  40  by  26  feet,  6  feet  deep  at  one  end,  sloping  upward  to  a 
depth  of  3  feet  at  the  other. 
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DKSOIUPTIONS  OF  TUB  PRINCIPAL  GYMNASIA. 


TtIK    PRATT   ifTMNASIUM  AT   AMHERST  COLLEGS. 

'riif»  tH*w  iry mtuwfiium  tit  Amherst  OoHe^,  which  was  completed  daring 
the  Hiimmor  of  1884,  it)  8tyle<l  the  Pratt  Oymnasiam,  in  honor  of  G.  hi 
rratt,  of  UrtH»k)yiu  N.  V.«  a  gnuluato  of  the  college  in  1879,  who  oou- 
triluitiHl  lunirly  #4iMHH>  tor  its  erection.  The  bnilding,  whioh  £em^ 
m'dterly.  is  sitiuiteil  within  the  college  precincts,  on,  or  rather  in,  a  side- 
hill  sloping  towunl  the  south.  The  stmctore,  which  is  120  feet  by  80 
\\\  the  cliHir.  is  of  hriok«  htis  a  slated  roof,  and  comprises  two  stories  and 
a  iHM^^iuent.  K,  L.  Kol>erts«  4t»  Bro&idway«  New  York  City,  was  its  archi- 
tiK^t    Thivugh  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  Hitchcock*  its  director,  we  are 
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i»n**>iW.  V  c""\>  r>u  ti/vr  n*»M>t  «v  rhi  V^a'  :"^*-rir.sistTiw.  aii£  a  view  of 
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lege  Journal)  and  reading  room;  2  rooms,  respectively  16  feet  by  10, 
and  32  feet  1>y  16,  for  the  castodians  of  the  bnildiug  to  live  in ;  a  fur- 
Diture  room,  20  feet  by  10 ;  a  spaeious  visitors'  gallery  ;  and  a  running 


track,  207  feet  long,  extending  around  the  main  hall  at  an  elevatiou  of 
11  feet  from  its  flcor. 


FrmttGjDinMlnm— Second  Star;  Plu. 

In  the  basement,  which  is  high-stndded  sud  lighted  by  windows  on 
alt  sidea,  there  are  7  rooms,  viz. :  the  bowling  room,  76  feet  by  21,  with 
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3  alleys  70  feet  in  leng^ ;  a  sparring  room,  23  feet  by  13 ;  a  ^^etkg^^  or 
room  for  base-ball  and  tenni$  practice,  76  feet  by  21 ;  a  bath-room,  58 
feet  by  12,  containing  6  tub  and  6  sponge  baths ;  a  room,  16  fbet  by 
13,  containing  2  water-closets  and  3  nrinals ;  a  store-room,  38  feet  by  9; 
a  fael  cellar,  28  feet  by  24 ;  and  a  boiler  room,  24  feet  by  24. 

In  the  Barrett  Oymnasinm  all  provision  for  lighting  after  dark  was 
deliberately  omitted;  bat  the  Pratt  Oymnasinm  has  been  abundantly 
supplied  with  gas  fixtures.  The  main  hall  of  the  new  gymnasium, 
which  is  ceiled  with  yellow  pine,  is  40  feet  high  in  the  central  part, 
and  is  lighted  by  means  of  a  large  skylight  in  the  roof,  besides  numer- 
ous  side  and  end  'windows.  The  fixed  apparatus  and  Sargent  develop- 
ing appliances,  with  which  this  gymnasium  is  liberally  famished,  are 
placed  in  the  main  hall  under  the  visitors^  gallery  and  that  formed  by 
the  running  track.  The  open  floor  space  of  the  main  hall  is  amply 
sufficient,  when  cleared  of  the  portable  gymnastic  machines,  for  one 
hundred  men  to  engage  in  class  exercise,  which,*  as  has  been  remarked 
already,  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Amherst  rigime.  The  gymnasium 
is  open  in  term  time  from  8.15  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  fuHy  as  to  the  details  of  tiie 
Amherst  system  will  do  well  to  consult  ^' A  Manual  of  the  Gymnastic 
Exercises  as  practiced  by  the  Junior  Glass  in  Amherst  College.  Pre- 
pared under  the  Direction  of  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Hygiene.    Boston :    Ginu,  Heath  &  Co.    1884." 

The  following  itemized  statement  concerning  the  cost  of  building  and 
furnishing  the  Pratt  Gymnasium  is  of  interest: 

The  bnildiug  as  per  coutraot $49,8:25  00 

Exoavation 1,500  00 

Retaining  wall,  and  railings 1,:{00  UO 

Heating  apparatus 3,700  00 

Plumbing '..  2,790  00 

Oymnastic  apparatus 1,824  61 

Bowling  alleys 1,200  00 

Billiard  tables  and  fixtures 630  00 

Piano 460  00 

Gas  fixtures 560  6js 

Gas  piping 424  00 

Anthropometric  apparatus 100  00 

Other  furniture 149  00 

Tiling &V)  00 

Safe,  for  papers  and  books 100  00 

Total 65.413  29 

THE  OOBNELL  UNIVERSITY  GYMNASIUM. 

The  following  account  of  the  gymnasium  at  (loruell  University  and  of 
its  method  of  working,  was  kindly  furnished  by  Lieut.  Walter  S.  Schuy- 
ler, IT.  8,  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the  university, 
in  the  absence  of  the  professor  of  physical  culture. 
606 
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Buildings. — The  main'  building,  completed  in  1882-^83,  is  of  brick, 
with  heavily  buttressed  walls,  the  self-supporting  roof  tiled  without 
and  ceiled  within.  To  this  structure  was  annexed  the  frame  building 
formerly  used  as  a  gymnasium,  refitted  and  practically  rebuilt.  In  this 
addition  are  6  shower  baths,  a  toilet  room,  closets,  an  ofiQce  for  the  di- 
rector, a  withdrawing  room  for  use  in  physical  examinations,  a  small 
store  room,  and,  on  the  second  floor,  a  set  of  250  lockers  for  use  of 
students.  The  whole  was  designed  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  gym- 
nasium and  armory. 

The  main  building  comprises  the  armory  and  gymnasium  hail,  wkh 
the  floor,  60  by  150  feet,  laid  solidlyin  cement;  an  office  for  the  military 
professor ;  a  military  store  room ;  and  over  these  rooms  and  the  lobby, 
a  gallery  for  spectators.  On  occasion,  the  gallery  accommodates  an 
orchestra,  and  the  office  is  arranged  for  use  as  a  ladies'  dressing  room. 

As  the  main  hall  must  be  used  alternately  as  a  gymnasium  and  a 
drill  room,  nearly  all  of  the  apparatus  is  made  detachable  and  portable, 
and  on  drill  days  is,  so  far  as  necessary,  removed  into  the  annex,  or 
hauled  up  to  the  iron  suspension  frame  by  the  janitor.  The  removal 
occupies  but  a  few  minutes,  and  after  drill  the  muskets  are  locked  in 
arm  racks  and  the  apparatus  replaced  in  short  order,  so  that  class  work 
wi^h  dumbbells  and  clubs,  as  well  as  general  exercise,  begins  in  half 
an  hour  after  the  recall  from  drill. 

The  present  locker  and  bath  accommodations  having  been  found  in 
adequate  for  the  rapidly  increasing  student  body,  an  additional  build- 
ing has  been  planned  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  also  to  give  room 
for  special  exercises.  This  annex  will  be  of  two  stories  with  a  base- 
ment. The  latter  will  contain  four  bowling  alleys.  On  the  ground  floor 
will  be  six  bath  rooms  of  various  kinds,  a  rubbing  room,  and  a  dressing 
room ;  also  a  hall,  30  by  52  feet,  for  an  upper  classmen's  general  exercis- 
ing room,  fitted  with  about  100  lockers,  and  a  small  store  room.  The 
attic  floor  will  comprise  a  base-ball  cage,  19  by  75  feet,  in  which  certain 
rowing  machines  will  be  placed,  and  small  store  closets  between  the 
several  windows  protecting  the  same. 

Equipment — The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus  of  the  most 
approved  make  and  adjustment.  The  heavier  pieces  are  mainly  from  the 
Boston  establishment;  some  have  been  manufactured  in  the  university 
shops,  and  there  are  a  few  "Gifford"  and  other  patent  appliances. 
The  machines  are  arranged  about  the  room  with  a  view  to  orderly  and 
systematic  work,  and  on  each  is  posted  a  card  of  direction  as  to  its  use. 

System, — The  affairs  of  the  associated  departments  of  military  science 
and  physical  culture  are  regulated  by  a  council  composed  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  university,  one  other  member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  professor  of  physiology,  etc.,  the  professor  of  military  science,  and 
the  professor  of  [)hysical  culture. 

The  system  now  in  vogue  was  adopted  last  year  on  trial,  and  thus 
far  has  been  found  to  work  well.     As  soon  as  possible  after  the  opening 
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of  the  fall  term,  all  members  of  the  new  olaiss  are  sabjected  to  a  sys- 
tematic examinatiou  by  the  professor  of  physical  oultare^  the  measnie- 
ments  aud  other  statistics  beiug  recorded  iu  a  book  prepared  for  the 
purpose.    Military  drill  is  required  of  all  members  of  the  Freshman 


Scdle  ofBtet 

Plan  of  Cornell  University  Oymnasiam. 

aud  Sophomore  classes;  but  such  students  as  are  found,  upon  the  ex- 
aniiiiiition  referred  to,  to  imperatively  need  special  gymnastic  training, 
are  at  once  transferred  from  the  military  to  the  g^'inuastic  department, 
and  arc  required  to  pursue  a  course  of  training  laid  down  for  them  by 
the  examiner,  this  course  comi)rising  five  exercises  per  wpek,  on  the 
apparatus  specially  adapted  to  their  individual  needs, 
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For  all  other  stadents  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  optional,  and  under 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  professor  and  his  assistant.  Many  of 
the  men  whose  development  is  not  sufficiently  defective  to  warrant 
their  transfer  from  the  military  department,  are  advised  by  the  examiner 
as  to  their  deficiencies.  To  each  is  given  a  card  showing  a  comparison 
between  his  own  statistics  and  the  average  to  be  expected  in  a  subject 
of  corresponding  stature  and  weight. 

The  professor  of  physical  culture  is  also  the  medical  examiner  for 
all  those  wishing  to  get  excused  from  military  exercises  on  the  ground 
of  physical  disability.  The  applicants  for  such  exemptions  for  limited 
periods  are  not  more  numerous  than  is  to  be  expected  in  a  battalion 
aggregating  two  hundred  men. 

Students  absenting  themselves  from  their  assigned  gymnastic  or 
military  exercises  for  any  cause  other  than  illness,  must  conform  to 
the  regulations  governing  absence  from  other  university  duties. 

This  system,  outlined  above,  will  probably  be,  in  time,  so  modified  as 
to  require  work  in  the  gymnasium  during  the  winter  term  of  the  entire 
Freshman  class.    During  that  term  there  is  no  drill. 

The  professor  of  physical  culture  is  aided  by  a  skilled  assistant  who 
conducts  the  class  exercises  and  supervises  all  practice  with  the  ap- 
paratus. He  also  gives  instruction  in  boxing  and  acts  as  coach  for  the 
outdoor  athletics. 

The  exercises  of  the  women  students  are  conducted  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Sage  College,  by  the  professor  in  person,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
matron. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  about  twenty  students  transferred 
from  the  military  department  for  compulsory  exercise,  and  the  result 
of  their  practice,  as  shown  by  comparison  of  the  measurements  made 
at  the  beginning  afid  end  of  the  year,  is  most  gratifying,  the  total  in- 
crease of  the  class  (thirteen  measured)  in  the  one  item  of  ^4ung  capac- 
ity^ being  over  forty  cubiclinches. 

In  addition  to  this  class  upon  which  the  exercise  was  compulsory,  the 
Btndents  to  a  large  number  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges 
of  the  gymnasium  with  greater  or  less  regularity,  and  in  every  case  to 
good  effect.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  Oornell  in  the  State  intercollegiate  contests  during  the 
spring  of  1885. 

It  is  found  by  examination  of  the  statistics  that  the  topography  of 
the  country  supplies,  in  a  sense,  the  place  of  a  gymnasium  for  the  stu 
dents  at  large,  the  average  increase  of  leg  and  lung  dimensions  during 
their  first  year  being  unprecedented  in  college  statistics. 

The  military  drill  gives  a  special  training  in  discipline  and  personal 
carriage  which  proves  beneficial,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  observed  by 
all  who  visit  our  campus. 

Plan  of  the  gymnasium. — It  may  be  readily  seen  that  we  have  a  main 
gymn^siam  h^  equal  in  space  and  equipment  to  any  in  the  country, 
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oxee])t,  iwrhaps,  that  of  Harvurd;  aud  after  the  coinpletloii  of  the  ad- 
ditioiiul  buil<linp:»  ns  plaaned,  our  facilitiet}  \vi11  be  seuomi  to  none. 

It  apiiears  from  the  printed  forms  accompanying  Lieutenant  Schuy- 
ler's account,  that  tbe  system  of  measurements  and  of  obtaining  the 
"history"  of  an  individual  is  the  same  as  that  used  at  Harvard  and  at 
Amherst,  aud  that  cards  are  funiiahed  each  student  exercising  in  tbe 
gymnasiiiui,  (tont.iining  specific  printed  directions  in  regard  to  the  appa- 
ratus he  must  use  aii<l  the  time  he  must  use  it. 

THE  LEHIGH   UNITEESITY    GYHNASIOM. 

The  LeUigh  University  Gymnasium,  at  South  Bethlebeui,  Pa.,  is 
situated  on  the  university  campus  aud  foces  west.  The  building  w:i.': 
planucd  by  Addison  Button,  architect,  40U  Chestnut  street,  Pliiladr-1 
phia.  Dr.  Sarj;<.'iit  of  Cambridge  rendered  valuable  service  in  i»ert"ect- 
ing  the  jiImiis,  which  embody  featui'es  suggested  by  his  experience  as 
director  ul  the  Hemeuway  (lymnasium.    The  buildiug,  of  Potsdam 


'sandstone,  is  an  elegantly  tinished  structure,  and  occupies  a  ctmimaiid- 
inp  site,  Iwing  on  the  liighest  part  of  tlic  university  grounds.  It  was 
erecti'd  in  1882  out  of  the  university  funds,  at  a  total  cost,  including  tit- 
tings  and  fiirnitnre,  of  $4II,(K)II,  and  comprises  two  slories  of  stone  and 
a  thini  of  wood.  The  basenu-nt contains  tln^  engine,  gauged  to  a  pi-jss- 
ure  ol'.'iO  pounds,  with  a  boiler  having  a  capacity  of  H'O  •gallons.  The 
average  iiressnre  reciuired  is  8  pounds,  atnl  on  the  eolih-st  d:iyM  inH,  over 
15  pounds.  Thus,  with  the  numen>us  radiators  thronghnut  the  build- 
ing, it  is  iK)ssible  to  inaiutaiu  easily  a  comfortable  temperature  in  the 
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colilest  weather.  As  represeoted  iu  the  front  view  of  the  exterior,  there 
iirt^v  two  eiitraiiees  on  the  grouud  floor,  viz.,  the  iiiaiii  eDtr.mcu,  on  tlie 
left,  and  the  entrauco  to  the  bowling  alleys,  on  the  right.  The  two 
bowling  alleys  are  eoutained  in  a  room  7^1  feet  by  13^.  Bc^ideti  the 
bowling  alleys  and  the  vestibule,  wbieh  is  30  feet  by  20,  there  are  on 
the  first  floor  a  billiard  room,  30  feet  by  30,  containing  a  pool  tiible  and 
a  billiard  table ;  an  a^tienibly  room,  44  feet  by  30,  fur  stndents^  meetings, 
which,  although  furnished  with  settees,  can  also  be  used  for  leucing 
and  H|iarring;  and  a  bathing  and  dressing  room,  .38  feet  by  Lt^,  contain- 
ing! long  tubs,  2  water  closets,  and  126  ventilated  closets,  or  lockers,  for 
clothing.  A  small  side  room,  containing  2  wash  bowls  and  S  urinals, 
opens  from  the  vestibule  on  the  left. 

On  the  second  floor,  which  is  reached  by  a  broad  main  stairway  in 
Iriiiit  and  a  retired  stairway  iu  the  tower  at  the  rear,  there  are  four 
r'liiiiiM,  viz.:  the  director's  office,  10  feet  by  7,  fitted  with  electric  bells, 
ami  so  arranged  with  glazed,  casements  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
w  liulc  tloor  as  well  as  the  stairway  IVom  the  vestibule;  the  examining 
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room,  10  feet  by  7,  fitted  with  scales,  measuring  rods,  dynamometers, 
and  the  appliances  for  making  the  various  strength  tests  and  recording 
the  results  of  the  examinations;  a  bath  room,  44  feet  by  13^,  containing 
f>  t^oiipstone  Hponge-bath  tubs,  3  urinals,  a  water  closet,  shower  room 
with  conimunicatiDg  drying  closet,  and  120  lockers;  and  the  mail!  hall, 
or  exercise  room,  75  feet  by  4.'i.  The  main  ball  is  40  feet  high  in  the 
center,  and  is  lighted  by  a  bay-window  containing  12  large  panes,  36 
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large  wiudows,  52  smaller  windows,  besides  8  large  skylights  of  ground 
glass  in  the  roof,  each  containing  4  panes,  2  feet  by  7. 

The  visitors'  gallery,  having  benches  for  spectators,  and  the  mnning 
track  of  38  laps  to  the  mile,  take  the  place  of  a  third  story. 

The  main  hall  is  fitted  with  23  pairs  of  chest  weights,  22  pieces  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  apparatus  for  individual  development,  and  the  nsnal  gymnastic 
apparatus,  sucb  as  parallel  and  horizontal  bars,  flying  and  traveling  rings, 
trapezes,  ladders,  spring-board,  Indian  clubs,  dumbbells,  etc 

The  ceiling  of  the  main  hall  and  of  the  dressing  room  is  of  oiled  yel- 
low pine. 

Thanks  are  due  to  President  T.  H.  Lamberton  and  Director .W.  H. 
Herrick  for  the  pains  taken  to  provide  the  views,  plans,  and  description 
herein  given  of  the  Lehigh  Gymnasium.  This  gymnasium  is,  taken  all 
in  all,  a  model  structure,  on  account  of  its  elegance,  conveniencei  and 
commodiousness. 

GYMNASIUM  OF  BBYN  MAWB  COLLEGS. 

The  architectural  design,  both  as  to  tbe  exterior  and  interior,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  a  gymnasium  for 


Bryn  Mawr  CoHege  Gymnasinm— Basement  Plan. 

girls,  limited  in  its  execution  by  due  regard  to  economy.    The  walls  of 
the  basement  extend  5  feet  above  the  ground  line,  and  are  built  of  dark- 
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gray  granite.    Above  the  basement  the  walls  are  made  of  red  bricks 
laid  in  red  mortar,  and  no  plaster  appears  on  their  inner  snrfaces. 

The  main  floor  of  the  building  contains  the  principal  hall,  80  feet  long 
by  30  feet  wide,  22  feet  high  to  the  collar  beams,  and  open  to  the  roof 
above,  the  timbers  of  which  are  exposed  and  finished  to  show  the  nat- 
ural grain  and  color  of  the  wood.  Around  this  hall,  at  a  height  of  10 
feet  from  the  floor,  is  placed  a  gallery,  4  feet  wide  and  supported  upon 
iron  cantalevers  inserted  into  the  walls,  to  be  used  as  a  track  for  walk- 


Bryn  Mawr  CoIIe^  Gymnasiam— First  Story  Plan. 

ing  or  running.  The  floor  of  this  gallery  is  of  narrow  pine  boards,  and 
along  its  front  is  an  iron  balustrade  of  a  pleasing  design,  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  hand-rail.  Upon  the  north  side  of  the  main  hall  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  curtains,  is  a  small  room,  14  by  20  feet  in  size,  in- 
tended for  special  apparatus. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  main  hall,  where  are  the  rooms  of  adminis- 
tration, there  is  a  reception  room,  12  feet  6  inches  wide  by  15  feet  long, 
entered  by  the  front  door.  Beyond  this  room  visitors  cannot  pass  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  the  directress.  Opening  from  this  is  the 
directress's  room,  16  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  which  is  separated  by 
glass  partitions  from  the  main  hall  and  from  the  passage  leading  to  it 
and  to  the  stairways.    Adjoining  this  is  the  examination  room,  designed 
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for  the  examinatioD  and  record  of  the  physical  development  of  each 
student  asing  the  gymnasinm.  From  the  reception  room  extends  a 
passage  way,  which  is  usually  closed,  and  through  which  alone  visit- 
ors may  be  admitted  to  the  main  hall.    Another  doorway  from  the  re- 


Brs*n  Mawr  College  Gymnasium — Second  Story  Plan. 

ception  room  admits  students  to  the  passage,  from  which  one  stairway 
ascends  to  the  walking  track,  and  another  descends  to  the  basement. 
Over  the  directress's  room  and  examination  room  is  an  apartment  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  directress. 

The  basement  contains  an  apartment  which  is  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  main  hall  above.  It  is  9  feet  high,  well  supplied  with  windows, 
which  are  colored  and  arranged  to  open  inward,  so  as  to  secure  abun- 
dant light  and  air,  with  complete  privacy.  It  is  further  ventilated  by 
8  large  flues,  in  which  a  current  is  kept  np  at  all  times  by  steaiu-heatcd 
coils  of  pipe.  One  half  of  this  apartment  is  reserved  for  a  bowling 
alley,  the  other  for  dressing  rooms.  Adjoining  this  apartment  and  be- 
neath the  administration  room,  is  a  space  allotted  to  bath  rooms  and 
dressing  rooms.  The  bath  rooms  are  4  feet  square;  tbey  are  lined  with 
lead  on  the  bottom,  and  on  the  sides  to  the  height  of  5  feet.  They  are 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  with  a  sprinkler,  and  are  designed 
for  sponge  baths  only.  They  are  entered  from  a  hot  room,  into  which 
the  bather  steps  after  the  bath.  The  floor  of  the  entire  basement  is  laid 
with  hollow  tiles  and  covered  with  asphaltum,  so  as  to  make  a  thor- 
oughly  dry  Surface. 
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1  tlie  arraogement  of  the  wliole  building  great  attention  lias  been 
eii  to  the  admission  of  an  abundance  of  light  and  to  thorongU  venti- 
Du.  The  entrance  is  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  greatest  privacy 
3iblo,  in  order  that  the  stndents  may  take  exercise  witli6at  the 
htest  fear  of  intrusion. 

THE  LAPAYETTB  COLLEGE  GYMNASIUM,  EASTON,   I'A. 
he  gymnasium  has  one  story  and  a  basement,  is  bnilt  of  brick,  with 
ate  roof,  and  a  tower  at  each  corner, 
he   basement  contains  the  flressing  room,  provided  with  lockers, 


Lsfsyntta  Collp^e  GynmMlnni. 

bath  rooms  provided  with  bowls  and  sponge,  shower,  individual,  an<l 
He  baths.  The  main  floor  has  a  gallerj-  across  each  end,  one  used  by 
tors,  the  other  by  the  medical  director.  It  is  liglitod  by  fonr  largo 
dows  on  either  side,  and  above  by  four  dormer  windows  on  ea«ih 
1  in  the  roofj  a  rose  window  over  the  main  entrance;  and  two  dor- 
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mer  windows  on  the  north  end.    There  are  also  windows  iu  the  towers; 
these  open  into  the  main  tower  and  increase  the  light. 

The  ventilation  is  carried  on  by  means  of  three  flae  shafts,  with  open- 
ings at  the  floor.  The  heating  is  by  steam,  direct  radiation.  The  ceil- 
ing shows  the  roof  timbers  and  is  ceiled  with  wood  above. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  GTHNASIUIL 

This  gymnasium  is  conveniently  situated  near  to  the  university  build- 
ings, in  Baltimore.  The  main  building  is  a  parallelogram  in  plan,  run- 
ning north  and  south.  An  L  wing,  containing  dressing  rooms,  baths, 
director's  office,  and  examination  room,  extends  easterly  firom  the  south 
end  of  the  main  building.  Exclusive  of  the  wing,  the  building  covers 
a  lot  40  feet  2  inches  by  103  feet  2  inches,  and  is  one  story  high.  The 
wing,  which  is  a  remodeled  structure  of  ancient  date,  is  of  two  and  a  half 
stories,  and  is  18  by  45  feet  in  area.  Upon  entering  the  hall  through 
the  vestibule  a  wide  staircase  on  the  right  leads  to  the  office  and  exam- 
ining room  of  the  director.  On  the  left,  and  near  the  front  of  the  hall,  is 
the  entrance  to  the  main  hall,  or  gymnasium  proper.  This  room  is  38 
by  89  feet,  and  is  covered  by  a  simple  open-timbered  roof,  constructed 
with  queen-post  principals.  The  trusses,  being  spaced  about  13}  feet 
apart,  form  7  bays  in  the  length  of  the  room.  The  ceiling  in  the  center 
is  45  feet  high,  and  at  the  sides  24  feet  high  '^to  plate."  Each  side 
wall  is  pierced  by  7  large  semicircular-headed  windows,  the  sills  of 
which  are  6  feet  above  the  floor,  thus  giving  abundance  of  light.  There 
is  a  ventilator  in  the  roof  at  its  middle  point,  by  which,  together  with 
four  stoves  of  peculiar  pattern,  the  room  is  easily  and  well  ventilated. 
Artificial  light  is  supplied,  when  needed,  by  bracketed  fixtures  on  the 
wall  panels  and  a  chandelier  just  under  the  ventilator.  The  rafters  are 
all  dressed  and  open  to  view,  and  the  ceiling  is  formed  on  the  back  of 
them  by  narrow  tonguedand-grooved  cypress  lining.  Kafters  and  ceil- 
ing are  finished  naturally.  The  inside  brickwork  is  laid  up  with  flush 
joints  and  is  painted  of  a  light-buff  color  in  oil.  The  advantage  and 
durability  of  this  style  of  finish  over  plastering  is  indisputable.  The 
id^ed  apparatus  consists  chiefly  of  Sargent  machines,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  secured  to  the  walls.  The  floor  apparatus  is  portable.  The 
dressing  rooms,  which  communicate  by  a  doorway  with  the  main  hall  at 
its  south  end,  have  also  a  door  opening  from  the  east  end  of  the  entrance 
hall.  There  are  4  dressing  rooms — 2  on  the  first  floor  and  2  on  the 
third — containing  in  all  226  lockers.  On  the  first  floor  are  6  set  bowls, 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  2  baths,  and  2  water-closets,  all  of  approved 
pattern. 

We  have  here  produced  the  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  the  Dickinson  College  gymnasia  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  commodious  and  well- fitted  gymnasia  can  be  had  at  a 
comparatively  Hligbt  cost.  If  an  institution  can  affbrd  to  decorate  its 
campus  with  an  elegant  building,  architecturally  considered,  well  and 
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good.  But  it  should  Dot  be  supposed  that  it  is  necessary  to  expend 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  in  order  to  provide  gymnastic  and  bath- 
ing facilities  for  250  or  300  students.  In  our  opinion,  the  Lehigh  and 
Amherst  gymnasia  cost  more  than  was  necessary,  needless  expense 
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Plan  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  GymnMinm. 

having  been  incurred  in  finishing  the  walls  with  costly  linings  of  wood* 
The  total  cost  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Oymnasium,  with  all  its  aecessories 
and  fittings,  including  apparatus,  was  not  far  from  $10,000. 

THE  DICKINSON  COLLEGE   GYMNASIUM. 

The  Dickinson  College  Oymnasium,  at  Oarlisle,  Pa.,  was  completed 
in  1884.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  120  feet  on  a  village  street,  and 
is  conveniently  accessible  from  all  the  college  buildings.  In  plan  it  is 
a  parallelogram,  with  a  wing  at  each  end.  The  main  hall  is  40  by  75 
feet  on  the  floor,  and  is  accessible  from  the  campui^  by  means  of  a  spa- 
cious entrance  hall  through  the  east  wing,  which  is  23  by  62  feet,  two 
stories  high,  and  contains  the  dressing  rooms,  baths,  offices,  examining 
room,  etc.  The  opposite,  or  west  wing,  is  23  by  87  by  20  feet,  one  story 
high,  and  contains  the  bowling  alleys,  three  in  number.  This  wing  is 
entered  from  the  main  hall.  The  building  is  constructed  of  brick,  with 
stone  sills,  and  is  covered  by  a  simple  open-timbered  roof,  the  trusses 
being  placed  about  15  feet  apart  and  forming  bays,  each  of  which  is 
6068— No.  6 6 
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pierced  by  a  large  window,  admilting  ample  light  and  serving  for  a  good 
natural  ventilation.  The  walls  are  finished  with  flash  joints  for  paint- 
ing, and  the  woodwork  throughout  is  finished  "naturally"  in  oil,  and 
is  of  the  best  material.    To  complete  the  building,  including  bowling 


PIad  of  Dickiuson  College  Gymnaaiam. 

alleys,  but  exclusive  of  plumbing  and  the  fittings  of  the  dressing  room 
and  main  hall,  cost  $7,300. 

THE  BUILDING   OF   THE   NEW  YORK  ATHLETIC   CLUB. 

The  building  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  is  not  a  gymnasium 
only;  it  is  a  fully  equipped  club  house.  Situated  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  it  extends  75  feet  on  the 
avenue  and  95  on  Fifty-fifth  street,  and  is  four  stories  high. 

The  basement  contains  six  bowling  alleys  and  a  rifle  range.  In  the 
first  story  there  are  facilities  for  Turkish  and  Kussian  bathing,  and  a 
swimming  bath  66  feet  long  by  20  wide.  The  second  story  contains  a 
reception  hall,  parlor,  reading  room,  billiard  rooms,  and  a  restaurant. 
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^n  the  third  floor  are  a  thousand  lockers,  a  lavatory,  douche  room,  re- 
eption  room,  and  sparring  room.  The  entire  area  of  the  fourth  floor  is 
ccupied  by  the  gymnasium ;  it  is  22  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  light  and 
iry.  Around  this  hall,  12  feet  from  the  floor,  extends  a  track  for  the 
so  of  runners ;  twenty-two  laps  of  it  make  a  mile. 


esBHsra  ersBr&fitt- 
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Building  of  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
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The  cost  of  the  bailding  was  $250,000.    The  club  is  in  a  flonri^hiDg 
condition,  with  fifteen  hundred  members  and  three  hundred  more  wait- 
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Building  of  New  York  Atblel  ic  Clab. 

iug  anxiously  to  get  in.    The  initiation  fee  is  $50,  and  the  annual  dues 
$30.     Mr.  William  E.  Travers  is  the  president. 

The  tendency  of  the  builders  of  our  best  and  newest  gymnasia  is 
to  incorporate  certain  of  the  features  of  those  of  ancient  Greece.  This 
is  most  manifest  in  the  liberal  bathing  facilities  and  the  means  afforded 
for  social  intercourse  and  amusement  in  the  best  of  the  gymnasia 
above  described.  The  ideal  gymnasium  would  be  in  close  proximity  to 
the  fields  devoted  to  athletic  sports.  At  present  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium approaches  the  ancient  type  more  nearly  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  known  to  us. 

NORMAL  AND  PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS. 


It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1873  that  out  of  a  list  of  119  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  only 
17  claimed  to  possess  a  gymnasium.  The  Commissioner's  Report  for 
1882-'83  shows  that  19  out  of  119  public  normal  schools,  and  16  out  of 
114  private  normal  schools,  had  gymnasia.  As  regards  preparatory 
schools,  the  same  Report  notices  the  fact  that  56  out  of  157  of  them  had 
gymnasia. 
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YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  GYMNASIA. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER. 

As  a  class,  the  gymnasia  belonging  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  are  better  furnished  and  officered  than  those  belonging  to 
the  two  classes  of  schools  above  mentioned.  Since  1869,  when  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  opened  a  gymnasium  in  its 
new  building,  "physical  culture"  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  Asso- 
ciation work.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Year  Book  for 
1884,  p.  141,  states  that  *'83  associations  report  attention  to  physical 
culture;  68  of  these  through  gymnasia  and  23  through  other  means, 
including  base  ball,  rambling,  rowing,  and  swimming  clubs,  bowling 
alleys,  health  lifts,  and  classes  in  calisthenics."  Since  this  statement 
applies  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  only  two  of  the  Canadian 
associations  report  gymnasia,  66  appears  to  be  the  correct  number 
for  the  United  States,  or  rather  67,  since  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Union  Gymnasium  properly  belongs  in  this  category,  even  though 
its  managers  and  patrons  rei)resent  a  different  type  of  theology  from 
that  of  the  affiliated  associations. 

In  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity  "  gymnastical  sports  and  exer- 
cises" were  classed  with  the  '^madness  of  the  theater,  bantings,  and 
horse-racings,"  and  those  addicted  to  them  were  required  ''either  to 
leave  them  off  or  be  rejected  from  baptism."  Superintendents'of  gym- 
nasia probably  correspond  as  closely  as  any  class  of  modern  men  to 
the  ancient  '^  curators  of  the  common  games  and  practicers  in  the 
Olympic  games,"  who,  with  "  charioteers,  gladiators,  minstrels,  harpers, 
dancers,  and  vintners,"  w^ere  commanded  by  the  apostolic  constitutions 
either  to  quit  such  callings  or  be  rejected  from  baptism. 

The  gymnasia  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  the  fol- 
lowing named  cities  have  their  own  salaried  superintendents,  as  is 
shown  by  the  published  lists  of  officers:  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Buffalo, N.  Y.;  Chicago,  III.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Newburyport,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Providence,  E.  I.;  San  Francisco,. 
Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  gymnasia,  as  a  class,  do- 
not  compare  favorably  with  college  gymnasia,  and  chiefly  so  because 
they  are  placed  in  an  out-of  the-way  corner  of  the  building,  and  are- 
ill  ventilated  and  poorly  lighted.  This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  all 
of  them ;  but  in  too  many  cases  the  gymnasium,  even  in  imposing  and 
commodious  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  buildings,  is  placed  at 
or  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  Brooklyn  association  is  t<»  be 
commended  for  its  plan  of  erecting  a  gymnasium  annex,  which  is  now 
building  at  an  estimated  cost  of  between  $90,000  and  $100,000.    It  is 
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the  intention  of  the  projectors  of  this  Brooklyn  gymnasium  to  make  it 
the  best  of  its  class. 

BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  UNION  GYMNASIUM. 

At  present  the  best  specimens  of  the  type  are  those  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Union.  The  Union  gymnasium  is  on  the  whole  the  more  worthy 
of  the  two  of  imitation,  since  it  contains  a  large  number  of  the  Sar- 
gent developing  appliances,  and  is  under  the  medical  direction  of  Dr. 
Sargent  himself. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  recent  circular  indicate  what  are  the 
distinctive  features  of  this  gymnasium : 

The  Uniou  gymDasiam  is  136  feet  long,  22  feet  high,  and  has  a  floor  space  of  6,*200 
square  feet,  exclusive  of  dressing  and  bath  rooms. 

The  room  is  well  lighted  on  every  side,  thoroughly  ventilated,  has  indirect  steam 
heat,  and  the  exercising  floor  is  above  the  street  level. 

The  dressing  rooms  are  large  and  spacious,  and  contain  over  900  lockers. 

The  bathing  facilities  are  ample,  there  being  13  sponge-bath  rooms,  8  bowls,  3 
tubs,  and  1  shower  room. 

A  ranning  track  has  been  arranged  on  the  main  floor  with  a  coarse  of  26  laps  to  a 
mile,  unobstructed  by  apparatus,  and  open  to  runners  at  all  times  daring  gymnasium 
hours. 

The  management  aim  to  make  the  gymnasium  beneficial  to  all  ages  and  to  all  con- 
ditions. 

By  the  use  of  the  adjustable  weights  and  appliances,  the  exercises  can  be  adapted 
to  the  "  strength  of  the  strong  and  the  weakness  of  the  weak." 

Dr.  Sargent  will  examine  those  who  desire  it,  and  make  out  a  book  with  specific 
directions  for  exercise,  diet,  sleep,  bathing,  etc.,  based  upon  the  data  ascertained 
from  the  examination.  Each  book  is  furnished  with  a  blank  form;  and  those  who 
wish  may  have  their  measurements  entered,  and  their  condition  compared  with  the 
average  man  of  the  same  age,  weight,  etc. 

Termer,  including  the  Union  membership  (one  dollar),  and  entitling  to  all  its  privi- 
leges : 

For  one  year,  entitling  to  use  of  gymnasium,  after  7  P.M.,  and  on  holidays 

for  such  time  as  it  may  be  open $5  00 

For  one  year,  entitling  to  use  of  gymnasium  at  all  times  when  open 8  00 

Keys,  to  be  refunded  on  return  of  same 50 

There  is  no  extra  charge  for  consultation  with,  and  examination  by.  Dr.  Sargent, 
Instruction,  use  of  baths  and  dressing  closets  in  the  large  dressing  rooms. 

Dr.  Sargent  will  give  during  the  fall  and  winter  season  a  course  of  practical  talks 
on  '*  the  theories  and  principles  of  physical  training." 

The  gymnasium  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  9.45  p.m. 

THE    BROOKLYN   YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION  GYMNASIUM. 

This  gymnasium,  the  best  of  its  class,  is  now  (1885)  in  course  of  con- 
struction. It  constitutes  a  separate  building  in  the  nature  of  an  annex 
to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  whose  entrance 
is  on  Bond  street.  The  gymnasium  building,  which  is  100  feet  deep, 
has  a  frontage  on  Hanover  place  of  60  feet.    The  structure,  which  was 
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1.  Boiler  room,  engine  room,  workahop,  and  well. 
*2.  Four  HO-feet  bowling  alleys. 

3.  Bottom  part  of  swimming  tank. 

4.  Coal  cellar — to  hold  300  tons. 

5.  Extra  locker  space. 
C).  Cellar. 

7.  Mechanical  class  room. 
H.  Room  to  stall  bicycles. 
9.  Passage-way  to  boys*  quarters — separate  entrance,  direct  from  the  street. 

10.  Boys*  meeting  room. 

11.  Boys'  gymnasiam  and  play  room. 


'..  Biz  hot  and  cold  batb  tubs. 

I.  Teu  apoDKO  baths. 

1.  Eight  hundred  lockei  space. 

I.  Swimming  bath,  14x45. 

>.  BusHiaD,  sbon'er,  needle,  and  doucbn 
bath  room. 

'.  Lavatory. 

t.  Washbowls. 

).  Gymnasium  iuBtrustor'e  office. 

).  Bowling  alley  room. 

1.  Small  lecture  hall — for  jirayer  meet- 
iiigH,  Bible  classes,  &c. 

!.  loixuirera'  room. 

t.  Private  passage  to  gymuasium. 

I.  Passage  to  lavatories. 

>.  Lavatories. 

i.  Ladies'  lavatory. 

K  Cloak  room ;  also  Tot  keeping  of  val- 
uables or  gymnaBium  mem  Iters. 

>.  Area  reserved  for  light  and  c< 


>.  Members'  parlor. 

I.  Beception  and  amuaemeut  room. 

..  Inner  vestibule. 

!.  Outer  veatibule  and  it 

the  building. 
1.  Office  for  committees. 
t.  General  Secretary's  private  o 
>.  Assistant  Secretary's  office. 
).  Treasurer's  office. 
r.  Boardroom. 
i.  Grand  stairway  to  the  niaiu 

rium,  with  two  fire-proof  vi 

ueath. 
),  Ticket  office. 
3.  Hallway. 

1.  Librariau'x  nfflce  aa  1  library. 
i.  Reading  room. 
3.  Side  entrance  to  Janitor's  ro< 

exit  from  main  hall. 


I.  Floor  of  gymnasium — all  clear  space. 

>.  Platform  or  stage. 

J.  Porqaette. 

'.  Air  Tent. 

i.  Lav&t«riea. 

).  Lower  foirer. 

).  Class  room. 

I.  Landing  and  passage. 

!.  Class  room,  or  office  for  rent. 

I.  Class  room. 

I.  Claasroom. 

>.  Balcony. 

i.  Ladiea'  retiring  ol  cloak  room. 

'.  Gentlemen's  retiting  or  coat  room. 


I  ^  Elevated  runaing  track  in  i^mnaaium. 

I.  Spectators'  gallery. 

L.  PasBage-way  to  retiring  rooms  of  music  ha 

I.  Geutlciueu'a  retiriog  room. 

I.  Lavatory. 

i.  Ladies'  private  entrance  to  the  stage. 

'.  Siile  exit  from  ball. 

!.  Dreas  circle. 

I.  Air  vent. 

I.  Lavatory. 

.,  Upper  foyer. 

!.  PasBugo  to  janitor's  room. 

I.  Cbiiia  closet. 

I.  Dining  hall. 

I.  ClasMToom. 

'.  Passage. 
I.  Passage. 
I.  Class  room. 
I.  Class  room. 
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planned  by  Parfitt  Brothers,  architects,  Brooklyn,  is  bailt  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta  and  Long  Meadow  red  sandstone. 

The  first  floor  contains  a  locker  room  with  aboat  200  public  and  100 
private  lockers;  also  hot- water  baths,  sponge  baths,  large  shower  baths, 
and  a  swimming  bath  45  feet  by  14,  besides  lavatories  and  an  in- 
structor's office.  In  the  basement  are  4  bowling-alleys  80  feet  long,  2 
60  horse-power  boilers,  and  a  coal  cellar  of  SOOtons  capacity.  A  well 
50  feet  deep  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  calculated  to  yield  100  gallons  of 
water  per  minute,  has  here  been  dug  for  the  use  of  the  baths,  bowls,  and 
closets. 

The  gymnasium  is  in  the  second  story.  It  is  24  feet  high,  54  feet 
wide,  and  98  feet  deep.  The  running  track,  which  is  suspended  from 
the  roof,  is  5  feet  wide  and  has  22  laps  to  the  mile.  Its  floor  is  8  feet 
above  that  of  the  gymnasium.  The  ceiling,  which  is  of  the  open-roof 
description,  is  supported  on  G  elliptical  arches  of  wood,  each  built  of  12 
sections  of  1  by  6  inch  pieces  of  wood  laid  one  over  the  other,  bent  and 
bolted  into  the  shape  desired. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  Bond  street  building  the  Brooklyn 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  provide  a  gymnasium  and  play- 
room especially  suited  for  boys. 

Future  builders  of  gymnasia  will  do  well  to  study  the  means  em- 
ployed in  this  gymnasium  and  in  the  Cornell  University  Gymnasium  for 
supporting  the  roof  by  arches  instead  of  by  pillars,  as  much  valuable 
floor-space  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  Hemenway,  Pratt,  and  Lehigh 
gymnasia  through  the  use  of  pillars  and  posts.  Sus])ended  running- 
tracks  are  to  be  preferred  when  they  are  practicable. 

Following  is  as  complete  a  statement  as  we  are  able  to  make  of  the 
facts  regarding  gymnasia  belonging  to  the  theological  schools  of 
America.  The  gymnasium  belonging  to  the  Hartford  Seminary  is  the 
best  of  its  class. 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  PUENISHBES  OF  GYMNASIA. 

The  following  list  of  architects  who  have  planned  gymnasia  is  given 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  build 
or  remodel  gymnasia: 

Peabody  &  Steams,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  planned  the  Hemenway  Gym* 
nasiam. 

E.  L.  Roberts,  46  Broadway,  New  York  City,  planned  the  Pratt 
Oymnasiam. 

Addison  Hutton,  400  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  planned  the  Le- 
high University  Oymnasiam  and  the  Bryn  Mawr  Gymnasium. 

P.  C.  Withers,  New  York  City,  plann^  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Col- 
lego  Gymnasium. 

G.B.  Post,  New  York  City,  planned  the  Princeton  College  Gymnasium. 

J.  R.  Richaud, ,  planned  the  Dartmouth  College  Gymnasium. 

Charles  Babcock,  Professor  of  Architecture,  Cornell  University, 
planned  the  Cornell  Armory  and  Gymnasium. 

C.  W.  Clinton,  New  York  City,  planned  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
Building. 

Parfitt  Brothers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  planned  the  Brooklyn  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Gymnasium. 

Charles  L.  Carson,  corner  Charles  and  Lexington  streets,  Baltimore, 
planned  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Gymnasium  and  the  Dickinson 
College  Gymnasium. 

The  names  of  the  most  reliable  manufacturers  of  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus are : 
American — 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Boston  Gymnasium  Construction  and  Supply  Company,  A.  H.  How- 
ard, Secretary,  9  Ashburton  place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fred.  Medart,  J  206  North  Main  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Gloy,  27  Johnson  street,  Chicago,  111. 
Foreign — 

Julius  Dietrich  &  Hannak,  Chemnitz,  Saxony. 

A.  Buczilowsky,  17  Kothen  street,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

A.  A.  Stempel,  75  Albany  street.  Regent's  park,  London,  N.  W., 
England. 

OsvAT  Knofe,  26  Pancras  road,  King's  cross,  London,  W.  C,  England. 

MILITARY  DRILL  AND  DISCIPLINE  A  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

'^  Solitary  men  dreaming  in  their  comers,"  as  well  as  the  most  severely 
practical  men  of  affairs,  when  proposing  schemes  for  the  betterment  of 
the  ^'  discipline  of  the  common  weal"  through  educational  reforms,  have 
frequently,  perhaps  usually,  urged  the  value  of  military  drill  and  dis- 
cipline as  a  means  of  training  young  men. 
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VIEWS  OF  LUTHER   AND  POLE. 

Martiu  Luther,  while  praising  bodily  exercises  as  a  means  to  health 
and  as  a  safeguard  against  '^  the  temptations  of  the  fiend,"  does  not 
fail  to  commend  them  as  needful  for  rendering  ^^  us  Germans  fit  and 
always  prepared  for  joining  the  army  nnd  for  battle.  For  verily  our 
boys  will  have  to  defend  land  and  people  and  to  be  warriors." 

Reginald  Pole,  when  outlining  to  Master  Lupset  his  idea  of  the  *'  most 
noble  institute  that  ever  was  devised  in  any  common  weal,"  declares  that 
the  nobility  should  ''be  constrained,  by  lawful  punishment,  to  exercise 
themselves  in  all  such  things  and  feats  of  arms  as  shall  be  for  the  defense 
of  our  realm  necessary;  the  which  they  should  do  with  the  same  dili- 
gence that  the  plowmen  labor  and  till  the  ground  for  the  common  food." 

VIEWS  OF  MILTON. 

John  Milton,  in  his  tractate  on  education,  imagines  an  ''institution 
of  breeding,  which  should  be  equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war." 
"  The  exercise  which  I  first  commend,"  he  says, "  is  the  exact  use  of  their 
weapon,  to  guard  and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point.  This  will  keep 
them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath;  is  also  the  likeliest 
means  to  make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
gallant  and  fearless  courage,  which  -being  tempered  with  seasonable 
lectures  and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will 
turn  into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice 
of  doing  wrong.  They  must  be  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes 
of  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as  need  may  often 
be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close.  And  this  perhaps  will  be 
enough  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength."  He  further 
recommends  that  all  the  youth,  while  engaged  in  study  "under  vigilant 
eyes,"  should  "  about  two  hours  before  supper,  by  a  sudden  alarm  or 
watchword,  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under  sky  or  covert 
according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Eoman  wont;  first  on  foot,  then,  as 
their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cavalry;  that  having 
in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster,  served  out  the  ru- 
diments of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embattling,  marching,  en- 
camping, fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering  with  all  the  helps  of  an- 
cient and  modern  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims,  they  may, 
as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  command- 
ers in  the  service  of  their  country."  The  effect  of  classical  studies 
and  the  lessons  derived  from  the  experiences  of  civil  war  are  strangely 
mingled  in  this  tractate. 

MILITARY  GYMNASTICS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Gymnastics,  in  the  Greek  or  German  sense,  have  never  been  popular 
in  the  public  schools  of  England,  or  with  the  devotees  of  manly  sports 
oatside  of  them;  but  volunteer  military  companies  have  sprung  up  at 
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the  schools  and  aniversities  in  recent  years.  In  1822,  Captain  Glias, 
who  had  been  instramental  in  introdacing  gymnastic  training  for  re- 
cruits into  the  Swiss  and  French  armies,  introduced  gymnastics  into 
the  British  army  and  navy.  For  the  period  of  two  years  and  a  half  he 
was  Professor  of  Gymnastics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  at  Wool- 
wich. He  occupied  this  post  until  September,  1825,  when  instmction 
in  gymnastics  was  intrusted  to  noncommissioned  officers.  After  a  long 
period  of  disuse  military  gymnastics  were  revived  in  England — after 
the  Crimean  war.  In  1861  a  central  school  of  gymnastics  was  estab- 
lished at  Aldershot  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  instructors  to  the  army. 
This  action  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1859  to  examine  into  the  systems 
of  military  gymnastics  then  in  vogue  on  the  Continent.  Later,  by  order 
of  Lord  de  Grey,  gymnasia  were  built  at  all  barracks. 

maglaren's  system  of  gymnastics. 

The  late  Aichibald  Maclaren  drew  up  the  code  of  instruction  which 
was  adopted  by  the  authorities.  Mr.  Maclaren's  writings  and  teach- 
ings on  physical  education  are  the  best  that  England  has  yet  produced. 
The  principles  of  physical  training,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Sargent  sys- 
tem. The  followers  of  each  labor  for  the  same  ends,  though  by  methods 
not  always  identical.  A  series  of  physical  measurements,  periodically 
made  and  carefully  registered,  was  employed  by  Mr.  Maclaren  from 
the  first.  Similar  measurements,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  instituted 
by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  at  Amherst,  in  1861,  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Maclaren 
be^an  his  work  in  the  British  army.  The  Amherst  measurements  were, 
indeed,  intended  to  determine  the  rate  of  growth  and  development;  but 
they  served  for  statistical  rather  than  diagnostic  purposes.  Mr.  Mac- 
laren used  the  data  obtained  by  his  examinations  in  determining  the 
kind  and  amount  of  exercise  to  be  required  of  his  pupils. 

PUBLIC ATION8   BY   MR.    MACLAREN. 

Besides  his  **  Military  System  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  for  the  Use  of 
Instructors",  originally-  published  in  18C2,  two  other  works  by  Mr.  Mac- 
laren, viz.,  "Training  in  Theory  and  Practice'',  and  "Physical  Educa- 
tion", have  been  published  respectively  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  and  the 
Clarendon  Press.  The  latter  work  well  deserves  the  unstinted  praise 
bestowed  upon  it  by  that  high  authority  on  hygiene,  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes, 
who  says  of  it  that  it  "  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one."  Its  Part 
I,  comprising  101  pages  taken  up  with  an  essay  upon  "Growth  and 
Development,"  is  a  lucid  and  admirable  exposition  of  the  modern  views 
of  physical  training,  and  contains  apt  characterizations  of  the  German 
and  French  systems  of  military  gymnastics,  which  were  adopted  re- 
spectively in  the  years  1845  and  1847.  Dr.  Ball,  in  Buck's  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  New  York,  1879,  declares  that  Mr.  Maclaren's  code 
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of  instruction  is  much  less  elaborate  than  the  French  system,  while  it 
is  more  thorough  and  practical  than  the  Qerman,  and  is  based  upon  the 
sound  principle  that  the  first  requisite  is  to  develop  physical  power  by 
a  simple  and  gradually  progressive  course  of  exercises,  after  which  the 
practical  application  of  this  acquired  power  to  the  special  duties  of  the 
soldier  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

DR.    PARKES  ON  MACJLAREN'S  CODE. 

As  yet  no  such  comprehensive  system  as  that  contained  in  the  Mac- 
laren  code  has  been  adopted  for  the  United  States  Army.  The  best 
summary  account  of  this  code  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  the 
following,  contained  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Parkes's  "Practical  Hy- 
giene ",  pp.  584-585 : 

The  instructions  have  two  great  objects:  (1)  To  assist  the  physical  development 
of  the  recruit ;  (2)  to  strengthen  and  render  supple  the  frame  of  the  trained  sol- 
dier. Every  recruit  is  now  ordered  to  have  three  months'  gymnastic  training;  during 
(or,  if  judged  expedient  by  a  medical  officer,  in  lieu  of  part  of)  his  ordinary  drill.  Two 
months  are  given  before  he  commences  rifle  practices  and  one  month  afterward. 
This  training  is  superintended  by  a  medical  officer,  who  will  be  responsible  that  it  is 
done  properly,  and  who  will  have  the  power  to  continue  the  exercises  beyond  the 
prescribed  time,  if  he  deems  it  necessary.  The  exercise  for  the  recruit  is  to  last  only 
one  hour  a  day,  and  in  addition  he  will  have  from  two  to  three  hours  of  ordinary 
drill. 

The  trained  infantry  soldier  is  ordered  to  go  through  a  gymnastic  course  of  three 
months'  duration  every  year,  one  hour  being  given  every  other  day.  The  cavalry 
soldier  is  to  be  taught  fencing  and  sword  exercise  in  lien  of  gymnastics. 

The  exercises  have  been  arranged  with  great  care,  and  present  a  progressive  course 
of  the  most  useful  kind.  The  early  exercise  commences  with  walking  and  running ; 
leaping,  with  and  without  the  pole,  follows;  and  then  the  exercises  with  apparatus 
commence,  the  order  being  the  horizontal  beam,  the  vaulting  bar,  and  the  vaulting 
horse.  All  these  are  called  exercises  of  progression.  The  elementary  exercises  follow, 
viz.,  with  the  parallel  bars,  the  pair  of  rings,  the  row  of  rings,  the  elastic  ladder,  the 
horizontal  bar,  the  bridge  ladder,  and  the  ladder  plank.  Then  follow  the  advanced 
exercises  of  climbing  on  the  slanting  and  vertical  pole,  the  slanting  and  vertical  rope, 
and  the  knotted  rope. 

Finally,  the  most  advanced  exercises  consit>t  of  escalading,  first  against  a  wall,  and 
then  against  a  prepared  building. 

It  might  be  thought  that  so  complete  and  methodical  a  system  as  that 
of  Mr.  Maclaren,  its  good  results  being  well  known,  would  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  boys.  But  so  late  as  1869,  Mr.  Macla- 
ren calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  excepting  the  two  military  colleges 
of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  Badley  College,  not  one  of  the  large 
educational  establishments  in  England  was  provided  with  a  regularly 
organized  gymnasium  with  properly  qualified  teachers.  Thecase  stands 
only  slightly  better  now. 

EARLY  SOHEMES  FOE  MILITARY  TRAINING    IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

On  January  21,  1790,  President  Washington  transmitted  to  the  first 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  comprehensive  report  from  General  H. 
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Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  a  plan  tor  *<  a  national  system  of  defense 
adequate  to  the  probable  exigenciee  of  the  United  Statee,  whether  arising 
from  internal  or  external  causes."  In  passing  we  may  remaric  that  this 
was  seven  months  prior  to  the  penning  of  Dr.  Bash's  eulogy  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  labor  as  wi  amusement.  Among  the  princi- 
ples on  which  Secretary  Ejiox  based  his  plan  are  the  following : 

That  every  man  of  the  proper  age  and  ability  of  body  ia  firmly  boand,  by  the  social 
eomiMust,  to  perform  personally  his  proportion  of  military  da^  for  the  defense  of  the 
state. 

That  all  men  of  the  legal  military  age  should  be  armed,  corolledy  and  held  respon- 
sible fer  different  degrees  of  military  seryice. 

PLAN  OF  8SCBETART  KNOX,  1790. 

The  plan  called  for  the  enrollment  of  those  liable  to  bear  arms  into 
three  classes,  described  as  follows : 

The  first  class  shall  comprehend  the  yonth  of  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  to  be  denominated  the  advanced  corps.  The  second  class  shall  indode  the 
men  from  twenty-one  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  to  be  denominated  the  main  corps. 

The  third  class  shall  comprehend,  inclnsively,  the  men  from  forty-six  to  sixty  years 
of  age.  to  be  denominated  the  reserved  corps. 

0/  the  advanced  carpe. 

The  advanced  corps  are  designed  not  only  as  a  school  in  which  the  yonth  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  bnt  they  are,  in  all  oases  of  exi- 
gence, to  serve  as  an  actual  defense  to  the  commnuity. 

The  whole  of  the  armed  corps  shall  be  clothed,  armed,  and  subsisted  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States;  and  all  the  youth  of  the  said  corps  in  each  State  shall  be  en- 
camped together,  if  practicable,  or  by  legions,  which  encampments  shall  be  denomi- 
nated the  annual  campe  of  dieeipline.  The  youth  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  shall  be 
disciplined  for  thirty  days  successively  in  each  year;  and  those  of  twenty  years  sball 
be  disciplined  only  for  ten  days  in  each  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  every  individual  having  served  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  time  prescribed,  shall  receive  an  honorary  certificate  thereof,  on  parchment, 
and  signed  by  the  legionary  general  and  inspector.  And  the  said  certificate,  or 
an  attested  copy  of  the  register  aforesaid,  shall  be  required  as  an  indispensable  qual- 
ification for  exercising  any  of  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen,  until  after  the  age  of 

years.  No  amusements  should  be  admitted  in  camp  but  those  which  correspond  with 
war :  the  swimming  of  men  and  horses,  running,  wrestling,  and  such  other  exercises 
as  should  render  the  body  flexible  and  vigorous. 

This  plan  failed  of  adoption,  although  the  need  of  a  well-trained  mi- 
litia had  been  8hari)ly  and  abandantly  emphasized  by  the  events  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  failare  of  this  plan  was  attribated  to  the 
great  expense  and  the  administrative  difiQculties  which  it  was  believed 
it  would  entail. 

MR.  HARRISON'S  PLAN,    1817  AND  1819. 

In  1817,  in  a  report  on  the  reorganization  of  the  militia,  made  to  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  by  Mr.  Harrison,  it  was  recommended  that 
^< military  instruction  should  not  be  given  in  distant  schools,  but  that 
it  should  form  a  branch  of  education  in  every  school  within  t^e  United 
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States;  that  a  corps  of  military  instractors  shoald  be  formed  to  attend 
to  the  gymnastic  and  elementary  part  of  education  in  every  school  in 
the  United  States,  whilst  the  more  scientific  part  of  the  art  of  war 
should  be  communicated  by  professors  of  tactics,  to  be  established  in 
all  the  higher  seminaries." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  scheme,  or  anything  like  it,  ever  received 
the  sanction  of  law,  although  it  was  again  brought  forward  for  adop- 
tion in  1819. 

UNITED   STATES  MILITARY   ACADEMY. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in 
New  York,  had  been  instituted  for  the  professional  training  of  army 
officers.  Yet  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  to  be 
enforced  by  those  of  the  war  of  1812  before  Congress  could  be  induced 
to  make  anything  like  adequate  provision  for  such  training. 

WASHINGTON'S  VIEWS. 

His  experiences  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution 
caused  Washington  when  President  to  suggest  to  Congress  in  1793, 
and  again  in  1796,  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  ^<the  study  of 
those  branches  of  the  military  art  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  obtained 
by  practice  alone."  Washington's  suggestions  bore  no  immediate  fruit, 
but  his  views  on  this  subject  were  adopted  by  his  successor. 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  JAMES   MCHENRY,    1800. 

Mr.  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  War  under  President  John 
Adams,  made  an  elaborate  report  in  1800,  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  academy,  to  consist  of  the  fundamental  school,  the 
school  of  engineers  and  artillerists,  the  school  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  the  school  of  the  navy.  Mr.  McHenry's  ideas  were  far  in  advance 
of  his  time,  and  were  little  regarded  until  after  the  war  of  1812.  In 
1802  the  United  States  Military  Academy  was  established  by  law,  but 
in  name  only,  for,  prior  to  1817,  there  was  but  little  system  or  regu- 
larity observed  in  the  instruction  given.  Cadets  were  admitted  without 
examination,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  their  age  or  qualifica- 
tions. Sylvanus  Thayer,  who  became  superintendent  in  1817,  in  the 
course  of  the  five  years  following  established  in  all  its  essential  feat- 
ures the  course  of  instruction  which  has  become  identified  with  the 
name  of  West  Point. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AT  WEST  POINT  AND   ANNAPOLIS. 

Bodily  training,  under  the  heads  of  military  instruction  and  sword 
exercise,  has  received  marked  attention  from  the  first.  Dancing  is 
now  regularly  taught,  and  gymnastics  and  swimming  have  at  times  been 
regular  branches  of  instruction.    The  United  States  Naval  Academy 
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dates  from  the  year  1845.  Both  at  West  Point  and  at  Annapolis  the 
coarse  of  study  is  characterized  by  an  extended,  varied,  and  exacting 
system  of  bodily  exercise,  as  embraced  in  the  various  drills  and  branches 
of  practical  instruction.  Weaklings  in  body  are  prevented  from  enter- 
ing either  academy  by  the  requirement,  which  has  been  in  force  for 
many  years,  that  all  applicants  failing  to  pass  a  satisfactory  physical 
examination  at  the  hands  of  a  medical  board  shall  be  rejected.  Idlers 
and  dolts  lose  their  commissions.  The  absolute  control  and  constant 
supervision  and  inspection  to  which  all  cadets  are  subjected,  as  regards 
deportment,  dress,  studies,  exercise,  recreation,  diet,  and  rest,  are  produc- 
tive of  a  vigorous  manliness  which  is  much  less  uniformly  found  in  the 
graduates  of  other  institutions.  In  all  other  professional  schools  and 
in  the  majority  of  our  colleges  the  training  is  less  steadily  and  success- 
fully directed  toward  securing  mental  power,  moral  strength,  and  bodily 
ability. 

The  writer  is  strongly  convinced  that  the  best  that  has  yet  been  ac- 
complished in  the  United  States,  in  the  province  of  physical  training, 
has  been  accomplished  at  West  Point  and  at  Annapolis ;  and,  while 
recognizing  fully  that  the  systems  there  in  operation  could  not  be  im- 
posed, without  undergoing  many  modifications,  upon  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  collegiate  youth  of  the  country,  he  cannot  forbear  recom- 
mending a  careful  study  of  those  systems  to  all  who  are  responsible 
for  the  training  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty. 

It  is  eminently  to  be  desired  that  the  data  on  record  in  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  touching  the  physical  condition,  academic  standing, 
and  professional  success  and  career  of  all  cadets,  fronl  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  the  academy  till  the  termination  of  their  service  by  dis- 
charge, resignation,  or  death,  should  be  statistically  digested  and  dis- 
cussed. The  publication  of  these  records  could  not  fail  to  be  helpful  to 
those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  student  class: 
it  would  be  of  very  great  pedagogical  value. 

The  published  reports  of  Medical  Director  A.  L.  Gihou,  U.  S.  N., 
upon  the  hygiene  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  on  the  rates  of  growth  of 
cadets  before  and  after  entering  the  academy,  serve  admirably  to  indi- 
cate what  might  be  done  in  this  direction.  A  satisfactory  comparison 
of  the  results  thus  far  obtained  under  the  Amherst,  Sargent,  Maclaren, 
West  Point,  and  Annapolis  systems  of  physical  training  is  as  yet  hardly 
feasible. 

CAPTAIN   partridge's   MILITARY   SCHOOLS,  1820-'53. 

Alden  Partridge,  captain  of  engineers  in  the  United  States  Army,  who 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  General  Sylvanus  Thayer  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person 
to  found  an  institution  modeled  after  that  at  West  Point.  Captain 
Partridge  left  the  Military  Academy  in  1817,  and  in  1818  resigned  from 
the  military  service  of  the  Government.    In  a  lecture  delivered  by  him 
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in  1820  on  what  be  conceived  to  be  the  deficiencies  of  superior  edu- 
cation as  then  conducted,  Captain  Partridge  spoke  as  follows : 

Another  defect  in  the  present  system  is  the  entire  neglect,  in  all  our  principal 
seminaries,  of  physical  education.  The  great  importance  and  even  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
confirming  and  rendering  vigorous  the  constitution,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer.  It  is  for  want  of  this  that  so  many  of  our  most  promising  youths  lose 
their  health  by  the  time  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  grand  theater  of  active  and 
useful  life.  That  the  health  of  the  closest  applicant  may  be  preserved,  when  he  is  sub- 
jected to  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exercises,  I  know  from  practical  experi- 
ence: and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  just  as 
easy  for  a  youth,  however  hard  he  may  study,  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood  with  a 
firm  and  vigorous  constitution,  as  it  is  to  grow  up  puny  and  debilitated,  incapable  of 
either  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  UNDER  CAPTAIN   PARTRIDGE.  > 

Captain  Partridge  opened  his  American  Literary  Scientific  Academy 
at  Norwich,  Vt.,  his  native  town,  September  4,  1820.  In  a  card  pub- 
lished in  April,  1826,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Middletown, 
Conn.,  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  his  seminary  in  that  place,  Cap- 
tain Partridge  set  forth  the  results  of  his  labors  at  Norwich.  He 
claimed  that  his  plan  of  ^*  connecting  mental  improvement  with  a  regu- 
lar course  of  bodily  exercises  and  the  full  development  of  the  physical 
powers,  the  whole  conducted  under  a  military  system  of  discipline," 
had  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Out  of  480 
pupils  who  had  entered  the  seminary  from  21  States,  only  one  had  died 
there.  '^  Many  of  my  pupils,  and  those  the  closest  applicants  to  study," 
he  says,  "  walk  with  facility  forty  miles  per  day.  On  a  recent  excur- 
sion to  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  White  Mountains,  with 
a  party  of  50  of  my  pupils,  a  large  portion  of  them  walked,  on  the  last 
day,  42  miles.  Belonging  to  this  party  was  a  youth  of  but  twelve  years 
of  age,  who  walked  the  whole  distance,  160  miles,  carrying  his  knap- 
sack, and  returned  in  good  health."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  ultimate  stature  of  this  youth. 

Captain  Partridge  remained  only  three  years  at  Middletown.  He  was 
doabUess  impelled  to  abandon  his  seminary  there  from  the  refusal  of 
the  legislature  of  Connecticut  to  charter  the  institution  as  a  college. 
He  was  instrumental,  in  1834,  in  rehabilitating  the  institution  at  Nor- 
wich, which  became  known  as  "Norwich  University",  and  in  establish- 
ing military  schools  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  1839,  at  Brandy  wine  Springs, 
Del.,  1853,  and  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  in  1853,  the  year  of  his  death. 

MILITARY   SCHOOLS  BEFORE   1861. 

A  considerable  number  of  military  schools  and  colleges,  additional  to 
those  above  mentioned,  were  organized  before  the  War  of  the  Eebellion. 
The  more  important  of  theui  were  established  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  were  in  several  cases  subsidized  by  the  State.  This  was  notably 
the  case  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  Ala 
bama.    The  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  the  Mili 
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tary  Institute  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  the  Louisiana  State  Institute,  at 
Alexandria,  La.,  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  ^^  one-tenth  of  the  Confederate  armies  was  commanded 
by  the  SUves  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  embrac- 
ing 3  mtyor-generals,  30  brigadier-generals,  60  colonels^  SO  lieutenant- 
colonels,  30  majors,  125  captains,  200  to  300  lieutenants''.  General 
<^  Stonewall"  Jackson  was  long  a  professor  in  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute. General  W.  T.  Sherman,  of  the  ITnited  States  Army,  was  in 
1861  the  head  of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  which  had  been  organ- 
ized on  a  military  basis  in  the  previous  year.  At  the  North  the  mili- 
tary plan  of  education  was  chiefly  adopted  by  the  proprietors  of  private 
schools  for  boys.  Among  the  principal  schools  of  this  description  es- 
tablished prior  to  1861  we  may  mention,  BusselVs  OoUegiate  and  Com- 
mercial Institute,  at  Kew  Haven,  Conn.;  tne  Highland  Military  Acad- 
emy, Worcester,  Mass.^  Claverack  College,  Claverack,  M".  T. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  IN  STIMULATINCh  MILITABT  DBIUL. 

Once  the  war  opened,  military  drill  assumed  a  new  and  unprece- 
dented interest  in  the  eyes  of  school  authorities.  The  educational 
literature  of  that  period  teemn  with  schemes  for  the  introduction  of 
gymnastics  and  military  drill  into  public  school  courses.  As  early  as 
1801  military  drill  was  introduced  into  a  portion  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  of  Bangor,  Me.;  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  about  the  same 
time,  made  an  appropriation  of  money  for  military  instruction  in  her 
normal  school. 

MILITARY  DRILL  IN  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

Elementary  military  drill  was  experimentally  introduced  into  the 
Public  Latin,  English  High,  Eliot,  and  D wight  Schools  for  boys  in 
Boston  in  1863.  It  has  since  been  eliminated  from  the  grammar  schools, 
to  which  class  the  Eliot  and  the  D  wight  belong,  but  has  been  introduced 
into  all  the  high  schools  of  the  city  for  males.  Two  drills  a  week,  of  an 
hour  each,  are  required  of  all  boys  able  to  carry  a  musket. 

The  new  Public  Latin  and  English  High  School  house  in  Boston, 
which  was  opened  in  February,  1881,  is  provided  with  a  largeand  el- 
egant drill  hall,  and  a  commodious  and  well-furnished  modern  gym- 
nasium. The  gymnasium  remains  practically  worthless,  through  the 
iujbility  or  unwillingoess  of  the  school  authorities  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  securing  proper  instructors.  The  publications  of  the  Boston 
school  committee  contain  several  elaborate  reports,  filled  with  com- 
mendable expressions  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  physical  education ; 
also  a  few  notes  and  regulations  regarding  gymnastic  and  calisthenic 
exercises ;  but  their  actual  working  programme  embraces  almost  nothing 
worthy  of  imitation  as  regards  genuine  development  and  training  of 
the  bodily  powers.  Military  drill  has  also  been  introduced,  to  a  limited 
extent,  into  the  public  schools  of  other  American  cities;  notably  in 
those  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  G. 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  ORDAINED  BY  THE  MORRILL  ACT,  1862. 

Congress,  under  the  stress  of  war,  passed,  in  July,  1862,  tbe  so-called 
Morrill  Act,  granting  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  each 
of  its  Senators  and  Representatives  to  every  State  which  should  "pro- 
vide at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts."  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  originally 
passed  and  since  amended,  there  have  been  detailed,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  dif- 
ferent officers  of  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  military  tactics 
and  science.  The  following  extracts  and  tables  are  taken  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Adjutant-General,  published  October  30, 1883: 

ARMY  OFFICERS  AS   MILITARY  INSTRUCTORS  AT  COLLEGES. 

The  tables  subjoined  exhibit  the  apportionment  of  details,  corrected  to  October  1, 
1883,  and  the  data  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  several  officers  performing  the 
daties  of  professors  of  tactics  and  military  science. 

Tbe  law  authorizing  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  army  at  a  limited  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  evidently  contemplated  that  the  services  of  the  military  pro- 
fessors would  be  the  means  of  securing  a  number  of  youths  well  instructed  in  mili- 
tary knowledge,  who  when  occasion  required  could  efficiently  exercise  command  in 
the  militia  of  their  respective  States.  A  better  plan  could  scarcely  have  been  devised, 
and,  carried  out  faithfully,  will  prove  a  powerful  factor  in  insuring  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the  military  service. 

Section  1225  of  the  Revised  Statutes  empowers  the  President,  upon  the  application 
of  a  college  or  university  having  capacity  to  educate  at  the  same  time  not  less  than 
150  male  students,  to  detail  an  officer  of  the  army  to  act  as  president,  superintendent, 
or  professor  thereof.  In  establishing  the  minimum  number  of  students  that  could  be 
edacated  at  a  college  or  university,  the  law  no  doubt  contemplated  that  not  only  such 
inatitations  should  have  capacity  for  educating  a  certain  number  of  youths,  but  that 
at  least  the  minimum  numbei:  prescribed  be  actually  under  instruction.  This  point 
the  War  Department  has  no  means  of  verifying  except  from  the  reports  required  of 
the  military  professor;  and  a  glance  at  the  second  table  submitted  shows  that  a  mi- 
nority of  the  colleges  or  universities  named  therein  actually  educate  150  students. 
It  is  earnestly  recommended  that,  if  necessary  to  prevent  cavil,  the  law  be  amended 
BO  as  to  require  applications  for  the  detail  of  a  military  professor  to  be  accompanied 
by  satisfactory  proof  that  at  least  150  male  pupils  above  the  age  of  fifteen  are  actually 
present  at  the  institution. 

The  colleges  and  universities  at  which  officers  of  the  army  may  be  detailed  should 
be  designated  by  the  governor  of  the  State  in  which  located,  as  being  most  interest'ed 
in  the  progress  of  the  State  and  its  institutions,  and  possessing  greater  means  of  in- 
formation necessary  to  wisely  determine  the  question  of  selection. 

The  section  of  the  Statutes  above  referred  to  prescribes  that  the  officer  detailed 
shall  act  as  ''president,  superintendent,  or  professor.''  He  should,  therefore,  be  a 
reoogniEed  member  of  the  Faculty,  with  equal  vote,  and  not  simply  a  prefect  of  di8- 
eipline.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  best  results,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  the  position  of  the  professor  of  tactics  and  military  science. 

Drills  should  not  be  held  outside  of  regular  hours,  but  considered  as  part  of  the 
cnrricalam  of  instruction. 

Finally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  officers  should  be  forbidden  to  instruct  in  any  other 

branch  of  education,  except  in  so  far  as  the  instruction  has  direct  reference  to  military 

knowledge. 
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Table  No.  is.— 


Avoiage 
UEeoduiM. 

4 

1 
1 

UDlveniitieH  ud  coUegoi. 

1-* 

1 

^ 

i 

i 

fwJd^i^ts. 

llUne  BUto  Callege,  Orono 

H 



it 

Good...., 

TlniTdnity  of  Vermont,  Bari§nEton. 

7a 

16 

EioeUcnt. 

Eioi^leiit- 

IbanchiiBetta   Agrloiilliais]    Col- 
lose,  Aiohnst. 

es 



tt 

n 

Good 

Uarkod. 

CorneUC-olvoriity,  Ita«>».N.Y  ... 

aa7 

27 

IK 

Good 

Good, 

deo  City,  Long  I»toDd,H.Y. 

ChB,wr. 

m 

IB 

m 

ISl 

Tory  good 

Commendable 

aDdnnromlltlnc. 

PBon-Tlvuiiii  SUle  College,  Cen- 

Sntgon  College,  New  BrnonriolE. 

iw 



K 

Good 

Good. 

HMnpton    NonDiil    ■Dd    Aetlcnll' 
nni  tDetitoie,  Virginia. 

m 

33 

Ml 

41 

,70 

VwjBOod 

BlMhain  Behool,  Orange  County. 

flmilb  Carolina  Mllllary  Instltole, 

Bl 

87 

78 

B7 

« 

Good 

Very  great. 

ioge  of  Jl.»»i»aipri,  Slarkrtllo, 

m 

' 

10. 

<■. 

(•) 

Good 

Rather  nega. 

logo  of  ToiM,  near  Bryan. 

ISO 

' 

3U 

" 

Good 

Good. 

TTiiltorsltr  of  tbo  SooU),  SowaDBo. 

IM 

SI 

IX 

M 

61 

Fair 

B»ii«&ctory. 

Agrleultaral  and  Ueolianlral  Col- 
fogfl  of  KentoEky,  Lexington. 

II.. 

10 

in 

1.0 

Good 

Good. 

Ohio  State  Unireriiily,  Colnmbui,. .. 

230 

i6o 

Indiana  AabDry  Unlreralty,  Gmeu- 

2m 

ao 

sio 

m 

UT 

Good 

Very  good 

ItlcblRan  Milltuy  AcadMny,  Or- 

78 

u 

M 

« 

H 

Not  good.. 

Not  good. 

Bootbem  niluols  Normal  Unlver- 
BltT,  Carbondale,  111. 

«4 

U 

« 

S8 

Toiygood 

Hoi  good. 

Chrunpalgn. 

m 

114 

70  1  o«d .... 

■Dnivcralty  of  Wlmooalo,  Uadiaon. 
TTnlrenlty  of  Uiawinrl.  Colombia. . 

tog 

ss 

4» 

11 

31 

Good.... 

Fair. 

117 

' 

119 

» 

Good.... 

Good. 

Iowa  Stale  UniTeraitj.  Iowa  City.. 

161 

in 

7t 

US 

JLvvBga. 

Tory  indlirersnL 
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Though  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  does  not  group 
military  schools  by  themselves,  an  examination  of  his  Report  for  1882-'83 
shows  that  there  were  at  least  thirty  institutions,  other  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  above  list,  in  which  military  drill  and  discipline  formed 
an  essential  feature. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1,  1884,  there  were  thirty-three  officers 
of  the  army  on  duty  at  colleges,  universities,  and  schools  of  superior 
instruction  for  young  men. 
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ATHLETIC  SPORTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  PRESENT  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  PAST. 

The  grim  and  unjoyous  ideals  of  the  generations  that  conquered  the 
wilderness  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  have  ceased  to  actu- 
ate the  mass  of  the  community,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  practices 
which  now  obtain  all  over  the  country  with  regard  to  recreation  and 
amusements. 

The  value  of  play  is  a  favored  theme  with  writers  on  hygiene  and 
education.  The  ardor  and  activity  displayed  by  the  undergraduate 
world  in  games  and  exercises  once  frowned  upon  by  Faculties  and 
boards  of  trust  because  of  their  "  vain,  idle,  and  flesh-pleasing  ^  qual- 
ities, have  become  so  great  that  it  is  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to 
speak  of  many  colleges  as  if  they  were  schools  for  ballplayers,  oarsmen, 
and  athletes.  There  would  be  more  point  to  such  satire  if  the  interest 
in  athletics,  which  seems  to  strengthen  year  by  year,  were  confined  to  the 
student  class,  instead  of  pervading  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  is  too 
often  overlooked  that  the  growth  of  college  athletics  has  been  stimulated 
and  shaped  by  forces  whose  effects  are  equally,  if  not  more  strongly, 
marked  on  the  non-scholastic  classes  of  our  population.  Exhibitions 
and  contests  of  every  description  which  would  not  have  been  licensed 
or  tolerated,  much  less  pecuniarily  supported,  thirty  years  ago,  now 
yield  quick  and  large  returns  in  popularity  and  cash  to  their  promoters. 
Never,  before  the  War  and  the  profound  changes  that  it  has  wrought 
upon  the  American  mind  and  manners,  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
a  single  college  class,  or  even  a  single  college,  to  have  raised  $5,000  in 
one  year  for  the  maintenance  of  its  representative  athletes.  Such  a 
draft  upon  the  imagination,  as  well  as  upon  the  pockets  of  the  college 
public,  would  inevitably  have  gone  to  protest,  and  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons  that  would  have  entailed  disfavor  and  bankruptcy  upon 
almost  any  of  the  professional  athletic  organizations  which  now  flourish 
so  on  every  hand  that  simply  to  name  and  classify  them  would  prove 
wearisome. 

ATHLETICS   STIMULATED   BY  THE  WAR. 

The  disbanded  armies  of  the  Republic  furnished  a  large  contingent  of 
students  who  had  been  subjected  to  strenuous  physical  training,  to  the 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges  during  the  decade  succeeding  the  war. 
The  influence  exerted  by  this  contingent  in  reviving  and  developing 
the  interest  in  physical  culture,  whose  beginnings  in  the  flt'ties  and  early 
sixties  we  have  already  noted,  has  been,  perhaps,  even  more  potent  in 
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the  department  of  athletics  than  Id  those  of  gymnastics  and  military 
drill.  The  history  of  athletics  in  America  has  not  yet  been  written, 
and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  it  here;  but  it  would  be  a  grave 
omission  in  a  survey  of  physical  training  in  American  colleges  and 
universities  not  to  consider  the  salient  features  and  tendencies  of  col- 
lege athletics. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

The  growth  of  college  athletics  within  very  recent  years  has  led  to  a 
very  general  and  somewhat  heated  discussion  regarding  them.  In  the 
last  year  (1884),  especially,  the  question  of  their  regulation  has  become 
a  burning  one  with  more  than  one  Faculty.  That  the  question  should 
have  assumed  its  present  proportions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ath- 
letic interest  has  been  developed  and  organized  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  students  themselves,  and  in  accordance  with  their  own 
notions  of  what  is  fitting  and  desirable.  The  general  weakening, 
amounting  sometimes  to  absolute  break-down,  of  paternal  government 
in  our  colleges,  serves  to  complicate  the  dif&culties  in  those  institutions 
where  the  governing  boards  find  themselves  suddenly  called  upon  to  reg- 
ulate abuses  whose  development  they  have  been  too  short  sighted  to 
prevent. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETIC   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Athletics  have  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  development  and 
specialization  at  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton,  than  at  any  other  col- 
leges in  the  country.  The  accompanying  statement  (Table  Fo.  IG)  has 
been  prepared  from  authoritative  returns  made  to  the  compiler  of  this 
Report.  It  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  status  of  the  athletic  interest 
in  the  colleges  named  during  the  year  1882-'83.  It  is  followed  by 
a  summary  statement  (Table  No.  17),  which  indicates  in  a  measure  the 
number  and  activity  of  the  athletic  organizations  maintained  by  the 
students  of  seven  less  prominent  colleges.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
are  chiefly  eastern  colleges.  Neither  the  general  nor  college  public  at 
the  South  manifests  much  interest  in  athletics  or  gymnastics.  The  best 
gymnasium  building  in  the  South  is  at  Yanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  a  languid  interest  in  athletics,  more  particularly  in  boating, 
exists  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Military  drill  is  in  vogue  in  many 
pld/ces  in  the  South,  but  athletic  organizations  comparable  with  those 
below  noted  do  not  exist.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  concerning  western 
colleges,  that  physical  education,  both  on  its  formal  or  gymnastic  side 
and  on  its  recreative  or  athletic  side,  is  still  in  its  embryonic  stage. 
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Table  No.  1G. — Statement  ooneeming  the  athletic  organi- 


Names  of  stadent  organizations  for 
*  athletic  sports,  in  1882-'83— 


At  YaU  Ooliege,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
untA  1,080  «tud«nte. 


Base-ball  clab 


Boat  olab. 


Foot-ball  clab 


Lacrosse  club. 


Athletic  association  . . 

Tennis  dab 

Dunham  Boat  Clab . . . 

Bicycle  dab 

Hare4uid-hoauds  dab 
Yacht  dab 


Totals  .. 
Balance. 


At  Harvard  Vhivertity,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  with  1,428  itudentt. 


Base-ball  association. 


Boat  clab 


Foot-ball  association. 


Lacrosse  association 


Athletic  association 


Tennis  association 

Bicycle  clab 

Cricket  club 

Polo  clab 

Shooting  clab 

Totals 

Balance 


Year  it 
was  estab- 
lished. 


1865 

1852 

1872 

1882 

1878 
1882 
1879 
1883 
1882 
1882 


1865 

1866 

1873 

1878 

1874 

1880 
1879  or  1880 


1883 
1883 


At  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
with  500  itttdentt. 


Base-ball  association. 
Boating  association . . 


Foot-ball  association . 
Lacrosse  association . 

Athletic  association  . 

Totals , 

Balance 


Nnmber  of 

members 

in  1882-'83. 


1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
22 
29 
56 
48 


Whole 
nnirersity. 

400 


Whole 
aniyersity. 

30  players. 


775 


Nature  and 

valneof 

property 

owned. 


a$16,000 
65^000 


5700 


Uniforms, 
bats,  balls. 

(18,500 
54,500 


322 


91 
60 
12 
60 


1870 


St 
®  a 

^  i. 
o 


Cost  of 
mainte- 
nance in 
1882-'83. 


16,863  38 

7,348  86 

2,689  80 

874  00 

400  00 
25  00 


17, 901  04 


4,600  00 
5,000  00 
8,655  62 
350  00 
1,653  00 


Amoant  of 

f onds  raised. 

1  Earnings. 

*  Sabscrip- 

tions,  &c. 


i$5,457  15 

«1.797  00 

>1,322  11 

«5,926  87 

M,329  65 

«382  00 

1225  05 

*349  95 


61,258  25 


18, 048  03 


146  99 


150  62 
233  20 


15. 542  44 


»2,600  00 

«1,900  00 

ei2,764  00 

*3,342  00 

»2,050  00 

»857  00 

»175  00 

«175  00 

» 1,  025  00 

«2,775  00 


•150  62 
»233  20 


18,  046  82 


2,504  38 


a  3, 500 
61,500 


1,200  00 

1,975  00 
322  11 

755  06 


M,200  00 

>2,045  94 
M30  62 
»101  00 
»816  32 


4,252  17 


4.  293  78 


41  61 


a  Boat  house. 


6  Boats,  tec. 


0  Balance  from  previoas  year. 
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^tions  at  YalCf  Harvard^  (  nd  Princeton  in 

1882-'83. 

Times 
presented 
I  contests 
k  town  in 
l882-'83. 

Times 

represented 

in  contests 

out  of 

town  in 

1882-'83. 

Number  of 

conteHts 

won  ty 

tbeni. 

Number  of 

contests 

lost  by 

them. 

Remarks. 

18 

14 
1 
3 

20 

12 

1 

Hamilton  park,  valued  at  $80,000,  was  rented  for 
matches  and  piuctice  purposes  at  a  rental  amonnt- 
int  to  one-quarter  of  gross  gate  receipts.  The 
Yale  I^old  Corporation  now  owns  twenty-nine 
acres  of  land  inclosed  and  fitted  for  field  and  track 
athletics.  The  names  of  the  colleges  whose 
athletes  contested  with  those  of  Yale  in  champion- 
ship matches  in  1882-'83  are  Amherst,  Brown, 
Harvard,  and  Princeton.  (This  list  is  incomplete.) 
In  the  six  years  ending  1882-'83  the  Yale  loot-ball 
team  did  not  suffer  a  defeat,  and  the  base-ball  club 
held  the  college  championship  for  five  years  of  the 
six,  i.  e.,  during  the  entire  peiiod  of  its  belonging 
to  the  American  Base- Ball  Association. 

3 

6 

! 
1  

1 
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The  colleges  represented  in  athletic  contests  with 
Harvard  in  1882-'83  were  Amherst,  Bowdoin. 
Brown,  Dartmouth,  Columbia,  Haverford,  McGill 
University  (of  Montreal),  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  University  of  Now  York,  Prince- 
ton, Trinity.  Wesleyan  University,  Williams,  and 
Yale.  The  boat  cluo  pays  an  annual  rental  of  $800 
for  the  boat-house,  wnioh  belongs  to  the  univer- 
sity. 
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Princeton's  contestants  were  ohieflv  drawn  fh>m  the 
following  named  inntitotlonB:   Amherst,  Brown, 
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Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard.  University  of  New 
York,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Rutgers,  and 
Yale.  The  athletic  aasociation  nays  a  nominal 
rent  for  its  grounds,  which  incluuo  in  ten  acres, 
a  foot-ball  field,  a  base-ball  field,  a  auarter-raile 
running  track,  five  dressing  rooms,  ana  two  grand 
stands. 
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CoImmMh,  Dartmotith,  Kutgtri,  Vniveriitf  of  CtUifontia,  and  Wealagan  Uttiwrritj/. 
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112  CmCULABS   OF  INFOBlfATION  FOB  1S». 

OONOBENING  PLAY  GEOUiroS. 

GENEBAL  FAOILITIBS. 

At  most  coantry  colleges  ample  facilities  in  the  way  of  grounds  aie 
furnished  for  the  playing  of  base  ball,  foot  ball,  and  tennis.  The  play- 
ing fields  are  usually  within  the  college  precincts.  Since  track  ath- 
letics, i,  e.j  walking,  jumping,  sprint  and  hurdle  races,  have  become 
popular,  very  considerable  sums  have  been  spent  on  the  grading  and 
ou  the  improvement  of  athletic  fields,  in  the  way  of  providing  stands 
for  spectators,  dressing  rooms  for  the  contestants,  and  ^^ cinder  tracks" 
for  pedestrian  purposes.  Haverford  Gollege  has  a  fine  cricket  field; 
Lehigh  University  ha«  an  inclosure  containing  a  grand  stand,  dressing 
rooms,  and  a  quarter-mile  cinder  path,  together  with  fields  for  ball  and 
lawn  tennis;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
cently furnished  a  well-appointed  athletic  field ;  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  Baltimore,  has  one  nearly  completed. 

HABVABD'S  PLATINa  FIELDS. 

The  grounds  devoted  to  field  sports  at  Harvard  belong  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  are  well  known  among  collegians  as  Holmes  Field  and  Jarvis 
Field.  They  are  a^acent  to  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  and  together 
embrace  not  far  from  ten  acres  of  level  land.  Holmes  Field  was  put  in 
order  in  1883-^84  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $6,000,  toward  which  the 
uuivei-sity  contributed  $2,000,  the  remainder  being  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  following  statement,  printed  in  the  Harvard  Advocate^  Jan- 
uary 4, 1884,  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  to  in- 
stitutions that  may  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  improve  their  play 
grounds : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  subscriptions |3,814  00 

From  Harvard  University 2.000  00 

5,  bl4  00 

BXPENDrrURES. 

For  grading  Held,  and  making  and  furnishing  material  for  track,  etc.,  as 

specified  in  agreement  of  July,  1883 $4, 541  00 

For  6  M.  feet  kyanized  spruce,  at  $23 l:^  00 

For  grass  seed 152  50 

For  manure 195  00 

For  teaming  lumber 14  00 

For  watering  track 4  00 

For  spreading  and  spading  manure 112  50 

For  carpentering  and  other  work 14  00 

For  sawing  spruce  stakes 4  00 

For  52  loads  of  coal  aahes,  at  10  cents 5  20 

For  use  of  horses  and  carts 96  50 

Carried  forward 5,276  70 
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Brought  forward |5,276  70 

For  services 106  75 

For  screening  cinders,  etc 100  00 

For  146  loads  aahes,  at  15  cents 21  90 

5. 505  35 
Balance  in  bank 30b  65 

5,814  00 

To  the  balance  in  the  bank  must  be  odded  $180,  which  is  due  the  athletic  associ- 
ation from  the  sale  of  cinders  and  gravel,  and  some  money  from  subscriptions,  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  deposited. 

THE   YALE  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

As  showing  what  undergraduate  zeal  and  alumni  aid,  when  combined, 
can  accomplish  toward  promoting  athletic  interests,  the  following  con- 
densed abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Yale  Field  Corporation  is  given : 

For  many  years  Yale  men  have  known  that  their  college  was  one  of  the  few  which 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  the  outdoor  sports  of  its  students.  Though  situated 
near  the  center  of  a  rapidly  growing  city,  it  relied  entirely  on  such  arrangements  as 
its  undergraduates  could  make  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  a  movement  was  started  in  the  Junior  class  which  led  to  a 
university  meeting,  at  which  a  committee  of  students  was  appointed  to  find  out 
whether  a  suitable  field  for  college  sports  could  be  purchased,  and,  if  so,  whether  it 
was  probable  that  money  could  be  raised  to  pay  for  it.  The  committee  reported 
favorably  on  both  points,  and  was  authorized  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  a 
field.  Two  months  later  this  committee  associated  with  itself  the  ''Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics,"  then  composed  of  four  graduates.  During  the  following  year 
the  sum  of  $15,000  was  collected  and  twenty-nine  acres  of  land  were  purchased. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  18:^2,  the  "Committee  on  Purchase  of  Yale  Athletic  Grounds" 
was  merged  in  the  *' Yale  Field  Corporation,"  which  was  formed  to  ''manage grounds 
to  be  used  by  persons  connected,  or  who  shall  have  been  connected,  with  Yale  Col- 
lege, for  athletic  games,  exercises,  and  recreations  in  said  college,  and  to  take,  buy, 
own,  and  hold  property,  real  and  personal,  necessary  or  proper  therefor," 

The  members  of  this  corporation  are  all  persons  who  prior  to  its  incorporation  had 
paid  $5  to  the  treasurer  of  the  field  fund,  and  all  students  and  instructors  who  since 
that  time  have  paid  a  like  sum  to  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  The  management 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  twelve  directors,  of  whom  four  are  undergraduate  officers  of  col- 
lege athletic  associations,  six  are  graduates,  and  two  are  instructors  in  the  university. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1884,  the  field  was  thrown  open  to  the  college,  and  during  the 
fall  it  has  been  used  for  foot  ball  and  lacrosse,  and  has  given  general  satisfaction.  It 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  Derby  avenue,  due  west  of  the  campus,  and  distant  one  and 
one-half  miles. 

Some  have  objected  to  this  field  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  college.  The 
reason  why  it  was  selected  was  because  there  was  no  suitable  field  nearer  which 
could  be  bought.  Every  available  spot  within  two  miles  of  the  college  was  carefully 
examined  and  considered,  and  those  who  know  what  there  was  to  choose  from  have 
never  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  In  point  of  fact,  the  new  field  is  one 
sixth  of  a  mile  nearer  South  College  than  the  grounds  heretofore  used,  and  the  direc- 
tors think  that  the  Chapel  street  cars  will  soon  run  to  the  entrance.  The  location 
atlopted,  moreover,  is  in  less  danger  from  the  opening  of  new  streets  than  any  other 
site  available. 

The  preparation  of  the  field  for  use  has  gone  forward  rather  slowly.  The  reasons 
are  numerous.     It  has  been  hard  to  raise  money,  and  the  expenses  have  been  heavy. 
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Many  questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  treatment  of  soil,  raising  of  tnrf,  baild— 
ing  of  the  track,  etc.,  about  which  it  was  extremely  difficolt  to  procore  tmstworthT^ 
advice,  and  to  proceed  without  it  was  simple  experiment.  The  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee and  board  of  directors  has  undergone  many  changes.  The  members  were  froat 
different  cities,  and  those  who  are  graduates  have  been  so  closely  occupied  with  their 
own  affairs  that  the  time  required  for  this  work  has  not  been  easily  spared. 

Soon  after  the  land  was  purchased  the  fences,  trees,  and  buildings  were  cleared 
away,  and  about  fourteen  acres  were  graded  for  use.  The  soil  was  then  enriched  by 
plowing  in  two  crops  of  grass  and  the  addition  of  large  quantit  ies  of  wood  ashes  with 
other  fertilizers ;  and  by  seeding  and  sodding,  a  strong  turf  was  secured  over  an  area 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  New  Haven  Green.  The  plan  for  lay-out  submitted  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  adopted,  with  some  modifications  suggested  by  those 
practically  acquainted  with  college  athletics.  At  the  entrance  a  roadway  200  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide,  flanked  by  a  stone  wall,  was  constructed,  and  drives  four-fifths 
of  a  mile  in  length  have  been  laid  out  within  the  grounds.  The  running  track  lies 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  field,  and  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Robert  Rogers.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  the  straight-away  length  of  its 
sides  is  372.5  feet,  while  the  width  is  15  feet  in  the  narrowest  and  20  feet  in  the  widest 
part.  No  pains  were  spared  in  its  construction  or  in  procuring  the  right  kind  of 
cinders  and  other  materials  of  which  it  is  made.  The  grounds  are  inclosed  on  three 
sides  by  2,762  feet  of  fence,  the  fourth  side  being  bounded  by  the  river.  The  water 
supply  is  furnished  by  a  good  well  and  by  1,580  feet  of  pipe,  which  extend  through 
the  grounds  from  the  city  main.  The  grand  stand,  situated  at  the  north  side  of  the 
field  and  overlooking  the  principal  ball  ground,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker, 
'82  S.  It  seats  850  persons,  and  will  afford  a  perfect  view  of  the  intercollegiate  games 
to  be  played  directly  in  front  of  it.  The  field  is  now  ready  for  base  ball,  foot  ball, 
track  athletics,  lacrosse,  and  tennis,  and  a  tract  of  about  four  acres  has  been  set  aside 
for  cricket,  though  it  is  not  yet  graded.  When  completed  it  will  afford  room  and  op- 
portunity to  all  students  for  all  games  which  they  wish  to  play. 

The  plans  adopted  for  further  improvement  include  the  grading  of  the  cricket  field, 
the  planting  of  a  hedge  just  inside  the  fence,  the  erection  of  two  club  houses,  con- 
taining baths  and  dressing  rooms  for  those  who  take  part  in  the  games,  and  some 
minor  matters  which  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  groands. 

The  field  lies  on  the  farther  bank  of  West  River,  on  a  bluff  that  rises  forty  feet  above 
the  water  and  extends  westward.  The  side  and  eastern  edge  of  this  bluff  are  cov- 
ered by  a  growth  of  chestnut,  oak,  aflll  hickory,  and  near  the  entrance  gate  are  two 
largo  pines.  Through  the  grove  one  sees  the  city,  and  toward  the  south  catches 
glimpses  of  the  harbor  and  sound.  The  Edgewood  hills  rise  on  the  side  opposite  the 
river,  and  West,  Pine,  and  East  Rocks,  and  farther  away  Mount  Carmel,  may  bo 
seen  to  the  northward  and  north-east.  With  these  natural  advantages  the  field  can 
be  made  a  pleasant  place  for  all  friends  of  the  college  to  visit.     »     •     • 

The  following  financial  statement  is  submitted  by  the  treasurer: 

RFXEIPT8. 

Subscriptions  paid  . $32, 209  35 

Amount  borrowed 20, 685  78 

Proceeds  of  buildings  sold,  rents,  etc 2t*9  12 

53. 184  25 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  land - $21,394  50 

For  track 3,330  02 

For  grand  stand 6, 658  67 

Carried  forward 31,383  19 
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Brought  forward $31,383  19 

For  grading  and  preparation  of  field 13,558  41 

For  interest  and  discount 1,908  62 

For  expense  account : 

Superintendence $1,893  62 

Collection  expenses,  travel,  etc 2, 299  66 

Fence 907  12 

Water  pipes 673  88 

Seed 559  75 

6,334  03 

53, 184  25 

The  ahove  statement  shows  that  the  corporation  is  in  deht  $20,685.78.  It  was 
thought  hest  to  borrow  money  to  prepare  the  field  for  use  rather  than  delay  the  work 
longer.  The  estimated  expense  of  grading  the  remainder  of  the  ground,  erecting 
cottages,  planting  a  hedge,  and  carrying  out  the  rest  of  the  plan  already  adopted, 
is,  in  round  numbers,  $10,000.    At  least  $30,000  is  therefore  needed  at  once. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  oost  of  employing  a  superintendent  and  keeping  the  field 
in  order  after  it  is  finished  will  be  fully  met  by  the  money  receiyed  for  admission  t« 
the  games.  When  the  students  use  their  own  field  the  expenses  of  maintaining  ath- 
letics can  be  materially  reduced. 

Any  persons  disposed  to  aid  the  corporation  in  meeting  its  obligations  and  continu- 
ing the  work  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate  with  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Sargent,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

MASON  YOUNG.  FreHdent. 

HENRY  C.  WHITE,  Secretary/. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  20,  1884. 

During  1883-'84,  Mr.  W.  0.  0am p,  who  had  distiDguished  himself  as 
an  accomplished  athlete  and  as  a  scholar  during  his  course  at  Yale, 
was  engaged  by  the  graduate  advisory  committee  on  athletics  and  the 
athletic  association  of  the  undergraduates  to  supervise  the  field  sports 
of  Yale  students,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  Mr.  Gamp's  assiduous  and  in- 
telligent coaching  and  training  contributed  much  to  Yale's  athletic 
triumphs  in  1883-'84,  when  the  Yale  crew,  foot-ball  team,  and  ball  nine 
each  gained  the  championship  prizes  of  the  year. 

THE  YALE  SYSTEM  OF  ATHLETICS. 

Physical  training  at  Yale  means  athletics,  toward  the  regulation  of 
which  the  Faculty  exercise  a  minimum  of  influence.  It  is  rather  singu- 
lar that  Yale,  which  has  been  so  averse  to  anything  approaching  an 
elective  system  of  studies,  should  have  developed  a  most  unrestricted 
elective  system  of  athletics. 

The  fairest  and  most  intelligent  paper  elicited  by  the  recent  discus- 
sion of  athleticism  which  has  come  under  our  notice,  is  the  production 
of  an  ardent  friend  and  defender  of  the  Yale  system  of  athletics.  In  it 
the  whole  system  is  so  well  set  forth,  its  advantages,  are  so  cogently 
argued,  and  the  attacks  of  its  critics  so  temperately  met,  that  it  seems 
best  to  quote  copiously  from  it.  Its  exposition  of  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  body- work  and  brain- work  should  be  grasped  by  every  teacher. 
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Those  who  may  desire  to  consult  the  paper  as  originally  printed  will 
find  it  published,  in  two  parts,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
February  and  March,  1884,^ 

I.  ADVANTAGES. 

*  *  *  If  we  can  show  that  college  athletics  supply  this  need  [of  exercise]  to 
quite  a  large  body  of  students,  and  supply  it  regularly  and  systematically,  we  niaj 
«eonre  a  patient  consideration  of  their  good  effects  long  enough  to  add  a  dieeossion 
of  their  accompanying  eVils.  In  this  discussion  we  hope  to  prove  that  the  evils  have 
l>een  exaggerated ;  that  they  are  not  so  great  as  would  be  the  evils  of  a  college  life 
without  a  system  of  athletics;  and,  lastly,  that  such  evils  as  do  inhere  in  the  present 
system  are  capable  of  remedy. 

*  *  *  Though  we  admit  the  truth  of  all  the  wise  sayings  with  regard  to  a  "sane 
inind  in  a  sound  body,''  we  are  yet  too  apt  to  regard  the  sound  body  as  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  inheritance  or  environment.  So  we  read  the  proposition  as  a  hypothetical 
one,  viz.,  "If  the  body  is  sound  the  mind  will  be  sane.''  Few  but  physicians  road  it 
-as  indicating  a  connection  between  body  and  mind,  by  means  of  which  we  can  make, 
or  help  to  make,  a  good  healthy  brai^  by  making  a  good  sound  body.  In  the  fact 
^hat  the  brain  always  seems  to  direcfthe  body,  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  the  body 
oarries  the  brain  and  feeds  it  with  its  own  life.  If  the  body  has  good  blood  the  brain 
TC'iU  have  good  blood  also.  If  the  body  does  not  furnish  good  material,  the  brain  will 
•do,  according  to  its  capacity,  poor  work,  or  will  not  work  at  all.     •     •     • 

There  are-  two  kinds  of  brain- work, —one  which  we  may  very  properly  call  body 
l)raiD-work,  and  the  other  mind  brain-work.  Most  people,  including  a  great  many 
•educators  of  youth,  consider  mind  brain-work  to  be  the  only  kind  of  brain-work. 
But  body  braiu-work  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  healthy  existence  of  the  brain,  and 
really  comes  lirst  in  the  order  of  brain  growth.  The  child,  too  young  to  know  any- 
thing except  its  bodily  wants,  and  conscious  of  them  only  when  the  denial  of  them 
causes  pain,  develops  brain  every  time  it  makes  a  will-directed  effort  to  grasp  the 
thing  it  wants.  The  movement  of  its  hand  is  as  necessary  to  the  development  of  its 
l)raiu  a^i  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  brain  are  to  the  growth  of  the  hand. 
What  is  true  of  the  band  is  true  of  the  other  bodily  organs  whose  motion  is  under 
^Mie  control  of  the  will.  They  and  the  brain  are  developed  by  reciprocal  action.  In- 
'terfere  with  this  body  brain- work  in  childhood,  or  at  any  period  of  growth,  either  by 
repressing  it  or  by  diverting  from  it  too  much  vital  energy  to  mind  brain- work,  such 
-as  is  involved  in  the  accpiisition  of  knowledge,  and  you  not  only  stunt  the  IxkIv,  but 
also  enfeeble  the  brain,  by  depriving  both  of  their  proper  growth.     •     •     * 

Care  to  guard  against  this  interference  is  all  tlie  more  necessary  in  cases  in  which 
'the  brain  is  large  or  sensitive.  Now,  will  any  man  say  that  at  the  time  of  life  when 
young  men  come  to  onr  American  colleges,  when,  in  fact,  all  their  bodily  organs  are 
approaching  maturity,  this  body  bra  in- work  ought  to  cease,  or  can,  without  danger, 
be  neglected  f  Is  it  not  most  essential  that  at  this  very  period  the  reciprocal  action 
between  body  and  brain  should  be  steadily  maintained,  in  order  that  both  should  be 
able  to  endure  the  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  various  stimulants  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  be  found  in  college  life  ?  The  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  is 
toward  conscious  cerebration.  Acquisitions  of  knowledge,  scholarships,  the  ambi- 
tious desires  of  parents,  and  prizes,  all  incite  them  to  neglect  body  brain-work,  under 
the  mistaken  imi)re88ion  that  time  given  to  that  is  time  lost  to  the  other.  Many  a 
fiine  scholar  has  left  college  with  great  honors  to  experience  in  his  subsequent  career 
the  serious  results  of  ihe  mistake  made  in  college,  and  has  discovered,  often  too  late, 
.that  a  vigorous  body  to  carry  his  brain  is  more  essential  to  success  in  life  than  a  well- 

'  College  Athlcticsy  by  Eugene  L.  Kichards,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Vale  College. 
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trained  brain  full  of  knowledge  but  lacking  a  strong  body  from  which  to  draw  it» 
nourishment  and  strength. 

Again,  exercise,  to  be  beneficial,  should  be  regular  and  systematic.  To  be  most  ben- 
eficial it  should  be  in  the  open  air.  The  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  not  the  least  im. 
portant  effect  of  exercise.  In  consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  body^ 
to  be  as  beneficial  as  possible  it  should  be  accompanied  by  mental  occupation.  Th& 
mind  should  be  interested  in  the  exercise  while  the  body  is  engaged.  How  shall  all 
these  requisites  of  the  best  kind  of  exercise  be  secured  T  First,  a  regularly  set  time 
for  exercise ;  next,  a  fixed  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it;  then,  a  place  where  the  lung& 
should  breathe  fresh  air;  and,  lastly,  a  kind  of  exercise  .which  should  engage  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body.  By  the  present  system  of  college  athletics  these  requiutea 
are  met,  if  not  perfectly,  at  least  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  met. 
•  *  •  They  do  furnish  a  mental  stimulus.  They  set  up  an  object  to  be  striven 
for,  and  an  ideal  of  strength  or  skill.  The  object  is  honor — honor  of  no  great  worth,, 
perhaps,  but  still  honor,  to  the  student-mind.  In  boating,  the  object  is  a  victory  over 
a  crew  of  a  rival  class  or  a  rival  college.  In  lacrosse,  base  ball,  and  foot  ball,  besides 
working  for  the  ultimate  object  of  the  championship,  the  mind  of  the  player  haa 
continual  occupation  in  the  game  itself.  To  secure  a  victory  in  any  of  these  sports^ 
good  brains  in  the  players  contribute  quite  as  much  as  good  muscles.  In  fact,  it  ia 
the  skilled  muscles  rightly  directed  by  good  brains  which  win,  and  not  the  playera 
most  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  muscles.  Mind  as  well  as  body  has  to  be  considered 
by  the  successful  captains  in  the  selection  of  their  men.  Then  there  are  minor  con- 
siderations which  keep  students  in  steady  training,  and  help  to  induce  more  men  to 
work  than  finally  appear  in  the  great  contests,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ambition  to 
secure  an  office  or  position  in  one  of  the  university  organizations,  and  thus  an  honor- 
o.ble  standing  as  a  college  man.     •     *     * 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  exercise  taken  by  the  students  is  offered  in  order 
to  insure  a  better  understanding  of  the  system  of  college  athletics : 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  college  opens  in  the  fall,  the  various  class  nines  begin  their 
games  for  the  college  championship.  At  the  same  time  the  class  crews,  the  foot-ball 
and  lacrosse  teams,  put  their  men  into  training.  This  means  regular  exercise  in  the 
open  air  from  four  to  six  weeks  for  about  140  men.  Quite  as  many  more  are  bene- 
fited, some  by  actual  participation  in  the  games,  in  order  to  furnish  opponents  to  the* 
teams  in  practice,  and  others  by  training  for  the  athletic  association  contests.  After 
the  class  base-ball  championship  is  decided,  and  the  athletic  association  meetings 
have  terminated,  fewer  men  exercise.  The  interest  of  the  college  then  centers  in 
the  foot-ball  elevens,  one  selected  from  the  whole  university,  and  the  other  from  th© 
Freshman  classes  of  the  academic  and  scientific  departments.  To  give  these  teams 
practice,  all  the  college  is  urged  to  go  to  the  field  and  play  against  them ;  and  though^ 
of  course,  the  invitation  is  not  accepted  as  extensively  as  it  is  given,  yet  it  does 
induce  quite  a  large  number  of  men  to  exercise.  But  this  is  not  the  only  good  eftect 
of  the  existence  of  these  teams.  Catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sport,  often  the  men 
of  different  dormitories  and  of  different  eating-clubs  send  out  teams  for  matches^ 
The  foot-ball  season  terminates  at  the  Thanksgiving  recess.  The  two  or  three  weeks 
intervening  between  this  recess  and  the  winter  examinations  see  very  little  exercise 
taken  by  the  students,  except  by  the  few  who  regularly  use  the  gymnasium.  Imme- 
diately on  the  opening  of  the  winter  term  activity  in  athletics  manifests  itself  again. 
The  captain  of  the  university  crew,  the  captain  of  the  university  base-ball  nine,  the 
captains  of  the  different  class  crews,  and  the  captain  of  the  Freshman  base-ball  nine,, 
call  for  men  who  wish  to  try  for  positions  on  these  organizations.  The  candidates 
are  put  into  regular  training  in  the  gymnasium  while  the  season  prevents  exercise 
out  of  doors.  Nearly  a  hundred  men  come  forward,  who  are  actually  in  training  for 
at  least  one  hour  a  day.  They  are  required  to  live  rightly  in  all  respects.  Each 
man  is  bound  to  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds.  The  force  of  a  public  opinion  created 
by  the  sight  of  these  men  attending  to  their  physical  developn.cnt,  and  living  ao- 
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liminaiy  training.  In  athletics  the  college  world  is  a  little  republic  of  yonng  men, 
with  authority  for  government  delegated  to  presidents,  captains,  and  commodores, 
and  loyally  supported  by  the  resources  and  bodies  of  the  governed.  Is  the  system 
not  worth  something  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  life  in  the 
larger  republic  outside  the  campus  f 

(3)  The  system  is  conducive  to  the  good  order  of  the  college.  It  conduces  to  good 
order  in  furnishing  occupation  for  the  physically  active.  There  are  men  in  every 
class  who  seem  to  require  some  outlet  for  their  superabundant  animal  life.  Before 
the  day  of  athletics,  such  men  supplied  the  class  bullies  in  fights  between  town  and 
gown,  and  were  busy  at  night  in  gate-stealing  and  in  other  pranks  now  gone  out  of 
fashion.  *  •  •  Any  instructor  who  has  kept  track  of  the  ways  of  college  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  decreasing  number  of  the  really 
great  disorders,  by  the  mildness  of  those  which  remain,  and  by  the  increasing  regard 
on  the  part  of  the  students  for  college  authority,  college  property,  and  for  the  rights 

of  fellow-students. 

•  «  #  •  •  •  • 

Again,  the  system  conduces  to  good  order  in  its  effects  upon  class-feeling.  It  acts  up- 
on this  class-feeling  in  two  ways :  first,  iu  the  contests  between  class  organizations, 
furnishing  a  i?afety-valve  for  it ;  and  second,  in  the  university  organizations,  tending  ' 
to  moderate  it.  *  *  *  Since  these  organizations  are  composed  of  men  of  all  classes, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  college  to  be  enthusiastic  for  its  crew,  team,  or  nine,  without 
a  common  sympathy  binding  all  the  classes  together.  Moreover,  it  is  9b8ervable  that 
the  time  of  the  year  when  the  athletic  contests  are  not  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
college  is  the  very  time  when  the  disorders  between  classes  and  the  persecutions  of 
Freshmen  are  most  prevalent.  *  •  •  Formerly  it  was  the  strong  men  who  incited 
and  took  the  chief  part  in  disorders.  Now  all  their  interests  and  all  their  efforts  are 
against  them. 

(4)  The  system  furnishes  to  instructors  an  opportunity  of  meeting  their  pupils  as 
men  interested  in  a  common  good,  without  the  chilling  reserve  of  the  recitation 
room.  *  •  •  The  college  officer  who  gives  a  little  of  his  time  even  to  the  boys'  play 
soon  finds  his  sympathies  widen,  and,  by  learning  from  actual  observation  how  young 
men  feel  and  think,  becomes  able  to  deal  more  wisely  with  those  under  his  charge, 
from  a  fuller  knowledge  of  them. 

(5)  The  power  of  the  athletic  contests  to  awaken  enthusiasm  ought  not  to  be  held 
of  small  account.  The  tendency  of  academic  life  is  toward  dry  intellectualism. 
*  *  **  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  many  a  student,  while  passing  from  Fresh- 
man to  the  end  of  Senior  year,  this  spirit  would  die  for  lack  of  culture  were  it  not 
for  athletics.    There  is  training  for  it  in  every  contest  witnessed.    •    •    • 

(6)  The  system  of  athletics,  by  its  intercollegiate  contests,  brings  the  students  into 
a  wider  world.  They  are  no  longer  "home-keeping  youths"  with  "homely  wits." 
They  measure  themselves  by  other  standards  than  those  they  find  in  the  limits  of 
their  own  campus. 


n.  EVILS  AND   THEIR  REMEDIES. 

*  *  *  That  the  present  system  has  evils  is  no  valid  argument  against  it,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  either  that  these  outweigh  the  good,  or  that  some  other  practical 
system  can  be  devised  which  shall  have  all  the  good  with  less  of  the  evil  of  the 
present  system. 

(1)  One  evil  alleged  against  the  present  system  is  the  excessive  amount  of  time  re- 
quired for  exercise  under  it.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  students  do  give  too  much 
time  to  athletics.  Some  students  also  give  too  much  time  to  study;  yet  that  fact  is 
not  brought  forward  as  a  fatal  argument  against  the  college  course  of  study.  Of  the 
two  excesses— excess  of  study  and  excess  of  exercise — ^the  dangerous  pressure  at  pres- 
ent is  toward  excess  of  study.    But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  evil  of  too  much  time  given 
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to  athletics  has  beea  greatly  exaggerated.  The  winter  term  is  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  excessive  athletics.  The  athletes  then  training  do  not  devote  an  average  of  more 
than  an  hoar  a  day 'to  exercise.  Perhaps  a  few  give  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  wonld  be 
safe  to  say  that,  counting  all  the  time  consumed,  including  the  time  of  exercise,  the 
time  used  in  going  to  and  from  the  gymnasium,  and  the  time  used  in  dreasiiig  and  un- 
dressing, it  wonld  not  go  beyond  two  hours  per  day,  and  in  most  cases  woald  be  len 
than  that  amount.  So,  to  consider  the  question  of  excessive  time,  we  must  look  at 
the  fall  and  spring  terms.  In  the  fall,  daring  days  when  afternoon  recitations  are 
held,  the  class  nines  do  not  spend  more  than  two  honrs'  time  all  together,  inclnding 
both  practice  in  the  field  and  the  time  of  going  to  and  from  practice.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  foot-ball  and  lacrosse  teams.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons 
the  students  give  from  two  to  three  hours  to  practice.  On  these  afternoons  the  match 
games  occur.  They  are  prohibited  on  other  days,  except  during  examinations,  at 
which  time  they  are  allowed  on  any  day,  provided  no  player  is  thereby  prevented 
from  attending  his  examination.  The  crews,  also,  in  practice  on  the  water  and  in  go- 
ing to  and  from  their  boats,  spend  two  hours  daily.  On  Wednesdays  and  Satordays 
they  use  more  time,  but  the  practice  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  recitations. 

In  the  summer  the  same  amount  of  time  daily  is  given  to  practice,  except  that 
when  recitations  cease  and  examinations  begin  the  university  and  Freshman  nines  use 
more  time.  Even  then  that  time  will  not  average  more  than  three  honrs  per  day. 
When  match  games  are  played  out  of  town,  to  the  time  of  the  game  mast  be  added 
the  time  used  in  travel  to  and  from  the  scene  of  the  match.  In  the  season  of  1682,  of 
the  games  played  during  the  time  when  recitations  or  examinations  were  being  held, 
only  five  were  played  out  of  town  by  the  Yale  University  nine,  though  the  men 
went  out  of  town  once  or  twice  more  but  were  prevented  from  playing  by  the  rain. 
Of  these  five,  three  were  played  in  New  York  City,  which  is  only  a  little  over  two 
hours'  ride  from  New  Haven.  Of  the  remaining  two,  neither  needed  more  than 
thirty-six  hours*  absence  from  town. 

The  university  crew  row  only  one  race  a  year.  The  foot-ball  elevens  and  the 
lacrosse  team  play  a  few  games  out  of  New  Haven,  but  do  not  use  in  this  way  as 
much  time  as  the  nine. 

(2)  It  is  said  that  the  excitement  attendant  on  these  sports  distracts  from  study. 
It  is  true  that  the  contests  do  furnish  excitement  for  the  students,  but  it  is  exciie- 
mcnt  of  a  healthy  kind.  »  »  •  Banish  athletics,  and  you  increase  the  attendance 
at  the  theaters  and  the  saloons,  where  the  temptations  are  greater,  and  the  excite- 
ments less  healthy,  than  those  of  the  ball  field  and  boat  race. 

(:>)  There  is  the  evil  of  betting.  This  is  not  on  evil  peculiar  to  athletics.  •  •  • 
Games  and  races  in  colleges  do  not  create  betting.  They  simply  divert  it  from  other 
channels. 

(4)  Then  there  arc  the  disorders  consequent  upon  victories.  These  disorders  are  some- 
times quite  serious,  but  are  by  no  means  so  serious  as  they  are  often  represented  to 
be.  On  the  campus  such  disorders  have  never  been  more  serious  than  some  disorders 
taking  place  after  the  conferring  of  degrees.  They  have  always  been  easily  con- 
trolled.    •     •     • 

It  may  be  replied  that  disorders  consequent  upon  victories  are  not  confined  to  the 
college  campus.  Indeed,  to  the  minds  of  many  candid  men,  the  great  disorders  which 
bring  dangerous  disgrace  to  the  present  system  of  college  athletics,  and  reflect  upon 
college  government  as  well,  occur  at  the  intercollegiate  contests,  when  the  athletes 
meet  on  neutral  ground.  •  •  *  For  this  evil  a  more  general  interest  in  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  instructors  and  parents,  and  their  more  general  attendance  at  the 
games,  would  easily  suggest  the  remedies  of  a  healthy  and  manifested  public  opiuion, 
and  a  judicious  personal  intluence. 

(5)  It  is  charged  against  athletics  that  they  benefit  the  few,  and  that  these  few  are 
those  least  requiring  the  exercise.  One  part,  of  the  charge  can  be  appreciated — that 
few  are  benefited — these  few  being  the  members  of  the  crew,  nine,  eleven,  and  la- 
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crosse  teams  of  the  university.  These,  with  sabstitates,  amount  to  about  fifty  men. 
But  it  has  been  already  shown  that  more  men  are  induced  to  exercise  than  the  actual 
membership  of  these  organizations ;  and  that  the  present  system  affects,  in  the  matter  of 
exercise,  at  least  half  of  the  undergraduate  department. 

The  objection  that  the  men  under  training  in  the  university  organizations  are  the 
men  least  requiring  the  training  can  be  understood  to  be  one  of  two  propositions,, 
viz..  either  that  these  men  have  naturally  so  much  power  or  skill  that  they  need  not 
develop  any  more,  or  that  they  will  cultivate  their  strength  and  nerve  without  being 
stimulated  to  do  so  by  the  workings  of  the  present  system.  This  would  be  like  argu- 
ing that  men  of  great  mental  gifts  either  do  not  need  an  education,  or  would  get  an 
education  without  any  opportunities  being  provided  for  this  purpose  in  a  school  or 
college  system — a  proposition  which,  however  true  in  exceptional  cases,  taken  as  a 
general  statement  no  argument  is  required  to  prove  absurd.    •    »    »  ' 

(6)  It  is  said,  again,  that  the  system  may  develop  men,  but  it  only  makes  fine  brutea 
of  them,  and  sets  before  the  college  a  false  standard  of  excellence,  viz.,  one  entirely 
physical.  It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  the  standard  is  false.  •  •  *  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  bright  mind  and  good  heart  in  a  strong  body  are  better  than 

the  same  things  in  a  weak  body,  because  they  can  accomplish  more  in  life. 

•  ••*#«• 

(7)  The  evil  of  a  general  nature  last  to  be  considered  is  that  of  expense. 

The  expenses  of  the  organizations  which  have  special  university  representativea 
are  only  taken  into  account,  since  these  are  the  organizations  of  which  the  evils  have 
been  so  loudly  proclaimed  to  the  public.  In  the  table  given  belaw  (for  Yale  College) 
the  ^'expenses''  and  '^income''  are* the  totals  for  both  university  and  class  clubs 
combined.  For  base  ball,  foot  ball,  and  lacrosse,  the  amounts  in  the  column  headed 
'^  earned''  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  gate-money  taken  at  exhibition  games. 
For  the  boat  clubs,  of  the  amount  put  in  the  same  column,  $1,045.36  was  the  net  re- 
sult of  a  dramatic  ent'Crtainment  given  by  the  students  for  the  benefit  of  the  univer- 
sity club.  The  balance  was  obtained  from  entrance  and  carriage  fees  at  regattas^ 
renting  of  lockers,  and  sale  of  boat. 


Clabs. 


Boat 

Base  ball . . 
Football.. 
Lacrosse  .. 

Total 


Exx>en8e8. 


$7, 348  86 

6,863  38 

2, 689  80 

574  00 


17, 476  04 


Income. 


Total. 


$7, 426  52 

7,254  15 

2, 792  86 

575  00 


18, 048  03 


Balance 
from  1881. 


$177  54 


1, 080  71 


1,258  25 


Earned. 


$1, 322  11 

5,457  15 

1. 329  65 

225  05 


8, 333  96 


Subscribed. 


$5, 920  87 

1,797  00 

382  00 

349  05 


8, 455  82 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  amount  subscribed  is  less  than  half  the  expenses. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  of  this  sum  were  given  by  graduates.  Deducting 
this,  and  considering  that,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1881-'82,  there  were,  in  the 
undergraduate,  academical,  and  scientific  departments,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six 
students,  the  cost  (above  earnings)  of  the  present  system  averages  only  a  little  over 
$10  per  man.  As  all  departments  are  benefited  by  the  system,  the  average  ought  to 
"be  taken  for  the  whole  university.  There  being  in  the  university  over  one  thousand 
men,  the  average  cost  per  man  would  be  considerably  less  than  $10.  It  will  be  said 
that  part  of  the  earnings  come  from  the  students,  since  they  are  the  chief  attendants 
at  the  game.  This  is  true.  Assuming  that  half  the  earnings  come  from  the  students 
(an  amount  probably  in  excess  of  the  real  amount),  the  average  cost  per  man  for  the 
university  will  not  be  far  from  $12.    Fifteen  dollars  per  man  would  undoubtedly 
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cover  the  whole  cost  of  athletics  throughout  the  year,  couutiog  not  only  the  athletics 
represented  in  the  tahle,  hut  all  other  kiods  as  well.  Certainly  this  does  not  seem 
an  extravagant  sum  to  pay  for  the  henefits  derived  from  the  system.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  expenses  can  he  very  much  diminished.  The  tendency  to  unnecessary 
increase  of  expenses  can  certainly  be  dimiuished  by  measures  hereafter  noticed. 

By  the  table,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  subscriptions  for  base  hall  and  foot  ball  were 
6maU  in  amount,  as  compared  with  their  earnings.  It  is  generally  believed,  among 
students,  that  the  university  organizations  of  both  these  sports  can  be  made  self- 
enpporting. 

The  evils  already  commented  on  are  general.  There  are  other  so-called  evils  which 
are  special — some  peculiar  to  one  kind  of  athletics,  but  not  belonging  to  the  othen. 
One  of  these,  charged  against  base  ball,  is*  that  the  game  brings  the  stodento  into 
contact  with  "professionals."  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  evil  in  other  col- 
leges, at  Yalo  it  has  not  proved  to  be  so  great  as  to  call  for  faculty  interference,  or 
even  to  excite  apprehension.  All  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  connected  with  ball- 
playing,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  the  students  meet  *'  professionals."  They 
meet  them  simply  for  practice.  Betting  is,  as  a  rule,  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
result  is  generally  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  men  bet  on  only  doubtful  issues.  Off  the 
field  there  is  no  more  intercourse  between  the  students  and  the  *'  professionals  "  than  is 
necessary  to  transact  the  business  attending  the  match.  The  professional  nine  an 
then  generally  represented  by  their  business  manager,  and  the  students  by  the  presi- 
dent or  treasurer  of  their  club.  In  the  game  one  nine  is  in  the  field,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  are  at  the  bases,  or  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the  bat.  The  "  profes- 
sionals '*  are  under  the  strictest  discipline,  so  that  their  presence  does  not  invite  or 
occasion  dissipation  in  any  form.  Victories  of  college  nines  over  "  professionals  "  are 
not  frequent,  and  are  not  attended  by  disorders  on  the  campus. 

But  to  some  objectors  the  evils  of  *' professionalism"  in  athletics  inclodes  more 
than  playing  with  professional  nines.  The  employment  of  professional  "trainers'*  in 
preparing  students  for  contests  is,  for  some,  the  chief  evil.  8uch  trainers  ore  looked 
upon  as  bad  companions  for  our  young  men.  It  is  contended  that  they  undermine 
the  morals  of  our  students  by  their  profanity  and  generally  low  talk.  They  are  also 
supposed  to  give  too  high  a  standard  of  excellence  for  our  amateur  athletes,  and 
thus  to  draw  on  too  much  of  their  time  and  strength  in  the  effort  to  make  them  conform 
to  this  standard.  All  these  things  may  happen  in  some  cases,  but  they  do  not  hap- 
pen frequently. 

An  easy  cure  for  possible  evils  in  this  direction  would  be  for  the  Faculty  of  each  col- 
lege troubled  by  vicious  trainers  to  forbid  their  students  employing  such  men.  An  in- 
vestigation, however,  into  the  relations  between  such  trainers  and  their  pupils  would 
show  that  the  pupils  despise  the  lowness  of  the  men  quite  as  much  as  do  the  Faculty 
tbemselves.  Another  and  better  remedy  would  be  to  select  an  amateur  athlete  from 
the  graduates,  educated  as  a  physician,  and  give  him  a  salaried  office,  with  duties 
as  general  adviser  and  guardian  of  the  athletic  interests.  Such  a  man,  if  properly 
•qualified,  would  help  the  students  to  a  safer  and  better  physical  development  than 
they  now  get,  and  would,  besides,  soon  drive  away  all  trainers  exercising  improper 
influences  among  them. 

•  •••••• 

What  the  condition  of  the  college  would  be  without  a  systemof  athletics  is  a  question 
already  partly  answered  by  what  has  been  said  in  meeting  the  charges  against  the 
system.  We  can  understand,  also,  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  present  system  by  calling 
to  mind  the  disorders  reported  in  colleges  in  which  no  such  system  is  allowed  to  exist 
The  revolts  against  authority  and  the  great  disorders  between  classes  now  occur  with 
the  most  frequency,  not  at  colleges  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  students  and 
the  most  extensive  athletic  organizations,  but  at  the  colleges  in  which  the  students 
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oitber  aro  not  able  or  are  Dot  allowed  to  establish  such  organizations.  The  disorders 
which  used  to  occar  in  New  Haven  thirty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago  ought  to  con- 
vince any  candid  man  that,  however  great  the  pres^it  evils  of  college  life  are  \pith 
athletics,  the  past  evils  without  athletics  were  worse. 

Ah  to  those  evils  which  are  capable  of  remedy,  and  of  which  the  remedy  has  not 
been  before  expressed  or  implied,  we  will  take  np  that  of  unnecessary  expense.  It 
has  been  before  shown  that  the  expense  of  the  system  is  not  enormous,  considering 
the  irood  done.  But  undoubtedly  it  is  greater  than  it  need  be.  Moreover,  it  will 
naturally  tend  to  increase.  •  *  •  Each  officer,  as  a  rule,  serves  but  a  year, 
when  he  makes  room  for  a  new  officer,  who  is  as  inexperienced  as  his  predecessor. 
The  experience  gained  each  year  might  be  made  serviceable  by  associating  with  the 
iucoming  treasurer  a  permanent  graduate  treasurer.  The  vice-president  might  bo 
elected  to  become  president  as  soon  as  the  year's  service  of  the  president  expired,  so 
that  he  would  serve  as  vice-president  oue  year  and  one  year  as  president,  his  service 
thus  extending  over  two  years.  •  *  •  Besides  the  changes  suggested,  a  gen- 
eral auditing  committee  for  all  the  interests  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  grad- 
nates  and  undergraduates.  *  •  *  a  committee  of  both  graduates  and  under- 
dergraduates  could  audit  the  accounts,  and  would  be  able  to  make  suggestions  which 
would  be  sure  of  a  hearing.  By  such  changes  in  the  system  and  the  economies  which 
ought  to  result  from  them,  field  sports,  such  as  base  ball,  foot  ball,  and  lacrosse, 
should  be  self-supporting.  The  income  derived  from  gate-money  should  meet  the 
expenses. 

Since  some  very  worthy  people  who  believe  in  manly  sports  object  to  young  men 
playing  for  money  taken  at  the  exhibition  games,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  of  ex- 
planation with  regard  to  this  feature  of  all  ball-games.  If  field  athletics  are  to  con- 
tinue, the  expense  of  them  must  be  met  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  gate-money 
or  by  subscription.  *  *  *  It  seems  only  just  that,  if  the  public  desire  to  see  a 
good  game^  they  should  pay  for  the  exhibition.  The  men  work  hard  in  practice, 
and  are  entitled  to  have  their  expenses  paid.  More  than  that  they  do  not  ask.  They 
do  not  play  for  gain,  but  for  honor.  By  their  rules,  they  do  not  allow  any  man  to 
be  a  member  of  their  organizations  who  has  earned  money  as  a  professional. 

The  evil  of  liability  to  strains  and  injuries  in  athletics  cannot  be  entirely  obviated. 
*  *  *  Tet,  80  far,  according  to  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  no  regular  mem- 
ber of  a  Tale  crew,  team,  or  nine,  has  been  permanently  injured  by  participating 
in  a  race  or  match.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  a  slight  injury,  to  a  person  having 
organic  weakness,  might  result  in  a  fatal  difficulty.  Such  an  issue  might  be  avoided 
by  the  requirement  that  every  candidate  for  trial  should  be  examined  by  a  competent 
physician,  and,  in  default  of  procuring  a  certificate  of  physical  soundness,  should  be 
excluded  from  participation  in  athletic  contests.  Besides  this,  every  candidate  for  a 
place  in  a  crew  should  be  debarred  from  entering  a  race  unless  he  had  mastered  the 
art  of  swimming. 

If,  moreover,  the  Faculty  of  every  college  having  a  system  of  athletics  would  exert 
a  sympathetio  as  well  as  a  judicious  oversight  of  the  students  interested  in  the  sys- 
tem, they  would  find  the  young  men  quite  willing  to  listen  to  friendly  suggestions. 
If,  also,  the  times  of  recitation  were  so  arranged  that  a  proper  amount  of  time  could 
be  devoted  to  exercise  without  interference  with  study,  more  brain- work,  and  of 
better  quality,  would  be  secured  than  by  the  policy  prevailing  in  some  colleges,  ac- 
cording to  which,  not  only  no  encouragement  is  given  to  athletic  sports,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  obstacle  is  thrown  in  their  way. 

Tlie  college  which  neglects  or  ignores  physical  culture  may  send  out  scholars,  but 
it  will  not  educate  forceful  men.  It  will  not  be  the  living  power  which  it  might  be. 
Truth  is  not  to  prevail  by  the  dry  light  of  intellect  alone,  bat  through  the  agency  of 
good,  wise,  and  strong  men. 
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The  Yale  authorities,  we  are  assured,  ^'take  no  ofBcial  notice"  in 
regard  to  athletics,  and  exercise  no  interference,  except  the  negative 
one  of  granting  no  privileges.  Individually  two  or  three  members  of 
the  Faculty  take  great  interest  and  show  sympathy  by  attendance  and 
personal  encouragement. 


PKOFBSSIONALISM  AISD  INTEROOLLBGIATB  CONTESTS. 

DEMORALIZING  INFLUENCE  OF  PROFESSIONALISM. 

Professionalism  has  done  much  within  the  last  five  years  to  bring 
discredit  upon  college  sports;  and  by  professionalism  we  mean  the 
purpose  to  win  a  game  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul.  Professionals  make 
a  business  of  contending  for  money,  either  as  stakes  or  prizes  or  gate 
receipts,  having  little  or  no  regard  to  the  benefits  which  should  accrue 
from  the  exercise  of  bodily  force  or  skill.  The  enhancement  of  health 
and  manliness  by  vigorous  recreative  action  is  the  primary  aim  of 
athletics.  This  is  firequently  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  athletic 
honors.  Honors  obtained  at  the  cost  of  physical  strains  or  one- sided 
development  are  dearly  bought  and  injurious.  Not  a  few  are  stimu- 
lated to  unduly  exhausting  and  violent  exertions  by  their  ill-judged 
desire  to  win.  Athletic  honors  are  sometimes — not  generally,  but  uiore 
and  more  frequently  in  recent  years — sought  by  collegians  through  the 
use  of  dishonorable  means.  The  intercourse  between  college  teams 
smacks  too  often  of  the  manners  of  professional  pugilists  and  of  roughs. 
Expedients  to  disable  or  outwit  antagonists  have  come  to  be  looked  on 
with  too  great  a  degree  of  allowance.  Questionable  means  are  some- 
times employed  to  enable  professionals  or  semi  professionals  to  play 
in  college  teams.  When  college  men  are  willing  to  travel  with  profes- 
sional ball  players,  and  especially  under  assumed  names,  it  is  time  for 
college  authorities  to  recognize  and  regulate  college  athletics. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  ATHLETICS  AT  HARVARD. 

At  Harvard  the  Committee  on  Athletics  is  one  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Faculty.  The  following  regulations,  promulgated  by  this 
committee  October  7, 1882,  serve  to  exemplify  in  a  measure  the  ideas  of 
the  Harvard  authorities  with  regard  to  the  matter : 

(1)  No  college  dab  or  athletic  association  shall  play  or  compete  with  professionaU 
(!2)  No  person  shall  assnme  the  functions  of  trainer  or  instructor  in  athletics,  qin)d 
the  grounds  or  within  the  buildings  of  the  college,  withont  authority  in  writing  from 
the  committee. 

(3)  No  student  shall  enter  as  a  competitor  in  any  athletic  aport,  or  join  any  college 
athletic  club  as  an  active  member,  including  base  ball,  foot  ball,  cricket,  lacrosse,  and 
rowing  associations,  without  a  previous  examination  by  the  director  of  the  gymna- 
sium, and  his  permisHion  bo  to  do. 
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(4)  From  the  begiiiDiDg  of  the  college  year  1883-^84  no  person  shall  be  admitted  as 
a  member  of  any  class  or  university  crew  unless  he  knows  how  to  swim. 

(5)  All  match  games  outside  of  Cambridge  shall  be  played  upon  Saturday,  unless 
permission  to  play  on  other  days  is  first  obtained  from  the  committee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  certain  remedies  proposed  last  March  by 
Professor  Richards  for  admitted  or  ^'  possible''  evils  in  college  athletics, 
were  embodied,  in  1882,  by  the  Harvard  Faculty  in  the  above  quoted 
Regulations  2,  3,  and  4.  They  have  also  adopted  by  anticipatory 
action,  we  believe,  another  of  his  suggested  remedies,  viz.,  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  auditing  or  advisory  committee  in  relation  to  expenditures 
for  athletic  purposes. 

By  some  of  their  impatient  critics  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  abolish 
intercollegiate  contests.  To  attempt  such  extreme  measures  would  be 
unwise,  if  not  futile.  Those  who  propose  them  fail  to  appreciate  how 
strongly  rooted  an  institution  athletics  have  become^  how  great  is  their 
educational  value  when  rightly  managed^  and  how  far  sympathy,  tact, 
and  reasonableness  are  demanded  in  governing  undergraduates.  We 
must  think,  however,  that  the  endeavors  of  the  Harvard  authorities  to 
eliminate  the  aims  and  methods  of  professionals  from  college  athletics 
were  called  for  and  timely. 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC   CONFERENCE   OF  1884. 

Early  in  February,  1884,  an  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  at  which  delegates  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
following  named  colleges  were  reported  to  be  present:  Williams,  Am- 
herst, Dartmouth,  Tufts,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Trinity,  Weslej^an  Univer- 
sity, Stevens  Institute,  Hobart,  Rutgers,  Lafayette,  Bowdoiu,  Princeton, 
Union,  Cornell,  Lehigh,  Brown,  University  of  rennsylvania.  University 
of  Vermont,  and  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Harvard  took  the 
lead  in  calling  the  conference.  Yale  was  not  represented  at  it.  The  fol- 
lowing circular  letter  was  issued  by  the  conference : 

regulations  for  intekcollegiate  athletic  sports. 

February  7,  1884. 

The  object  of  physical  traiuing  is  to  confirm  health,  correct  morbid  tendencies, 
strengthen  weak  parts,  give  a  symmetrical  muscular  development,  and  secure  as  far 
as  possible  a  condition  of  perfect  physical  vigor.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  desir- 
able ends,  young  men  are  encouraged  to  take  exercise  and  to  enter  into  the  general 
practice  of  athletic  sports  and  games.  If,  however,  the  object  of  physical  training 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  desire  to  win  the  championship  or  to  attain  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence  in  these  sports  be  made  the  paramount  aim,  then  the  practice  of  athlet- 
ics is  likely  to  be  attended  with  evils  that  demand  consideration.  Some  of  these 
evilshavealreadybegun  to  make  themselves  mauifcst  in  the  practice  of  col  lege  sports. 
With  a  view  to  correcting  them,  and  of  making  athletic  exercises  an  aid  instead  of  a 
hindrance  to  the  canse  of  education,  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

It  is  deemed  advisable  that  x>hysical  training  should  form  an  essential  part  of  a 
coUegiate  course;  that  the  person  selected  to  superintend  this  branch  of  education 
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ahoold  be  a  man  of  character  and  ability,  and  that  the  dignity  of  his  position  shonld 
be  recognized  by  giving  him  the  moral  support  of  the  appointing  power  of  the  col- 
lege.   Therefore, 

(1)  Resolved,  That  every  director  or  instructor  in  physical  exercises  or  athletic  sports 
must  be  appointed  by  the  college  authorities,  and  announced  as  such  in  the  catalogue. 

The  object  for  which  young  men  come  to  college  is  to  get  an  education.  If  this 
object  is  to  be  secured,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  serious  business  of  any- 
thing else.  Ball  playing,  boating,  etc.,  are  engaged  in  by  students  as  recreations,  and 
students  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  who  make 
the  practice  of  these  recreative  spurts  the  business  of  their  lives.  Students  who  compete 
or  practice  with  professionals  undoubtedly  gain  in  experience  and  skiU,  but  this  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  their  college  opponents  should  have  a  similar  advantage  or  the 
terms  would  be  unequal.  This  would  lead  to  the  general  employment  of  professional 
service  in  every  branch  of  competitive  sport.  But  it  is  known  that  the  character  of 
professionals,  as  a  whole,  is  not  high ;  that  their  aim  is  to  win  at  all  costs;  that  they 
are  often  ready  to  sacrifice  honor  and  self-respect,  and  even  to  Jeopardize  health,  fur 
mercenary  motives.  It  is  believed  that  the  general  employment  of  this  class  and  the 
infusion  of  the  professional  spirit  into  college  athletics  would  lead  to  their  speedy 
decline.    Therefore,  , 

(2)  Resolved f  That  no  professional  athlete,  oarsman,  or  ball  player,  shall  be  employed 
either  for  instruction  or  for  practice  in  preparation  for  any  intercollegiate  contest. 

Much  of  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  attending  the  practice  of  college  sports  is 
occasioned  by  playing  games  at  a  distance ;  yet  for  various  reasons  it  seems  advisable 
that  intercollegiate  contests  in  these  sports  should  be  continued.  They  develop 
strength  and  executive  ability,  as  well  as  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  other  im- 
portant elements  of  character.  They  give  students  an  opportunity  to  measure  their 
physical  powers  with  others,  and,  when  conducted  iu  the  right  spirit,  tend  to  make 
friends  of  rivals  and  to  subordinate  class  feeling  to  college  unity.  For  these  reasons, 
these  games  ought  to  be  more  generally  played  in  college.  Class  nines  and  foot- ball 
teams  should  be  formed  as  well  as  class  crews;  and  the  university  teams  should  de- 
pend  more  largely  upon  these  organizations  for  practice.  If  the  base-ball  nines  of 
one  college  practice  with  expert  amateur  clubs,  because  such  clubs  exist  in  their 
vicinity,  this  compels  the  nines  of  other  colleges,  not  so  favorably  situated,  to  prac- 
tice with  inferior  amateur  organizations,  regular  professionals,  or,  what  is  more  to  be 
regretted,  with  undisciplined  semi-professionals.    Therefore, 

(3)  Resolved,  That  no  college  organization  shall  row,  or  play  base  ball,  foot  ball, 
lacrosse,  or  cricket,  except  with  similar  organizations  from  their  own  or  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  disagreeable  controversies  have  arisen  and  much 
ill-feeling  has  been  occasioned  by  the  manner  in  which  intercollegiate  contests  have 
been  conducted.  Much  of  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  may  be  attributed  to  want 
of  proper  preliminary  arrangements,  over-zealousness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
ofQcials  to  see  their  own  men  win,  a  neglect  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  prevent 
unfair  play,  and  a  failure  to  provide  a  referee  willing  to  enforce  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed. Students  iu  their  conventions  represent  no  one  but  themselves,  and  often 
act  without  responsibility  and  without  authority,  committing  their  fellow  student* 
to  a  questionable  policy  and  establishing  precedents  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  college  sports.     Therefore, 

(4)  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  a  standing  committee,  composed  of  one  member 
from  the  Faculty  of  each  of  the  colleges  adopting  these  regulations,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  supervise  all  contests  in  which  students  of  their  respective  colleges  may 
engage,  and  approve  all  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such  contests  may  he 
held. 

The  students  who  are  selected  to  take  part  in  college  athletics  are  men  of  fice  phy- 
sique, who,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  iu  excellent  condition,  do  not  need  the  amount 
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of  training  which  they  get.  Not  infrequently  these  men  have  built  up  their  bodle» 
on  farms  and  in  workshops,  and  are  paying  their  way  through  college  by  tutoring 
and  other  means.  Time  is  of  great  importance  to  them ;  but  their  physical  powers 
are  in  demand,  and  they  are  forcibly  urged  to  join  the  "crow"  or  "nine,"  and  work 
for  victory  and  athletic  honors.  This  double  draft  upon  their  energies  sometimes, 
costs  them  their  degree,  and  obliges  them  to  spend  another  year  in  college.  Men 
have  even  been  induced  to  enter  the  professional  schools  after  graduation  that  they 
might  help  retain  the  championship  in  certain  sports. 

The  evil  of  such  a  course  is  twofold  :  It  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  sport  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  undergraduate,  and  thus  limits  the  number  that  cau  par- 
ticipate In  it.  It  makes  hard  work  of  what  was  intended  for  a  recreation,  and  some- 
times obliges  a  young  man  to  make  serious  changes  in  his  plan  of  life.    Therefore, 

(5)  B(8olvedf  That  no  student  shall  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  intercollegiate 
contest  as  a  member  of  any  club,  team,  or  crew,  for  more  than  four  years. 

The  practice  of  playing  match  games  in  large  cities  for  the  sake  of  gate  money  has 
crept  into  college  sports  within  the  past  few  years.  The  evils  which  result  from  this 
practice  are  many.  It  leads  to  the  introduction  or  retention  of  such  features  in  the 
games  as  tend  to  draw  large  crowds,  independently  of  the  merit  of  the  game  and  the 
spirit  of  fair  play.  It  induces  college  men  to  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  specula- 
tors, who  manipulate  and  manage  them  as  they  would  any  traveling  combination 
for  the  money  to  be  made  by  it.  It  cultivates  a  passion  for  excitement  in  both  play- 
ers and  speculators,  which  makes  the  ordinary  field  sports  and  gymnastic  exercisea 
seem  tame  and  uninteresting,  thus  depriving  the  great  majority  of  college  students 
of  a  motive  for  physical  exertion.    Therefore, 

(6)  Resolved,  That  all  intercollegiate  games  of  base  ball,  foot  ball,  lacrosse,  and  cricket 
shall  take  place  upon  the  home  grounds  of  one  or  other  of  the  competing  colleges. 

Nearly  every  intercollegiate  boat  race  in  this  country  has  been  won  at  the  end  of 
the  third  mile.  The  result  has  been  a  "  procession  "  for  the  fourth  mile,  or  a  desperate 
attempt  oi;i  the  part  of  the  defeated  crew  to  retrieve  themselves.  The  consequent 
tendency  has  been  to  lessen  the  interest  in  college  boating,  or  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  participants  from  over-exertion  and  heart-strain.  The  training  of  class  crew» 
is  generally  for  two  miles.  The  style  of  rowing  for  a  four-mile  race  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  two-mile  race,  and  requires  different  qualifications.  The  work 
of  the  class  crew  should  be  preparatory  to  that  of  the  university  crew.  This  is  the 
goal  for  which  most  of  the  members  of  the  class  crews  are  struggling,  and  they  should 
not  be  discouraged  by  having  the  difference  in  style  and  requirements  too  marked  at 
the  outset.    Therefore, 

(7)  Resolved,  That  no  intercollegiate  boat  race  shall  be  for  a  longer  distance  than 
three  miles. 

As  long  as  intercollegiate  .contests  arc  continued,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
students  of  the  different  colleges  compete  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  conditions  could  not  be  equal  should  any  college  which  adopts 
these  resolntions  play  with  any  college  which  does  not  adopt  them.    Therefore^ 

(8)  Resolved,  That  the  students  of  colleges  in  which  these  resolntions  are  in  force 

■hall  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  games  or  contests  with  the  students  of  colleges  in 

which  they  are  not  in  force. 

W.  M.  SLOANE  (College  of  New  Jersey), 

Chairman, 

D.  A.  SARGENT  (Harvard  College), 

Secretary, 

The  recommendations  of  this  circular  failed  of  adoption  by  the  cod- 
cnixent  action  of  five  colleges,  and  no  subsequent  attempt  has  been 
made  to  secure  an  intercollegiate  athletic  code.  Of  the  code  as  pro- 
posed it  may  be  said  that,  though  many  of  the  colleges  taking  part  iu 
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the  conference  concarred  as  to  its  general  principles,  it  was  jadged  that 
its  detailed  working  would  entail  hardships  in  many  cases.  The  entire 
field  of  athletics  can  hardly  be  controlled  in  accordance  with  a  single 
set  of  rules.  It  seems  more  feasible  to  have  the  rules  under  which 
intercollegiate  contests  shall  take  place  enacted  by  special  conferenoes 
touching  each  athletic  interest,  e.  ^.,  foot  ball  and  base  ball ;  care  beiDg 
taken  to  have  the  student  organizations  represented,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent Faculties. 

HABVABD'S  action  BEGABDINa  FOOT  BALL. 

Harvard,  failing  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  colleges  for  the 
regulation  of  intercollegiate  sports,  has  very  recently  forbidden  the  foot- 
ball elevens  of  the  university  from  engaging  in  any  more  intercollegiate 
matches.  This  action  was  due  to  the  belief  that  foot  ball  had  become 
a  *^  brutal  and  dangerous  "  game.  At  Princeton,  even  more  recently,  t. «., 
in  February,  1885,  the  Faculty  have,  it  is  reported,  conditioned  their 
<x)nsent  to  future  participation  by  Princeton  players  in  intercollegiate 
foot-ball  matches  on  the  revision  and  improvement  of  the  present  oh- 
Jectionable  rules  of  the  game.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  imitative 
collegians,  in  adopting  the  Rugby  game  of  foot  ball,  as  has  been  so  gen- 
erally the  case,  have  adopted  one  of  the  roughest  of  the  English  varie- 
ties of  the  game.  The  influence  of  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby ^  may  he 
partly  responsible  for  this.  Foot  ball  is  played  in  such  different  fash- 
ions at  the  great  English  schools  that  interschool  matches  are  less  gen- 
oral  ill  England  than  are  intercollegiate  matches  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  given  the  Yale  view  of  athletics  as  expounded  by  Professor 
Kicbaids,  because  that  exposition  may  stand  as  the  best  utterance  of 
those  who  favor  non-interference  by  colleg:e  authorities  in  college  ath- 
letics. The  following  report  to  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  University  by 
its  standing  committee  on  athletics,  is  here  given  as  an  exj)ression  of 
the  Harvard  idea  of  regulating  what  is  deemed  by  them  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  athletic  games,  viz.,  foot  ball: 

To  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College: 

Gentlemen:  On  tbe  22d  of  November,  1883,  the  committee  on  athletics,  believing 
that  the  game  of  foot  ball  had  begun  to  degenerate  into  a  brntal  and  dangerous  coo- 
test,  informed  the  captain  of  the  Harvard  eleven  that  the  team  could  not  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  any  further  intercollegiate  match-game  until  substantial  changes  ia 
the  rules  had  been  made.  According  to  the  rules  then  existing  a  player  could  hack, 
throttle,  buflf,  trip  up,  tackle  below  the  hips,  or  strike  an  opponent  with  closed  fist 
three  times,  before  he  was  sent  from  the  field.  Changes  in  the  rules  were  made  im- 
mediately, and  they  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  intercollegiate  association.  !■ 
June  of  the  present  year  the  committee  said  to  the  captain  of  the  Harvard  team  for 
1884  that  the  eleven  would  be  allowed  to  play  during  the  following  season,  on  the  ni* 
derstandiug  that  the  games  should  be  regarded  as  a  test  whether  or  not  the  changes 
of  rules  had  resulted  in  substantial  changes  of  the  character  of  the  game. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  season  j'our  committee  decided  to  attend  the  games  of  ibi 
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intercollegiate  serieSi  and  to  observe  them  carefnlly.  We  have  attended  foar  games, 
the  three  of  the  Harvard- Yale- Princeton  series,  and  odo  between  Wesley  an  and  the 
University  of  PoDnsylvania,  played  in  New  York  on  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving 
day  for  the  third  place  among  the  college  teams.  At  e:M3h  of  the  games  we  stationed 
ourselves  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  observed  and  carefully  noted  what 
seemed  to  ns  the  objectionable  feature  of  the  play.  Two  of  the  games,  those  in  which 
the  Harvard  team  took  part,  were  very  ono-sided  contests.  In  the  Yale-Princeton  and 
Wesleyan-Pennsylvanja  games  the  opposing  teams  were  very  evenly  matched.  Of 
the  four  games,  the  Yale-Harvard  game  was  the  least  objectionable,  and  the  Wes- 
leyan-Pennsylvania  game  was  the  worst. 

In  every  one  of  these  games  there  was  brutal  fighting  with  the  fists,  where  the  men 
had  to  be  separated  by  other  players,  or  by  the  judges  and  the  referee,  or  by  the  by- 
standers and  the  police.  We  saw  one  such  case  in  the  Harvard-Princeton  game,  two 
in  the  Harvard  Yale  game,  three  in  the  Yale-Princeton  game,  and  three  in  the  Wes- 
leyan-Pennsylvania  game. 

In  addition  to  these  fights  there  were  numerous  instances  where  a  single  blow  was 
struck,  instances  that  occurred  in  every  one  of  the  games.  A  man  was  felled  by  a 
blow  in  the  face  in  the  Harvard- Princeton  game,  in  the  Harvard-Yale  game,  in  the 
Yale-Princeton  game.  In  the  Wesleyau-Pennsylvania  game  a  man  was  thrown  un- 
fairly, ont  of  bounds,  by  an  opposing  player.  Then,  as  he  was  rising,  but  before  he 
was  on  his  feet,  his  antagonist  turned,  struck  him  in  the  face  and  knocked  him  down, 
and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  ball. 

In  all  the  games  the  manifestation  of  gentlemanly  spirit  was  lacking — the  spirit 
that  scorns  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  an  opponent.  The  teams  jt){aj^0(2  to  win  by 
fair  means  or  by  foul. 

Unfair  play,  often  premeditated  and  sometimes  concerted,  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  all  of  the  games,  and,  although  not  always  successful,  was  rarely  punished.  Inten- 
tional off-side  play  and  unlawful  interference  with  opponents  who  were  not  running 
with  the  ball  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  game  is  demoralizing  to 
the  spectators  mainly  through  its  brutality  ;  unfair  play  they  usually  fail  to  recog- 
nize. We  often  heard  cries  of  "Kill  him!"  '*  Break  his  neck ! "  *' Slug  him!"  "Hit 
him ! "  "Knock him  down ! "  from  those  around  us.  That  the  game  is  dangerous  needs 
no  argument.  The  Bagby  game  of  foot  ball,  under  the  present  rules,  might  perhaps 
be  played  with  advantage  where  public  opinion  was  strong  enough  to  make  deliber- 
ate attempts  at  unfair  or  brutal  play  impossible.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  such 
controlling  sentiment  among  college  students.  The  nature  of  the  game  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  unfair  play,  inasmuch  as  such  play  is  easy,  is  profitable  if  it  succeeds,  is 
unlikely  to  be  detected  by  the  referee,  and  if  detected  is  very  slightly  punished.  If 
two  teams  are  at  all  evenly  matched,  and  one  plays  a  gentlemanly  and  the  other  an 
unfair  game,  the  self-respecting  team  will  always  bo  beattm.  The  game  is  so  com- 
plicated, so  confused,  and  covers  so  much  ground,  that  no  referee,  however  honest 
and  determined,  can  see  half  of  what  is  going  ou,  especially  since  the  judges,  who 
were  originally  Intended  to  help  him  in  securing  fair  play,  have  developed  into  cap- 
tains of  their  teams,  and  purposely  distract  his  attention  and  increase  his  difficulties. 

After  deliberate  investigation  we  have  become  convinced  that  the  game  of  foot  ball, 
as  at  present  played  by  college  teams,  is  brutal,  demoralizing  to  players  and  specta- 
tors, and  extremely  dangerous;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present  time,  and 
with  the  prevailing  spirit,  any  revision  of  the  rules  made  by  the  intercollegiate  asso- 
ciation could  be  effective  in  removing  these  objectionable  features. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  all  games  of  foot  bail  be  prohibited  to  students  of 
the  college,  except  those  played  by  our  own  men  ou  our  own  grounds,  and  that  these 
tliall  be  allowed  only  in  case  it  shall  prove  possible  to  eliminate  all  objectionable 
features  from  the  game.  We  believe  that  foot  ball,  placed  in  the  proper  spirit,  under 
proper  conditions,  may  be  made  one  of  tb^  U^o§t  y^i^luable  of  college  sports,  and  we 
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should  deprecate  its  permanent  loss.  We  have  conferred  with  students  interested  in 
the  game  at  a  meeting  where  there  was  great  unanimity  of  opinion  concerning  its 
present  objectionable  character,  and  have  grounds  for  hope  that  means  may  be  de- 
vised to  make  it  a  credit,  in  place  of  a  disgrace,  to  the  university. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  WHITE, 
W.  E.  BYERLY, 
D.  A.  SARGENT, 

Committee  on  Athletics. 
Cambridge,  December  2,  1884. 

The  rccommeDclatioD  of  this  report,  "that  all  games  of  foot  ball  be 
prohibited  to  students  of  the  college,"  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  by  a 
vote  of  twenty- four  to  five. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  HARVARD  COMMITTEE  ON  ATHLETICS. 

Undoubtedly  the  firm  stand  taken  at  Harvard  will  have  a  stimulat- 
ing and  salutary  effect  upon  the  future  action  of  other  colleges.  For 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  good  results  have  already  been  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  the  committee  on  athletics,  the  following  extract 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  subjoined: 

Cambridge,  Maee.f  February  12,  1885. 

Athletics  at  Harvard  are  slowly  undergoiDg  a  groat  change — a  change  which,  iu 
the  judgment  of  all  who  have  without  prejudice  watched  the  movement,  is  for  the 
hetter.  In  former  days,  when  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  as  yet  unbuilt,  and 
the  little  octagonal  building  which  is  now  the  university  carpenter-shop  was  the  only 
place  in  which  Harvard  muscle  could  be  cultivated,  the  college  was  overrun  with 
ruflQaus— "professionals"  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term — who  exhibited  their  feats 
to  the  students  for  hire.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  In  many  cases  the  object  of  the 
"professional"  was  not  the  earning  of  honest  money  by  the  teaching  of  his  specialty, 
but  the  inducing  of  young  men  to  go  with  him  to  the  city  under  pretense  of  seeing 
some  athletic  exhibition,  in  order  there  to  initiate  them  into  all  kinds  of  vice  and  to 
swindle  them  of  their  money. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  passed  away.  "  Roughs"  no  longer  have  possession  of  the 
gymnasium,  but  instead  there  are  honest  instructors  and  a  capable  manager.  But  the 
war  against  professionalism  still  goes  on.  In  this  war  the  chief  battlers  are  the  three 
men  who  form  the  athletic  committee. 

The  committee  is  not  appreciated  by  the  students;  it  is  fashionable  among  them  to 
joke  about,  oppose,  and  argue  against  all  its  acts.  They  say  that  Latin  and  Greek 
professors  are  not  capable  of  managing  athletics  ;  that  their  actions  are  uncalled  for 
and  inefficient ;  that,  finally,  the  committee  has  no  reason  for  existence.  The  only 
thing  that  the  students  as  a  body  will  allow  to  the  committee  is  "  good  intentions." 

But  this  estimate  is  not  supported  by  facts.  The  facts  are  that  the  members  of  the 
athletic  committee  are  all  trained  athletes  as  well  as  cultured  men;  that  they  have 
the  good  iiractical  knowledge  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  athletic  affairs,  and  that 
they  have  a  keen  and  friendly  interest  in  all  sports  of  the  collegians.  In  fighting 
against  a  tangible  evil  their  actions  have  been  called  for,  and  in  a  great  measore 
efficient. 

To  those  who  are  interested  iu  Harvard  athletics  a  clear  statement  of  what  this 
committee  is,  will  be  interesting.  It  is  a  committee  of  the  Faculty,  the  spocial  duty 
of  which  is  the  overseeing  of  all  the  Jithletic  interests  of  the  college.  It  may  bo  said 
with  truth  that  the  athletic  committee  is  the  Faculty  as  far  as  athletics  are  concerned; 
for  any  suggestion  which  they  may  make  to  the  Faculty  is  almost  certain  to  be  ap- 
proved by  that  body. 
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To  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  affairs  from  the  first  forbiddiDg  of  base- 
ball contests  with  professioDal  playt  rs  up  to  the  late  foot-ball  manifesto  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Colonel  Bancroft  as  coach  of  the  crews,  the  committee  may  seem  to  lack 
plan  and  to  be  often  inconsistent.  But  this  is  not  so,  their  policy  in  every  case  being 
"  the  greatesLamouDt  of  exercise  for  the  greatest  number." 

Uoder  this  policy  foot  ball,  confined  practically  to  eleven  men,  and  base  ball,  also 
linlited  to  a  small  number  of  men,  have  been  discouraged,  while  all  gymnastic  work 
in  which  every  member  of  the  college  can  take  part,  all  track  athletics,  which  by 
their  nature  are  open  to  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  men,  tenuis,  etc.,  have  been 
encouraged. 

To  be  convinced  that  this  is  so,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  the  success  of  the  Harvard  Mott  Haven  teams,  and  the  great 
popularity  and  large  entries  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  athletic  contests.  Wher- 
ever, in  short,  the  scientific  accuracy  with  which  any  game  comes  to  be  played  debars 
from  enjoyable  exercise  the  general  student,  for  whose  benefit  all  sports  ought  to  be, 
that  scientific  accuracy  has  to  be  given  up. 

All  exercise  at  college  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  body  and  mind  in  fit  condition 
for  study.  When  the  means  to  this  result  become  an  end,  then  sport  is  abused  and 
reform  is  necessary.  In  short,  the  present  policy  of  Harvard  is  that  there  should 
be  more  sport  and  fewer  "sports"  about  the  college.  The  encouragement  given  to 
boatiug  here  is  often  advanced  to  show  that  the  acts  of  the  committee  are  inconsist- 
ent. The  explanation  is  this:  the  real  interest  of  the  college  in  boating  centers  in 
the  class  races.  Each  class  has  its  own  crew,  from  which  the  Varsity  draws  its  ma- 
terial, and  thus  atfords  exorcise  to  many  men.  But  the  class  ninesand  the  class  elevens 
exist  only  in  name.  Everything  centers  in  the  Varsity  nine  or  eleven  and  in  the  contest 
with  Yale.  If  the  interest  were  centered  in  contests  between  evenly-matched  nines 
or  elevens  from  the  different  classes,  brighter  days  would  dawn  for  foot  ball  and  base 
ball  at  Harvard. 

Indeed,  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  athletic  committee,  ^hen  examined  closely, 
seems  to  arise  wholly  from  the  popular  jealousy  of  Yale  and  the  disappointment  of 
men  who  hoped  to  win  popularity  among  their  fellows  by  helping  to  gain  victories 
over  a  rival  college.  But  the  committee  treats  with  supreme  indifference  the  ques- 
tiou  whether  Yale  is  to  be  beaten  or  not,  and  gives  its  attention  wholly  to  making 
eujoyable  exercise  attainable  by  every  student  of  the  college,  and  it  is  more  anxious 
to  give  this  enjoyable  exercise  to  the  weak  than  to  the  strong. 

0:ie  word  about  professionals.  What  is  a  professional  T  He  is  a  man  who  depends 
upon  the  exercise  of  his  specialty  to  make  a  living.  Such  a  man  has  frequently  as- 
(tociatious  which  unfit  him  to  come  in  contact  with  young  men  iu  college.  A  man 
who  teaches  only,  and  who  is  sober  and  honest,  would  not  be  ranked  as  a  "profes- 
ttional."    This  is  the  general  rule  of  employment  of  coaches  and  trainers  of  Harvard. 

From  the  data  here  given  it  is  easy  to  see  what  will  be  the  future  of  Harvard  ath- 
letics. If,  as  it  is  hoped,  every  man,  uo  matter  how  small  or  weak,  can  have  plenty 
of  et  joyable  exercise,  then  this  future  will  be  bright  indeed. 

We  bave  now  traced  in  outline  the  growth  and  development  of  gym- 
nuHtics,  military  drill,  and  athletics,  so  far  as  the  principal  institutions 
of  superior  instruction  in  the  United  States  are  concerned.  Very  few  of 
Huch  institutions  combine  these  three  features  in  their  course  of  phys- 
ical training,  as  was  the  case  in  Fellenberg's  schools,  at  Hofwyl,  early 
in  the  century.  At  Cornell  University,  however,  military  and  gym- 
nastic drill  are  required  of  certain  classes  of  male  students,  and  calis- 
thenics are  obligatory  on  the.  female  students. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOE  SCHOLASTIC  WOMEN. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGIATE  ALUMNA. 

The  schools  and  colleges  for  women  are,  as  a  class,  not  so  well  organ- 
ized on  the  side  of  physical  training  as  are  those  for  yonng  men.  That 
the  physical  education  of  women  is  likely  to  receive  more  inteUigeot 
attention  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
appended  circular  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnse. 

Physical  education, — ^The  members  of  tbe  AssociatioD  of  Collegiate  AlamnsD  have  had 
tbeir  attention  drawn  very  forcibly  to  tbe  present  need  for  physical  edacation  among 
the  women  in  our  universities  and  colleges.  They  fully  believe  that  college  educa- 
tion per  Be  is  physically  beneficial,  and  that  college  statistics  show  an  average  of 
health  among  women  students  higher  than  that  among  women  at  large ;  but  they  also 
realize  that  the  physical  status  of  American  women  of  the  educated  class  is  painfully 
low,  and  they  believe  that  the  colleges  ought  to  be  among  the  first  to  take  meaanrei 
against  this  dangerous  deterioration  of  physique.  The  following  schedule,  however, 
shows  how  fragmentary  has  been  the  work  done  hitherto  in  the  nine  InstitutionB  rep- 
resented in  the  association : 


Lectares  on  physiology. 


Oborlin . . . 

Yaasar 

Cornell  . . . 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Boston  ... 
Smith 


Wesley  an. 


Leotores 

on 
hygiene. 


OberlJn 


Cornell 


Smith. 


Oymn»> 
sinm. 


Calisthen- 
ics (under 
superri- 
sTon). 


Oberlin...' 

Vassar Yassar 

Cornell . . 


Wisconsin. 

Smith  .... 
Wellesley 
Wesley  an. 


Smith 

Wellesley, 


Physician. 


Yassar 


Hoapitia 

and 
nnrae. 


Yolontary 
boatinci 
skatiac 

&o.(Laln.) 


Wellesley 


Yassar Yaaaar... 

Cornell . . .   CumeU  . .. 


Wiaoonsin. 


Wellesley. 


WeUesler. 


Yassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley  are  conducted  on  the  dormitory  system.  Smith  main* 
taiuiug  separate  "  cottage  "  dormitories,  and  Wellesley  giving  choice  of  large  or  small 
buildiDjfs. 

Oberlin,  Wisconsin,  Cornell,  and  Wesleyan  do  not  require  students  to  board  in  ool- 
leee  buildings. 

Michigan  and  Boston  do  not  provide  boarding  places. 

One  hour  of  physical  exercise  daily  is  required  of  students  by  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

A  knowledge  of  elementary  physiology  is  required  for  admission  by  Cornell. 

The  attainment  of  a  certain  standard  of  health  is  required  for  admission  by  Wellesley. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  tbe  members  of  this  association,  as  women  college  graduates, 
most  earnestly  and  respectfully  urge  the  following  suggestions  upon  those  interested 
in  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  especially  (1)  upon  parents,  (^Z)  upon  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  institutions  which  grant  degrees  to  women,  and  (3)  upon  the  women 
studying  in  these  institutions. 

I. 


The  members  of  the  association  are  convinced  that  the  low  standard  of  health 
among  women  in  and  after  college  life  is  largely  due  to  their  common  lack  of  physi- 
cal training  and  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  before  they  enter  college.  At  six- 
teen it  is  often  too  late  to  undo  all  the  mistakes  made  during  the  most  important 
years  of  a  girl's  physical  life.  They  therefore  wish  to  call  the  careful  attention  of 
parents  everywhere  to  the  following  evils  among  school -girls,  which  threaten  every 
interest  of  educated  women. 
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(1)  Social  dissipation  and  excitement,  which  is  neither  amusement  nor  recreation. 
Girls  are  too  often  stimulated  to  shine  socially  and  intellectnallj  at  the  same  time. 

A  mother  proves  her  daughter's  perfect  health  by  saying,  "  She  has  been  able  to  go 
to  parties  or  entertainments  four  or  five  evenings  a  week  all  winter,  and  she  stands 
at  the  head  of  her  class !'' 

(2)  Habitual  loss  of  sufficient  and  healthy  sleep. 

In  a  New  York  Academy,  a  class  of  sixty  girls,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen,  chanced  to  be  asked  by  a  recent  visitor  for  the  time  they  retired  the  night 
before.  The  average  was  found  to  be  twenty  minutes  before  midnight ;  but  no  sur- 
prise was  manifested  by  teachers  nor  regret  by  pupils. 

(3)  Irregularity  and  haste  in  taking  food,  the  use  of  confectionery  in  the  evening, 
and  the  omission  of  breakfast. 

The  principal  of  a  large  girls'  school  in  Philadelphia  lately  said  that  so  many  habit- 
ually came  to  school  without  having  taken  sufficient  breakfast,  and  taking  little  or 
no  lunch,  that  he  had  been  compelled,  in  order  to  obtain  good  mental  work,  to  have 
a  warm  lunch  furnished,  and  to  insist  upon  the  scholars  taking  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning. 

(4)  Tight,  heavy,  and  insufficieut  clothing,  which  frightfully  increases  the  tenden- 
cies to  consumption  and  spinal  diseases. 

A  physician  of  wide  experience  confidently  states  that  this  cause  alone  has  inca- 
pacitated more  women  than  over-study  and  over-work  of  all  kinds. 

(5)  The  lack  of  sufficient  out-door  exercise.  When  a  proper  amonnt  of  time  is  de- 
voted to  such  exercise,  no  time  will  be  left  for  over-study. 

(6)  The  ambition  of  parents  and  daughters  to  accomplish  much  in  little  time,  which 
sends  students  to  college  either  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  prepared,  or  with  a  thorough 
preparation  gained  at  the  expense  of  health. 

(7)  The  usual  postponement  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene  to 
a  college  course.  Thus,  daughters  go  out  from  their  mother's  care  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  common  laws  by  which  they  may  increase  and  preserve  the  health  upon  which 
every  hope  and  ambition  depends. 

n. 

The  members  of  this  association  believe  that  these  faults  in  home  and  school  train- 
ing, as  well  as  those  found  in  college  schemes,  can  be  reached  most  effectually  through 
the  colleges.  And,  while  recognizing  the  efforts  already  made  in  this  direction,  they 
respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  college-governing  bodies  the  follow- 
ing remedies  for  existing  evils: 

(1)  The  introduction  of  a  consistent,  thorough,  and  scientific  course  of  physical 
education  for  women. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  a  thoroughly  competent  woman  as  an  instructor  in  this  de- 
partment, who  shall  superintend  the  gymnasium,  give  practical  courses  of  lectures, 
and  be,  so  far  as  possible,  responsible  for  the  general  health  of  the  women  in  her 
claMee. 

Where  the  dormitory  system  obtains,  the  appointment  of  a  resident  physician  is 
also  urged. 

(3)  The  provision  of  an  adequately  equipped  gymnasium. 

(4)  The  provision  of  one  or  more  courses  of  lectures  by  non-resident  specialists  on 
physiology,  hygiene,  sanitation,  heredity,  athletics,  gymnastics,  etc. 

(5)  The  provision  of  special  libraries  on  subjects  pertaining  to  physical  education. 

(6)  Careful  study  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for  recitation  and  dormitory  pur- 
poees,  with  special  reference  to  counteracting  the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  dormi- 
tory system. 

(7)  The  requirement  (whenever  practicable)  that  candidates  for  admission  shall 

reach  a  certain  standard  of  attainment  in  physical  education.    Physical  health  is 

already  reqnired  for  admission  by  Wollesley  College,  and  a  knowledge  of  physiology 

by  Cornell  University. 
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III. 

The  women  studying  in  onr  colleges  are  nrged  by  the  women  graduates  of  these 
colleges — 

(1)  To  bear  constantly  in  mind  in  their  own  work  the  fact  that  the  best  ititellectual 
results  cannot  be  attained  without  perfect  physical  health. 

(2)  To  maintain  a  constant  and  sensible  watch  over  their  own  habits  as  regards 
sleep,  exercise,  food,  dress,  etc.  Failure  to  take  the  requisite  amount  of  sleep,  food, 
or  exercise,  should  be  lamented  as  much  as  failure  in  recitation. 

(3)  To  form  athletic,  associations  for  the  promotion  of  wholesome  exercise  and  the 
stimulation  of  public  opinion. 

(4)  To  collect  comparative  statistics  relating  to  the  age,  height,  weight,  size  of 
waist,  breadth  of  chest,  weight  of  clothing,  etc. ,  of  women  college  Btndents.  Such 
statistics  should  be  taken  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  college  course.  As 
taken  by  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  ladies'  gymnasium  at  Cam- 
bridge, they  have  proved  valuable  as  well  as  interesting. 

The  association  hopes  to  publish  a  series  of  short,  practical  monographs  on  these 
and  similar  subjects  at  some  future  time.  Mennwhile,  information  in  regard  to  the 
practical  working  of  these  suggestions,  many  of  which  are  already  in  operation,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  association :  President,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Bashford,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Auburndale,  idass.;  vice-president.  Miss  F. 
M.  Cushing,  Yassar  College,  8  Walnut  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary.  Miss  Marion 
Talbot,  Boston  University,  H6  Marlborough  street,  Boston  ;  treasurer,  Miss  Margaret 
Hicks,  Cornell  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  directors,  Miss  A.  E.  F.  Morgan,  Ober- 
lin  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.;  Mrs.  £.  H.  Richards,  Yassar  College,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  Miss  A.  £.  Freeman,  University  of  Michigan,  Wellesley,  Mass. ;  Miss  K.  £. 
Morris,  Smith  College,  Hartford,  Yt. ;  Miss  H.  M.  Peirce,  Wellesley  College,  Newton 
Center,  Mass. 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING  AT  WELLESLEY    COLLEGE. 

Wellesley  College,  in  Massachusetts,  has  a  more  highly  organized 
department  of  physical  training  than  any  other  institution  at  present 
devoted  to  the  education  of  women.  The  Sargent  system  is  followed 
and  out-of-door  games  are  encouraged.  Since  1880  all  applicants  for 
admission  have  been  required  to  present  a  certificate  from  some  reputa- 
ble physician  that  they  were  physically  fit  to  undertake  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  in  the  institution.  Out  of  485  who  presented  such  cer- 
tificates in  1882-'83,  23  were  found  within  nine  months  to  be  unable  to 
continue  their  studies  on  account  of  ill  health.  During  the  same  year 
470  students  underwent  physical  examination  touching  the  condition  of 
**  spine,  lungs,  and  heart,"  made  by  Miss  E.  H.  Jones,  M.D.,  the  resi- 
dent physician.  Of  these,  32  were  found  to  have  **  narrow  chests  with 
poorly  developed  lungs ;"  9  had  valvular  disease  of  the  heart ;  2  had 
-hypertrophy  of  the  heart;  10  had  curvature  of  the  spine;  and  7  had 
spinal  irritation. 

No  woman's  college  in  America,  however,  has  a  gymnasium  which 
approaches  in  costliness  and  completeness  that  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
soon  to  be  opened,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  already. 
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INSTEUCTION  IN  HYGIENE. 

SUGGESTION  OF  THE  APOS'JKJE  ELIOT. 

Lectares  upon  health  topics  were  not  uncommon  in  American  col- 
leges long  before  any  systematic  effort  was  made  by  any  of  them  to 
provide  its  students  with  practical  facilities  for  living  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  therein  enunciated.  Even  here  American  educators  cannot 
lay  claim  to  originality,  for  in  Basedow's  Philanthropinum  at  Dessau, 
in  1774,  lectures  were  given  by  a  physician  on  human  anatomy  and 
physiology.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  writer  to  state  when  such  lectures 
were  first  given  to  American  students;  but  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that 
their  date  is  not  earlier  than  the  year  1647,  when  the  following  rather 
vague  suggestion  of  a  course  of  medical  instruction  for  his  Indian  schol- 
ars was  penned  by  the  Apostle  Eliot.'  "I  have  thought  in  my  heart,'' 
he  wrote  to  Thomas  Shepard,  the  pious  minister  of  Cambridge  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, "that  it  were  a  singular  good  work  if  the  Lord  would  stir 
up  the  hearts  of  some  or  other  of  his  people  in  England  to  give  some 
maintenance  toward  some  schoole  or  collegiate  exercise  this  way,  wherein 
there  should  be  anatomies  and  other  instructions  that  way." 

LECTURES  AT  HARVARD. 

In  1781,  Dr.  J.  Warren,  father  of  Dr.  J.  0.  Warren,  alluded  to  in  the 
early  part  of  this  paper  as  a  lecturer  on  health  to  the  students  of  Har- 
vard College,  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Medical  Society,  "  demon- 
strated a  course  of  anatouiical  lectures  at  the  hospital  in  Boston."  This 
coarse  was  "  quite  jmblic,"  and  *'some  of  the  students  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege were  permitted  to  attend."  In  1784  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
was  opened  at  Cambridge.  Its  first  quarters  proving  unfit,  the  Holdcn 
Chapel  was  fitted  up,  and  lectures  in  anatomy,  surgery,  and  materia 
medica  were  delivered  there.  "The  number  of  medical  students  who 
attended  was  small,  but  as  the  president  permitted  the  two  elder  classes 
to  attend  the  lectures  the  rooms  were  well  filled." 

It  is  not  clearly  shown  in  such  statements  as  have  come  to  our  ncttice 
that  instruction  on  the  nature  of  the  human  body  has  regularly  been 
provided  for  Harvard  students  since  the  time  of  those  lectures  alluded 
to  as  having  been  delivered  in  Holden  Chapel;  but  it  is  stated  in 
Quincy's  "History  of  Harvard  Uuiversity  "  that  in  1810,  when  the  med- 
ical school  was  removed  to  Bostou,  "the  medical  professors  were  re-, 
quired  to  deliver  an  anuual  course  at  Cambridge,  adapted  to  resident 
graduates  and  the  Senior  class  of  undergraduates."  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
in  1826,  and  Dr.  James  Jackson,  iu  1830,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
such  lectures.  It  is  a  i)art  of  Dr.  Sargent's  duty  at  the  present  day  to 
deliver  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  and  physical  training  to  the  stu- 
pents  of  the  university. 
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LECTURES   AT  DARTMOUTH. 

The  first  published  annouucement  of  the  course  of  instruction  at 
Dartmouth  College  is  contaiued  in  its  catalogue  for  1822.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  members  of  the  two  upper  classes  were  "  permitted  to 
attend  all  the  lectures  of  the  medical  professors  by  paying  a  small  fee.^ 
In  1825  this  fee  amounted  to  67  cents  a  term  for  Juniors,  and  to  twice 
that  sum  for  Seniors.  At  present  the  Freshmen  at  Dartmouth  are  re- 
quired to  attend  six  lectures,  and  the  Seniors  twelve  lectures,  delivered 
by  the  professor  of  science  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical 
school. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  HYaiENE  AT  OTHER  COLLEOES. 

Colleges  of  the  present  day  very  generally  aim  to  give  at  least  text- 
book instruction  in  **  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene."  At  Amherst, 
Dr.  Hitchcock  instructs,  both  by  lectures  and  recitations,  the  two  lower 
classes  in  these  subjects,  especial  stress  being  laid  upon  hygiene,  and 
such  has  been  his  custom  during  almost  all  of  bis  term  of  office,  i.  e., 
since  1861.  At  Cornell  University  careful  provision  has  been  made 
ever  since  its  foundation,  in  1868,  for  the  study  of  human  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  hygiene.  At  Cornell,  moreover,  applicants  for  admis- 
sion are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  physiology. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  usage  in  regard  to  the  character  and  amount 
of  instruction  in  hygiene  in  our  principal  colleges  that  the  facts  con- 
cerning it,  so  far  as  the  inquiries  made  by  the  writer  have  elicited  any 
information  on  this  head,  may  best  he  set  forth  in  tabular  form. 
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DB.  BOWDITOH  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  HYGIENE. 

In  1876  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  delivered  the  Centen- 
nial  Address  before  the  International  Medical  Congress,  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Public  Hygiene  in  America.  In  the  appendix  to  the  volume  in 
which  the  address  is  found,  Dr.  Bowditch  gives  summary  statements 
setting  forth  the  results  of  his  correspondence  with  (a)  sixty-two  Ameri- 
can universities  and  colleges,  and  with  (6)  twenty-three  medical  colleges, 
relative  to  the  amount  of  instruction  given  by  these  institutions  in  pub- 
lic and  private  hygiene  and  physical  culture.  Under  the  first  head 
Dr.  Bowditch's  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

(1)  iDBtraction  on  public  hygiene  and  state  preventive  medicine  is  wofully  neg- 
lected. 

(2)  On  private  hygiene  only  about  one- third  of  the  colleges  give  any  instruction. 

(3)  A  full  special  course  of  instruction  on  either  of  the  above  themes  is  almost  un- 
known. 

(4)  Incidentally,  in  connection  with  some  other  not  necessarily  aUied  subject,  and 
therefore  inefficiently,  the  topics  are  treated  of  by  about  three- fourths  of  the  colleges, 
while  one-fourth  of  them  do  not  even  perform  this  small  duty  in  this  most  important 
matter.  Meanwhile,  although  the  instructors  of  the  colleges  thus  neglect  important 
duties,  the  youths,  of  their  own  free  will,  and  at  times  lately  with  the  aid  and  coun- 
sel of  the  college  governments,  have  commenced  athletic  sports.  This  will  gradually 
force  the  colleges  to  take,  on  their  own  parts,  a  higher  position. 

His  conclusions  under  the  second  head,  i.  e.,  as  regards  medical  col- 
leges, are — 

(1)  Only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  colleges  pay  any  attention  to  public  or 
private  hygiene. 

(2)  A  still  smaller  proportion  notice  state  preventive  medicine. 

(3)  Only  about  one-fifth  have  special  professors  and  special  courses  in  hygiene. 

(4)  About  one-half  say  they  have  subsidiary  teaching  given  by  various  professors 
in  other  departments. 

PRESENT  TEACHING  OF   HYGIENE  IN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'83  enumerates 
eighty  schools  of  medicine  of  the  class  known  as  "regular.''  About 
one-half  of  them,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  advertise  to  teach 
something  of  hygiene  to  candidates  for  their  diplomas.  An  inspection 
of  this  and  the  preceding  table  affords  evidence  that  there  has  been 
some  slight  improvement  in  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  hygiene 
in  colleges  and  medical  schools  since  Dr.  Bowditch's  investigation  in 
1876. 
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The  foregoiDg  table  is  compiled  from  as  complete  a  set  of  catalogues 
of  medical  schools  as  was  accessible  to  the  compiler  of  this  Beport.  It 
appears^owever,  from  the  conspectus  of  the  medical  schools  of  America, 
including  those  of  Canada,  published  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health,  received  as  we  go  to  press,  that  in  1882-'83  there  were  42  Amer- 
ican medical  schools  having  '^chairs"  of  hygiene.  Of  these,  22  were 
regular,  7  homeopathic,  and  3  eclectic.  In  1883-'84  the  number  had 
increased  to  80,  of  which  63  were  regular,  8  homeopathic,  7  eclectic, 
and  2  physio-medical.  So  large  an  increase  in  ^^  chairs  of  hygiene"  is 
surprising.  If  they  are  indeed  ^^  chairs,"  and  not  stools,  it  is  encourag- 
ing as  well.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  many  of  them  have  been 
manufactured  to  order,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Health,  whose  schedule  of  minimum  requirements,  adopted 
in  18H0  as  its  standard  for  determining  the  status  of  medical  colleges 
under  the  Medical  Practice  Act  of  that  State,  took  effect  at  the  close  of 
the  lecture  sessions  of  1882-'83.  Of  the  ten  branches  of  medical  science 
included  in  that  schedule,  hygiene  is  one,  being  placed  ninth  on  the  list 

THE  STUDY  OF  HYGIENE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

.  Elementary  physiology,  or,  as  it  is  usually  entitled,  "anatomy,  physi- 
o]ogy,  and  hygiene,"  is  very  generally  given  a  place  in  the  courses  of 
study  laid  down  for  high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools.  If  we 
were  to  base  an  opinion  simply  on  the  statements  of  catalogues  and 
schedules,  we  might  believe  that  hygiene,  under  the  name  of  physiology, 
received  ample  attention  in  our  secondary  schools.  But  if  any  one  who 
knows  the  difference  between  modern  and  mediaeval  notions  regarding 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  human  body  will  glance  at  the  text-books 
used,  and  inform  himself  as  to  the  antiquated  and  unreal  methods  of  in- 
struction, he  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  unsatisfactory  results  thus  far 
attained  in  attempting  to  teach  the  laws  of  health.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  devise  more  unscientific  and  unnatural  educational  methods  and 
practices  than  those  which  obtain  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  med- 
ical schools  of  the  country.  When  medical  men  are  so  generally  trained 
after  vicious  methods  and  amid  unsanitary  surroundings,  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  ordinary  school  committee-man  and  the  average 
teacher  will  be  anxious  or  able  to  work  intelligently  and  successfully 
for  the  natural  and  healthy  mental  and  bodily  development  of.  those 
intrusted  to  their  charge.  Of  the  il9  normal  schools  classed  as  public 
in  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  at  least  75,  in  1882, 
specify  physiology  and  hygiene  in  their  courses  of  study.  Less  than 
one-quarter  of  them  require  gymnastics  of  their  pupils. 

REFORMS  NEEDED. 

The  principles  of  hygiene — and  hygiene  is  simply  applied  pbysiology— 
cannot  be  clearly  and  intelligently  taught,  much  less  authoritatively 
enforced,  either  in  superior  or  secondary  scliooKs,  so  long  as  the  main  de- 
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I>endence  of  teachers  is  upon  lessoD  crammiDg  from  text-books  burdened 
with  antiquated  statements  and  exploded  hypotheses*  But  much  more 
is  demanded  in  the  domain  of  school  and  college  hygiene^^nsing  the 
term  broadly,  than  would  be  embraced  in  simply  reforming  methods  of 
iDstraction.  There  is  the  additional  need,  not  only  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  of  schools  and  scholars,  but  also  of  a  thorough 
overhauling  and  general  disinfection  of  the  courses  of  instruction  and 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  and  control  of  teachers  and 
taught.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our  educa- 
tional schemes  and  practices,  especially  in  the  field  of  female  educa- 
tion, are  not  in  harmony  with  the  laws  and  facts  of  modern  physiology 
and  psychology.  The  need  of  such  harmony  is  beginning  to  be  appre- 
hended^  To  bring  about  a  clear  and  general  recognition  of  its  need, 
not  to  speak  of  its  realization,  will  require  a  vast  amount  of  patient 
and  skilled  labor  on  the  pai*t  of  the  growing  band  of  writers  and  work- 
ers who  are  concerning  themselves  alike  about  the  physical  and  the 
mental  well-being  of  the  student  class. 

OPINION  OF  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  ON   ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  following  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Huxley,  in  an  address 
on  "Elementary  Instruction  in  Physiology,^' seems  pertinent  and  weighty 
in  this  connection: 

It  is,  I  thinky  eminently  desirable  that  the  bygienist  and  the  physician  should  find 
something  in  the  public  mind  to  which  they  can  appeal ;  some  little  stock  of  univer- 
sally acknowledged  truths,  which  may  serve  as  a  foundation  for  their  warnings,  and 
predispose  toward  an  intelligent  obedience  to  their  recommendations. 

Listening  to  ordinary  talk  about  health,  disease,  and  death,  one  is  often  led  to  en- 
tertain a  doubt  whether  the  speakers  believe  that  the  course  of  natural  causation 
mns  as  smoothly  in  the  human  body  as  elsewhere. 

Hence,  I  think,  arises  the  want  of  heartiness  of  belief  in  the  value  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  laws  of  health  and  disease,  and  of  the  foresight  and  care  to  which 
knowledge  is  the  essential  preliminary,  which  is  so  often  noticeable,  and  a  corres- 
ponding laxity  and  carelessness  in  practice,  the  results  of  which  are  too  frequently 
lamentable. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  doctrine  that  all  disease  is  brought 
abont  by  the  direct  and  8])ecial  interference  of  the  Deity  does  not  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  who  yet  would  vigorously  object  to  give  a  verbal 
aseent  to  the  doctrine  itself.  However  this  may  be,  the  main  point  is,  that  sufficient 
knowledge  has  now  been  acquired  of  vital  phenomena  to  justify  the  assertion  that 
the  notion  that  there  is  anything  exceptional  about  these  phenomena  receives  not  a 
particle  of  support  from  any  known  fact.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  vast  and  in- 
creasing mass  of  evidence  that  birth  and  death,  health  and  disease,  are  as  much  parts 
of  the  ordinary  stream  of  events  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  the  changes 
of  the  moon ;  and  that  the  living  body  is  a  mechanism,  the  proper  working  of  which 
we  deem  health ;  its  disturbance,  disease  ;  its  stoppage,  death.  The  activity  of  this 
mechanism  is  dependent  upon  many  and  complicated  conditions,  some  of  which  are 
hopelessly  beyond  our  control,  while  others  are  readily  accessible,  and  are  capable  of 
being  indefinitely  modified  by  our  own  actions.  The  business  of  the  bygienist  and  of 
the  physician  is  to  know  the  range  of  these  modifiable  conditions,  and  how  to  influ- 
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ence  them  toward  the  mainteDaiice  of  health  and  the  prolongatioa  of  life ;  and  the 
business  of  the  general  public  is  to  give  an  intelligent  assent  and  a  ready  obedience, 
based  upon  that  assent,  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance  by  such  experts. 
But  an  intelligent  assent  is  an  assent  based  upon  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  here 
in  question  means  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  physiology. 

From  our  point  of  view  it  is  quite  as  uecessary,  though  in  a  different 
degree,  for  the  educator,  as  for  the  hygieuist  and  the  physician,  ^'  to 
know  the  range  of  these  modifiable  conditions"  to  which  Professor 
Huxley  alludes.  Those  who  contemn  or  ignore  the  knowledge  of  such 
conditions  and  the  means  of  influencing  them,  contemn  or  ignore  that 
fundamental  attribute  of  human  nature  which  renders  man  capable  of 
self-improvement  and  perfectibility  through  the  exercise  and  training 
of  his  faculties.  We  may,  and  too  often  do,  lose  sight  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  mind  and  body ;  but  none  the  less  is  it  impossible  to 
separate  the  two  and  train  either  independently  of  the  other;  for,  as  was 
well  said  by  Sterne,  '^  The  body  and  mind  ar^  like  a  jerkin  and  its  lining. 
If  you  rumple  the  one  you  rumple  the  other.'^ 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

OUTLOOK  FOB  THE  FUTUEE. 

We  have  now  considered  the  peculiar  features  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment in  American  schools  and  colleges  of  physical  training  in  its  three 
principal  branches,  viz.,  gymnastics,  military  drill,  and  athletics,  and 
have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction 
undertaken  in  the  science  of  personal  hygiene.  The  present  condition 
of  affairs  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  for  even  better  results  than  those 
attained  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  College  authorities  and 
patrons  are  very  generally  awake,  or  are  awakening,  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  better  instruction  and  facilities  for  the  physical  training  of 
the  youth  of  either  sex.  With  a  very  few,  but  very  marked,  exceptions, 
however,  our  colleges  have  not  emerged  from  that  stage  of  development 
in  which  the  needs  of  physical  training  are  supposed  to  be  met  by  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  a  fine  gymnasium  building.  Even  in 
such  institutions  as  have  placed  their  gymna^^ia  and  their  gymnastics 
under  the  charge  of  a  medical  director,  only  a  l>eginuing  has  been  ef- 
fected toward  organizing  the  department  on  a  broad,  scientific,  and 
thoroughly  educational  basis.  It  is  a  gixxl  thing  to  have  taken  the 
control  of  college  gymnasia  out  of  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  low-toned 
trainers  and  athletes.  Laudable  i^^ults  have  already  l>een  brought  to 
pass  through  putting  the  department  of  physical  education  into  the 
hands  of  educated  medical  men.  Hut  a  much  more  liberal  outlay  of 
imagination  and  money  than  has  yet  Invn  exjHMuleil  in  any  of  our  col- 
leges is  indisi>ens;ible  to  nnulor  such  depurtmouts  thoroughly  and  eflS- 
ciently  adequate  to  the  demands  that  m;i^v  fairly  Ih^  made  u^wn  them. 
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QIJALIFIOATIONS  OF  A  DIRECTOR  OF  A  COLLEGE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  director  of  a  college  gymnasiam  should  possess  safficient  aca- 
demic and  professional  training  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  Faculty^ 
and  to  insure  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues.  The  supply  to  meet 
even  the  present  demand  for  such  men  is  not  large.  The  director's 
duties  should  be  mainly  those  of  a  friendly  medical,  or  rather  hygienic, 
adviser  of  young  men  in  regard  to  their  habits  of  i^udy,  exercise,  and 
recreation.  He  should  be  expected  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  bodily 
and  mental  peculiarities  of  those  under  his  charge,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  diagnosis  in  individual  cases,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  the  results  of  his  observations  toward  the  determination 
of  the  physical  and  mental  constants  of  the  student  class.  The  director 
should  have  a  sufficient  staff  of  assistants  subject  to  his  orders  to  pro- 
vide safe  and  graded  instruction  in  the  principal  gymnastic  and  athletic 
specialties.  It  should  be  within  the  director's  province  to  forbid  men 
to  take  part  in  contests  and  exhibitions,  when,  in  his  judgment,  on  ac- 
count of  insufficient  or  improper  training,  or  because  of  structural  or 
functional  weakness,  such  participation  would  be  likely  to  prove  injuri- 
ous. He  should  also,  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  give  regular  and  genuine 
instruction  in  personal  hygiene. 

PROPOSED  SCHEME  FOR    ORGANIZING  A  COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT   OF 
PERSONAL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  following  may  serve  to  indicate  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
should  be  the  ends  aimed  at  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  by 
a  college  or  university,  whether  for  men  or  women,  of  a  department  of 
personal  hygiene  and  physical  training. 

Three  special  ends  are  to  be  subserved  in  such  a  department : 

FirBtlyy  The  instruction  of  students  in  the  laws  of  health,  such  instruc- 
tion to  be  based  upon  an  exposition  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

Secondlyy  The  guidance  of  students  in  a  systematic  attempt  to  at- 
tain sound  bodies  and  vigorous  normal  functions  by  means  of  gym- 
nastic exercise,  the  use  of  developing  appliances,  and  the  non-abuse 
of  athletic  sports  and  scholastic  work,  such  guidance  being  based  upon 
a  careful  examination  into  and  study  of  the  bodily  endowments,  consti- 
tational  peculiarities,  and  mental  habits  of  the  individuals  under  guid- 
ance. The  counsel  and  direction  of  the  director  should  be  seconded  by 
the  instruction  of  special  teachers  in  the  principal  branches  of  gymnas- 
tics and  athletics,  such  teachers  to  be  subject  to  his  control  and  super- 
vision. 

Thirdly^  The  scientific  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  student  class. 

Toward  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  and 
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ample  and  conveniently -arranged  play-grounds  are  indispensable,  and 
the  director  should  be  expected  to  give— 

(I)  Instruction  (a)  by  means  of  lectures;  {b)  by  marking  out  a  course 
of  reading ;  (o)  by  anatomical  and  physical  demonstrations ;  (d)  by  hold- 
ing examinations.  Undergraduate  students  should  be  required  and 
other  students  allowed  to  attend  such  instruction. 

The  lectures  might  be  grouped  advantageously  as  follows:  (1)  on 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  human  body,  in  connection  with  demonstra- 
tions (a)  on  the  skeleton,  {b)  with  anatomical  preparations,  and  (c)  by 
means  of  physiological  apparatus ;  (2)  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
exercise  and  training;  (3)  on  selected  topics  in  public  and  personal 
hygiene ;  (4)  on  the  aims  and  means  of  modern  medicine,  with  hiqts 
as  to  the  selection  of  medical  advisers. 

(II)  Guidance,  by  means  of  personal  suggestions,  advice,  and  di- 
rection. Each  undergraduate  student  should  be  required,  and  all  oth- 
ers encouraged,  to  undergo  a  physical  examination  by  the  director, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  prescribe  such  exercises  and  the  use 
of  such  developing  appliances  and  measures  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
the  special  needs  of  each  individual.  Each  student  should  be  examined 
at  least  twice  a  year,  and  the  results  of  such  examinations  should  be 
carefully  recorded  and  tabulated. 

(III)  By  making  statistical  and  scientific  reports  of  observations 
and  experiments.  The  director  should  record,  analyze,  and  discuss  the 
results  of  his  observations,  measurements,  and  examinations;  and  be 
encouraged  to  investigate  the  problems  appertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  normal  bodily  and  mental  functions  in  mem- 
bers of  the  student  class,  to  the  end  that  physical  education  may  be 
put  upon  a  rational  basis. 

It  is  only  through  a  wise  combination  of  gymnastic  training  and 
athletic  sporls  that  the  best  results  can  be  hoped  for  or  attained.  Ath- 
letic sports  can,  if  wisely  managed  and  supervised,  be  made  most  serv- 
iceable in  securing  manliness  a.nd  self-control  to  those  engaging  in 
them.  The  abandonment  of  them  as  a  general  "elective  course'*  to 
the  unregulated  control  cf  unripe  and  inexperienced  youth  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unwise.  He  who  shall  consider  intelligently  and  critically, 
in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  brain  and  nerve  and  muscle 
physiology,  the  various  games  and  sports  which  are  deservedly  popular, 
and  shall  show  wherein  they  are  valuable  as  a  means  to  manly  and 
womanly  development,  cannot  fail  of  contributing  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  pedagogical  science. 

So  dense  is  the  present  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but  also  of  a  large  section  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  community, 
concerning  the  elementary  truths  of  biological  science  in  general  and 
of  psychophysical  science  in  particular,  that  it  would  be  well-nigh 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  institute  and  administer  any  thorough-going 
system  of  physical  training  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction 
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in  even  the  most  eolighteDed  States  of  the  UDion.  Until  the  modem 
doctrine  of  bodily  exercise  is  more  generally  apprehended,  we  can  only 
look  for  sporadic  efforts  and  fragmentary  and  discordant  results  in  so 
much  of  the  field  of  physical  training  as  the  richer  and  more  advanced 
colleges  and  universities  may  occupy.  The  German,  Swedish,  and 
French  systems  of  physical  training  and  of  educating  teachers  in  gym- 
nastics are  well  worth  studying;  but  the  greatest  present  need  is  to 
educate  trustees,  committee-men,  teachers,  and  physicians  in  physiology 
and  hygiene. 

DU  BOIS-BETMOND  ON  EXERCISE. 

One  of  the  pioneers  and  masters  in  modern  physiology,  Professor  Du 
BoiS'Beymond,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  has  given  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  physiology  of  exercise.    He  says: 

By  exercise  we  commonly  understand  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
plicated action  of  the  body  with  the  co-operation  of  the  mind,  or  of  an  action  of  the 
mind  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  perform  it  better.  We  seek  in  vain  in 
most  physiological  text-books  for  instruction  respecting  exercise  ^  if  it  is  given,  only 
the  so-called  bodily  exercises  are  generally  considered,  and  they  are  represented  as 
merely  exercises  of  the  muscular  system ;  therefore,  it  is  not  strange  that  laymen  in 
medicine,  professors  of  gynmastics,  and  school  teachers,  generally  believe  that.  Yet  it 
is  easy  to  show  the  error  of  this  view  and  demonstrate  that  such  bodily  exercises  as 
gymnastics,  fencing,  swimming,  riding,  dancing,  and  skating  are  much  more  exercises 
of  the  central  nervous  system^— of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  It  is  true  that  these 
movements  involve  a  certain  degp^ee  of  muscularr  power ;  but  we  can  conceive  of  a 
man  with  muscles  like  those  of  the  Farnesian  Hercules,  who  would  yet  be  incom- 
petent to  stand  or  walk,  to  say  nothing  of  his  exerting  more  complicated  movements. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  every  aotiop  of  our  body  as  a 
motive  apparatus  depends  not  less,  but  more,  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  muscles 
than  npon  the  force  of  their  contraction.  In  order  to  execute  a  composite  motion, 
like  a  leap,  the  muscles  must  begin  to  work  in  the  proper  order,  and  the  energy  of 
each  one  of  them  (in  Helmholtz's  sense)  must  increase,  halt,  and  diminish  according 
to  a  certain  law,  so  that  the  result  shall  be  the  proper  position  of  th^  limbs  and  the 
proper  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  proper  directioL.  Since  the  nerves  only 
transmit  the  impulses  coming  from  the  motor-gangUon  cells,  it  is  evident  that  the 
pecoliar  mechanism  of  the  composite  movements  resides  in  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  that  consequently  exercise  in  such  movements  isTeally  nothing  else  ttfan  exercise 
of  the  central  nerve-system.  This  possesses  the  invaluable  property  that  the  series 
of  movements,  if  we  may  speak  thus,  which  take  place  in  it,  frequently,  after  a  defi- 
nite law,  are  readily  repeated  iu  the  same  order,  with  the  same  swell  and  ebb  and 
intricacy,  whenever  a  singly  felt  impulse  of  the  will  demands  it.  Thus  all  the  bodily 
exercises  we  have  mentioned  above  are  not  merely  muscle  gymnastics,  but  also,  and 
that  pre-eminently,  nerve  gymnastics,  if  for  brevity  we  may  apply  the  term  nerves 
to  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Still,  something  else  than  the  control  of  the  muscles  by  the  motor-nervous  system 
comes  into  consideration  in  most  composite  movements.  The  sight,  the  sense  of  press- 
.ore,  and  the  muscular  sense,  and  finally  the  mind,  must  be  prepared  to  take  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  body  at  each  instant,  so  that  the  muscles  may  be  in  a  proper  state  of 
adjustment;  this  is  plainly  shown  in  the  exercises  of  fencing,  playing  billiards,  rope- 
dancing,  vaulting  on  horses  iu  motion,  or  leaping  down  a  mountain  slope.  Thus  not 
only  the  motor,  but  the  nensor  nervous  system  also,  and  the  mental  functions,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  exercised,  and  need  it ;  and  the  muscles  again  appear  to  acquire  a  deeper 
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importance  in  gymnastica.  What  is  said  here  of  the  coarser  bodily  movements  vp- 
plies  equally  to  all  skilled  work  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  kind. 
Although  a  Liszt  or  a  Rnbinstein  without  an  iron  muscularity  of  arm  cannot  be 
thought  of,  and  although,  likewise,  the  movements  of  Joachim's  bow  during  a  sym- 
phony may  correspond  to  many  kilogram-meters,  still  their  power  as  virtuosos  resides 
in  their  central  nerve-system .  When  Lessing  asked  whether  Raphael  won  Id  have  beeo 
any  the  less  a  great  painter  if  he  had  been  born  without  hands,  he  perceived  this  truth. 
Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  all  the  movements  as  well  ss 
to  those  of  the  hands  f  that,  for  example,  vocal  culture  rests  upon  no  other  onef 

The  inoderu  ideal  of  manly  excelleDce  is  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Greek  ideal  than  to  the  monkish  or  even  the  knightly.  Whi^n  modem 
methods  for  the  realization  of  the  modern  ideal  are  perfected,  they  will 
doubtless  as  far  surpass  the  methods  of  the  Greeks  as  the  physiology 
of  Du  BoisEeymond  surpasses  that  of  Plato.  Meanwhile,  the  true  end 
and  aim  of  physical  training  in  America  is  the  same  that  Plato  eoon* 
ciated,  namely,  that  the  bodies  of  the  trained  may,  better  than  those  of 
the  untrained,  minister  to  the- virtuous  mind. 

And  once  more  [to  continue  in  Plato's  words],  when  a  body  large  and  too  strong  for 
the  soul  is  united  to  a  small  and  weak  intelligence,  then,  inasmuch  as  there  are  two 
desires  natural  to  man,  one  of  food  for  the  sake  of  the  body,  and  one  of  wisdom  for 
the  sako  of  the  diviner  part  of  us,  then,  I  say,  the  motions  of  the  stronger,  getting 
the  better  and  increasing  their  own  power,  but  making  the  soul  dull  and  stupid  and 
forgetful,  engender  ignorance,  which  is  the  greatest  of  diseases.  There  is  one  pro- 
tection against  both  kinds  of  disproportion, — ^that  we  should  not  move  the  body  with- 
out the  soul,  or  the  soul  without  the  body,  and  thus  they  will  aid  one  another  and 
be  healthy  and  well  balanced.  Au'd  therefore  the  mathematician,  or  any  one  else 
who  devotes  himself  to  some  intellectual  pursuit,  must  allow  his  body  to  have  motion 
also,  and  practice  gymnastics;  and  he  who  would  train  the  limbs  of  the  body  should 
impart  to  them  thcwmotions  of  the  soul,  and  should  practice  music  and  all  pbilosophyi 
if  he  would  be  called  truly  fair  and  truly  good. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  GERMANY. 

Fhysieal  training  has  been  accorded  a  considerable  place  in  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  including  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  France,  AustriB,  Belgium,  ard  Denmark.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
instmctiTe  to  compare  the  systems  of  physical  training  now  in  vogue  in  these  coun- 
triee  with  what  has  been  attempted  and  accomplished  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  writer  originally  intended  to  embody  such  a  comparison  in  this  report, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  gather,  from  tbe  libraries  to  which  he  had  access,  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  base  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  account  of  tbe  actual  working 
of  physical  education  in  any  of  the  foreign  countries  named  above. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  prepared  for  publication,  tbe  writer  has  visited 
Germany,  and,  through  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  made  a  tolerably  compre- 
hensive stody  of  German  methods  of  physical  training,  especially  of  those  which 
obtain  in  Prussia.  While  he  would  not  disparage  the  merits  of  tbe  gymnastic  train- 
in|(  given  in  the  schools  of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  France,  and  of  other  coun- 
tries  which  he  was  likewise  unable  to  visit,  the  writer  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Prussian  system  is  the  most  highly  developed  and  the  best  organized  of  its 
kind,  and  is,  therefore,  more  worthy  than  any  other  of  close  study  on  the  part  of 
those  who  desire  to  check  the  present  tendency  to  brain-forcing  in  the  education  of 
American  youth. 

DEVBLOPliENT  OF  GERMAN  GYMNASTICS. 

English  and  American  writers  on  education  have  very  generally  either  entirely  neg- 
lected, or  largely  failed  to  apprehend,  tbe  lessons  which  German  experience  teaches  in 
regard  to  physical  education. 

The  German  for  gymnastics  is  Tumkunst,  or  Turtien,  though  tbe  term  GymnMtik  oc- 
curs not  infrequently,  especially  in  tbe  earlier  writings.  Tumplatz  and  Tumhalle  cor- 
respond respectively  to  our  terms  out-door  gymnasium  and  gymnasium,  which'  latter 
ordinarily  signifies  a  building  for  gymnastic  exercises.  A  gymnasium,  in  the  German 
sense,  is  the  highest  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  leads  directly  to  the  university. 
The  uniform  use  of  this  term  to  designate  such  schools  dates,  in  Prussia,  from  the 
year  1812.^ 

German  gymnastics  embrace  three  well-marked  fields,  or  departments,  viz :  Volkt- 
trnmeny  or  popular  gymnastics;  Schultumen,  or  school  gymnastics;  and  Militdrtumenf 
or  military  gymnastics.  Tbe  organization  of  tbe  last  two  departments  is  maintained 
and  controlled  by  the  Government  for  strictly  educational  purposes;  whereas  the 
TumverHnSf  as  the  societies  of  tbe  turners  are  called,  are  voluntary  associations  of  a 
social  and  semi-educational,  but  wholly  popular  and  patriotic,  nature.  The  fondness 
of  the  German  people  for  gymnastic  exercises  is  as  marked  a  national  trait  as  is  tbe 
liking  of  the  British  for  athletic  sports.  The  germ  of  tbe  turning  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  martial  games  and  exercises  of  the  ancient  Teutons. 

Considered  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  British  athletics  are  rude  and  primi- 
tive when  compared  with  German  gymnastics,  which,  in  many  of  their  features,  are 
almoet  Grecian.  The  two  systems  are  as  widely  difierent  in  their  aims  and  methods 
as  are  the  British  school-boy  and  the  German  school-master,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
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G'SBMAN  REFORMS  AlfD  REFORMERS. 

The  reform  whereby  mental  and  physical  training  have  been  made  conjoint  factors 
in  the  compalsory  education  of  every  German,  has  been  worked  ont  daring  the  last 
hundred  years.  At  every  stage  of  its  course  the  quickening  and  shaping  influence  of 
innovating  educators  has  been  felt.  The  three  most  eminent  names  in  the  list  of  men 
identified  with  the  revival  and  upbuilding  of  Qerman  gymnastics  are  those  of  Guts 
Muths,  Jahn,  and  Spiess.  Each  was  a  teacher  and  writer.  Jahn  was  an  agitator  and 
))ophlar  leader  in  addition.'  Gats  Maths  lived  fiom  1759  till  1839,  Jahn  from  1778  till 
1852,  and  Spiess  from  1810  tiU  1858. 

OUTS  MUTH8  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Guts  Muths  was  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  Salzmann's  Philanthropinam,  at  Sohnep- 
fenthal,  from  1787  till  his  death,  in  1839.  His  '*  GfmfuutikfUr  die  Jugend,'^  published  in 
1793,  was  the  first  German  manual  of  gymnastics.  He  did  much  by  his  writings  and 
labors  to  prepare  the  way  for  Jahn,  the  '^  Father  of  turning,"  and  Spiess,  the  ''Founder 
of  German  school  gymnastics  and  the  creator  of  gymnastics  for  girls."  Guts  Muths's 
success  at  Schnepfenthal  led  many  private  and  a  few  public  teachers  to  attempt  to 
give  their  pupils  some  gymnastic  training.  The  influence  of  Guts  Muths  is  also 
traceable  in  the  revival  of  gymnastics  in  Denmark,  under  the  lead  of  Nachtigall,  and 
in  Sweden,  where  Ling,  the  founder  of  modem  medical  gymnastics,  made  gymnastics 
extremely  popular.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Ling  did  much  more  than  to  de- 
velop the  Swedish  movement  cure,  on  which  his  fame  outside  of  his  own  country 
chiefly  rests.  He  organized  admirable  systems  of  popular  and  school  gymnastics, 
which  are  still  extant  and  flourishing. 

REFORMS  IK  PRUSSIA. 

Prussia's  commanding  position  in  science  and  politics  is  due  to  the  perfection  of 
her  educational  and  military  systems.  Their  present  excellence  and  efficiency  are,  in 
a  large  degree,  the  outcome  of  reforms  begun  by  the  sagacious  and  energetic  ministers 
of  the  father  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  in  the  period  of  Prussia'H  deepest  humiliation  and 
distress,  the  period  betweeu  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  and  the  War  of  Liberation,  in 
1813.  Bismarck  and  his  coadjutors,  Roon,  Moltke,  and  Falk,  have  but  cultivated  the 
seed  and  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  reforms  instituted  or  marked  out  by  Stein,  and 
iSchamhorst,  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 

Steiu  emancipated  the  peasants  from  serfdom,  broke  down  the  barriers  between 
them  and  the  middle  classes,  and  gave  enlarged  freedom  to  trade.  His  name  is  also 
associated  with  radiq^l  and  successful  reforms  in  the  constitutiou  and  administration 
of  the  State.  Scharnhorst  reorganized  the  army  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  should  be  trained  to  defend  it.  '^In  the  Qeld  of  edu- 
cational reform  the  providential  man,"  says  Professor  Seeley,  '' appeared  in  Hum- 
boldt, as  great  a  master  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  as  Scharnhorst  was  of 
war." 

As  early  as  1804,  Guts  Muths  urged  upon  the  Prussian  minister,  Massow,  the  im- 
portance of  introducing  physical  edacation  into  the  schools  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  military  efficiency  of  the  people.  The  minister  replied  that  he  proposed  to  make 
bodily  training  an  essential  part  of  bis  plan  for  national  education.  The  war  with 
Napoleon  prevented  this  reform  from  being  more  than  projected.  In  1808  Scharuhorst's 
provisional  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  was  submitted  to  Stein  for 
criticism  and  suggestions.  Scharnhorst  urged  that  fencing,  swimming,  leaping,  etc., 
should  be  taught  in  the  town  and  city  schools.  Stein  approved  the  views  of  Scharn- 
horst in  regard  to  bodily  exercises,  called  attention  to  the  success  of  Guts  Muths  at 
Schnepfenthal,  and  suggested  the  desirability  of  securing  his  co-operation  in  bringing 
about  the  general  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  the  schools.     Humboldt  likewise 
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favored  the  Bcheme,  but  no  efficient  measures  were  taken,  at  this  time,  to  carry  it  oat. 
The  first  public  gymnastic  ground  {Tumplaiz)  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1809 
at  Braunsberg,  in  Prussia,  under  the  auspices  of  a  secret  association  formed  under  the 
name  of ''  The  Moral  and  Scientific  Union/'  the  so-called  Tugendbund,  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  national  feeling  and  throwing  off  the  French  yoke.  The  gymnastics 
adopted  at  Braunsberg  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  principles  of  Guts  Muths. 

"father  jahn"  and  the  turners. 

That  gymuastios  under  the  name  of  Tumen  became  a  popular  institution  and  a 
potent  factor  in  natioual  development,  was  due  to  Jahn,  a  man  of  much  more  aggres- 
sive spirit  than  the  quiet  teacher  of  gymnastics  at  Schnepfeotbal.  In  1810  Jahn  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  Eollnisches  Gymnasium^  one  of  the  city  schools  in  Berlin,  and 
in  1811~'12  ho  also  taught  in  Plamann's  Pestalozzian  Institute  in  the  same  city. 
Prince  Bismarck  was  a  pupil  in  this  institute  from  1822  till  1827. 

Jahn  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  was  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
spirit,  manners,  and  speech  of  the  ancient  Germans.  His  strong  and  ragged  nature, 
and  his  eager,  restless,  passionate  spirit,  qualified  him  for  popular  leadership  in  the 
movement  which  he  initiated.  He  seized  the  idea  of  making  bodily  training  a  force 
in  national  regeneration  and  education,  and  dreamed  and  wrote  and  labored  for  a 
free  and  united  Germany.  Before  he  had  fairly  entered  upon  his  course  as  a  teacher 
in  Berlin,  his  book  on  "German  Nationality"  appeared  in  1810.  In  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  1810  and  1816,  the  date  of  **Die  Deutsche  Tumkunet,"  he  accom- 
plished the  main  labor  of  his  life.  The  nature  of  his  work,  the  ideas  by  which  he 
was  animated,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  which  favored  his  success,  are  in- 
dicated in  the  following  extracts  from  **J)ie  Deutsche  Tumkunst" : 

Like  many  other  things  in  this  world,  the  German  turning  system  had  a  small  and 
insignificant  beginning.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1809 1  went  to  Berlin  to  see  the  entry 
of  the  King.  Love  to  my  fatherland  and  my  own  inclinations  now  made  me  a  teacher 
of  youth,  as  I  had  often  been  before.  During  the  beautiful  spring  of  1810  a  few  of  my 
popils  began  to  go  out  with  me  into  the  woods  and  fields  on  the  holiday  afternoons 
of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  habit  became  confirmed.  Their  number  in- 
creased, and  we  had  various  youthful  sports  and  exercises.  Thus  we  went  on  until 
the  dog-days,  when  the  number  was  very  large,  but  very  soon  foil  ofi'  again.  But 
there  was  left  a  select  number,  a  nucleus,  who  held  together  even  during  tno  winter, 
with  whom  the  first  turning  ground  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1811,  in  the  Hason- 
beide  [i.  e.,  a  pine  forest  on  the  outskirts  oi  Berlin]. 

At  tho  present  time  many  exercises' are  practiced  in  company  and  before  the  eyes 
of  all,  under  the  name  of  turning.  But  then  the  names  turning  system,  turning, 
toroer,  turning  ground,  and  the  like,  came  up  all  at  once,  and  gave  occasion  for  much 
excitement,  scandal,  and  authorship.  The  subject  was  discussed  even  in  the  French 
daily  papers,  and  even  here  in  our  own  country  it  was  at  first  said  that  the  ancient  Ger- 
man ways  have  brought  forth  a  new  folly. 

Dorin^  the  winter  we  studied  whatever  could  bo  got  ou  th^  subject,  and  wo  re- 
flected with  gratitude  upon  our  predecessors,  Vieth  and  Guts  Muths.  The  stronger 
and  more  experienced  of  my  pupils  made  a  very  skillful  use  of  their  writingn,  and 
were  able,  during  the  next  summer,  to  labor  as  instructors  in  turning.  In  tho  sum- 
mer of  1812  both  the  turning  ground  and  system  of  exercises  wore  enlarged.  They 
became  more  varied  from  tiiming  day  to  turning  day,  and  were  mutually  developed 
by  the  pupils  in  their  friendly  contests  of  youthful  emufation.  It  is  inipossibh^  to  say 
in  detail  who  first  discovered,  tried,  investigated,  proved,  and  completed  one  or  iin- 
otber  exercise.  From  the  very  beginning  tho  turning  system  has  snown  great  coin- 
monity  of  spirit,  patriotic  feeling,  perseverance,  and  seif-denial.  Every  Extension 
or  development  or  it  was  useil  for  the  common  good,  and  such  is  still  tho  eam>. 

Towara  the  end  of  the  summer  exercises  of  1812,  a  sort  of  aHsociation  of  tiiriierH  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  investigation  and  artistic  organization  of  the 
taming  system  in  the  most  useful  and  generally  applicable  manner.  Ou  tho  King's 
proclamation  of  February  3,  1813,  all  the  turners  capable  of  bearing  armsentorod  tho 
field.  After  long  persuasion  I  succeeded  at  Breslau  in  inducing  Ernst  Eihelen,  one  of 
my  oldest  pupils,  to  take  charge  of  the  turning  institution  during  the  war.  I  uiyNolf 
aecompanicsd  Eiselen  from  Breslau  to  Berlin,  and  introduced  him  to  tho  uutlioritien 
and  to  the  principals  of  schools,  who  promised  him  all  manner  of  co-oporntioii,  an<l 
who  biive  ever  since  shown  confidence  in  him.    Since  that  time  P^iselen  has  l>oon  at 
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the  head  of  the  turning  institntion,  during  the  summers  of  1813  and  1814  and  the 
intervening  winter,  and  nas  conducted  the  exercises  of  those  who  were  too  young  to 
carry  arms. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1814, 1  returned  to  Berlin.  In  the  winter,  when  the  volunteers 
returned,  bringing  many  turners  with  them,  the  associated  discussions  were  renewed. 
On  the  escape  of  Napoleon  all  the  turners  able  to  bear  arms  volunteered  again  for  the 
field,  only  two  who  nad  fought  during  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  remaining  at 
home  from  the  consequences  of  those  campaigns. 

The  younger  ones  who  remained  behind  now  took  hold  of  the  work  again  with  re- 
newed zeal.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1815  the  turning  ground  received 
still  further  improvements  and  enlargemente.  In  the  following  autumn  and  earlv 
part  of  winter,  the  turning  system  was  again  made  the  object  of  associated  investi- 
gation. After  the  subject  nad  been  ripely  considered  and  investigated  in  the  turning 
coancil,  and  opinions  had  been  compared,  experience  cited  and  views  corrected,  a  be- 
ginning was  made  in  collecting  into  one  whole  all  the  results  of  earlier  and  later  la- 
bors on  the  subject,  and  all  the  separate  fragments  and  contributions  relative  to  it, 
a  labor  which  has  lastly  been  revised  by  my  own  pen.  Although  it  was  only  one  ar- 
chitect who  at  first  drew  the  plan,  yet  master,  associates,  pupils^  and  workmen  have 
all  labored  faithfully  and  honestly  upon  the  structnre,  and  have  aU  contributed  their 
shares  to  it. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  my  work,  my  words,  and  my  book.  Neither  of  the  three 
is  perfect ;  but  the  book  may  serve  to  promotea  recognition  of  its  ideal.  It  is  put 
forth  only  by  way  of  rendering  an  account  to  the  fatherland  of  what  we  have  done 
and  endeavored. 

The  turning  system  would  re-establish  the  lost  symmetry  of  human  development; 
wonld  connect  a  proper  bodily  training  with  mere  exclusive  intellectual  cultivation; 
would  supply  the  proper  counteracting  influence  to  the  prevailing  over>refinement, 
and  would  comprehend  and  influence  the  whole  man  by  means  of  a  social  mode  of 
living  for  the  youn^.  Every  turning  institution  is  a  place  for  exercising  the  bodily 
powers,  a  school  ofindustry  in  manly  activity,  a  place  of  chivalrous  contest,  an  aid 
to  education,  a  protection  to  the  health,  and  a  public  benefit.  It  is  constantly  and 
interchangeably  a  place  of  teaching  and  of  learning.  In  an  unbroken  circle  follow 
constantly  after  each  f>th(;r,  direction,  exemplification,  instruction,  independent  in- 
vestigation, practice,  emulation,  and  further  instruction.  Thus  the  turners  do  not 
learn  their  occupation  from  hearsay.  They  have  lived  in  and  with  their  work,  inves- 
tigated it,  proved  it,  and  perfected  it.  It  awakens  all  the  dormant  powers  and 
secures  a  self-confidence  and  readiness  which  are  never  found  at  a  loss. 

The  director  of  a  turning  institution  undertakes  a  high  duty.  He  must  cherish 
and  protect  the  simplicity  of  the  young,  that  it  may  not  oe  injured  by  untimely  pre- 
cocity. He  who  is  not  thoroughly  penetrated  with  a  childlike  spirit  and  national 
feelings,  should  never  take  charge  of  a  turning  institution.  It  is  a  holy  work  and 
life. 

But  all  education  is  useless  and  idle  which  leaves  the  pupil  to  disappear,  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp,  in  the  waste  folly  of  a  fancied  cosmopolitanism,  and  does  not  confirm 
him  in  patriotic  feeling ;  and  thus,  even  in  the  worst  period  of  the  French  domina- 
tion, love  of  king  and  fatherland  were  preached  to  and  impressed  upon  the  youth  of 
the  turning  association.  No  one  ought  to  enter  a  turning  association  who  is  know- 
ingly a  perverter  of  German  nationality,  and  praises,  loves,  promotes,  or  defends  for- 
eign manners. 

With  such  principles  did  the  turning  societies  strengthen,  train,  arm,  encourage, 
and  man  themselves  for  the  fatherland,  in  the  sultry  times  of  the  devil.  Nor  did  faith, 
love,  or  hope  desert  them  for  a  moment.  '*  God  deserts  no  German,''  has  alwajrs  been 
their  motto.  In  war  none  of  them  staid  at  home,  except  those  too  young  or  too  weak, 
and  they  were  not  idle. 

The  turning  system  [says  Von  Raumer]  soon  spread  from  Berlin  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  a  large  part  of  Southern  Germany.  Next  to  Berlin,  Breslau  had  the  largest 
number  of  turners,  some  eight  hundred.  In  that  city  students.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
seminary  pupils,  the  pupils  of  four  Gymnasieny  officers,  and  professors  frequented  the 
turning  ground.  Singing  flourished.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  after 
exercising  from  three  to  seven,  the  whole  company  returned  singing  to  the  city. 

Together  with  this  first  natural  development  of  the  turning  system,  there  came  up 
also  a  reaction  against  many  received  and  universal  customs  and  manners.     This  nec- 
essarily aroused  enemies,  and  the  more  because  the  turners  frequently  overpassed  th» 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  made  turning  identical  with  a  warfare  against  all  ancient 
errors.    This  was  particularly  the  case  after  the  war  of  freedom. 
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THE  ATTITUDB  OF  THE  STATE  AUTHORITIES. 

The  state  aathorities,  especially  those  at  the  bead  of  the  department  of  education, 
seem  to  have  manifested  a  lively  and,  on  the  whole,  friendly  interest  in  Jahn  and 
his  work.  In  1813,  daring  Jahn's  absence  in  the  field,  six  hundred  and  seventy  tha- 
lers  were  appropriated  to  enable  Eiselen  to  conduct  an  eight  weeks'  normal  course 
of  instruction  for  teachers  of  turning,  but  it  was  impracticable  to  carry  out  tbe 
plan  at  that  time.  Several  reports  of  a  favorable  nature  were  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  pedagogical  and  hygienic  worth  of  turning,  and  turning  grounds  wuie 
established  in  various  parts  of  fho  Kingdom  under  governmental  auspices.  In  1814 
the  Prussian  chancellor,  Prince  Hardenberg,  bestowed  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
ihalers  upon  Jahn,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  state.  In  September,  IBir*, 
Jahn's  pension  was  increased  to  eight  hundred  thalers,  and  Eiselen  was  granted  a 
salary  of  four  hnndred  thalers.  This  was  due  to  a  report  made  to  Hardenberg  in 
April,  1815,  by  Minister  Yon  Schuckraann,  to  whom  Hardenberg  had  referred  a  plan 
of  Jahn's  ior  enlarging  the  turnplatz,  purchasing  certain  buildings,  and  bringing  the 
turning  institution  into  close  connection  with  the  Berlin  school-system.  Yon  Schuck- 
mann  was  averse,  by  reason  of  the  low  state  of  the  treasury,  to  incurring  the  large 
expenditures  suggested  by  Jahn,  and  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  introduce  turning 
formally  into  the  schools,  lest  it  should  lose  its  spontaneous  popular  character. 

In  1818  Altenstein,  the  minister  of  education,  caused  an  official  investigation  to  be 
made  into  the  nature,  extent,  and  effects  of  taming  throughout  Prussia.  During  the 
period  1816-'19,  the  de|:artment  of  education  elaborated  a  provisional  scheme  for  a 
general  education  law,  which,  however,  was  never  enacted  in  its  entirety.  In  this 
scheme  a  place  was  assigned  to  gymnnstics,  and  it  was  proposed  to  introdace  them 
into  the  rural  schools  as  well  as  into  the  middle  schools,  normal  schools,  and  Gym- 
uasieu. 

At  last,  in  1819,  a  plan  was  perfected  by  the  educational  authorities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  turning  grounds  thonghout  Prussia  in  connection  with  the  schools.  On 
March  23,  1819,  the  very  day  that  this  plan  was  laid  before  the  King  for  his  ap- 
proval and  signature,  the  news  of  Kotzebue's  murder  by  Sand,  who  was  a  student  and 
a  turner,  leached  Berlin,  and  the  King  refused  his  approval.  Sand's  deed  of  crazy 
violence  had,  as  it  appears  now,  no  political  significance ;  bat  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment feared  revolution,  and  looked  upon  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  among  the  rising 
generation  with  alarm.  Tbe  Bunckensohe^ften,  or  students'  societies,  and  the  Turn- 
verHne  were  put  under  the  ban  as  being  hotbeds  of  liberalism.  Jahn  was  arrested 
in  July,  1819,  on  I  be  charge  of  engaging  in  revolutionary  practices  and  conspiring 
to  assassinate  a  privy  councilor.  Yon  Kamptz  by  name.  Francis  Lieber,  then  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  one  of  Jahn's  oldest  and  favorite  pupils,  was  also  arrested  on  sospicion. 
Lieber  regained  his  freedom  in  a  few  months,  but  was  forbidden  to  stndy  at  a  Prus- 
sian university.  Jahn  was  acquitted  and  set  free  in  1825,  but  was  banished  from  Ber- 
lin, and  forbidden  to  reside  in  any  town  where  there  was  a  university  or  Gymnasium. 
Francis  Lieber  came  to  the  United  States  in  1827  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  the  then  recently  founded  Tremont  Gymnasium,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
be  established  a  swimming  school  on  his  own  account. 

In  January,  1820,  the  Government  abolished  turning  in  Prussia  by  closing  the 
taming  grounds,  some  ninety  in  number.    Yolkstumen  was  not  again  allowed  until 
1842.     Gradually  gymnastics  found  a  place  in  the  instruction  of  a  few  schools.    In 
1836,  Dr.  Lorinser,  of  Oppeln,  published  in  a  medical  Journal  an  article  entitled 
"The  Protection  of  Health  in  Schools."    Dr.  Lorinser  was  very  severe  in  his  strict- 
ares  on  the  management  of  the  schools,  especially  of  the  Gymnasien.    He  declared 
that  bodily  and  mental  weakness  were  on  the  increase  among  school  children,  and 
especially  the  Gymnasium  pupils,  by  reason  of  the  overburdening  due  to  multiplicity 
of  studies,  too  many  school  hours,  and  an  undue  amount  of  home  work.    This  pai»er 
i;ave  rise  to  a  wide  and  somewhat  heated  discussion,  and  indirectly  brought  about  a 
renewed  interest  in  school  gymnastics. 
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In  1840  the  department  of  edacation  rccomnionded  the  introdaction  of  bodily  train- 
ing into  all  the  higher  schoolB  for  b^^H.  In  April,  1842,  the  ministers  of  war,  the 
interior,  and  education,  nnited  in  recommending  to  the  King  the  reintroduction  of 
turning.  In  June  following,  the  King  gave  his  sanction  to  the  proposal  of  his  minis- 
ters that  *'  bodily  exercises  should  be  acknowledged  formally  as  a  neoessiary  and  in- 
dispensable integral  part  of  male  education,  and  should  bo  adopted  as  an  agency  in 
the  education  of  the  people.''  The  King  also  authorized  the  establishment  of  '*  gym- 
nastic institutes,"  in  connection  with  ^^  the  Gymnasien,  the  higher  middle  schools,  the 
training  schools  for  teachers,  and  the  division  and  brigade  schools  in  the  army.'' 

THE  RRVIVAL  OF  TURNING. 

Volkstumen  revived,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  above  cited  cabinet  order  of 
King  Frederick  William  IV ;  but  its  aims  and  usages  were  too  strongly  coloreil  by 
political  views  for  the  turning  societieH  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  troublous  years 
1848-'50.  It  was  not  until  1860  that  the  turning  movement  began  to  regain  its  1o»t 
momentum.  Great  enthusiasm  for  turning  was  awakened  by  the  first  German  tiiru- 
iug  festival,  held  at  Coburg,  in  1860,  in  which  some  thousand  or  more  turners  took 
]>art  In  celebrating  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  In  August,  1861,  came  the  second  gen- 
eral Tumfeat,  when  the  turners  celebrated,  at  Berlin,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment,  by  Jahn,  of  the  original  tnmplatz  in  the  Hasenheide.  Nearly  six  th<ni- 
sand  turners,  representing  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  districts,  took  part  in 
this  festival,  which  is  also  notable  for  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  national 
monument  to  Jahn.  The  completed  monument,  consisting  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Jahn 
upon  a  pedestal  of  st'Ones  contributed  by  turning  societies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  WHS  dedicated  in  August,  1872. 

Between  1859  and  1862  the  number  of  German  tnrnvereine  increased  from  241  to 
1,279.  In  1863,  20,000  turners  took  part  at  Leipzig  in  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
auniversary  of  Napoleon's  defeat  near  that  city  by  the  allies.  A  year  later  tl.e  socie- 
tiPH  numbered  nearly  2,000,  and  their  members  nearly  168,000.  The  great  majority 
of  Gerniiiu  turnvereine  have,  since  1860,  belonged  to  the  organization  known  an 
ih^  Deul ache  Turnerschaft. 

THE  '^DEUTSCHE  TURNER8CHAFT." 

The  Tumei-schaft  comprises  fifteen  circuits,  or  geographrcal  divisions,  within  the 
German  Em]»ire  and  Austria.     Each  circuit  (Kreia)  is  subdivided  into  districts  (Gaue), 
au«l  each  district  into  societies  (  FtTcine).     On  January  1,  1885,  there  were  220  Tttru- 
gauv  within  the  Turnerschaft.     In  1880,  out  of  2,226  turnvereine  in  1,741  municipali- 
ties and  vilhij;es,  1,971,  with  a  total  membership  of  170,315,  belonged  to  the  Tumer- 
Hchaftu     On  January  1,  1885,  the  number  of  vereiue  within  the  Turnerschaft  hadrisiMi 
to  2,878,  an  increase  of  223  over  1884  ;  while  the  number  of  vereine  outside  the  Turn 
ertichaft  had  decreased  from  343  to  329.     The  membership  in  1885  was  267,854,  of 
whom  114,134  were  active  turners;  or,  to  express  it  diff'erently,  in  2,413  localities 
there  was  an  active  member  of  the  Turnerschaft  for  every   134  of  the  population. 
During  1882,  1,915  vereine  practiced  turning  iu  the  winter;  294  owned  a  tnmplatz, 
and  15;J  a  turuhalle;  while  in  1884,  2,409  societies  practiced  winter  turning,  353owned 
a  turnplatz,  and  1*^2  owned  a  turuhalle. 

It  is  almost  as  common  to  tind  turnvereine  among  Gcnuans  in  foreign  lands  as  to 
Qnd  cricket  and  foot-ball  clubs  among  British  colonists.  Turning  societies  flourish  in 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Australia,  as  well  as  iu  every  country  in  Euroi>e. 
In  th<'  Uuited  States  the  principal  associatiou  of  the  turners  is  the  North  American 
Tunierbund,  which  embraces  more  than  tw^o  hundred  vereine  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand. 
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The  nature  and  working  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  German  folk  are  disclosed 
to  a  highly  interesting  degree  in  the  organization  and  the  management  of  the  DeuUohe 
Tvmerachafty  which  is,  in  a  sense,  the  most  genuinely  popular  of  German  institutions. 
'In  their  Volkstumen  we  lind  the  people  acting  with  more  freedom  and  spontaneity 
than  in  almost  any  other  field.  It  is  one  ot  the  few  fields  in  which  the  folk  has  been 
left  comparatively  untrammeled  by  the  Government.  While  its  aims  are  broadly 
national  and  social,  and  tinged  with  sentimental  idealism,  the  Tumerschaft  reflects 
in  its  democratic  organization  and  government,  its  systematic  methods,  and  its  eco- 
nomical administration,  the  severely  practical  German  spirit,  with  all  its  love  of  or- 
<ler,  discipline,  and  minute  division  of  labor.  The  tumvereine  are  in  their  way  as 
much  center  points  of  the  popular  life  of  Germany  as  the  gymnasia  were  center  points 
in  Greek  life.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Turnerschaft  is  largely  recruited 
from  such  classes  as  were  enslaved  by  the  Greeks. 

Volksturneu  of  the  present  day  diiffers  somewhat  from  that  which  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Jahn  and  Eiselen.  Individualism  is  less  rampant  for  one  thing,  and  certain 
styles  of  exercise  first  made  prominent  by  Spiess,  whose  method  and  work  we  shall 
consider  under  Schulturnen,  have  been  adopted  by  the  turners.  Then,  too,  the 
tumvereine  have  ceased  to  resemble  political  clubs.  The  comraitt.ee  of  the  tum- 
vereine declared  at  Gotha  in  lb61  that  turning  could  only  yield  abundant  fruit  when 
it  should  be  considered  a  means  for  training  strong  men  for  the  entire  fatherland. 
The  tumvereine  should  hold  themselves  entirely  aloof  from  the  consideration  of  party 
questions  as  such.  The  formation  of  definite  political  opinions  was  the  affair  and 
duty  of  the  individual  turners.  The  general  adoption  of  military  exercises  by  the 
turners  was  deprecated.  A  genuine  normal  training  to  render  the  body  equal  to  the 
performance  of  all  manly  exercises  should  remain  the  principal  concern  and  bosiness 
of  the  tumvereine. 

The  hand-book  of  the  Deutsche  Turnersohaft  very  clearly  sets  forth  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Volkstumen  of  the  present  day.  What  follows  in  relation  to  the 
aims,  organization,  and  practices  of  the  Turnerschaft  is  based  upon  statements  made 
in  thai  work,  and  in  the  organ  of  the  Turnerschaft,  the  DeuUohe  Tum-2!eUungf  a 
weekly  paper  published  at  Leipzig,  and  also  upon  personal  observations  made  in 
various  German  cities,  particularly  in  Dresden,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Sixth 
General  German  Turning  Festival,  held  there  in  July,  1885. 

The  aim  of  the  Tumerschaft  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  turning,  as  a  means  to 
bodily  and  moral  strength.  Its  members  (any  German  of  good  moral  character  who 
is  fourteen  years  old,  may  join  it)  are  urged  to  render  turning  attractive  to  boys  and 
apprenti^  who  have  passed  the  school  age ;  to  cultivate  simple  German  customs  and 
manners ;  to  cultivate  national  exercises  and  games,  such  as  free  and  class  exercises, 
running,  leaping,  climbing,  casting  the  weight,  hurling  the  spear,  wrestling,  fencing, 
and  sword  play ;  to  promote  sociability  through  the  singing  of  folk  songs,  and  those 
having  freedom  and  the  fatherland  for  their  themes— such  songs  should  be  thoroughly 
known  by  every  turner,  and  not  merely  their  first  Ifnes ;  to  participate  in  all  popular 
festivals,  especially  those  commemorative  of  national  events,  such  as  the  Kaiser's 
birthday,  Sedan  day,  and  the  like;  to  manifest  an  active  interest  in  useful  public  en- 
terprises and  associations,  such  as  fire  and  salvage  companies,  and  sanitary  corps  for 
the  care  and  transportation  of  the  sick  and  injured. 

The  turners  are  divided  into  two  main  sections,  viz,  boys  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  men.  These  divisions  are  subdivided  according  to  their  gymnastic 
ability  into  squads,  or  classes  {Riegen)^  each  class  being  under  the  lead  and  guidance 
of  a  *'  foreturner"  ( Voriurntr),  chosen  on  account  of  fitness.  The  chief  foretumer  is 
the  turn  warden  (TwrwtrarO.  Strength  alone  is  not  enough.  It  is  the  foretumer's 
business  to  make  his  squad  as  expert  as  possible,  and  above  all  to  secure  to  each  of 
its  members  an  erect,  fit  in,  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  body. 

The  times  most  favored  for  turning  are  Sundays,  holidays,  and  certain  appointed 
evenings  during  the  week.    The  order  recommended  for  the  ordinary  evening  turning 
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18  as  follows:  Ahtief  KUrtumen,  i.  0.,  gymnastic  exercise  in  which  each  individaal 
follows  his  own  taste  and  inclination  as  to  apparatus  and  movement.  Then  codmb 
the  formation  of  the  classes,  which  fall  into  line  at  a  signal  from  the  tnmwart,  and  at  a 
second  signal  march  to  the  machines,  the  hars,  horse,  horizontal  bar,  etc.,  to  which 
each  has  been  assigned.  The  exercise  on  each  piece  of  apparatus  is  set  by  the  fore- 
turner  at  the  head  of  the  class.  Usually  after  exercising  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  lines  are  reformed  and  each  class  marches  to  a  machine  of  a  different  character. 
After  this  second  period  of  fifteen  minutes  of  heavy  gymnastic  exercise  (^er^if^niai) 
the  ranks  are  reformed,  and  ''free  movements"  are  made  by  the  assembled  classes. 
!No  apparatus  is  used  in  the  free  movements,  which  are  made  in  onison  and  according 
to  commands  given  by  the  tnrnwart.  The  evening  closes  with  a  second  KUrtumen. 
The  affairs  of  the  verein  are  regulated  by  officers  elected  by  its  members.  The  pro- 
^amme  of  exercises,  t.  e.,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  GerSttumen,  or  heavy  gym- 
nastics, is  determined  by  the  officers  and  is  duly  bulletined.  The  foretumers  are  bound 
to  practice  together  at  appointed  times.  The  order  of  exercises  on  the  gymnastic 
machines  is  changed  from  evening  to  evening,  and  variety  and  interest  are  further 
secured,  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  by  engaging  in  out-of-door  games  (Tumspiele) 
in  the  turuplatz.  The  cultivation  of  gymnastic  specialties  and  of  one-sided  dexterity 
is  discouraged. 

From  time  to  time  the  societies  comprised  in  a  district,  and  the  districts  included 
in  a  circuit,  hold  festivals,  when  both  individuals  and  squads  compete  for  prizes. 
The  intervals  between  these  festivals  vary  greatly  in  the  different  circuits  and  dis- 
tricts. The  General  German  Turning  Festival  (Daa  Allgemmne  DeuUche  Tur^fmt), 
as  the  grand  festival  of  the  entire  TumerschafC  is  termed,  occurs  at  intervals  of  at 
least  four  years.  It  continues  for  at  least  three  days,  one  of  which  must  be  Sunday. 
8tx  such  festivals  have  been  held  in  different  German  cities  since  the  first  was  cele- 
brated at  Coburg  in  1860. 

THIS  DRESDEN  TURNFE8T  IN  1885. 

The  programme  carried  out  at  the  sixth  Deutsche  Tumfest  in  Dresden,  July  18-2.3, 
1885,  was  in  the  main  as  follows : 

Saturday,  July  18. 

Reception  during  the  day  at  the  railroad  station  and  steamer  wharves  on  the  Elbe 
'of  the  visiting  turners.  At  8  P.  M.  reception  at  the  festival  hall.  Transfer  of  the 
■standard  of  the  Tumerschaft  from  the  Frankfort-on-the-Main  color  guaM  to  the 
Dresden  color  guard.  Celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
vthe  Tumerschaft.    Music  and  singing  in  the  festival  hall. 

Sunday^  July  19. 

6  to  7  A.M.  Reveille  ( WeoJcruf), 

7  to  9  A.M.  Bathing  iu  the  Elbe. 

11.30  A.M.  Formation  of  festival  procession. 

11.45  A.M.  to  *2.30  P.M.  March  to  the  festival  grounds. 

3.30  P.M.   Assembly  of  turneiH  and  general  free  gymnastics  in  the  festival 

grounds. 
■5  to  7  P.M.  Class  exercise  {Mueterriegentumen)  of  the  most  proficient  squads, 

representing  single  circuits,  districts,  and  sociefies. 
7  to  8  P.M.  General  KUrturnen  ami  gymnastic  games. 

jFroni  8  p.m.,  in  the  hall,  concert  by  the  united  Biuging  societies  of  Dresden. 
From  5  p.m.,  on  the  grounds,  music  and  dancing. 
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Monday,  July  20. 

7  A.M.  to  12  M.  Prize  turning  ( Wetltumen)  and  class  turning. 

12  to  3  P.M.  Banquet  in  the  ball. 

3  to  5  P.M.  Free  gymnastics  by  the  Saxon  turners,  including  the  pupils  of  the 

higher  boys'  schools  of  Dresden. 
5  to  7  P.M.  Class  turning;  exhibition  sword  play  {SdmufeohUn), 

7  to  8  P.M.  Kiirtumen  by  the  most  expert  turners.    (Barnes. 

8  P.M.  Convention  of  the  German  teachers  of  gymnastics. 

8  P.M.  Reunions  of  fellow-countrymen. 

From  5  p.m.  Music  and  dancing  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  hall. 

Tuesday,  July  21. 

7  A.M.  to  12  M.  Prize  turning  and  conclusion  of  class  turning. 

2  to  3  P.M.  Prize  sword  play  {PreMfeokteti). 

3  to  7  P.M.  Prize  turning. 
7  to  8  P.M.  Games. 

9  P.M.  Torch  dance. 

From  5  p.m.  Music  and  dancing. 

Wednesday y  July  22. 

7  to  IOjl.m.  Conclusion  of  prize  turning. 

10  A.M.  to  12  M.  Gymnastic  games  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  pnblic  achoola 

( Volkitachulen)  of  Dresden. 
2  P.M.  Wrestling. 

8  P.M.  Announcement  of  the  victors. 

10  P.M.  Illumination  and  official  close  of  the  festivaL 
From  5  p.m.  Music  and  dancing. 

Thursday f  July  23. 

Turner  excursions  (Tumfahrten)  to  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  other  points  of 

interest. 
From  3  p.  m.  Social  reunions  on  the  grounds ;  music  and  dancing. 

The, festival  was  characteristically  German  in  its  object,  arrangements,  and  detailed 
workings.  It  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for  studying  national  traits  and  pe- 
culiar folk  customs,  and  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the  sturdiness,  good  humor, 
and  order- loving  disposition  of  the  common  people,  as  well  as  of  their  genuine  liking 
for  and  ability  in  gymnastic  drill  and  gymnastic  games.  In  the  opinion  of  competent 
Jndges,  moreover,  a  very  considerable  increase  in  gymnastic  proficiency  over  that  ex- 
hibited at  any  former  festival  was  noticeable. 

It  concerns  us  here  to  note  only  the  more  striking  of  the  turning  exercises  and  reg- 
ulations, without  attempting  to  describe  the  festival  as  a  whole,  or  venturing  to  en- 
large upon  its  many  attractions  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  or  the  student  of  men, 
manners,  and  institutions. 

More  than  20,000  turners,  including  delegations  from  England,  France,  Russia, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Anstria,  Hungary,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States,  took  part 
in  the  street  parade,  which  was  reviewed  by  the  King  of  Saxony  from  a  balcony  of 
his  palace  on  Sunday.  The  grounds  sot  apart  for  the  use  of  the  turners  were  some- 
thing more  than  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  were  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  ad- 
joining the  Grosser  Garten,  the  principal  park  of  the  King.  Chief  among  the  tem- 
porary buildings  erected  on  the  Festplatz  was  the  festival  hall,  with  an  estimated 
capacity  for  10,000  people.  The  main  part  of  this  hall  was  left  unfloored,  so  that  in 
case  of  unfavorable  weather  all  the  heavy  gymnastics  might  take  place  under  cover. 
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As  the  weather  was  fine  during  the  entire  continaance  of  the  festival,  the  hall  was  used 
chiefly  for  speech-making  and  merry-making,  and  the  turning  of  every  description 
was  cairried  on  out  of  doors  ou  the  Turnplatz,  which  hod  an  area  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre. 

The  most  noteworthy  gymnastic  features  of  the  festival  were  as  follows :  The  free 
gymnastics  (allgemeine  Freiiibungen)  on  Sunday;  the  class  turning  of  the  most  profi- 
cient turners  {MMierriegtnturnen)  ou  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday ;  the  Kurturuen, 
or  exhibition  gymnastics,  on  Sunday  and  Monday ;  the  prize  turning  ( Wetttumeii)  on 
the  last  three  days,  and  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  Dresden  school  children  ou 

Wednesday. 

The  Free  OymiuMtioe. 

The  free  gymnastics  resemble  somewhat  the  "setting-up  drill"  employed  in  the 
United  States  Army,  inasmuch  as  they  are  bodily  movements  arranged  in  groups  of 
related  exercises,  which  are  executed  at  command  and  in  unison.  In  them  no  appa- 
ratus of  any  kind  is  made  use  of.  They  may  be  characterized  as  calisthenics  raised 
to  their  highest  power.  The  firee  gymnastics  on  this  occasion  included  sixteen  di£fer- 
cnt  uiovemonts,  and  required  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  their  completion. 
The  order  and  character  of  the  movements  had  been  determined  and  ordained  by  th«; 
proper  committee  of  the  Turnerschaft  months  before,  and  the  movements  had  been 
practiced  by  the  different  vereine  at  home,  but  only  there.  The  turners  who  took 
part  in  the  free  movements  numbered  4,544,  and  were  formed  in  seventy-one  "  open 
ranks"  of  sixty-four  men  each,  facing  toward  the  front,  the  distance  between  the 
"files"  being  a  full  arm's-length.  Facing  the  huge  class  was  a  high  platform,  on 
which  two  marvelously  expert  foreturners  first  executed  each  movement  in  sight  of 
the  class,  and  then,  at  signals  given  with  a  flag  by  the  tumwart  in  command  of  the 
class,  and  re-enforced  by  strokes  given  on  gongs  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  the  foreturn- 
ers repeated  the  movement,  the  entire  body  of  4,500  men  following  in  unison.  The 
sight  of  4,500  bareheaded,  white-shirted  men,  many  of  them  gray  headed,  executing 
complicated  movements,  which  involved  tossing  of  the  arms,  bowing  and  bending 
of  the  trunk,  facing  now  this  way  and  now  that,  and  all  with  military  precision,  in 
nearly  perfect  time,  was  a  novel  and  inspiring  one.  The  free  movements,  on  Monday, 
of  the  Saxon  turners  and  the  Dresden  school-boys,  in  all  2,300  persons,  were  even  more 
complicated,  difficult,  and  picturesque  than  those  above  6X>oken  of.  The  King  and 
Queen  of  Saxony,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  courtiers,  were  among  the  interested 
sj)ectat(>rs  of  the  free  movements  on  Sunday. 

The  Class  Turning,  or  *^  Musterriegentwmen,^' 

Class  turning  under  the  lead  of  a  foreturner  has  been  a  peculiar  feature  of  Vol ks- 
tnrnen  since  the  days  of  Jahn,  and  many  of  the  machines  used  in  this  class  of  exercises 
were  devised  by  Jahn  and  his  early  followers.  Such  are  the  parallel  bars,  the  horizon- 
tal bar,  the  horse,  and  the  buck.  Only  the  most  proficient  members  of  a  verein  are  al- 
lowed to  represent  it  in  the  Mtieterriegentumen .  At  Frankfort,  in  1880,  sixty-one  classes, 
or  squads,  were  entered  under  this  head.  At  Dresden  the  number  of  classes  entend 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Of  these,  one  was  from  the  United  States,  one  from 
Belgium,  one  from  Denmark,  one  from  Hungary,  and  four  were  from  Holland ;  the  re- 
maining 268  were  from  within  the  Turnerschaft.  Of  the  276  classes  entered,  244,  com- 
prising 2,517  turners,  turned  and  were  reported  upon  by  the  judges.  The  number  of 
turners  in  a  class  varied  from  four  to  sixty -four ;  the  mean  number  was,  however,  nine. 
The  extremes  of  age  were  sixteen  and  seventy-one  years.  An  unusual  number  of  men 
past  middle  life  took  part  in  the  heavy  gymnastics.  There  were  fully  a  dozen  classes 
composed  of  men  over  forty  years  old,  and  nearly  three  hundred  men  over  thirty-five 
yeai-s  of  age  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  "  proficients."  The  class  of  the  "Eldest 
turners,"  numbering  eleven  men  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy-one,  engaged 
in  free  movements,  putting  the  stone,  and  high  leaping;  while  8e>'eral  sqnads  of 
younger  veterans,  ranging  in  age  from  forty  to  sixty,  exercised  on  the  parallel  bars, 
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the  horse,  and  the  inolined  ladder.  Yet  there  are  those  who  would  have  as  believe 
that  agility  and  bodily  force  in  adult«  are  the  almost  solo  possehsioD  of  the  modem 
Englishman !  If  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  iu^fomi  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
national  games  of  the  Germaps,  tbe^pr^mc^,  and  the  Swiss,  they  would  leam  that 
the  athletio  yestnre  of  the  ancient  6re/ek3  has  UQt  all  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  British. 

Eacli  claas  vaa  allawed:twenty;minut^es  fo^  exercise,  and  machines  enough  were  pro- 
vided)'for  twenty  elaaaes  tq  exercise  at  4i  time.  It  ^^as  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  note 
andteport  upon  th^inumber^agei  and.g^neral  appearance  of  the  class  members;  upon 
rtbeiv Marriage^  marohingy  and  Nothing,  as  well  as  upon  the  worth  and  character  of  the 
•  eaoeroisee  chosen  by  them  and  the  degree  of  their  proficiency  in  the  exercises.  The 
Bbilityof  the  foretuj^ifer  and  ^is  use  of  technical  terms  (Tumsprache ;  this  has  at- 
tained the  propoKtion  of  a  special  dialect)  were  also  items  ibr  note  and  comment. 

Theaoale  of  marks  for  the  actual  turnii:^  ranged  from  5,  extremely  good,  through 
3^  baccJy  good,  to  0,  bl^f    Of  the  244  classes  reported  on,  the  rating  of  the  judges  was 

<as,'£ollofws : 

18  classes  were  marked  5. 

10  classes  were  marked  4  to  5. 
70  classes  were  marked  4. 
23  classes  were  marked  3  to  4. 
87  classes  were  marlked  3. 
18  classes  were -marked  3  to  3. 
13  classes  were  marked  2. 

1  class  was  marked  1. 

'■  '      ■  •       '..'■.■ 

In  th«  case  of  four  olattses  the  report  waa  incomplete. 

Some  notion  of  the  kind  ofexeroiaes  chosen  may  be  gained  from  ihe  fi>Upwiiig 

statement; 

115  olasses  tnmed  with  the  parallel  l^ars. 

51  classes  tamed  iWitb  the  horizontal  bar. 

51  classes  turned  with  the  horse. 

1  class  tamed  with  the  buck. 

3  classes  tamed  with  the  back  and  horse. 

2  elassea  tamed  with  the  back  and  horizontal  bar, 
^cliMses  tamed  with  the  flying  rings. 

S  dasses  tamed  with  the  jamping  table. 

1  class  tamed  with  the  ladder. 

5  classes  engaged  in  wttnd  exereisee. 

1  tUm  engaged  in  fre^  ezMPpisea. 

2  classes  engaged  in  wrestling. 

1  olfMs  engaged  in  dab  swinging. 
1  class  engaged  in  disk  throwing. 
1  clasiB  eikgaged  in  casting  weights. . 
1  class  engaged  in  marching  ftgnrsa. 

Ontside  of  th^  class  of  professiodal  acrobats  and  of  the  ranks  of  the  Tnmelrbtind  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  the  United  States  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  men  who  could  compare  in  strength,  agility,  grace,  and  bodily  self-control, 
with  ey^n  the  average  member  of  the  Mnsterriegen  of  the'Tumersohaft.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Those  who  affect  gymnastics  in  America,  whether  for  rec- 
reation or  training,  are,  as  a  rale,  ill-tanght  or  not  taught  at  all ;  while  in  (Germany 
good  teaching  is  general  and  highly  appreciated. 

The  Priee  Tittning,  or  ^^WetUumenJ* 

Tlio  prizes  for  individual  excellence  in  heavy  gymnastics  consisted  simply  of 
wn*:iths  of  artificial  oak  leaves  and  diplomas.  Out  of  six  hundred  persons  whose 
names  were  entered  in  the  lists  of  competitors,  only  tliree  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
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pat  in  an  appearance.  In  1880,  at  Frankfort,  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  out  of  a 
list  of  one  thousand  entries  actually  competed  for  the  prizes.  Of  the  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  above  mentioned,  sixty-four  withdrew  before  the  completion  of 
the  competition,  mostly  on  account  of  blistered  hands  or  some  other  slight  ailment. 
Of  the  three  hundred  aud  fourteen  turners  who  made  a  complete  record,  thirty -six 
were  adjudged  victors,  having  scored  at  least  fifty  points  out  of  a  possible  total  of 
seventy-five  points.  Two  of  the  victors  were  from  the  United  States.  All  the  Tictors 
received  wreaths. and  diplomas.  Under  the  rules,  only  the  first  eighteen  were  enti- 
tled to  wreaths,  but  on  account  of  the  exceptional  difficulty  of  the  exorcises  the  Judges 
awarded  wreaths  to  the  second  eighteen  also.  The  best  record  made  was  sixty-one 
and  one-eighth  points.  Each  of  the  prize  turners  was  required  to  execute  three  exer- 
cises on  the  horizontal  bar,  three  on  the  parallel  bars,  and  three  on  the  horse.  Two 
exerci8(*8  on  each  of  these  machines  had  previously  been  ordained  by  the  committee  of 
the  Turuerscbaft ;  the  third  in  each  was  left  to  the  individual  choice  of  the  compet- 
itors. Each  competitor  was  also  required  to  try  his  skill  in  three  selected  *'  national 
games."  Those  selected  by  the  committee  for  this  occasion  were  high  Jumping,  long 
jumping,  and  weight  lifting. 

The  highent  attainable  mark  in  each  of  the  nine  **  machine  exercises  "  was  five,  and 
in  each  of  the  national  games  ten.  Two  of  the  victors  scored  five  on  the  horizontal 
bar ;  seven  scored  five  on  the  parallel  bars ;  but  none  scored  more  than  four  and 
seven-eighths  on  the  horse.  One  of  the  victors  scored  ten  in  high  jumping,  three 
scored  the  same  number  for  long  jumping,  and  ten  scored  ten  in  the  weight  lifting. 

The  victors  did  not  seem  to  be  men  of  phenomenal  muscular  development,  though 
it  should  be  said  that  the  turner  costume  of  loose  jacket  and  trousers  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  set  off  the  figure  to  the  best  advantage.  They  did,  however,  exhibit  an 
astonishing  power  of  executing  difficult  and  pleasing  feat^ — feats  which  called  for  a 
combination  of  strength,  dexterous  agility,  prolonged  endurance,  close  attention,  par- 
posefol  daring,  and  cool  judgment.    They  illustrated  most  admirably  the  truth  of  the 

poet's  lines- 
It  it  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  balk,  doth  make  man  better  be. 

• 

The  qualities  which  make  ^'  the  better  man ''  among  athletes  and  gymnasts  are  moral 
and  mental,  rather  than  muscular,  in  their  nature.  Muscular  action,  unless  ii  be 
altogether  abuormal,  cannot  be  dissociated  from  mental  and  nervous  action.  Precise 
and  purposeful  movements  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  involve  the  possession  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  educated  nervous  system.  From  the  failure  of  parents  and  teachers  to  ap- 
prehend this  fact,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  average  man  can  control  and  use  only 
fractional  parts  of  his  muscular  system.  The  German  turner's  aim  is  to  make  his 
entire  body  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  every  Tumfest  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  he  has  achieved  an  encouraging  measure  of  success. 

Sword  play  and  wrestling  were  minor  attractions  of  the  festival.  Under  the  former 
head  were  included  contests  with  the  foils,  the  SchlUgerj  or  straight  sword,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  ordinary  students'  duel,  and  the  saber.  Such  contests  were  included  in 
the  programme  of  a  general  festival  of  the  Tumerschaft  for  the  first  time  at  Dresden. 
Twenty-eight  men  fought  with  the  foils,  fourteen  men  with  the  schlfiger,  and  twenty 
men  with  the  saber.  Only  thirty-two  men  engaged  in  the  contests  in  wrestling.  Onlj 
such  turners  as  had  completed  the  twelve  exercises  ordained  for  the  prize  turning 
were  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  wrestling. 

On  Wednesday  the  Festplatz,  from  10  a.m.  till  noon,  was  given  up  to  the  games  of 
the  Dresden  school  children.  There  exists  a  general  but  erroneous  opinion  among 
foreigners  that  German  children  do  not  play,  though  the  history  of  the  kindergarten 
system  and  of  school  turning  affords  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Not  only 
have  the  Grermans  a  great  variety  of  national  games  for  children  and  youth,  but  in 
many  cases  tliey  have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  introduce  and  acclimatize  foreign 
games,  like  cricket  and  foot  ball.  Base  ball  and  lacrosse  are  apparently  unknown  to 
them.     In  some  cities,  and  notably  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Frankfort,  special  efforts 
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are  made  by  the  school  authorities  and  various  private  associations  to  secure  public 
play-grounds  for  the  children  of  all  classes,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction.  No  ono  could  witness  the  play  of  1,600  school  girls  and  1,200  school  boys, 
under  the  lead  of  their  teachers,  on  the  Dresden  Festplatz,  and  deny  that  German 
children  are  gamesome  as  well  as  tractable.  The  girls  played  at  catch,  running  races, 
ball,  skipping  rope,  etc.,  and  the  boys  engaged  in  foot  ball,  bat  and  ball,  tug  of  war, 
and  the  like.  As  a  rule,  the  German  school  and  city  authorities  provide  more  gener- 
onaly  and  intelligently  for  the  recreation  of  the  children  under  their  charge  than  is 
the  case  in  Great  Britain  or  America. 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS. 

We  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  salient  facts  regarding  the  development  and  pres- 
ent organization  of  school  gymnastics  {Schultwnen)  in  Germany,  particularly  in  Prus- 
sia. The  essential  differences  between  Volkstumen  and  Schnltarnen  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  former  is  a  free  art,  originating  with  and  maintained  by  the  common 
people,  and  the  latter  is  a  discipline  imposed  by  authority  npon  persons  in  a  state  of 
pupilage.  The  ends  of  training  and  education  are  not  lost  sight  of  in  Volkstumen, 
bat  in  Schulturnen  they  occupy  the  foreground. 

Although  Volksturueu  has  lost  many  of  the  extravagant  and  marked  peculiarities 
of  its  assertive  and  aggressive  youth,  and  has  become  better  regulated  and  systematized 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  it  still  bears  the  impress  set  upon  it  by  Jahn  and  the  times 
which  produced  him.  The  democratic  organization  of  the  turnvereine ;  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  the  turners  to  taxation,  drill,  and  discipline,  for  common  and  pa- 
triotic ends,  and  the  predilection  for  heavy  gymnastics  under  foretumers,  all  survive. 
The  turners  are  men  and  youths  who  devote  a  portion  of  their  spare  time,  particu- 
larly during  the  evening  hours  and  on  holidays,  to  the  exercises  of  the  turnplatz  and 
the  tumhalle,  for  the  sake  of  social  entertainment  and  the  promotion  of  health. 
Schulturnen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  department  of  instruction  in  the  educational 
system  ordained  by  the  state.  As  such,  it  is  administered  by  officers  of  the  state,  who 
aim,  by  means  of  a  graded,  progressive  series  of  bodily  exercises,  to  bring  about  the 
symmetrical  and  normal  development  of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  ranging  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty. 

School  turning  works  in  the  interest  of  folk  turning  by  preparing  promising  re- 
cruits for  the  turnvereine,  and  the  turners  have  ever  been  its  zealous  friends,  doing 
much  to  secure  its  spread  and  to  enhance  its  usefulness. 

The  Work  and  Influence  of  Spie8$, 

It  is  chiefly  to  Adolf  Spiess  and  his  followers  that  German  Schulturnen  owes  its  most 
distinctive  and  valuable  peculiarities.  Spiess  was  a  Hessian,  bom  in  1810.  Like  Jahn, 
he  was  a  pastor's  son  and  a  teacher.  In  his  father's  private  school,  which  was  con- 
ducted according  to  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  he  was  trained  in  gymnastics,  partly 
after  the  methods  of  Guts  Muths  and  partly  after  those  of  Jahn.  While  a  student  of  the- 
ology at  the  universities  of  Giessen  and  Halle,  he  was  an  active  turner  and  duelist.  In 
1829  he  became  acquainted  with  Jahn.  In  the  following  year,  while  still  a  student,  he 
formed  a  class  of  boys  at  Giessen,  and  made  a  beginning  in  teaching  what  came  to  be 
known  as  "  common  exercises"  {Gemeinubungen)^  or  class  drill  *^  in  standing,  walking, 
ronning,  and  jumping."  ^^  Class  turning,"  consisting  in  the  simnltaneous  performance 
by  a  number  of  persons,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  apparatus,  of  a  given  exercise 
at  the  word  of  command,  was  introduced  by  Spiess,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his 
system  of  physical  training ;  whereas  in  the  Jahn-Eiselen  system  the  members  of  the 
class  followed  in  succession  the  example  set  them  by  their  foretumer. 

In  1833  Spiess  became  a  teacher  of  history,  singing,  drawing,  and  turning,  in  the 
pnblic  Rclio<»ls  of  Burgdorf.  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Beru,  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  Froebel.     Spiess  is  sometimes  called  the  **  creator  of  gyronas- 
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tics  for  girls"  {Mddcheniurntn),  The  cxcrcisco  for  girls  which  he  introdaced  at  Bvag* 
(lorf  were  chii-lly  of  his  own  devising.  They  included  free gyninasticsy  duxuU-bell  ex- 
iTcises,  and  exercises  on  the  snspeuded  ladder  and  the  see-saw,  besides  a  variety  of 
exorcibes  in  ruuiiiug,  jumping,  and  swinging.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Basel  to  take 
charge  of  the  gymn:i8Lic  instruction  in  the  higher  schools  of  that  city. 

In  Iei4d  SpiesH  returned  to  Germany,  having  been  ap|>ointed  to  a  high  office  in  tbe 
dex)artni<Mit  of  education  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  Darmstadt.  It  devolved  ufi.on  Spiess  to  organize  and  BQper\'ise  school 
turning  throughout  that  state.  In  1849  and  1850  he  conducted  special  normal  classes 
lor  \\\v  purpose  of  preparing  trained  assistants  for  his  work.  At  Darmstadt,  as  at 
Hasel  and  JUirgdorf,  Si>iess  was  highly  successful  in  introducing  gymnastics  into 
schools  for  girls.    Ho  died  iu  1858. 

S))iesM  based  his  theory  of  bodily  training  on  the  laws  of  anatomy  and  phyaiDlogy, 
and  gnMii>ed  and  ordered  his  exercises  in  conipliaoce  with  those  laws.  He  applied 
his  principle  of  common  exercises  to  the  Jahn  heavy  gymnastics  aa  well  as  to  the f^ 
movements,  which  latter  were  often  made  to  music.  It  was  his  distinctive  work  to 
render  German  gymnastics  systematic  and  scientific,  and  to  adapt  them  to  pedagogi- 
cal purposes  and  methods.  As  a  t-eacber,  organizer,  and  writer,  his  infloeuoe  has  been 
wide  and  weighty.  His  principal  books  were  ^'Lchre  der  Turnkwivty"  Basel,  184a-*46, 
and  **Tumhuch  fUr  Scfiulen,"  Basel,  1846-'5l. 

2'he  Mine  of  School  Gymnwtics  in  Frutna,  I 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  cabinet  order  of  June,  1842,  in  which  Fred-  j 
erick  William  IV  formally  recommended  the  adoption  of  "bodily  exercise  a^  an  in-  ' 
dispensable  integral  part  of  male  education"  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Prassia. 
Eichorn,  the  minister  of  education,  by  an  ordinance  issued  in  February,  1844,  nnde^ 
took  to  eairy  the  King's  recommendations  into  effect.  This  ordinance  directed  that  i 
sufiicient  number  of  turnplatze  and  turiihallen  should  bo  established  to  fnmish  ill 
the  Gymuasien,  higher  burgher  schools,  and  normal  schools  for  males,  with  accommo- 
dations for  winter  and  summer  turning.  Those  in  charge  of  school  affairs  were  charged 
to  do  their  utmost  for  the  promotion  of  tiie  new  dejiartment  of  instruction.  When  it 
was  feasible,  jjupils  were  to  exercise  daily  for  an  hour  after  school.  At  least  the  af- 
ternoons of  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  should  be  devoted  to  gymnastics,  on  which 
days?  no  homo  study  was  to  be  exacted.  In  the  *' certificate  of  ripeness,"  given  attbe 
*'leaviug  examination,"  the  examiner  must  indicate  the  degree  of  gymnastic  ability 
altained  by  the  eandidate. 

Spiess  had  an  interview  with  Eichorn  in  Berlin,  in  the  summer  of  184C,  in  relation 
fo  the  proper  nuule  of  organizing  school  gymnastics,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  ft 
somewhat  general  expectation  that  he  would  bo  called  from  Burgdorf  to  Berlin. 
Spiess  was,  howi^ver,  passe<l  by,  and  Massmann,  who  had  since  1827  been  engaged  in 
teaehing  gymnastics  in  Munich,  where  the  sons  of  Lud^ig  I,  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  royal  eorps  of  cadets  were  numbered  among  his  pupils,  was  in  1843  called  to  Ber-  i 
lin  to  aid  Kiehorn\s  department  in  earrying  into  effect  the  views  exx>rottted  in  the  i 
King's  eabinet  order.  '■ 

Massmann  had  been  a  Herlin  turner  in  the  palmy  days  of  1811-13,  and  wasstrongly 
weildcd  to  the  methods  of  Jahn  and  Eiselen.  He  looked  with  disfavor  upon  tbe  new 
methods  of  Spiet^s,  nnd,  not  being  endowed  with  sufficient  skill  or  energy  to  adapt 
V^>lkstiirnen  to  sehool  needs,  his  administration,  which  lasted  until  1850,  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  failure. 

A  serious  o1)sta<'Ie  to  the  success  of  gymnastics  iu  the  schools  was  the  lack  of  com- 
petent  teachers.  To  meet  this  want  the  Central  Normal  School  for  Training  Teach*  \ 
ers  of  Uodily  Exercises  was  o]>ened  in  Berlin.  nn<ler  Massmann's  direction,  in  ItMtl 
The  sehool  dii'd  in  \M[).  In  I'-fil  the  Knyal  C't'utral  Gymnastic  Institute,  with  p»r» 
allel  courses  of  instrnetioii  forollieers  of  the  army  and  school  teaehei-s,  wusestubliNbeil 
in  Berlin  un<lej  the  conjoint  control  of  the  ministers  of  war  and  cdu  cut  ton,  andCspt- 
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"H.  Rothsteln,  of  the  Prassiau  army,  was  iilaced  at  its  head.  This  iustitute  has  exer- 
cised a  i)owerfal  influeuce  apon  the  rise  of  military  and  school  turning  in  Prussia. 
Its  dual  constitution  remained  unchanged  until  the  year  1877;  since  then  two  sepa- 
rate training  schools  have  been  in  operation ;  the  one  for  army  officers  is  entitled  the 
Komiffliche  MUitdrtumanstalt ;  the  other,  for  teachers  of  turning  in  the  schools,  is 
teiTjed  the  Eonigliche  THrnlehrerhildungsanatalt. 

Rothstein  was  a  firm  partisan  of  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  as  developed  by 
Ling  and  his  followers,  while  the  civilian  teachers  of  the  Central  Institute  either  fa- 
vored the  Jahn-Eiselen  system  or  a  compromise  between  it  and  that  of  8x)ies8.    Koth- 
steiu  banished  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars  from  the  institute,  thereby  giving  rise 
to  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.     The  turners  and  their  champions  attacked  the 
Swedish  gymnastics  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  formal,  one-sided,  aud  unin- 
teresting, as  well  as  un-Gterman  and  outlandish.    Medical  men  and  university  i>ro- 
ft'asors  took  II n  active  part  in  the  discussion  over  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  '^  bar 
exercises."    Professors  Virchow  and  Du  Bois-Reymoud,  of  tlie  Berlin  University, 
stood np  for  German  gymnastics  and  the  "bars."    Finally,  in  December,  1802,  a  com- 
mission, composed  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  Prussia,  declared  that  **  the  bar 
I    exercisea  mi^ht,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  be  improved,  but  ought  not  to  be  done 
\    away  with."    The  triumph  of  the  "bar  exercises"  involved  the  defeat  of  the  Ling- 
Rothatein  system  of  school  turning.     In  1863  Rothstein  left  the  Central  Institute;  in 
1865  he  died. 

In  1860Lehnert,  then  minister  of  education,  issued  an  order  for  the  gradual  intro- 
duotion  of  gymnastio  instruction  into  the  elementary  Hch(M)ls  ( Volkssrhuien)  for  boys. 
In  1862  attendance  upon  such  instruction  was  made  obligatory.  In  recent  years 
'  taming  has  become  quite  general  in- girls'  schools  of  all  grades.  It  is  obligatory  in 
female  normal  schools,  and  also  in  all  the  girls'  schools  of  some  cities,  for  example, 
those  of  Berlin,  Frankiort-on-tfae-M«in,  and  Hanover. 

TUB  OJaGA2fIZATION  SCHOOLS  AJND  iiHllT, 

Popular  education  in  the  German  sense  involves  compulsory  attendance  upon  schiH>l 
instractiou  and  comx>ulsory  military  service.^  Speaking  broadly,  the  state  requires 
every  Prn«siijn  child  to  go  to  school  for  eight  years,  and  every  Prussian  man  to  serve 
twelve  years  in  the  army.  In  order  to  render  clear  the  relation  which  physical  train- 
ing bears  to  school  training  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  military  training  on  the  other, 
in  the  Prussian  system  of  education,  we  must  first  give  some  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pnissian  schools  and  army,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted 
ID  each. 

The  population  of  Prussia  may  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  three  classes:  (1) 

The   Volkj  which  includes  90  per  cent,   of  the  whole,  and  embraces  the  peasant 

class  and  unskilled  laborers  of  every  sort ;  (2)  the  middle  class,  embracing  the  burgher 

cUas,  the  fanners,  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  nmnufacturers,  skilled  mechanics,  and 

»  a  great  variety  of  petty  ofllcials;  (3)  the  scientifically  educated  or  upper  class.     To 

'-  IbiH  class  beloug  the  oflicers  of  the  army,  professors  in  the  universities,  teachei-s  in 

"tht^  schools  of  snperior  instrnction,  literary  men,  the  members  of  the  learned  profos- 

■  *  iioDB,  the  great  landowners,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  olHcials  in  the  higher 
'•'  'glades  of  the  civil  service. 

■  There  are  three  grades  of  schools  corresponding  to  the  social  classes  above  uien- 
tioned.:  (1)  The elaweiutury  8choo]H(  Vulkaschul en) ;  (2)  the  intermediate  rc1ioo1h(3/»V/<?/- 
•0lhf7(fit),  including  the  so-called  ** burgher  schools"  and  the  lowtT  litalMchulcv  ;  (:{) 
Ibe  higher  schools,  including  the  GymnaMen^  Realgymnatien^  the  nomml  traiirm«^ 
•choole,  the  technical  schools,  and  the  nnivei-sities. 

In  the  army  the  rank  and  file  {SoUlaten)  Vivtb  drawn  from  the  VoJk  ;  the  under-oflficers 
^wrrespouding  to  our  non-commissioned  oflicers  come  mostly  fmm  the  nn'ddle  clasj^s ; 

» PruMia  pavs  annually  not  fiir  from  $37,000,000  lor  htr  hcIiooU  and  $50,000,000  lor  lier  urmv. 
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and  tbe  officers,  who  constitute  the  only  professions!  military  class,  belong  to  thenppfT 
class,  aud  are  to  a  large  degree  of  noble  birth.  Regimental  opbooUi  are  provided  lor 
the  soldiers ;  schools  of  a  higher  sort  for  the  under-offlcers ;  while  the  scientific  train- 
ing  of  the  officer  class  is  carried  on  in  the  cadet  institutes,  the  war  Bohools,  and  tiie 
War  Academy. 

The  Schools. 

The  elementary  schools  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  consist  usually  of  ei^ 
classes,  in  which  instruction  is  provided  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen.  The  complete  course,  which  is  not  always  enforced  in  the  remoter  couDtrj 
districts,  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Religion,  reading,  writing,  the  commoB 
rules  of  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of  algebra,  the  elements  of  geometry,  histoiy, 
drawing,  geography,  elementary  physics  and  natural  history,  Oerman  compositiM 
and  grammar,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  Girls  are,  in  addition,  taught  sewing  and 
knitting. 

The  intermediate  schools  have  only  a  five  or  six  years'  course.  They  aim  at  giviog 
a  practical  education,  supplementary  to  that  of  the  elementary  schools,  for  pupils  in- 
tending  to  follow  technical,  industrial,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  or  who  look  forward 
to  subordinate  positions  in  the  civil  service.  French  and  English  are  tanght  in  tbsts 
schools,  but  the  ancient  languages  are  not. 

Both  the  Gymnasien  and  the  Realgymnasien  have  a  nine  years'  oonise,  in  clasMi 
designated  in  descending  order:  I.  A.,  or  Oberprima;  I.  B.,  or  UnUrprima;  11.  A., 
or  Obersecunda;  II.  B.,  or  Untersecunda ;  III.  A.,  or  OherterHa;  III.  B.,  or  Unkhl 
iertia;  IV.,  or  Quaria;  Y.,  or  Quinta;  and  YI.,  or  Sexta. 

In  the  Gymnasien  much  attention  is  given  to  Greek  and  Latin,  while  French  ui 
English  are  less  thoroughly  taught.  The  Gymnasium  graduates  usually  enter  tki 
university  for  the  sake  of  preparing  themselves  to  enter  upon  a  career  in  one  of  tte 
learned  professions,  or  in  one  of  the*  higher  grades  of  the  civil  service. 

The  course  of  the  Realgymnasien  di£fers  from  that  of  the  Gymnasien  in  that  Greek 
is  omitted,  and  that  more  stress  is  laid  upon  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  the 
modern  languages.  The  graduates  of  a  Realgymnasium  are  admitted  to  one  only 
of  the  university  faculties,  that  of  philosophy,  with  its  departments  of  natural  soienei 
and  modem  languages.  As  a  rule  they  pass  to  one  of  the  higher  technical  schools  in- 
stead of  to  the  university. 

The  normal  schools  for  teachers  are  of  the  nature  of  special  technical  schools  bsT- ; 
ing  a  three  years'  course.      Preparatory  schools  (Vorschulen)  with  a  three  yesii^ 
course  have  been  organized  in  connection  with  many  Gymnasien,  Realgymnasies, 
and  higher  girls'  schools,  so  that  children  of  the  upper  classes  need  not  mingle  witb 
the  children  of  the  Yolk  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  Army, 

With  few  exceptions,  the  able-bodied  men  of  all  classes  are  liable  to  be  called  oo 
for  military  service  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty  and  until  they  hare 
attained  the  age  of  forty-two.  The  term  of  active  service  "  with  the  colors'*  is  thres  \ 
years,  during  which  period  the  soldier  is  continuously  subjected  to  military  discipKocv 
and  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  field  in  case  of  war.  Then  follow  five  years  of  serrios 
in  the  reserve,  during  which  one  is  occasionally,  and  for  some  weeks  at  a  tiiiM^ 
called  out  for  drill,  or  to  take  part  in  mobilization  or  the  annual  field  maneavefi. 
Men  in  the  reserve  are  liable  to  field  duty,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  case  of  war. 

In  the  Landwehr  the  term  of  service  is  four  years.  Service  with  the  colors  for  thre* 
years  and  iu  the  reserve  for  five  is  considered  sufficient  to  make  a  trained  soldier  of  ^' 
man,  so  that  members  of  the  Landwehr  in  time  of  peace  are  released  from  sctlT^j 
military  duty  of  any  kind.  They  are,  however,  organized  into  regiments,  aud  mi 
keep  their  arms  and  accoutenneDts  in  readiness  for  instant  service.  The  Landi 
is  officered  mostly  by  men  from  the  middle  \;Ia99es«  .  In  tipiepf  FWtb^ Landwehr, 
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»n8  the  forts,  gaards  the  frontier  and  the  prisoners  captured  from  the  euemy,  and 
ers  the  lines  of  commanication  between  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  field  army. 
»  Landsturmf  composed  of  men  between  thirty -two  and  forty-two  years  of  age,  is 
y  called  oat  for  purposes  of  defense  and  in  case  of  great  need, 
lie  German  Empire  can  muster  1,300,000  trained  soldiers,  excluding  the  Landsturm, 
the  different  states.  The  Prussian  army,  on  a  peace  footing,  numbers  more  than 
,000  men  and  under-officers,  and  14,000  officers.  It  can  be  mobilized  for  field  serv- 
in  a  week. 

L  soldier  who  becomes  incapacitated  after  eight  years'  service  for  further  active 
vice,  or  who  has  been  for  eighteen  years  in  active  service,  may  demand  a  certifi- 
B  recommending  him  for  such  a  place  in  the  civil  service  as  his  education  may  fit  him 
Accordingly  schools  for  the  further  instruction  of  soldiers  in  reading,  writing, 
mmar,  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  and  drawing,  are  organized  in  every  regi- 
iit.  Six  special  schools  for  the  higher  training  of  under-officers  are  also  maintained 
the  War  Department.  The  same  studies  as  those  pursued  in  the  regimental  schools, 
I  certain  other  special  subjects,  are  taught  in  the  under-officer  schools ;  but  the 
Jeete  are  pursued  farther.  A  soldier  with  a  good  record,  if  he  is  intelligent  enough 
»a8S  the  examination  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  nuder-officer  at  the  end  of 
Ive  years'  service,  i.  e.,  at  the  expiration  of  his  service  in  the  Landwehr,  becomes 
;ible,  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  preferred  aspirant,  for  a  subordinate  post  in  the  civil 
rice.  Such  positions  are  those  of  janitor,  messenger,  clerk,  etc.,  in  various  gov- 
nental  bureaus  which  pertain  to  postal,  customs,  telegraph,  and  railroad  aiSairs. 
iU  under-officer  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  after  nine  years'  service  in  the 
ly  and  at  least  five  years'  service  as  an  under-officer,  he  may  be  appointed  a  gen- 
mc  or  become  a  policeman.  Almost  all  the  offices  with  which  in  America  'Hbe 
s"  are  rewarded  for  yeoman  service  in  *' politics,"  are  in  Prussia  given  as  rewards 
lerit  and  intelligence  to  old  soldiers. 

The  Training  of  Officen. 

lie  ordinary  coarse  of  procedure  by  which  a  civil  aspirant  attains  to  the  lowest  grade 
he  corps  of  Prussian  officers,  that  of  second  lieutenant,  is  as  follows :  (1 )  He  is  nomi- 
sd  an  avantageur  by  the  colonel  of  some  regiment;  (2)  he  serves  for  six  months 
he  ranks ;  (3)  he  passes  the  examination  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  **  sword-knot 
ign,''  the  requirements  of  which  examination  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
aving  examination  "  at  the  completion  of  the  course  in  a  Gymnasium  or  Realgym- 
inm ;  (4)  then,  after  ten  months  of  professional  study  in  a  war  school  (KriegBschulc)^ 
lasses  the  ** officers'  examination" ;  (5)  and  in  case  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to 
ich  he  has  been  nominated  vote  favorably  upon  him,  he  is  commissioned  a  second 
[tenant  by  the  King. 

erhaps  a  third  of  those  who  enter  the  corps  of  officers  receive  their  preliminary 
cation  as  members  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  Since  1877  the  course  of  stady  in  the 
et  institutes  has  been  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  Realgymnasien.  There 
six  lower  cadet  institutes  in  Prussia,  having  five  classes,  viz :  YI.,  Y.,  lY.,  III.  B., 
i  m.  A. ;  and  one  chief  cadet  institute,  that  at  Lichterfelde,  near  Berlin,  having 
■es  which  correspond  to  II.  B.,  II.  A.,  I.  B.,  I.  A.,  of  a  Realgymnasium,  and  an 
itnced  class,  the  '^Selecta."  For  each  class  a  year's  work  is  laid  out.  Boys  from 
to  fifteen  years  are  received  in  the  lower  cadet-schools.  The  corps  of  cadets  is 
|ely  composed  of  the  sons  of  officers.  It  numbers  2,088  members^  880  of  whom  are 
Lichterfelde.  All  of  the  cadet  institutes  are  organized  with  two  boards  of  in- 
Bctors,  an  academic  board  of  civilians,  and  a  military  board  of  officers,  and  are 
4ect  to  military  regulations.  The  discipline  is  strictest  in  the  chief  institnte. 
I  premium  is  put  by  the  state  on  mental  training,  by  allowing  all  who  hold  certif- 
ies of  fitness  to  enter  Obersecunda  (II.  A.)  of  a  Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium,  to  ab- 
tre  their  service  with  the  colors  by  one  year's  volunteer  and  unpaid  service.    Fitness 
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to  enter  Unterprima  (I.  B.)  entitles  ono  to  Rtandtlie  "sword-knot-ensign"  examina- 
tion on  completing  six  months'  service  as  **  avantageur"  in  the  ranks.  The  "certif- 
icate of  ripeness,"  i.  e.,  of  having  completed  satisfactorily  the  studies  of  Ob^prima 
(I.  A.))  admits  its  possessor  to  the  University  or  to  the  higher  civil  service  poaitions, 
and  exempts  "  avantageors  "  from  the  *'sword-knot-(nsign''  examination. 

In  the  chief  cadet  institute,  at  Lichterfelde,  when  a  boy  is  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  his  bodily  development  is  up  to  a  certain  standard,  if  he  has  passed  II.  A.,  i.  e.,  is 
ready  to  enter  Unterprima,  he  may  try  the  "  sword-knot-ensign"  examination.  If  be 
pass  this  examination  he  may  (a)  begin  bis  service  in  the  ranks  and  aspire  to  the  offi- 
cers' examination  at  the  end  of  the  required  course  of  study  in  a  war  school ;  or  (() 
he  may,  if  a  very  promising  youth,  be  admitted  to  the  Selecta ;  or  (o),  should  he  not 
aspire  to  an  ofiScer's  career,  ho  may  enter  the  ranks  as  a  volunteer  for  one  year  (Etm- 
jdhrij'Freimlliger),  Many  cadets  complete  the  coni'se  laid  out  for  Unterprima  (I.  B.) 
in  order  to  be  eligible,  should  they  ever  leave  the  army,  to  positions  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  civil  service,  which  would  otherwise  be  closed  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
iiihuihcient  education.  Should  he  complete  the  year  I.  A.  satisfactorily,  a  cadet  may 
enter  a  war  school  at  once,  being  then  exempt  from  serving  as  an  "avantageur,"  and 
from  pusHing  tbe  "  sword-knot-ensign"  examination.  If  he  pass  the  officers'  exami- 
nation, he  may  receive  his  commission  from  the  King  as  second  lieutenant  witbont 
being  voted  on  by  tbe  officers  of  a  regiment.  The  cadet  who  goes  succeasfnlly  through 
tbe  Selecta  is  not  required  to  enter  the  ranks,  or  even  to  attend  a  war  school,  bnt  is 
promoted  directly  from  the  corps  of  cadets  to  that  of  officers. 

There  were  formerly  nine  war  schools  for  the  special  preparation  of  oiyil  aspirants 
for  the  officers'  examination.  Within  recent  years  they  have  been  consolidate<l  to 
three.  The  ten-months'  course  of  study  in  the  war  schools  is  of  a  strictly  professiooal 
nature,  such  subjects  as  tactics,  fortification,  siege  practice,  and  the  like,  being  id- 
eluded  in  it.  Concerning  the  physical  training  in  the  cadet  and  war  schools  we  shall 
speak  under  the  head  of  Military  Turning. 

The  War  Academy  (Kriegsakademie)  in  Berlin  is  the  central  scientific  school  of  tbe  Ger- 
man army.  At  the  most,  only  three  hundred  officers  may  attend  its  classes,  each  clatt 
in  the  three  years'  course  being  limited  to  one  hundred  members.  Only  officers  wIjo 
have  served  three  full  years  with  the  troops,  and  are  recommended  by  their  colonels 
as  men  of  exceptional  energy,  character,  and  intelligence,  are  allowed  to  attempt  the 
severe  entrance  examination  iu  mathematics,  hiatory,  geography,  military  science, 
and  the  French  language.  Nine  months  of  each  year  of  tbe  course  are  devoted  to 
scientific  instruction,  which  consists  of  lectures  of  the  most  advanced  character  given 
by  civilian  and  military  professors,  while  the  remaining  three  months  are  yearly 
given  up  to  practical  studies  in  topographical  engineering  and  general  staff  duty, 
and  in  familiarizing  the  student  with  other  arms  of  the  service  than  his  own.  Tho 
course  at  the  War  Academy  is  so  severe,  its  examinations  and  practical  tests  sominat<< 
ai)(l  soarching,  that  only  a  very  few,  the  *^best  of  the  best,"  are  able  to  pass  intotbe 
cliarnn.'rl  circle  of  the  general  stafi*,  under  Field  Marshal  Von  Moltke.  The  men  coiii- 
poHiiig  the  general  staff*  of  the  Prussian  army  are  the  Consummate  flower  of  Prussian 
education.  As  a  corps  they  are  unrivaled,  and  the  individuals  are  few  anywhere  who 
posHess  trained  powers  of  mind  and  body  in  anything  like  so  high  a  degree. 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS. 

As  regards  physical  training  in  the  schools  of  Prussia,  tbe  case  stands  thus:  Attend- 
anee  upon  instruction  in  turning  i8  exacted  of  all  uuexcused  pupils  for  two  boors 
weekly  in  all  schools  for  boys,  and  also,  in  some  cities,  in  all  schools  for  girls.  Asarule, 
taeh  seliool  has  its  own  turnhalle,  and  in  very  many  cases  its  own  turnplatz,  furnished 
with  ai)]Mopriate  gymnastic  machines.  Some  cities,  for  instance,  Frank  for  t-ou-the- 
Main,  i)r()vide  special  i>laygronnds  and  swimming  baths  for  the  use  of  school  ehilclreu. 

Whih;  gymnastic  drill  is  not  universal  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  very  general.  A» 
might  be  expect*rd,  it  is  more  cotnnion  and  better  provided  for  in  the  cities  than  in  tbo 
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conntry.  In  1882  only  ten  percent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  schools  for  boys  were 
excused  from  taming,  and  they  were  excused  on  the  certificates  of  physicians  that 
the  ex^cise  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  health ;  only  eight>een  per  cent,  of  this  class 
of  schools  were  obliged  to  discontinue  turning  in  winter  through  having  no  proper 
tnmhalle,  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  them  possessed  a  tnmhalle. 

In  the  course  of  study  each  class  has  its  special  time  for  gymnastics,  just  as  it  has 
special  hours  set  for  arithmetic  and  reading,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  instruction 
is  given  by  one  of  the  ordinary  class  teachers,  and  not  by  a  special  teacher  of  turn- 
ing. The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  turning,  singing,  aiid  drawing,  is  usually  the 
same,  viz,  two  hours  weekly. 

The  exercises  are  carefally  adapted  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupils.  The  youngest 
pupils,  from  six  to  ten  years  old,  engage  in  a  great  variety  of  simple  games,  easy, 
free  movements,  marching.  Jumping,  and  climbing  exercises,  and  the  fundamental 
exercises  on  the  easier  gymnastic  machines.  In  free,  light,  and  heavy  gymnastics 
the  exercises  grow  more  complicated  and  difficult  with  the  advancing  ^age  of  the 
pupil.  The  expertness  of  the  boys  in  the  upper  classes  is  often  quite  astonishing. 
In  the  Gymnasien  and  Realgymnasien  fencing  is  taught  in  the  upper  classes.  Pedes- 
trian tours,  skating  parties,  and  excursions  into  the  woods  are  frequently  made  under 
the  lead  of  those  who  teach  turning.  The  gymnastic  course  for  girls  comprises  the 
ordinary  free  gymnastics;  class  gymnastics  with  *'hand  apparatus,"  such  as  dnmb- 
bells,  wands,  and  skipping  ropes;  marching,  dancing,  and  balancing  exercises;  vari- 
ous games  of  ball,  easy  jumping,  swinging,  and  climbing;  and  a  few  of  the  simplest  ex- 
ercises on  the  parallel  and  horizontal  bars.  Singing,  especially  during  the  march  aud 
the  minuet,  is  frequently  engaged  in  daring  the  hour  given  to  gymnastic  instruction. 

In  nearly  every  university,  voluntary  associations  of  students  are  formed  to  practice 
turning.  The  university  masters  of  sword-play  and  riding  are  survivals  from  feudal 
tiroes. 

SCHOOL  GTMXASTICS  IN  BERLIN. 

In  1881  there  were  4,815,974  children  of  school  age  in  a  total  population  of  27,250,04)0 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  number  of  teachers  was  over  61,000.  The  popuhiticm 
of  Berlin  in  1880  was  1,122,330.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  schools  of  every  kind 
In  the  city  was  more  than  149,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  25,000  were  in  privuto 
schools.  In  schools  wholly  maihtained  at  the  city's  expense,  there  were  104,726  pu- 
pils. Of  70  tnmanstalteu,  9  were  under  royal  patronage,  including  the  MiUfdr- 
tumanstalty  the  Tumlehrerhildungsanstalty  and  the  gymnasia  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Of  the  62 
tnrnballen  belonging  to  the  city,  41  had  turnpliitze  adjoining  or  near  to  them  ;  2  be- 
longed to  higher  schools  for  girls ;  11  belonged  to  higher  schools  for  boys ;  aud  48  b(>- 
longed  toschools  of  the  grade  of  Volksschulen  (termed  in  Berlin  Gemeindeschulen) ;  and 
1  belonged  to  the  Berlin  Orphan  Asylum.  The  city  paid  nearly  |50,000  in  1880-'H1 
for  the  instruction  given  its  school  children  in  gymnastics,  which  sum  is  equal  to 
abviut  one  twenty-third  of  its  total  expenditure  for  schools  in  that  year. 

In  June,  1885,  Berlin  provided  free-school  instruction  for  some  143,000  children, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  10,000  over  the  corresponding  class  in  1884.  On  the  same 
date  the  city  had  148  Gemeindeschulen  in  operation,  and  buildings  for  8  more  in  process 
of  construction.     The  new  school-houses  are  provided  with  turnhallen. 

The  present  number  of  city  turnhallen  used  for  educational  purposes  in  Berlin  isDH. 
The  largest  of  them  is  the  Stddiische  Turnhallej  in  the  Prinzenstrasse.  This  was  estab- 
lished in  1864;  its  cost  was  as  follows:  for  land,  including  a  turnplatz,  99,000  niurkH; 
building,  254,000  marks;  apparatus,  18,000  marks;  total,  .371,000  marks,  or  §0-2.750. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  and  consists  of  two  three-story  wings  and  a  one-story  main 
hall.  The  wings  contain  residence  flats  for  the  use  of  the  oflicials  charged  with  the 
oversight  and  direction  of  school  gymnastics.  The  main  hall  is  150  feet  long,  75  feet 
wide,  and  48  feet  high,  and  easily  accommodates  400  turners  at  a  time.    Adjoining  it 
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is  a  well-appointed  tumplatz,  with  an  area  of  more  than  half  an  acre,  which  is  planted 
with  shade  trees,  The  City  Turuhalle  is  open  every  day  and  evening,  and  is  used  at 
appointed  times  by  several  of  the  Berlin  tomvereine,  also  by  the  association  of  Qerlin 
teachers,  the  royal  firemen,  the  normal  classes  for  teachers  of  taming,  and  by  eight 
of  the  city  schools  for  school  turning.  In  all,  more  than  13,000  persons  exercise  here 
weekly.  The  annual  appropriation  for  its  maintenance,  exclusive  of  salaries,  is  be- 
tween $2,500  and  $3,000. 

As  a  rule,  the  school  gymnasia  in  Germany  are  separate  and  specially  designed 
buildings,  and  not  refitted  rooms.  As  a  class,  the  German  gymnasia  are  not  so  lozori- 
ously  fitted  or  so  architecturally  imposing  as  many  of  the  newer  American  college 
gymnasia,  but  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  free  and  class  gymnas- 
tics of  every  description.  As  much  as  possible  the  apparatus  is  a^jostable  and  port- 
able. A  plain,  one-story,  brick  tumhalle,  60  by  33  feet  and  15  to  20  foet  high^  can 
be  built  in  Germany  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  well  furnished  with  apparatus  for  $1,000. 

The  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Washinjgton,  D.  C, 
spends  yearly  about  $27,000  for  the  gymnastic  instruction  of  its  school  children,  some 
18,000  in  number.  About  one-third  of  this  sum  goes  toward  the  furtherance  of  tum- 
spiele.  Boys  and  girls,  unless  excused  on  a  physician's  certificate,  have  two  hours' 
weekly  instraction  in  turning,  and  two  hours  weekly  of  compulsory  play  besides. 
The  majority  of  the  school  children  in  Frankfort  are  also  taught  and  practiced  in 
swimming  under  the  auspices  of  the  city. 

In  this  connection  the  following  facts  regarding  the  Yolksschnlen  of  Vienna  may  be 
of  interest:  In  lrJ82-'63  Vienna,  whose  population  in  18Q0  was  704,756,  had  72,912 
pupils  in  its  135  Volksschuleu.  Of  this  number  44,614  (20,047  of  whom  were  girls) 
practiced  turning  under  the  guidance  of  658  teachers.  The  city  paid  for  the  teach- 
ing of  turning  and  the  care  of  the  turnhallen,  in  1882-^83,  a  sum  equal  to  $34,860,  or  one- 
twenty-ninth  as  much  as  its  total  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  Volksschnlen. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  TURNING. 

The  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  Prussia,  indeed  throughout  Germany,  are  8i)ecial]y 
trained  for  their  duties.  They  are  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  England  and  America, 
retired  drill  sergeants,  broken  down  athletes,  or  merely  euthasiastic  gymnasts.  There 
are,  it  is  said,  more  than  1,000  teachers  in  Berlin  alone  who  are  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  turning.  According  to  tho  regulations  now  in  force,  in  order  t'O  be  in- 
stalled as  a  teacher  of  turning  in  a  Prussian  school,  one  must  first  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  and  secure  a  certificate  of  fitness;  such  certificates  must  be  obtained  at 
Berlin,  and  from  one  of  two  sources,  viz.,  the  Konigliche  TumJehrerbildungaansialtf 
or  the  Turidthrer  PrUfunga  KommisHon,  The  latter  is  simply  an  examining  board, 
originally  t-Htablished  in  1867,  which  holds  examinations  for  male  candidates  annually 
in  February,  and  for  female  candidates  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year. 

The  Tnrnlebrerbildungsanstalt  holds  two  examinations  yearly,  one  at  the  end  of  its 
winter  course  of  instruction  for  male  teachers,  the  other  at  the  end  of  its  spring  and 
summer  course  for  female  teachers.  Those  who  take  the  examinations  set  by  the 
Komini8sion  are  mostly  teacher.s  who  have  attended  courses  in  turning  at  a  normal 
school,  or  have  received  8j»ecial  trainin<;  in  classes  formed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
educational  authorities  of  one  of  the  provincial  cities;  some  are  univen»i<y  students 
who  look  forward  to  a  teacher's  career. 

At  the  examination  held  by  the  Kommissiou  in  November,  1884,  43  women  passed; 
at  that  held  in  February,  1885,  39  men  passed,  8  of  whom  were  pronounced  fit  to  teach 
swimuiiug  as  well  as  turning ;  83  women  were  passed  at  the  examination  in  May,  1885. 
The  number  of  males  who  completed  the  winter  course  of  instruction  at  the  Tumlehrer- 
bilduu^sanstalt  and  secured  the  certificate  of  fitness  to  teach  turning  was  71,  of  whom 
42  were  passed  also  in  swimming;  while  tho  number  of  women  who  were  passed  at 
the  close  of  the  course  given  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1885,  was  82,  of  which  number 
28  took  the  course  of  instruction  in  swimming. 
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The  examinations  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  teachers  of  tnming  (Titmhlirer 
Priifungs  Kommission)  are  conducted  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  principal  teachers 
belonging  to  the  Tumlehrerbildnngsanstalt  and  other  teachers  of  turning  named  by 
the  Minister  of  Education.  The  board  seldom  exceeds  five  in  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  teacher  of  anatomy  in  the  Bildungsanstalt  takes  part  in  the  examination 
of  m^Ie  candidates,  and  a  female  teacher  of  turning  is  always  a  member  of  the  board 
when  women  are  examined.  The  candidates  are  of  three  classes :  (a)  Those  who  have 
already  been  found  competent  to  be  installed  as  teachers  in  the  schools;  (&)  students 
who  have  completed  five  semesters  at  a  university ;  (c)  persons  of  sufficient  age 
(twenty  years  in  the  case  of  men,  eighteen  years  in  that  of  women),  not  teachers, 
who  have  had  a  good  school  education. 

The  examinations  are  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  theoretical  examinations 
are  both  written  and  oral.  The  written  examination  consists  in  the  preparation, 
within  a  limited  time  and  without  the  assistance  of  books  or  persons,  of  a  thesis  on 
snch  questions  relating  to  school  gymnastics  as  the  examiners  may  select.  The  can- 
didate is  examined  orally  on  his  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  most  important  points 
in  the  history  of  turning,  particularly  of  school  turning ;  in  the  literature  and  tech- 
nical language  of  turning;  on  the  kinds  of  exercise  adapted  to  pupils  of  different 
ages  and  states  of  proficiency ;  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  various  gymnastic  appliances;  on  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene, 
and  their  relation  to  gymnastics ;  and  on  the  means  of  rendering  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured. In  the  practical  examination  the  candidate  is  required  to  show  what  degree 
of  expertness  he  possesses  in  the  exercises  made  use  of  in  school  turning. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  TURNING. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  this  institution,  known  as  the  civil  section  of  the  Cen- 
traltnrnanstalt  till  1877,  dates  from  1851.  Since  the  separation  of  the  military  and 
civil  sections  in  1877,  the  latter  has  been  known  as  the  Kdnigliche  TurnlchrerhildungS' 
anstalt.  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Euler,  who,  though  not  the  titular  "  director ''  of  the  Bil- 
dungsanstalt, actually  directs  its  daily  affaii^,  is  a  highly  accomplished  teacher,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  German  writers  on  turning.  He  has  occupied  his  present  po- 
sition as  the  chief  normal  teacher  of  turning  in  Prussia  since  the  year  1860,  when  he 
was  called  from  Schnlpforta  to  take  charge  of  the  civil  section  of  the  Centraltnm- 
anstalt,  of  which  Rothstein  was  then  the  head.  The  writer  is  deeply  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Euler  and  his  assistant,  Oberlehrer  Eckler,  for  many  kindnesses  and  much 
valuable  information  concerning  gymnastics  in  Berlin  and  Prussia.  Messrs.  Euler 
and  Eckler  not  only  conduct  most  of  the  theoretical  courses  in  the  Bildnngsanstalt 
(with  the  exception  of  the  course  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hoffmann),  but  they  are  also  charged  with  the  inspection,  as  regards  turning,  of  the 
schools  in  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  number  of  assistant  teachers  in  the 
Bildungsanstalt  varies  with  the  nnmber  of  pupils  from  year  to  year.  In  the  winter 
course  of  188:i-'84,  five  male  assistants  were  connected  with  the  institute,  and  an  equal 
number  of  female  assistants  gave  practical  instruction  in  the  summer  course  of  1884. 
The  winter  course  for  men  begins  in  October  of  each  year,  and  lasts  six  months;  the 
course  for  women  begins  at  the  close  of  the  Easter  vacation  and  continues  for  three 
months. 

Since  1879  the  institute  has  occupied  a  building  of  its  own  at  229  Friedrichsstrasse. 
This  building  is  a  model  one  of  its  kind.  It  consists  of  a  main  buildiug  two  stories 
high,  with  an  L  one  story  high.  On  the  first  floor  there  are,  besides  several  reception 
rooms  and  the  living  rooms  of  the  janitor,  three  rooms  appropriately  fitted  for  gym- 
nastic exercises.  One  in  the  main  building  is  for  the  use  of  girls  and  women,  and  is 
65  feet  long,  32. 5  feet  wide,  and  17.8  feet  high ;  another,  for  the  use  of  school  children 
belonging  to  the  model  classes,  is  81.25  feet  by  40.6  feet ;  and  the  third,  for  the  use  of 
males,  is  91  feet  by  47.7  feet.    The  principal  rooms  on  the  second  floor  in  the  main 
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buildiDg  are  the  waiting  and  cloak  ToomR,  a  large  office)  two  lectnre  rooms,  a  mnsenm 
containing  a  collection  of  models  of  a  great  variety  of  gymnastic  appliances,  and  a 
library. 

Tlie  examinations  of  the  Tnmlehrcr  Priifungs  Kommission  are  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Bildnngsanstalt. 

Courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  diejbetics ;  on  first  «id  to 
the  injared ;  on  the  history  of  bodily  exercises  and  the  science  and  methods  of  turning; 
and  on  the  construction  and  use  of  apparatus.  The  practical  instruction  comprises 
lessons  and  practice  in  free  gymnastics;  exercises  with '* hand  apparatus" — dumb 
bells,  wands,  and  the  like  ;  exercises  on  the  heavy  gymnastic  appliances ;  fencing  and 
sword-play,  and  swimming.  The  pupils  of  the  institute  are  required  to  conduct 
classes  in  gymnastics,  under  the  supervision  of  their  instructors,  in  several  of  the  city 
schools.  As  might  be  expected,  numerous  systematic  works  in  the  form  of  handbooks 
and  manuals  on  all  branches  of  turning  have  been  published. 

The  systems  of  school  turning  in  the  other  states  of  the  German  Empire  do  not  dif- 
fer very  widely  or  essentially  from  that  in  vogue  in  Prussia.  Each  of  the  principal 
states,  too,  maintains  a  Turnlehrerbildungsanstalt.  There  is  one  at  Dresden,  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  dates  from  1850;  that  at  Stuttgart,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  WUrtemberg,  was  founded  in  1862;  that  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  at  Carls- 
nihe,  was  established  in  1869;  and  the  one  at  Munich,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
was  opened  in  1872. 

MILITARY  TURNING.  * 

Gymnastic  exercises  constitute  a  considerable  and  important  part  of  the  prelimi- 
nary training  of  officers  in  the  cadet  and  war  schools,  and  of  the  drill  to  which  re- 
cruits and  soldiers  in  the  army  are  subjected.  Military  drill  of  the  technical  and 
special  sort  is  not  a  prominent  feature  in  the  course  of  the  six  preparatory  schools  for 
cadets  (  Voratisialten  des  Cadetten  Carpe)^  whose  pupils,  from  ten  to  fifteeen  years  of 
age,  are  arranged  in  five  classes,  corresponding  to  the  classes  Sexta  to  Tertia,  inclusive, 
of  a  Realgymnasium.  The  boys  of  the  lower  classes  have  gymnastic  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age  and  strength,  and  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  out-of-door  sports, 
such  a«4  foot  ball,  tug  of  war,  and  snowballing,  during  their  play  hours.  Only  the 
boys  in  Unter-  and  Obertertia  are  allowed  to  drill  with  muskets.  At  Lichterfelde  the 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  youths  are  organized' as  four  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
much  attention  is  given  to  infantry  drill  and  evolutions,  target  practice,  g^^mnas- 
tics,  fencing,  and  riding.  The  pupils  in  the  war  schools  are  also  thoroughly  drilled  in 
the  above-mentioned  branches  of  physical  training.  Two  hundred  lieutenants  are 
annually  trained  as  leaders  of  military  turning  at  the  Konigliche  MiWarturnanstalt  in 
Berlin. 

Gymnastics  are  also  taught  in  the  Militdrreiiinsiitut  at  Hanover.  This  institute 
includes  a  riding  school  for  officers  and  a  riding  school  for  under-officers.  The  pupils 
in  the  former  are  lieutenants,  and  in  the  latter  under-officers,  who  are  mostly  detailed 
from  the  Prussian  cavalry,  though  a  few  are  drawn  from  the  field  artillery.  The 
number  detailed  annually  to  each  school  is  eighty -three.  The  majority  of  these  re- 
turn to  their  regiments  after  a  year's  instruction,  while  the  remainder,  twenty-nine 
officers  and  twenty-eight  under-officers,  stay  a  second  year  at  the  institute. 

The  MiHtartumaftstaU. 

The  system  of  gymnastic  instruction  originally  adopted  as  an  essential  factor  in 
the  training  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  that  of  Ling.  In  1845  General  Von  Boyen, 
the  Minister  of  War,  who  had  three  years  before  joined  his  colleagues.  Von  Rochow, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Eichorn,  Minister  of  Education,  in  urging  upon  the  King 
the  views  expressed  in  the  epoch-making  cabinet  order,  sent  two  officers,  one  of  whom 
was  Kotlistein,  to  investigate  the  nature  and  working  of  the  Swedish  system  of  gym- 
nastics, especially  as  regarded   its  military  side.     Rothstein  and  his  companion  le- 
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paired  to  Stockholm,  went  through  the  regular  ten  months'  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Royal  Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  which  had  been  in  operation  since  1814,  and 
graduated  as  teachers  of  Ling's  gymnastics.  They  then  spent  three  months  at  Copen- 
hagen in  the  Danish  Royal  Central  Institute,  whose  date  of  establishment  is  1806. 
They  returned  to  Berlin  in  June,  1846,  and»early  in  1847  the  War  Department  adopted 
the  main  recommendations  of  their  report  by  ordering  the  establishment  of  a  Prussian 
central  institute  for  the  gymnastic  instruction  of  the  army.  This  institute  was 
opened  in  Berlin  October  1, 1847,  with  eighteen  officers  as  pupils.  The  revolutionary 
outbreak  of  1848  caused  the  suspension  of  the  institute  for  three  years.  In  1831  the 
Konigliche  Centralturnanstalt,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  was  opened 
in  Berlin  with  Rothstein  at  its  head. 

Although  Rothsteln's  opponents  were  able  to  defeat  his  efforts  to  supersede  the 
Jahn^iselon  and  Spiess  gymnastics,  as  regarded  school  gymnastics,  the  system  of 
military  gymnastics  introduced  by  Rothstein  was  never  fully  abandoned  by  the  War 
Department.  In  the  Militartumanstalt  of  to-day  one  does  not  find  the  horizontal 
bar'or  the  parallel  bars  in  use ;  and  variona  pieces 'of  gymnastic  apparatus  are  still 
used  there  and  throaghout  the  army,  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  Yolksturnen  or 
Schulturnen. 

Two  five-months'  courses  are  annually  given  at  the  Militartnmanstalt.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  enrolled  at  one' time  as  pupils  is  usually  one  hundred.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Von  Dresky  is  at  present  the  director  of  the  institution.  His  assistants,  in- 
cluding a  medical  officer  who  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  aie  all  army  offi- 
cers. Practical  instruction  is  given  in  free  gymnastics,  heavy  gymnastics,  jumping, 
sword-play,  bayonet  exercise,  and  in  what  may  be  termed  **  applied  military  gymnas- 
tics" {Hindernisatumen),  in  which  squad  exercises  in  clearing  ditches  and  scaling 
intrenchments,  walls,  and  spiked  fences,  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  training 
given  at  the  Militartumanstalt  is  such  that  those  officers  who  complete  its  course 
are  thoroughly  fitted,  on  returning  to  their  regiments,  to  giVe  practical  instruction 
to  their  subordinates. 

In  the  gymnastic  drill  of  the  troops,  the  under-officers  play  an  important  part ;  but 
they  learn  and  perform  their  duties  as  teachers  of  gymnastics  under  officers  who  have 
bad  the  benefit  of  the  Berlin  course.  All  officers  of  infantry  are  required  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  principles  of  military  gymnastics,  and  the  younger  officers  must  be 
able  to  teach  and  practice  theou 

Peculiarities  of  Military  Turning, 

The  following  statements,  derived  from  the  latest  **Vor8ohriften  Uherdas  Turnen  der 
Infanterie,"  may  serve  to  indicate  the  salient  features  of  military  taming,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  infantry  arm  of  the  service,  which  includes  more  than  230,000  men  and 
officers,  is  concerned : 

Gymnastic  exercises  constitute  an  essential  factor  in  the  military  training  of  the 
individual  man.  They  should  not  only  increase  the  strength,  agilitv,  and  endiirance 
of  his  body,  but  should  strengthen  his  will  power,  resolution,  self-confidence,  and 
conrajje,  and  call  forth  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation.  In  order  to  attain  these  ends, 
the  soldier  must  be  taught  the  natural,  sure,  and  energetic  use  of  his  limbs  by  means 
of  properly  devised  exercises.  These  exercises  are  divided  into  (a)  free  and  weapon 
exercises,  (h)  exercises  with  gymnastic  machines  (RustUhungen),  and  (c)  exercises  in 
applied  turning,  by  which  are  understood  exercises  to  render  soldiers  able  to  surmount 
artificial  or  natural  obstructions  in  the  field. 

Turning  should  be  practiced  by  all  the  men  from  the  beginning  of  their  term  of 
service,  duo  regard  being  had  to  individual  peculiarities  and  circumstances.  During 
the  entire  term  of  service  tbe  free  and  weapon  exercises  are  to  be  pucsued  as  exercises 
for  the  promotion  of  the  soldier's  health.  In  the  course  of  every  hour  devoted  to 
gymnastics,  all  parts  of  the  body  are,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  brought  equally  into 
play.  In  judging  of  the  excellence  of  the  exercise,  strength,  dexterity,  and  the  car- 
riage and  control  of  the  body  are  to  be  considered,  rather  than  the  difficulty  of  the 
exercise.  The  performance  of  gymnastic  tricks  and  feats  is  never  to  be  considered  the 
aim  of  the  exercises. 
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The  free  movements  are  those  which  are  performed  without  the  aid  of  any  ap- 
7>aratu8.  They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  hodily  training  of  the  soldier,  both  as  re- 
gards drill  and  gymnastics.  They  are  the  especial  means  for  suppling  the  stiff  joints 
of  the  raw  recruit.  The  free  movements  are  to  bo  arranged  in  groups,  so  that  head, 
arms,  back,  legs,  and  feet  shall  bo  exercised  in  equal  measure.  Exercise  in  the  quick- 
step, 165  to  175  steps  in  the  minute,  are  iupluded  in  the  free  movements. 

Weapon  exercises  (GeioehrUhungen)  are  defined  as  exorcises  in  which  the  musket  is 
used  for  the  further  developmeut  of  the  soldier's  strength.  In  these  exercises  the 
mnsket  is  used  in  something  the  same  way  that  the  staff  or  wand  is  used  in  light 
gymnastics.  The  exercises  are  of  two  sorts — with  both  hands  and  with  one  lumd. 
In  the  one-hand  exercises  the  left  and  the  right  hands  must  be  equally  taught. 

The  principal  machines  employed  in  the  BuatUbungen  (which  is  a  Ling-Rothstein 
word  fortheGeratUbungeuof  the  turners)  are  the  horizontal  beam ;  the  spring-board; 
the  cross-tree,  er  beam,  which  resembles  the  horizontal  bar;  the  ladder-plank;  the 
inclined  ladder ;  the  leaping-table ;  the  vertical  ropes  and  poles,  for  climbing. 

lu  the  applied  military  gymnastics  the  soldiers  are  taught  to  leap  ditches  and  bar- 
riers, and  to  scale  walls,  fences,  and  stockades  of  various  kinds.  In  these  exercises 
the  men  carry  their  muskets  and  side  arms),  and  are  dii  ided  into  larger  and  smaller 
squads,  which  are,  of  courf^  required  to  keep  step  and  time  as  much  as  possible. 
These  exercises  are  very  nseiul,  and  by  no  means  easy  in  some  of  their  branches,  yet 
it  is  astonishing  to  a  civilian  to  witness  the  celerity,  precision,  and  certainty,  with 
which  a  squad  of  a  dozen  men  will  suruionnt  a  wall  or  a  high,  spiked  fence,  or  cross 
a  wide,  deep  ditch  on  a  narrow,  shaky  bridge. 

Rothstein,  in  his  accottut  of  the  Centralturnanstalt  published  in  1861,  describes 
the  *^  obstructed  running  track ''  {Laufbahn  mil  Hindernissen)  in  which  the  pupils  of  the 
institute  were  exercised  in  ''  applied  gymnastics.''  The  track  was  U-sl^^P^cly  I^  paces 
long,  and  18  feet  broad.  The  obstructions  were  arranged  in  the  following  order :  (1) 
A  ditch  6  feet  wide,  for  the  running  leap  ;  (2)  a  nK>und  of  earth  3  feet  high  and  4 
feeij  wide  at  the  base,  for  the  high  jump  ;  (3)  a  ditch  12  feet  wide,  for  the  long  leap ; 
(4)  a  mound  6  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide  at  the  base,  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch  12  feet 
wide,  for  the  "deep  leap" ;  (5)  a  board  fence  5  feet  high,  to  be  vaulted  over ;  (6)  an 
*^escalading  stage,"  12  feet  high  andC  feet  wide  at  the  top,  to  be  climbed  by  ladders, 
ropes,  or  poles,  and  jumped  or  dropped  from  ;  (7)  a  ditch  10  feet  deep  and  9  feet  wide, 
with  an  escarpment  wall  rising  4  feet  above  the  hither  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  bridged 
by  a  shaky  beam ;  (8)  a  palisade  7  foet  high,  of  sharpened  planks  ;  and  (9)  a  glacis.  A 
section  of  twelve  men  in  three  ranks  of  four  files  each,  the  men  having  muskets,  side- 
arms,  and  knapsacks,  usually  made  the  entire  coarse  from  end  to  end  in  three  to 
three  and  a  third  minutes.  Without  weapons  or  knapsacks,  four  men,  each  doing  his 
best  to  outstrip  his  fellows,  usually  covered  the  course  in  sixty  to  seventy  seconds; 
while  a  few  individuals  were  able  to  cover  the  course  i*  forty-three  to  forty-five 
seconds. 

The  following  extract  from  a  circular  on  the  teaching  of  gymnastics  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  addressed  to  the  superintendents  and  inspectors  of  schools  in  the 
district  of  Licguitz,  province  of  Silesia,  in  1871,  by  the  section  for  church  and  school 
aff'airs,  may  servo  as  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  turning  is  held  by  those 
most  concerned  with  educational  affairs  : 

It  is  acknowledged  everywhere  by  soldiers  and  civilians  that  the  astonishing  accom- 
plishments of  our  armies  in  the  late  war,  especially  their  thorough  discipline,  exhib- 
ited in  the  most  cheerful  and  self-sacrificing  manner,  their  skill  in  overcoming  nat- 
ural and  artificial  obstacles  in  the  enemy's  countrj^,  their  con t  age  and  calmness 
in  battle,  the  resolution  with  which  they  bore  pain  and  privation,  must,  in  a  large 
measure,  bo  attributed  to  the  gymnastic  training  of  the  rank  and  tile. 

As  has  been  well  said,  *'  Hardly  any  army  deserves  better  than  the  Prussian- 
German  the  name  Exercitua."  Prussia,  in  the  interval  between  Jena  and  Sedan,  de- 
moustrated  most  clearly  and  strikingly  the  power  and  T^orth  of  comprehensive  and 
scientific  **  training."  Even  the  English  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of 
the  notion  of  which  they  have  been  so  fond,  **  that  you  come  to  do  a  thing  right  by 
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doing  it,  and  not  by  first  learning  to  do  it  right  and  then  doing  it."  It  is  a  couspic- 
noos  merit  of  tbe  Pnmsiun  scheme  of  national  education,  that  both  in  mental  and 
physical  training  little  or  nothing  is  left  to  the  rule  of  thumb. 

It  may  fairly  be  doubted  if  any  modem  nation  can  vie  with  Prussia  in  ability  to  mob- 
ilize its  strength;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  her  system  of  physical  training  has 
proven  a  verj-  considerable  factor  in  developing  her  power  to  transform  her  potential 
energy  into  work. 

It  is  im]>ossible  that  Prussian  turning,  reaching,  as  it  does,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  instrumentalities  of  the  school,  the  army, 
and  the  Turnerschait,  should  not  exercise  a  powerful  influence  npon  the  national  life 
and  development. 

A  belief  in  the  validity  of  Prussian  methods  has  led  to  a  more  or  less  general  and 
close  imitaiiou  of  them  throughout  Germany.  And  France  has,  since  1870,  intro- 
duced gymnastic  training  into  the  plan  of  work  ordained  for  its  system  of  public 
schools. 

If  physical  training  should  ever  be  pursued  intelligently  and  systematically  in  the 
schools  of  any  American  State  or  city,  many  of  the  same  problems  with  which  the 
educational  authorities  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  France,  have  been  so 
deeply  engaged,  will  inevitably  present  themselves.  The  writer  is  far  from  thinking 
that  such  problems  can  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  attempted  introduction  of  any 
unmodified  foreign  system  of  gymnastics  or  athletics.  But  he  is  firmly  convinced  that 
whoever  may  be  impelled  or  called  upon  to  attempt  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy  for 
the  present  lamentable  neglect  of  x)hysical  training  in  American  schools  and  colleges, 
can  readily  save  money,  time,  and  trouble,  if  they  will  but  study  the  German  system 
of  turning;  **ibr  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  Prof.  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond,  '^  that  German  turning,  in  its  wise  mingling  of  theory  and  practice,  exhibits 
the  happiest,  yes,  the  most  adequate  solution  of  the  great  problem  with  which  peda- 
gogics has  been  busy  since  Rousseau,  a  truth  which,  after  a  short  obscurity,  is  now 
hardly  contested,  but  the  physiological  principle  of  which  a  few  are  beginning  to 
understand." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  TURNERBUND. 

The  largest  association  of  turners  in  the  world,  outside  of  the  Deutsche  Tnmerschaft, 
is  that  formed  by  the  German  gymnastic  societies  of  the  United  8);ates,  under  the 
name  of  the  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  or  Tumerbund.  The  aims  of  the  Tur- 
nerbund  are  most  gloriously  broad  and  general.  The  sole  and  simple  end  of  its  mem- 
bers is  **  to  aid  each  other  in  rearing  a  people  strong  in  both  body  and  mind."  As  a 
means  to  the  furtherance  of  this  cud,  the  framers  of  the  platform  and  statutes  of  the 
Tumerbund,  which  were  adopted  at  its  national  convention  held  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
in  1884,  pronounce  in  favor  of  **  a  thorough  reform  of  social,  religious,  and  political 
life."  ^ 

The  maxims  and  demands  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Tumer- 
bund are  held  "  to  form  the  programme  for  the  realization  of  a  system  of  pure  popular 
sovereignty,"  under  which  "not  only  everything  should  be  done  for  the  people,  but  also 
by  the  people."  This  programme  seems  to  us  so  fantastic,  so  impracticable,  so  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  a  "gymnastic  union,"  that  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  bare  mention  of  a  very  few  of  its  main  features,  and  confine  our 
att^>ntiou  chieily  to  the  field  of  practical  endeavor,  in  which  the  Tumerbund  has 
achieved  substantial  and  really  commendable  results. 

The  oHicerM  and  members  of  the  gjnnoastic  union  are  "earnestly  admonished"  to 
tuiike  snob  ])rop()sitious  as  follow,  the  subject  "of  special  and  thorough  discussion  "; 
**  Senate  and  Presidency«are  but  copies  of  monarchical  institutions,  being  undemo- 
cratic; and  unrepublican,  ajid  eliould  be  abolished."  The  general  convention  oft  he  gym- 
nastic union  recommends,  "as  proper  means  of  relieving  public  distress  and  of  amelio- 
rating social  conditions,  the  protection  of  labor  against  spoliation,  and  securing  to 
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it  tbe  real  product  thereof ;  sanitary  protection  of  citizens ;  a  prohibition  of  the  abase 
of  employing  the  labor  of  children  for  industrial  purposes ;  a  cessation  of  all  further 
land  grants  or  sales  to  individuals  and  corporations;  free  instruction  to  everybody; 
a  progressive  income  tax,  and  a  legacy  or  Auccession  duty  or  tax  ;  abolition  of  all 
monopolies  ;  a  thorough  reform  of  our  judicial  system  ;  the  abolition  of  all  indirect 
taxation." 

The  practical  aims  of  the  Tumerbund  are  well  set  forth  in  sections  21  to  23,  inclu- 
sive, of  its  statutes.    They  read  as  follows : 

21.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  gymnastic  societies,  and  of  the  gymnastic 
union,  to  labor  for  the  intioduction  of  systematic  gymnastic  training  into  the  exist- 
ing schools,  since  such  training  is  indispensable  to  the  thorough  education  of  the 
young. 

22.  It  is  tbcrefore  obligatory  upon  the  gymnastic  societies  to  see  that  their  gym- 
nastic exercises  are  coiiducted  according  to  rational  principles,  and  to  take  special 
care  to  employ  only  such  persons  as  teachers  of  gymnastics,  supervisors  of  exercises 
(Turnwartc),  and  leaders  of  practice  sections  (Vorturner)  as  arc  thoroughly  qualified 
to  understand  aud  teach  gymnastics  in  harmony  with  those  principles. 

It  is  furihermore  the  duty  of  the  societies  to  labor  in  their  own  sphere  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  perfection  of  good  German-English  schools,  in  which  music,  singing, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics  receive  full  attention,  and  to  work  iu  favor  of  compulsory 
school  attendance ;  and  lastly  to  take  pains  to  have  the  German  language  taught  in 
the  public  bchools. 

2Ii.  Ir.  is  obligatory  upon  the  societies  to  provide  for  the  further  education  of  their 
members  by  arranging  for  instructive  addresses,  lectures,  or  discussions  once  a 
month  ;  and  such  topics  chieHy  shall  be  selected  for  this  purpose  as  relate  to  tLe  res- 
olutions or  principles  of  the  gymqastic  union. 

In  January,  1885,  the  North  American  Turnerbund  consisted  of  213  vei-eine,  with 
a  total  membership  of  21,809,  an  increase  of  2,096  over  the  previous  year.  In  the 
Turnschulen  of  the  Bund,  12,228  boys  and  4,005  girls  received  instruction  in  gymuf^ 
tics  during  the  year  1884-85.  The  Tnmschulen,  which  are  maintained  by  the  turn- 
vereine,  have  come  very  generally  into  vogue  within  the  last  ten  years.  They  have 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  children  of  German  and  German- 
American  parents  instruction  in  the  German  language  and  literature,  as  well  as  in 
the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common  school  education  aud  gymnastics.  Very  fre- 
quently the  children  attend  a  public  school  and  a  Turnschule  at  the  same  time,  the 
session  of  the  latter  being  held  after  the  completion  of  the  daily  session  of  the  pub- 
lic school.  The  gymnastic  societies  in  many  of  the  larger  cities,  like  Now  York,  Chi- 
cago, Saint  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  San  Francisco,  have  dramatic,  musical,  auil  art 
sections.  The  New  York  Turuverein,  for  instance,  supports  an  evening  art  school, 
with  classes  iu  drawing  aud  modeling. 

The  Turnerbund  owned  i)roperty  worth  §2,409,375  in  1885.  This  represented  a  total 
indebtedness  of  only  §5=40,427.  Its  Turnhallen  (gymnasia)  numbered  140,  an  increase 
of  13  over  the  previous  year.  Its  trained  aud  salaried  teachers  of  gymnastics  num- 
bered 98. 

The  teachers  of  gymnastics  receive  their  special  professional  training  in  the  Turn 
lehrer  Seminar.  The  gymnastic  aims  and  methods  of  the  Turnerbund  and  its  toachera 
are  closely  modeled  after  tbos*)  which  obtain  in  Germany.  The  Turnlehrer  Seminal 
is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  ihe  best  normal  school  for  teachers  of  gymna>tics  iu  the 
United  States.  It  has  for  some  years  had  its  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
been  under  the  charge  of  Director  G.  Brosius.  It  was  formerly  located  in  Chicago, 
and  still  earlier  iu  New  York. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  grandson  of  **  Father  Jahn"  is  one  of  the  eighti^en 
pupils  who  constitute  this  years  classattheMilwankee  Seminar.  Jahii'sson  has  lived 
in  poverty  and  obscurity  for  many  years  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Ho  receives aiiunnual  sti- 
pend from  the  Turnerbund,  which  has  adopted  his  son,  the  youth  ahovo  referred  to, 
as  its  foster  child.  ^ 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  Milwaukee  ajjproximates,  on  the  whole,  so  nearly 
in  character  to  that  of  the  Turnlohrerbilduugsaustalt  iu  Berliu  that  it  is  unneces- 
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sary  to  characterize  it  further.  Gradaates  of  the  Seminar  are  now  required  to  speak 
and  read  English. 

Thus  far  the  Tumerhund  has  made  hut  little  progress  toward  bringing  about  the 
introduction  of  gymnastic  instruction  into  the  public  schools.  Meager  results,  not 
worth  mentioning  in  comparison  with  what  may  be  observed  in  almost  any  German 
city,  have,  been  attained  in  the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Saint  Louis,  and  Cleveland, 
where  feeble  experiments  in  giving  instruction  in  calisthenics  have  been  made. 

It  is  nearly  a  year  since  the  committee  on  course  of  study  and  school  books  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York  voted  in  favor  of  testing  a  plan,  which 
emanated  from  the  Tnmerbund,  for  the  introduction  of  gymnastic  training  into  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  It  was  voted  to  furnish  three  schools  with  gymnastic  ap- 
pliances at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $94  for  each  school,  and  that  "  an  instructor  be  em- 
ployed, at  a  salary  of  not  more  than  $50  per  month,  to  take  charge  of  these  schools  for 
one  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  superintendent  as  to  time,  etc."  As  it  was 
found  that  the  committee  had  no  right  to  vote  an  appropriation,  physical  training  in 
the  New  York  public  schools  remains  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which 
it  was  before  the  vote  was  passed. 

No  city  or  town  can  secure  physical  training  to  its  schoolchildren  unless  it  provide 
gymnasia  and  specially  trained  and  well-paid  teachers.  A  salary  of  $50  per  month, 
we  need  hardly  add,  will  not  secure  competent  teachers  of  gymnastics ;  and  without 
competent  teachers  gymnasia  are  useless,  or  worse  than  useless. 

The  Tumerhund  owns  more  gymnasia  than  do  all  the  colleges  of  the  country  taken 
together,  and  its  corps  of  teachers  of  gymnastics  is  made  up  of  the  best  the  country 
affords ;  yet  the  aims,  methods,  and  achievements  of  the  Tumerhund  are  almost  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  education  of  American  children. 
One  would  think  from  the  utterances  of  some  of  the  prophets  and  disciples  of  "  physi- 
cal culture  "  that  the  field  of  bodily  education  was  white  for  the  harvest.  Such  fact>8 
as  those  above  cited  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  field  is  only  here  and  there  ready 

for  the  sowing  of  seed. 
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